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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

TnE  essays  in  this  volume  on  the  papacy  and  the  supremacy  of  tlic 
spiritual  order,  directed  chiefly  against  Gallicanism  and  political  atheism, 
seem  to  me  as  necessary  to  meet  the  dominant  spirit  and  tendencies  of 
the  present  time  as  they  were  when  first  published,  some  thirty  years 
ago. 

The  corrections  and  alterations  in  them  were  made  by  the  author 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  preparing  two  essays,  which  will  appear  in 
the  thirteenth  volume,  on  Church  and  State  and  the  Papal  Infallibility. 
These  additional  essays  were  produced  in  order  to  carry  out  more  fully 
the  original  design,  which  was  left  incomplete. 

The  essays  on  the  papacy  were  not  received  with  favor  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy,  and  were  strongly  opposed,  not  as  unorthodox, 
but  as  inopportune,  as  imprudent,  and  likely  to  expose  the  church  in 
this  country  to  unnecessary  odium.  But  since  the  publication  of  the 
Encyclical  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  Syllabus,  December  8th,  1864,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  holy  Council  of  the  Vatican  defining  the  supremacy  and 
infallibility  of  tha  successor  of  Peter  in  the  See  of  Rome,  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  regarded  with  favor  by  the  hierarchy  than  they  were 
when  first  published. 

The  view  taken  in  these  essays  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order,  the  normal  relations  of  church  and  state,  and  of  the  power  ex- 
ercised by  the  popes  over  temporal  sovereigns  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
there  was  a  Christendom,  was  the  view  held  by  the  late  illustrious 
Bishop  of  Boston,  whose  correct  theological  learning  and  sound  judg- 
ment were  always  of  assistance  to  the  author  until  his  removal  to  New 
York  from  Boston,  in  October,  1855. 

The  same  view  was  given  the  author  by  his  own  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  he  always  held  it,  and  always  regarded  himself  as  a 
thorough-going  papist,  never  what  is  called  a  liberal  Catholic.  If  a  con- 
trary impression  was  at  one  time  entertained  by  the  Catholic  public,  it  was 
not  owing  to  any  change  of  doctrine  or  opinion  on  his  part,  but  to  his 
forbearing  to  insist  on  the  high-toned  papal  doctrine  of  these  essays. 

Dr.  Brownson  addressed  these  essays  to  Catholics  believing  it  more  im- 
portant to  labor  to  check  the  liberalism  and  latitudinarianism  which  he 
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found  to  be  spreading  even  among  Catholics  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
than  it  was  to  direct  his  efforts  to  the  conversion  of  non-Catholics.  He 
was  often  rebuked  when  he  insisted  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
Catholic  faith  to  salvation,  and  he  found  even  dignitaries  of  the  church 
"abusing  the  pope  hypothetically  in  their  sermons,"  and  apparently 
more  intent  on  asserting  the  independence  of  the  temporal  order  than  on 
defending  the  rights  of  the  papacy  and  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order.  He  often  said  he  could  scarcely  meet  a  Catholic  layman  who 
would  not  assert  the  total  separation  of  church  and  state,  that  his  relig- 
ion had  nothing  to  do  with  his  politics,  that  he  would  reverence  and 
obey  his  pastor  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  sanctuary,  and  did  not 
step  beyond  his  sphere;  but  let  him  interfere  in  politics,  even  if  he  were 
the  pope  himself,  he  would  resist  him  as  he  would  any  other  man.  This 
was  in  principle,  simply  political  atheism,  or  the  assumption  that  the 
political  order  is  independent  of  the  law  of  God;  that  is,  that  God  is  not 
sovereign  in  the  state,  that  for  the  state  there  is  no  God.  Hence  he 
found  Catholics  at  home  and  abroad  sympathizing  with  the  revolutions 
of  1848  and  praying  for  their  success,  though  those  revolutions,  republi- 
can in  name,  were  led  on  by  infidels  and  were  aimed  less  at  the  over- 
throw of  monarchy  than  the  destruction  of  the  papacy  and  the  church. 

This  political  atheism  among  Catholics  can  be  traced  to  the  preva- 
lence of  Gallicanism,  or  of  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  four  articles 
adopted  by  the  assembly  of  the  Galilean  clergy  by  order  of  the  king  in 
1682.  Those  articles  emancipated  kings  and  princes  from  the  power  of 
the  keys,  declared  their  independence  in  temporals,  placed  the  temporal 
order  on  the  same  plane  with  the  spiritual,  and  made  the  state  indepen- 
dent of  the  church,  and  free  to  pursue  its  own  policy  in  defiance  of  lier 
remonstrance.  This  could  be  true  only  on  the  ^lanichean  doctrine  of 
two  eternal  principles,  or  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  God  but 
Caesar  in  the  political  order. 

To  meet  this  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  temporal  order  he 
saw  no  other  way  than  that  of  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order,  which  means  only  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  of  the  pope  as  the 
representative  of  that  order.  The  four  articles  never  had  any  authority 
in  the  church  for  Catholics,  but  were  condemned  and  annulled  by  Inno- 
cent XI.  as  soon  as  published,  and  the  king,  when  humbled  by  the  reverses 
of  his  arms,  promised  the  pope  to  rescind  the  edict  he  had  issued 
enjoining  them  upon  the  clergy  and  seminaries  of  France.  The  fact  is, 
Gallicanism  was  the  doctrine  of  the  political  sovereigns,  their  lawyers 
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and  courtiers,  never  of  the  church,  and  every  Catholic  was  always  free, 
if  not  bound,  to  oppose  it  and  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  church 
and  the  subordination  of  the  state.  Qallicanism,  if  not  condemned  a.s  a 
heresy,  and  Gallicans  could  receive  absolution  without  retracting  it, 
was  always  suspect,  and  never  favored  by  the  church.  It  was,  a.s  we 
now  know,  barely  tolerated  till  the  church  was  ready  to  pronounce 
definitive  judgment  against  it. 

The  author  defended  the  deposing  power  as  held  and  exercised  jure  di- 
viiio,  against  those  who  maintained  that  the  popes  held  and  exercised  it 
only  jure  humano,  because,  if  the  spiritual  order  be  supreme,  and  the 
pope  its  representative,  or  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  that  he  has  the  divine  right  to  deprive  sovereigns  and  to 
absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance  whenever  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  spiritual  order,  that  is,  of  truth  and  justice,  in  his  judg- 
ment, render  it  necessary  or  expedient,  and  because  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiffs who  practically  exercised  the  power,  claimed  to  possess  it  by  divine 
right  and  to  exercise  it  by  divine  right. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  slur  over  the  fact  that  after  the  removal  of 
Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  to  New  York,  in  1855,  a  change  gradually 
came,  not  over  its  doctrine,  but  over  what  may  be  called  its  tone  and 
policy.  Highly  esteemed  friends,  contemplating  a  special  movement  for 
the  conversion  of  non-Catholic  Americans,  invited  Dr.  Brownson  to  re- 
move his  Bemw  to  New  York  and  make  it  an  auxiliary  to  them  in  their 
proposed  movement.  As  he  had  done  pretty  much  all  he  could  do  in 
opposition  to  latitudinarianism,  liberalism,  socialism,  revolutionism,  and 
political  atheism,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  Turning  now  to  address 
those  without,  and  laboring,  as  he  had  not  done  before,  to  present  the 
church  in  a  light  as  little  offensive  to  their  prejudices  as  he  could  with- 
out sacrificing  orthodoxy,  he  felt  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  what  was 
strictly  of  faith,  and  to  insist  on  nothing  that  had  not  been  formally  de- 
fined to  be  dejide.  He  could  not  assert  the  papal  infallibility,  or  the  ab- 
solute papal  supremacy  as  since  defined  by  the  Vatican  Council,  and 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  insisting  on  the  minimum  instead  of 
the  maximum  of  Catholic  doctrine, — the  very  opposite  of  what  he  had 
begun  by  asserting, — and  fell  insensibly  into  the  poor  policy  of  present- 
ing Catholicity  in  its  weakness,  instead  of  its  strength,  which  he  had 
previously  rejected  and  even  ridiculed.  This  lost  him,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  public,  and  inspired  in  many  of  them  a 
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conviction,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  express,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Protestantism  or  infidelity. 

In  October,  1864,  the  Review  was  suspended.  The  attempt  to  make  it 
the  organ  of  a  movement  for  the  conversion  of  the  country  to  the  church 
by  converting  the  church  to  the  country  had  not  succeeded.  It  is  true 
that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  or  even  the  Syllabus,  had 
not  then  been  published,  but  Dr.  Brownson  had  never  ceased  to  believe 
as  true  the  doctrines  they  define.  He  knew  that  there  are  many  things 
which  have  never  been  defined  that  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  deny, — that, 
in  fact,  nothing  is  judicially  defined  till  it  has  been  controverted,  as  he 
had  maintained  against  Cardinal  Newman's  theory  of  the  development 
of  Christian  doctrine,  which  assumes  that  nothing  is  of  faith  till  it  is 
defined.  The  definition  does  not  make  the  faith,  and  really  only  opposes 
the  faith  to  the  error  that  contradicts  it. 

After  all,  it  is  very  probable  that  Dr.  Brownson  was  led  into  this  mis- 
lake  by  his  politics,  especially  his  hatred  of  great  centralized  states^ 
whether  democratic  or  imperial.  This  was  the  bond  of  sympathy 
between  him  and  the  illustrious  Count  Montalembert.  All  centralism 
in  the  state,  he  held,  is  despotism;  to  maintain  liberty,  power  must  be 
divided,  and  each  division  given  a  separate  organization  of  its  own,  so 
that  each  may  operate  as  a  veto  on  the  others.  In  human  governments 
the  principle  is  certainly  sound,  but  is  not  always  and  everywhere  prac 
ticable.  Indeed,  power  cannot  ever  be  so  organized  as  not  to  be  abused, 
and  no  civil  government  alone  ever  does  or  can  suffice  for  the  double 
office  of  maintaining  order  and  liberty.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
spiritual,, divinely  organized  and  sustained,  that  the  opposites,  order  and 
liberty,  can  be  reconciled  and  made  one. 

Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  opposition  to  the  centralization  of 
power  in  the  civil  order  led  him,  as  it  did  so  many  others,  to  oppose  the 
tendency  to  it  in  the  church.  His  Americanism  unconsciously  influ- 
enced his  theology.  Even  those  who  call  for  decentralization  are  forced 
to  demand  unity,  and  it  is  hard  for  the  human  mind  to  assert  one  prin- 
ciple in  civil  organization  and  another  in  ecclesiastical  organization. 
The  democrat  seeks  to  democratize  the  church,  the  monarchist  to  mon- 
archize,  and  the  Englishman  would  organize  her  after  the  model  of  his 
civil  constitution,  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  house,  and  the  king  or 
queen  for  nominal  head. 

Born  and  bred  in  a  republic,  and  required  by  his  religion  to  be  loyal 
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to  the  republican  government  of  his  country,  Dr.  Brownson  was  nalu- 
rnlly  a  liberal  in  politics,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  in  the  atrnofipljcro 
of  New  York,  the  Paris  of  the  New  World,  to  be  a  liberal  in  politics 
and  not  also  a  liberal  in  religion.  But  in  the  leisure  that  followed  the 
suspension  of  his  Review  in  1864,  he  resumed  the  old  Boston  tone  and 
wrote,  in  June,  1872:  "  Whatever  else  I  may  be,  I  am  not  a  liberal  Cath- 
olic, but  heartily  accept  the  Syllabus  and  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican. 

"I  am  content  with  the  church  as  she  is.  I  came  to  the  church  in 
1844  in  order  to  be  liberated  from  my  bondage  to  Satan,  and  to  save  my 
soul.  It  was  not  so  much  my  intellectual  wants  as  the  need  of  moral 
helps,  of  the  spiritual  assistance  of  supernatural  grace,  in  recovering 
moral  purity  and  integrity  of  life,  that  led  me  to  her  door  to  beg  admis- 
sion into  her  communion.  I  came  not  to  reform  her,  but  that  she  might 
reform  me .  If  I  have  even  for  a  moment  seemed  to  forget  this,  it  has 
been  unconsciously,  and  I  ask  pardon  of  God  and  man." 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1853.] 

Although  not  very  profound,  or  in  all  respects  faultless, 
this  work  is  the  best  popular  history  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
with  which  we  are  accjuainted.  It  is  written  by  a  layman  for 
the  people,  not  for  theologians,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  an 
abridgment,  rather  than  a  strictly  original  work ;  but  the 
author  seems  to  have  had  access  to  good  materials,  and  to 
have  availed  himself  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 
lie  has  in  the  later  volumes  inserted  some  vahiable  docu- 
ments not  generally  known,  and  upon  the  whole  produced 
for  the  general  reader  a  valuable  as  well  as  a  very  interest- 
ing history  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  from  St.  Peter  down 
to  Pius  VI.  inclusive,  which  we  should  be  most  happy  to- 
see  presented  to  our  public  in  an  English  dress.  It  is  a 
work  much  needed,  and  would  be  of  great  service  to  our 
community,  especially  to  our  liberal  Catholics,  who  wish  the 
pope  to  confine  himself,  as  a  good  cure^  to  his  parish  church 
at  Rome. 

M.  Artaud  is  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  for  the  most  part 
wrjtes  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  not  merely  as  a  member  of 
VEglise  gallicane.  He  has  lived  long  enough  in  Italy  and 
at  Rome  to  get  rid  of  many  national  prejudices,  and  to- 
acquire  a  sincere  affection  for  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,. 
and  a  warm  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  He  writes  in  an 
amiable  spirit,  with  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  true 
French  urbanity  and  grace.  He  evidently  aims  at  strict  his- 
torical truth,  and  he  takes  good  care  not  to  sully  his  pages 
with  the  unfounded  charges  against  the  sovereign  pontiffs, 
>so  often  repeated  by  the  enemies  of  religion  and  lovers  of 
the  world ;  although  the  most  serious  charges  against  some 
of  them,  which  have  passed  into  history  and  been  enter- 
tained by  grave  Catholic  historians,  he  briefly  examines, 

*Histoire  des  Soitverains  Poniifes  Romains.  Par  M.  Le  Cbcevalier 
Artaud  de  Montor,  Ancien  Charge  d'  Affaires  de  France  h  Rome,  a. 
Florence,  et  £i  Vienne,  Membre  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres,  etc.     Paris:     1847. 
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and,  for  the  most  part,  refutes.  His  liistory  would  please 
us  better,  we  confess,  if  it  gave  us  fuller  details  of  the  lives 
of  the  earlier  popes,  and  especially  of  tlie  popes  in  the 
much  calumniated  tenth  century ;  also  if  it  presented  the 
pontiffs  in  their  relations  to  the  Catholic  world  generally, 
instead  of  presenting  them  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively, 
in  their  relations  with  France.  Under  a  Catholic  point  of 
view,  France  has  always  been  an  important  kingdom,  but  it  is 
not  and  never  has  been  all  Christendom.  The  author,  how- 
ever, is  a  Frenchman,  writing  for  Frenchmen,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  take  his  own  country  for  his  centre, 
and  judge  persons  and  events  by  their  bearing  nj^on  its 
interests. 

Still  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  excellent  author  to  leave 
the  impression  upon  our  readers  that  he  is  remarkably  French 
in  his  feelings  and  attachments.  Ilis  nationality  sometimes, 
indeed,  warps  his  judgment,  and  leads  him  to  praise  certain 
French  kings  and  statesmen  who  deserve  any  thing  but  the 
commendation  of  Catholics  and  friends  of  European  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  in  general  he  is  candid  and  just.  He  takes  sides, 
as  he  should,  with  the  popes  in  the  quarrels  of  the  sovereigns 
of  his  country  with  the  Holy  See,  and  earnestly  protests 
against  pronouncing  judgments  against  men  according  to 
their  national  origin  or  breeding.  He  aims  to  rise  above 
nationalities,  and  to  remember  that  Rome,  not  Paris,  is  tlie 
centre  of  Catholic  unity.  Certainly  he  loves  his  own  nation, 
for  which  no  one  can  blame  him ;  but  he  uniformly  insists  that 
we  have  no  right  to  condemn,  or  to  speak  slightingly  of,  any 
people  as  a  whole.  For  this  we  thank  him.  It  is  too  much 
the  fashion  with  many  of  us  to  praise  or  condemn  whole  na- 
tions and  races,  and  to  deny  all  good  or  all  evil  to  a  people, 
because  French,  English,  German,  or  Italian.  This  is 
wrong.  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men, 
and  there  is  no  nation  incapable  of  virtue  or  of  vice, — in 
which  there  are  not  individuals  who  can  degrade  themselves 
below  the  brute,  or  throui^h  ^^race  rise  to  true  heroic  virtue. 
The  Celt  can  equal  the  Saxon  in  good  and  in  bad  qualities, 
and  the  Saxon  in  both  can  equal  the  Celt.  Man  is  man  the 
world  over,  and  of  whatever  nation  one  may  have  sprung, 
it  is  ])roperly  no  ground  of  glory  or  of  disparagement. 
Even  these  United  States  may  yet  have  their  saints  descend- 
ed from  the  old  Puritan  stock.  England  was  once  called 
the  Island  of  Saints,  and  may  be  again.  Germany  has  given 
us  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  but  she  has  also  given  us 
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St.  Ilt'iiry  and  \\\v.  autlior  of  tlie  Follovunfj  of  ChriBt, 
Pohiiul  Hoods  the  world  witli  revolutionists  and  dc8])era<loe8, 
hut  sho  did  much  to  defend  (/hristen(ioni  a;z:ainst  the  Turks, 
and  has  i^iven  her  share  of  saints  to  the  calendar.  J^'ranco 
lias  spread  false  philosophy  and  incredulity  throui^li  all  cnv- 
ilized  nations,  hut  she  lias  also  liallowcd  every  continent  and 
the  most  distant  isles  of  the  ocean  with  the  hlood  of  lier 
martyred  missionaries  of  the  Cross.  She  has  given  her 
name  to  a  theory  which  virtually  emancipates  the  temporal 
order  from  the  law  of  God,  and  sanctions  political  atheism, 
hut  she  lias  furnished  us  the  ahlcst  and  most  successful  de- 
fenders of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See.  There  is  good  and  there  is 
had  in  all  nations  and  races,  and  never  should  we  allow  our- 
selves to  commend  or  condemn  any  one  nation  or  race 
indiscriminately. 

M.  Artand  evidently  believes  himself  an  ultramontane, 
and  is  much  more  ultramontane  than  many  Italians  who  de- 
claim histily  against  Gallicanism,  but  he  is  not  precisely  a 
papist  after  our  own  heart.  He  denies,  indeed,  the  last  of 
the  Four  Articles,  the  one  which  asserts  that  the  doctrinal 
decisions  of  the  pope  are  reformable,  unless  accepted  by  the 
church ;  but  we  can  iind  nowhere  in  his  pages  a  distinct  de- 
nial of  the  first,  by  far  the  most  objectionable  of  them  all, 
— the  one  which  denies  the  church  all  temporal  authority, 
and  asserts  the  independence  of  sovereigns  in  temporals, 
and  which  therefore  involves  the  political  atheism  now  so 
rife  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is  true,  he  defends 
St.  Gregory  YII.  in  his  conflict  with  Henry  of  Germany, 
and  Boniface  YIII.  in  his  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the 
<jhurch  against  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  but  he  does  it  on 
principles  which  the  lowest  Galilean  of  the  times  of  Louis 
XIY.  might  have  accepted,  and  by  no  means  on  the  prin- 
ciples asserted  by  these  holy  pontiffs  themselves.  He  pro- 
fesses to  follow  the  popular  theory  of  the  excellent  and 
learned  M.  Gosselin  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  derives  the  power 
exercised  by  the  popes  over  temporals  in  the  middle  ages 
from  the  concessions  of  sovereigns,  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  public  law  of  the  time,  and  the  maxims  then  gen- 
erally received  ;  not  from  the  express  grant  of  power  by 
our  Lord  to  Peter,  nor  yet  from  the  inherent  universal 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.  He  must,  therefore,  hold 
that  power  to  be  of  human  origin,  and  its  possession  a  mere 
accident  in  the  history  of  the  church.     This,  with  many  for 
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whom  we  have  a  profound  reverence,  is  at  present  a  favorite 
method  of  defending  the  power  exercised  over  sovereigns 
by  popes  and  councils  in  the  middle  ages, — a  power  alwa}^^ 
odious  to  tyrants  and  demagogues,  and  which  it  is  gravely 
asserted  is  no  longer  held  or  claimed  by  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter. 

Of  course  we  are  far  from  denying  the  fact  of  the  consent 
and  concessions  alleged,  or  that  the  claim  of  the  power  in 
question  was  in  accordance  with  the  public  law  and  generally 
received  maxims  of  the  age  ;  nor  do  we  deny  that  this  fact 
fully  justifies,  on  the  principles  of  modern  politics,  the  use 
which  was  made  of  it  by  popes  and  councils ;  yet  we  confess 
that  the  complete  and  absolute  justification  of  that  power 
seems  to  us  to  demand  the  assumption  of  a  higher  ground^ 
and  a  different  line  of  argument. 

According  to  M.  Gosselin,  as  cited  by  M.  Artaud  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Gregory  YII.,  "  the  power  exercised  over  sover- 
eigns by  popes  and  councils  in  the  middle  ages  was  not  a 
criminal  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,"  because  "  the  popes  and  councils 
who  exercised  this  power  only  followed  and  applied  the 
maxims  then  very  generally  received,  not  only  by  the  people, 
but  by  men  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous."  The  fact 
liere  alleged  is  undeniable,  but  when  we  adduce  it  in  de- 
fence of  ^he  exercise  of  that  power,  do  we  not  defend  the 
church  as  a  human  rather  than  as  a  divine  institution  ?  This 
line  of  argument  would,  no  doubt,  answer  our  purpose  most 
admirably,  if  we  were  defending  a  human  government;  but 
where  what  we  have  to  defend  is  not  a  human  government, 
but  a  divinely  constituted  and  supernaturally  assisted  and 
protected  church,  it,  even  if  admissible  at  all,  seems  to  us 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  It  is  certainly  undeniable  that 
the  concessions  of  sovereigns  and  the  consent  of  the  people 
were  obtained  on  the  ground  that  the  popes  held  the  power 
by  divine  right,  and  that  those  maxims  on  which  M.  Gosselin 
relics  for  the  justification  of  the  popes  and  councils  in  ex- 
ercising it  were,  that  the  spiritual  order,  and  therefore  the 
church  as  the  representative  of  that  order,  is  supreme,  and 
temporal  sovereigns  are  subjected  to  it,  and  to  the  pope  as 
its  supreme  visible  chief.  Popes  and  councils  in  exercising 
authority  over  sovereigns  even  in  temporals  were,  according 
to  those  maxims,  only  exercising  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
churcli  as  the  spiritual  authority,  and  consequently  sover- 
eigns were  bound  to  obey  them,  not  by  human  law  only,  but 
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«ls()  by  the  law  of  God.  Suoli  incontest'ibly  i'h  the;  doc.triin 
•of  the  iiKi^niliocnt  hullfi  of  St.  (iren^ory  aiid  I»(tnif;UM>,  and 
of  the  inaxiAis  accurdin<>j  to  wliicli  it  is  attempted  to  justify 
the  j)ower  exercised  over  80verei<2;n8  by  popes  and  councils. 

Now  tliesc  maxims  either  were  true  or  tlw^y  were  fals(^ 
If  they  were  false,  liow  will  you  justify  an  infallible  ehnn^li 
— expressly  ordained  of  God  to  teaeli  the  truth  in  faitli  and 
morals,  and  to  conduct  individuals  and  nations  in  the  way 
of  holiness — in  ado])tin^  and  actinij:  on  them  ?  If  they  were 
true,  bow  can  you  deny  that  the  power  exercised  is  of  divine 
orii^in,  or  pretend  that  it  is  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
peo])le,  or  the  concession  of  sovereigns? 

Moreover,  we  confess  that  we  are  extremely  averse  to 
defending  things  in  the  history  of  the  church,  which  happen 
just  now  to  be  unpopular,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
iiuthorized  by  the  maxims  of  the  age,  that  is,  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  time.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  public  opinion 
is  infallible  or  obligatory.  We  are  unwilling  to  receive  it 
iis  law,  and  cannot  understand  how  an  infallible  church, 
deriving  her  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  above,  can  take 
it  for  her  guide,  far  less  how,  in  case  she  adopts  and  follows 
nn  erroneous  opinion,  she  can  plead  in  her  justification  or  ex- 
cuse, that  she  "  only  followed  and  applied  the  maxims  very 
generally  received,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  men  the 
most  enlightened  and  virtuous."  Have  we  in  the  church 
nothing  superior  to  human  intelligence  and  virtue  ?  Is  the 
<^hurch  dependent  upon,  and  responsible  to,  public  opinion, 
and  therefore  in  nothing  superior  to  an  ordinary  Protestant 
sect?  We  own  we  had  thought  it  the  office  of  the  church, 
not  to  learn  from  public  opinion,  but  to  instruct  and  form 
it, — not  to  be  judged  by  it,  but  to  judge  it, — not  to  conform 
to  the  maxims  of  the  age,  but  to  use  all  her  power  to  make 
the  age  conform  to  her  own  maxims.  Is  this  her  office  ?  Is 
she  qualified  to  discharge  it?  How,  then,  undertake  to 
justify  her  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  you  deny  to  be 
properly  hers,  on  the  ground  that  she  only  followed  the 
maxims  of  the  age ;  or  how  dare  you  suppose,  in  case  of  a 
^collision  between  her  and  public  opinion,  that  she,  not 
public  opinion,  is  in  the  wrong,  and  must  give  way  ? 

The  church,  placed  in  the  world  to  teach  and  govern  it, 
must  undoubtedly  apply  her  own  principles  and  maxims 
according  to  the  circumstances,  conditions,  and  wants  of  par- 
ticular times  and  places;  but  we  cannot  help  believing  that 
it  is  our  duty  either  to  renounce  her,  and  no  longer  hold 
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her  to  be  God's  church,  siipernaturally  endowed  and  as- 
sisted, or  else  to  maintain  that  the  principles  and  maxims 
she  adopts  and  applies,  no  matter  in  what  age  or  nation,  are 
those  which  she  receives  from  her  Lord,  and  not  from  the 
world  which  slie  is  ordained  to  teach  and  govern.  If  she 
adopts  and  applies  false  principles  and  maxims,  or  a  line  of 
policy  not  at  all  times  and  places  just  and  true  in  principle, 
she  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  inexcusable,  and  it  is  but  a  mis- 
erable defence  to  allege  that  she  only  "  follows  and  applies 
the  maxims  very  generally  received,  not  only  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  by  men  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous."  Re- 
establish the  "  discipline  of  the  secret,"  if  you  can,  resort  to 
the  mconomia  or  prudent  reserve  practised  by  the  fathers, 
if  you  will,  or  if  it  is  possible  w^th  the  past  history  of  the 
church  before  the  public,  but  do  not  take  up  a  line  of  de- 
fence that  reduces  her  to  the  level  of  human  governments, 
philosophies,  and  sects.  Least  of  all  attempt  to  justify  her 
on  the  ground  that  she  only  conforms  to  the  maxims  of  the 
age,  that  is,  of  the  world,  especially  in  these  times,  w^hen 
the  tendency  is  to  derive  all  authority  from  the  multitude, 
and  to  declare  popular  opinion  the  supreme  law. 

We  have  not  read  M.  Gosselin's  highly  esteemed  and 
learned  work  on  the  power  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  consequently  are  unable  to  speak  of  his 
theory  as  lie  may  himself  hold  it.  What  we  oppose  is  not 
his  theory,  at  least  as  his,  but  a  theory  which  we  every  day 
encounter,  and  which  is  almost  everywhere  alleged  against 
us,  whenever  we  venture  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  order,  save  as  a  vague  speculation,  intended  to  have 
no  practical  application, — a  theory  apparently  adopted  as  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  Gallicanism  and  ultramontan- 
ism,  yet  a  compromise  in  which  the  concessions  are  all  on 
the  side  of  the  anti-Gallican,  and  incompatible  with  the 
theory  of  the  church  that  we  have  been  taught,  and  with 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  natural  relation  between  the 
two  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual.  JSTothing  we  may  say 
is  intended  to  have  any  application  to  M.  Gosselin  himself. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  advocates  of  this  popular  theory, 
which  concedes  the  human,  but  denies  the  divine  right  of 
the  church  over  sovereigns,  confound  two  things  which  are 
very  distinguishable,  namely,  the  origin  and  ground  of  the 
power  in  question,  and  the  conditions  of  its  practical  exercise 
and  its  temporal  or  civil  consequences.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  power  was  in  accordance  with  the  public  law  and  the  gen- 
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erally  received  in«axiin8  of  Cliristeiuloni  in  the  middle  a^e8, 
and  liad  it  not  been  so,  its  exereise  would  not  and  could  not 
liave  had  direct  ])ractical  ellects  in  the  civil  oi'der.  To  its  pi*a(;- 
tical  etHcacy  in  temporals,  the  consent  of  soverei<^ns  and  of 
the  people  was  indispensable.  TJie  church  is  liereelf  a  fii)ir- 
itual  kiui^dom,  and  her  powers  are  in  their  oi*ii:;in  and  na- 
ture spiritual,  and  to  be  exercised  always  for  a  spiritual  end. 
Her  exercise  of  these  powers  has  not  per  se  temporal  conse- 
quences in  the  temporal  order,  because  she  is  not  herself  the 
temporal  power,  and  has  not  in  herself  the  material  force 
re(piisite  to  give  them  temporal  eifect,  and  cannot,  as  a  fact, 
obtain  it  without  the  consent  of  the  power,  royal,  aristo- 
cratic, or  popular.  She  might  without  the  maxims  and 
public  law  of  the  middle  ages  have  performed  all  the  acts 
she  did  in  regard  to  temporal  sovereigns,  and  they  would 
have  had  their  spiritual  eifect,  but  no  temporal  or  civil 
effects.  In  a  country  like  ours,  for  example,  excommuni- 
cation has  only  spiritual  consequences,  because  the  civil  law 
does  not  recognize  it.  The  excommunicated  person  loses 
none  of  his  civil  rights,  and  stands  before  the  civil  law  or 
the  state  precisely  as  if  no  sentence  of  excommunication 
had  been  pronounced  against  him.  Marriage,  invalid  l)y 
the  canon  law,  yet  not  contrary  to  the  civil  law,  is  invalid 
here  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  and  loses  none  of  its 
civil  rights  or  effects.  The  excommunication  and  deposi- 
tion by  the  pope  of  a  sovereign  of  England  would,  as  the 
English  law  now  stands,  work  no  civil  consequences,  because 
the  law  of  the  realm  does  not  recognize  such  excommunica- 
tion and  deposition,  and  makes  none  of  the  civil  rights  or 
prerogatives  of  the  sovereio:n  depend  on  his  being  in  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  this,  too,  whether 
the  sovereign  be  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant.  Yet  were  her 
present  gracious  Majesty  to  become  reconciled  to  the  churcli, 
she  would  forfeit  her  crown,  because  the  civil  law  incapaci- 
tates all  but  Protestants,  of  some  sort,  from  wearing  it,  as 
before  Elizabeth  it  incapacitated  all  but  Catholics.  As  a 
fact,  then,  the  canons  of  the  church  can  have  civil  conse- 
quences only  on  condition  that  the  prince  recognizes  them 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  Hence  the  church  can  never  secure 
to  her  decrees,  sentences,  or  canons  their  proper  civil  effects 
against,  or  without,  the  consent  of  temporal  sovereigns. 
Like  consequences  w^ould  not  now^  generally  follow  acts  like 
those  of  the  popes  and  councils  in  the  middle  ages,  because 
now  in  most  states  the  civil  law  does  not  recoo:nize  them, 
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and  would  treat  them  as  non  avenus.  The  civil  law  in  our 
times  concedes  to  the  acts  of  the  spiritual  authority  no  civil 
efficacy,  and  therefore  their  direct  consequences  are  all  con- 
fined to  the  spiritual  order.  We  grant,  then,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  church  is  dependent  on  the  consent  of 
tlie  people  for  the  civil  consequences  of  her  power  over 
temporal  princes,  and  in  this  sense  and  thus  far  we  agree 
with  the  advocates  of  the  theory  in  question. 

But  not  therefore  does  it  follow  that  the  power  formerly 
exercised  by  popes  and  councils  over  sovereigns  in  tem- 
porals is  derived  from  the  concessions  of  princes  and  the 
consent  of  the  people,  from  human  law,  and  the  generally 
received  maxims  of  the  age.  It  by  no  means  follows  from 
any  thing  of  this  sort,  that  princes  or  people  have  the  right 
before  God  to  prevent  the  power  from  having  its  civil  con- 
sequences, or  that  the  power  itself  is  not  of  divine  origin, 
and  inherent  in  the  church  as  the  spiritual  authority.  A 
man  may,  if  he  chooses  to  incur  eternal  damnation,  reject  or 
blaspheme  the  church,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  has 
the  right  to  do  so.  Princes  and  people  may  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize as  law  the  canons  of  the  churchy  and  proceed  as  if 
no  such  canons  existed ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  they 
can  do  so  without  wrong,  or  without  incurring  the  wrath 
of  Heaven.  The  church  may,  in  fact,  depend  on  the  will 
of  sovereigns  or  civil  enactments  for  the  civil  efficacy  of  her 
canons,  and  yet  have  a  divine  riglit  over  sovereigns  in  tem- 
porals as  well  as  in  spirituals.  Because  the  public  law  and 
the  maxims  generally  received  by  nations  have,  in  this  re- 
spect, been  changed  in  modern  times,  we  cannot  say  that 
they  have  been  rightfully  clianged,  that  civilization,  free- 
dom, and  virtue  have  profited  by  the  change,  or  that  tlie 
popes  have  lost,  far  less  abandoned,  the  power  they  formerly 
exercised  over  temporal  affairs.  They  may  not  assert  the 
power  now,  because  now  it  cannot  be  exercised  with  its  prop- 
er temporal  consequences ;  but  because  they  do  not  now 
assert  it,  we  are  not  to  conclude  tliat  they  do  not  now  pos- 
sess it,  or  that  they  did  not  exercise  it  by  divine  right. 

We  regard  this  question,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  two 
powers  to  each  other,  as  of  no  little  practical  importance  at 
the  present  time,  and  even  in  our  own  country  ;  and  thougli 
we  have  often  discussed  it,  we  must  be  allowed  to  discuss 
it  again,  and  with  some  thoroughness.  There  have  crept 
even  into  the  Catholic  camp  not  a  few  gross  errors  in  regard 
to  it,  which  are  no  less  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  and  social 
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onlor,  than  liostilc  to  tlio  cliui-cli  luid  rlcrof^atory  to  tlic 
ri«;hts  of  \\vr  s()V(»r(M«^ii  poiitilL  It  is  quite  the  fa.shion  i'vcn 
for  Catiiolic  politicians  to  assert,  that,  tliou<j:h  the  church  is 
supremo  in  spirituals,  the  state  in  teniporals  is  abfiolutely 
iudepeudont  of  her  authority.  "  licnder  unto  Ca3.sar  the 
thiui^-s  that  are  Caesar's.  As  long  as  the  church  keej:)S  with- 
in her  own  province,  and  confines  herself  to  spirituals,  we 
respect  her,  and  submit  to  her  autliority  ;  in  S])iritual8,  we 
even  recognize  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  allow  that  in 
them  he  may  do  wliat  he  pleases ;  but  he  has  no  authority 
in  temporals,  and  in  them  we  will  do  as  we  please."  Such 
is  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  day,  and  of  not  a  few  who 
would  take  it  as  a  gross  affront  and  as  downright  injustice 
were  we  to  insinuate  that  they  are  but  sorry  Catholics. 
Scarcely  a  Catholic  layman  amongst  us  engaged  in  politics 
can  open  his  mouth  without  uttering  this  doctrine,  and 
uttering  it  as  if  it  were  an  incontestable  truth  and  a  maxim 
of  divine  wisdom.  It  has  become  the  commonplace  of  the 
whole  political  world,  and  is  rung  out  upon  us  from  thrones 
and  the  cabinets  of  ministers,  the  halls  of  "iustice  and  lecjis- 
lation,  and  from  the  hustings  and  the  caucus.  Whoso  ven- 
tures to  question  it,  is  stared  at  as  the  ghost  of  some  old 
dreamy  monk  of  the  dark  ages.  Let  us,  then,  be  allowed 
to  examine  it. 

"The  church  is  supreme  in  spirituals,  the  state  in  tem- 
porals ;  the  two  powers  are  distinct,  each  independent  in  its 
own  order."  This  is  the  popular  doctrine  in  its  least  offen- 
sive form.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  bishops, — or 
rather  Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV., — assembled  by 
order  of  the  king  in  1682.  According  to  this  doctrine,  in 
all  that  belongs  to  the  temporal  order,  the  temporal  author- 
ity is  supreme,  and  therefore  absolutely  independent  of  the 
spiritual  authority.  This  is  a  bold  doctrine,  and  it  requires 
some  nerve  in  a  man  who  believes  in  God  to  defend  it.  If 
it  is  conceded,  it  must  be  maintained,  that,  let  the  sovereign 
reign  as  he  will,  tyrannize  and  oppress  his  subjects  in  tem- 
porals as  he  may,  the  spiritual  authority  has  no  right  to 
rebuke  him,  and  the  pope,  as  visible  head  of  the  church,  has 
no  power  to  admonish  him,  or  to  subject  him  to  discipline. 
However  his  subjects  may  be  ground  down  to  the  dust, 
however  they  may  groan  under  the  weight  of  his  iniquitous 
exactions,  the  church  must  look  on  in  silence,  and  never 
dare  open  her  mouth  in  their  behalf,  or  in  the  most  modest 
and  timid  tones  possible  remind  the  tyrant  "  that  the  king 
is  not  in  reigning,  but  in  reigning  justly." 
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Nor  is  this  the  worst.  The  doctrine  means,  if  any  thing, 
that  the  temporal  order  is  independent  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  therefore  of  God  himself.  It  must,  if  independent  of 
the  spiritual  authority,  be  virtually  independent  of  God, 
even  though  you  should  pretend  that  it  is  bound  to  obey 
his  law ;  for  it  can  in  such  case  be  bound  to  obey  that  law 
only  as  it  interprets  it  for  itself,  and  a  law  which  it  is  free 
to  interpret  for  itself  is  no  law  at  all — is  but  its  own  will, 
passion,  or  caprice.  To  declare  the  temporal  independent 
of  the  spiritual,  is  only,  in  other  words,  to  declare  that  God 
has  no  dominion  over  it,  no  right  to  legislate  for  it,  or  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  it,  and  therefore  that  sovereigns  in  tempo- 
rals are  under  no  law,  accountable  to  no  power  above  them- 
selves, and  free  to  do  whatever  they  please.  Their  sover- 
eign will  and  pleasure  is  the  only  rule  of  right  or  wrong  in 
temporals.  What  the  prince  wills  is  right,  what  he  forbids 
is  wrong.  Here  is  absolute  political  atheism.  God  is  voted 
out  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  in  politics  there  is 
no  God,  unless  it  be  the  temporal  sovereign  himself.  Do 
you  not  see  that,  if  you  hold  this,  you  must  take  Csesar  for 
God,  as  under  pagan  Home,  and  hold  right  and  godlike 
whatever  he  does,  and  that  it  is  permitted  you  to  have  no 
will  but  his?  How,  if  Caesar  be  God,  or  subject  to  the  divine 
law  only  as  he  interprets  it  for  himself,  can  you  accuse  him 
of  tyranny  or  oppression  ?  What  law  can  you  adduce  that 
he  is  bound  to  obey  ?  What  right  have  you  to  denounce  the 
temporal  tyranny  of  a  Nero,  a  Decius,  a  Maximian,  a  Dio- 
cletian, a  Henry  II.,  a  Louis  of  Bavaria,  a  Don  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  or  a  Charles  le  Mauvais  ?  Let  the  crowned  nxonsters, 
whom  all  history  holds  up  to  our  execration,  ride  roughshod 
as  they  will  over  the  hearts  of  their  inoffending  subjects, 
what  right  have  you  to  blame  them  ?  They  do  but  exercise 
the  independence  you  claim  for  them,  and  denounce  us  for 
denying  to  them. 

Jhit  it  may  be  you  are  democrats,  and  fancy  that  you  ob- 
viate this  objection  by  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
])le,  and  making  all  power  emanate  from  them,  and  all  rul- 
ers and  magistrates  responsible  to  them.  But  you  only 
crown  the  people  instead  of  one  man,  put  the  people  in  the 
place  of  the  king.  You  assert  their  independence  of  the 
chui'ch,  and  maintain  the  absolute  independence  of  their 
will  in  temporals.  Are  the  people  as  sovereign  bound  to 
conform  to  the  law  of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  church  ? 
To  say  that,  would  be  to  abandon  your  favorite  doctrine, 
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and  to  nu^rco  witli  us.  Ar(;  t\ivy  IxmiikI  to  coiilonn  to  that 
law  only  as  tlu^y  interpret  it  for  tlieniselveH?  Then  ai*e  tlw.y 
virtually  not  hound  by  it  at  all.  Are  the  people  a  Ood  i 
You  cannot  say  it,  if  you  are  Christians.  Are  they  infnlli- 
l)le?  Yon  darci  not  ])i'etend  it,  if  you  J'(»speet  coinnion  sense. 
Are  they  impeccable^  You  know  better,  if  you  know  any 
thin^i^.  What  assurance,  then,  have  you  that  they  will  not 
construe  the  law  of  God,  even  if  they  acknowledge  it,  so  as 
to  authorize  whatever  iniquity  they,  for  the  time  beirif;,  im- 
agine it  for  their  interest  to  practise?  Or  that  they  will  not 
tyrannize  in  temporals  as  well  and  as  fatally  as  kings  and 
kaisers  ? 

"  O,  but  you  bla>pheme  the  people  !  You  are  no  demo- 
crat;  3'ou  are  an  absolutist,  an  aristocrat,  a  monarchist,  and 
would  have  kings  and  nobles,  born  booted  and  spurred,  to 
ride  us  by  the  grace  of  God.  A  has  les  rois  !  A  has  les 
aristocrats  I  Vive  le  peiiple  !  "  Peace,  good  friends  !  Do 
not  suppose,  because  you  have  lost  your  senses,  that  every- 
body else  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  Do  not 
fancy  that,  because  your  understandings  have  become  dark- 
ened, you  are  enlightened,  or  that  all  light  is  extinguished. 
If  you  retain  the  least  glimmering  of  common  sense,  you 
must  see  that  it  is  precisely  against  absolutism,  that  is,  the 
independence  of  the  temporal  sovereign,  whether  king  or 
people,  that  we  are  contending.  Blaspheme  the  people ! 
And  whom  do  you  blaspheme  when  you  put  the  people  in 
the  place  of  God,  and  declare  their  will  the  law  of  God,  as 
you  do  in  your  application  of  the  maxim,  "  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God  "  ?  We  love  freedom,  perhaps, 
as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  you  do  ;  but  do  not  require  us 
to  be  stupid  enough  to  suppose  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
it  is  to  destroy  its  indispensable  conditions.  Have  you  no 
knowledge  of  history  \  Know  ye  not  that  the  very  doctrine 
which  w^e  oppose,  and  you  defend,  was  originally  invented 
by  graceless  courtiers  to  please  tyrannical  masters,  and  that 
it  has  been  by  substituting  it  for  what  you  call  the  monkish 
doctrine  of  the  dark  ages,  that  kings  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  all  law^,  destroyed  the  old  free  constitutions 
of  Europe,  and  established  very  nearly  throughout  all  Chris- 
tendom that  Byzantine  system  of  government,  or  that  cen- 
tralized despotism,  against  w^hich  you  direct  in  vain  your 
Jacobinical  and  red-republican  revolutions ?  You,  with  all 
your  democratic  froth  and  foam,  only  reproduce  in  another 
form  the  very  doctrine  that  permits  kings  to  play  the  tyrant 
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at  will.  Because  you  make  the  people  God,  or  at  least 
claim  for  them  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  of  God,  you. 
must  not  suppose  that  we  make  kings  and  kaisers  the  object 
of  our  idolatry.  We  are  republican,  republican  born  and 
republican  bred,  and  we  have  never  yet  raised  our  voice  but 
in  behalf  of  freedom  and  against  tyranny ;  and  against  tyr- 
anny and  the  principles  of  tyranny  we  will  raise  it,  whether 
royal  or  popular.  We  wish  the  people  free, — free  from 
their  own  passions,  and  from  yonrs  and  mine, — alike  free 
from  despots  and  from  demagogues ;  and  we  know  there  is 
and  can  be  no  freedom  for  them,  either  in  spirituals  or  tem- 
porals, except  in  so  far  as  they  are  subjected  to  tlie  law  of 
God,  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  his  church. 

Democracy,  understood  as  the  ancients  understood  it,  may 
be  a  good  government,  nay,  the  best  government,  when  and 
where  it  is  legitimate,  as  with  us.  But  even  legitimate 
•democracy  has  a  natural  tendency,  as  old  Aristotle  tells  us, 
to  "  degenerate  into  dcTnagogieP  And  does  so  degenerate, 
■^'  when  the  lowest  of  the  people,  those  who  have  no  for- 
tune and  less  virtue,  become  tlie  majority,  suffer  themselves 
to  be  seduced  by  flatterers  to  despoil  and  oppress  the  rest. 
For  the  people  also  are  a  monarch,  not  an  individual,  but  a 
collective  monarch.  Hence  they  seek  to  be  themselves  a 
monarchy,  and  to  reign  alone,  without  law,  as  a  despot. 
They  assume  the  air  and  manner  of  tyrants  ;  and  like  them 
have  their  flatterers,  who  grow  rich  and  powerful,  because 
the  people  dispose  of  all,  and  they  dispose  of  the  people."* 

We  are  no  advocates  of  monarchy  ;  we  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  our  country,  and  we  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  against  kingly  and  much  in  favor  of  republican 
government,  if  the  prevalence  of  Jacobinism,  socialism,  and 
communism,  so  many  degrees  worse  than  the  worst  mon- 
archy possible  in  a  Christian  country,  did  not  make  it  our 
duty  to  be  silent  in  both  respects.  The  madness  and  infidel- 
ity of  European  radicals  have  made  it  impossible  to  say 
aught  against  monarchical  government,  without  making  war 
on  the  church  and  on  society  itself.  But  whoever  knows 
any  thing  of  democracies  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  peo- 
ple count  for  much  less  in  them  than  is  commonly  pretended. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  in  all  countries  are  well  dis- 
posed, sincerely  desire  just  and  stable  government ;  but  they 
are   necessarily   engrossed    with    their   private   affairs,  and 

♦Aristotle  a^ud  Rohrbacher,  Hist.  Univ.  de  I'l^glise  Cath.,  tome  I.,  p.  xii. 
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i<jjnorant  iiiid  inolliciont  in  wlwit  regards  tlic  |)u])lic.  'I'licy 
must  lit  best  roly  on  the  few  fur  infoniuitioii,  oven  wliore 
iiows|)a])ors  ahoiiiul,  and  they  easily  fall  a  ])rcy  to  denia- 
^'oo'ues  and  j)ar(  y  leaders,  who  ilatter  and  deeeive  tliein.  The 
will  that  rules  in  a  democracy  is  the  will  of  these  dem- 
aii^oi^^ues  and  party  leaders,  wlio  liavc  no  honest  principle  to 
restrain  them,  and  who  can  be  deterred  by  no  considerations 
of  shame  ;  for  they  allect  always  to  rule  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  are  able  to  shift  upon  them  the  responsibility 
of  tiieir  own  acts.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  without 
any  disrespect  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  democ- 
racies can  tyrannize  and  oppress  as  effectually,  and  to  as 
great  an  extent,  as  monarchies  themselves,  and  therefore 
that  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  tem- 
poral power  in  temporals  is  no  less  dangerous  to  civil  liberty 
where  the  form  of  the  government  is  popular,  than  where  it 
is  monarchicaL  Demagogues  and  party  leaders,  to  say  the 
least,  are  no  more  infallible  or  impeccable  than  kings  and 
emperors,  and  no  more  safe  depositaries  of  absolute  power. 

No  man,  unless  a  downright  atheist,  dares,  in  just  so  many 
words,  to  assert  the  monstrous  proposition,  that  the  tem- 
poral order  is  not  subjected  to  the  law  of  God.  God  is  the 
universal  Lord,  the  sovereign  King,  and  his  dominion  extends- 
to  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  for  he  is  the  sole  cre- 
ator of  all,  and  from  him,  and  by  him,  and  in  him,  and  for 
him,  are  all  things,  in  whom  we  also  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  His  providence  extends  over  all  the  works  of 
his  hands,  and  he  takes  cognizance  of  all  our  thoughts, 
w^ords,  and  deeds, — our  eating  and  our  drinking,  our  down- 
sitting  and  our  uprising,  our  sleeping  and  our  waking,  our 
speaking  and  our  silence ;  he  gives  us  seed  time  and  har- 
vest, the  early  and  the  latter  rains,  the  heat  of  summer  and 
the  snows  of  winter ;  he  makes  the  corn  to  grow  in  our 
valleys,  and  crowns  our  hills  with  flocks  and  herds  ;  he  gives 
victory  or  defeat  to  our  armies,  setteth  up  and  putteth  down 
kings,  rears  the  infant  colony  into  a  mighty  people,  and 
overwdielms  the  empire  and  makes  the  populous  city  deso- 
late ;  he  is  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  nations  as  of  individuals,, 
in  temporals  as  in  spirituals.  His  law  is  as  universal  as  his 
providence,  and  is  the  sovereign  law  in  all  things,  for  all  in 
heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth. 

This  universal  dominion,  extending  to  temporals  no  less 
than  to  spirituals,  which  none  dare  deny  to  God,  or  can 
deny  to  him,  unless  they  deny  his  existence,  and  therefore 
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their  own,  belongs  also  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  only 
as  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  as  he  is  the  Son  of  Man. 
^'  All  things,"  he  sajs,  "  are  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father." 
(St.  Luke  X.  22.)  "  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and 
in  earth."  (St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18.)  Here  his  universal  domin- 
ion is  unequivocally  asserted,  and  asserted  of  him  as  Son  of 
Man,  because  it  is  said  to  be  delivered  and  given  to  him, 
wdiich  could  not  be  said  of  him  as  Son  of  God,  for  as  Son 
of  God  he  is  God,  and  always  possessed  it.  That  he  pos- 
sesses this  dominion  as  Son  of  Man  was  well  argued  in  1329 
by  Roger,  archbishop-elect  of  Sens,  before  Philippe  de  Ya- 
lois,  in  behalf  of  the  French  bishops  and  clergy,  against 
Pierre,  lord  of  Cugnieres,  who  had  spoken  in  the  name 
of  the  French  nobility  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  we  are 
opposing. 

"For,"  he  says,  addressing  the  king,  "Jesus  Christ  had  both  powers 
[temporal  and  spiritual],  not  only  according  to  his  divine  nature,  but 
also  according  to  his  hunaan  nature.  He  is  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedech,  and  hath  written  upon  his  garment,  and  on  his  thigh, 
King  op  kings  and  Lord  op  lords.  (Rev.  xix.  16.)  By  his  thigh 
and  garment  is  understood  his  humanity  united  to  his  divinity,  as  a 
garment  to  him  who  is  clothed  therewith.  He  says  of  himself  *  All 
power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews says  that  God,  his  Father,  hath  'constituted  him  heir  of  all  things,' 
and  the  apostle  applies  to  him  the  words  of  the  eighth  Psalm:  *  Thou 
has  made  him  a  little  less  than  the  angels;  thou  hast  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honor;  and  hast  set  him  over  all  the  works  of  thy  hands. 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet;  all  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  beasts  of  the  field.'  Now  in  subjecting  all  things  to  him,  the 
apostle  concludes,  '  God  has  left  nothing  not  subjected  to  him.'  (Heb. 
i.  2;  ii.  7 — 9.)  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  in  that  same  nature  in  which 
Christ  is  inferior  to  the  angels,  he  has  dominion  over  all  things.  The 
same  conclusion  follows  from  this  other  text  (Phil.  ii.  8 — 10);  *  He  hum- 
bled himself,  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Wherefore  God  hath  exalted  him  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those 
that  are  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell.'  Hence  according  to  that  nature 
in  which  he  humbled  himself  hath  God  exalted  him  above  all  things, 
since  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  must  bow.  St.  Peter  asserts  the 
same  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (x.  40 — 42),  where  he  says,  that  God  has 
appointed  him  to  be  the  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead;  for  he  speaks 
of  him  according  to  that  nature  in  which  God  raised  him  up  again  the 
third  day.     All  scripture  proclaims  the  same  thing."* 

*  Apud  Rohrbacher,  Hist.  Uiiiv.  de  V^glise  Caih.,  torn.  XX.  pp. 
302,  303. 
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Kinc^fi  and  temporal  lords,  as  sncli,  are  confessedly  nnll, 
and  thrrefore  nid<n()WM,  in  the  K])iritii:d  oi-dcM*,  and  arc  in  it 
only  private  individuals,  indistinii^nisliabk;  as  to  state  or 
di<]^nity  from  the  meanest  of  their  servants.  With  no  pi-o- 
)riety,  then,  could  our  Lord  liave  on  liis  garment  aiid  on 
lis  thiu^li,  ''  Kinu^  of  kind's  and  Lord  of  kn*ds,"  if  he  had  not 
dominion  over  them  in  temporals,  in  that  order  in  whieh 
they  are  kings  and  lords.  8t.  Panl  declares  (Col.  ii.  10),  that 
he  is  the  ''head  of  all  principality  and  power."  And  we 
may  conclude  with  absolute  certainty  that  he  has,  even  ac- 
cording to  his  hnman  nature,  universal  dominion  ;  and  that 
oidy  he,  as  the  apostle  says  (1  Cor.  xv.  27),  who  ])ut  all 
under  him,  is  not  subject  to  him.  It  follows,  therefore, 
necessarily,  if  the  dominion  of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh,  or  as 
the  Messiah,  is  thus  universal,  that  the  Christian  law,  the 
law  of  Christ,  extends  not  only  to  spirituals,  but  also  to 
temporals,  and  is  the  supreme  law  of  both  orders.  Kings 
and  lords,  magistrates  and  rulers,  sovereigns  and  subjects, 
are  under  it  in  all  things,  alike  in  things  temporal  and  in 
things  spiritual.  Whoso  denies  this  denies  not  merely  the 
sounder  opinion,  but  the  Christian  religion  itself. 

This  established,  we  demand  to  whom,  under  God,  it  be- 
longs to  keep,  interpret,  declare,  and  apply  the  law  of  Christ. 
Whom  hath  our  Lord  constituted  the  depositary,  the  guar- 
dian, and  the  judge  of  his  law  ?  Certainly  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Apostolic  Roman  Church,  and  the  successor  of  Peter, 
as  visible  head  or  supreme  chief  of  that  church.  "  All 
]')ower  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  there- 
fore and  teach  all  nations ;  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things  w^hatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you."  (St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18 — 20.)  Here,  plainly  our 
Lord  commits  his  law  to  his  church,  and  gives  her  pastors 
authority  to  teach  it  to  all  nations,  and  to  teach  them  to  ob- 
serve whatsoever  it  commands.  Certain  then  is  it,  that  the 
church  has  received  his  law,  and  is  the  guardian  and  judge 
for  all  men,  of  whatever  rank,  state,  or  dignity,  in  all  things 
to  which  it  extends,  and  therefore  that  all  are  bound  to  re- 
ceive it  from  her,  and  to  observe  it  in  all  things  as  she 
teaches  and  declares  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say  here,  that  she 
is  its  guardian  and  judge  in  spirituals,  and  that  sovereigns 
are  its  guardian  and  judge  in  temporals.  The  commission 
is  to  the  church,  not  to  the  state,  and  nowhere  can  it  be 
found  that  our  Lord  has  made  princes,  as  such,  guardians 
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and  judges  of  his  law,  even  in  the  temporal  order.  Pie  only 
gives  them  authority  to  execute  it  when  declared  to  them. 
Besides,  to  keep,  teach,  and  declare  the  law  of  Christ, 
whether  in  spirituals  or  temporals,  is  manifestly  a  spiritual 
function,  and  temporal  sovereigns,  it  is  confessed  in  the  very 
doctrine  we  oppose,  have  no  spiritual  functions. 

Here  we  must  be  permitted  to  avail  ourselves  again  of  the 
reasoning  of  Roger,  archbishop-elect  of  Sens,  in  reply  to 
Pierre  de  Cugnieres.  After  having,  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,  established  the  dominion  of  our  Lord  according  to 
his  human  nature,  over  both  orders,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
Roger  proceeds : 

"St.  Peter,  whom  our  Lord  constituted  his  vicar,  had  the  same  power. 
He  condemns  judicially  Ananias  and  Saphira  for  the  crimes  of  larceny 
and  lying.  Paul  also  pronounces  sentence  against  the  convicted  fornica- 
tor. That  Christ  has  willed  to  give  this  judgment  to  the  church,  is  man- 
ifest from  his  words  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 18);  '  If  thy  brother  sin  against 
thee,  go  and  rebuke  him  between  thee  and  him  alone.  If  he  hear  thee 
thou  shalt  gain  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  take  with  thee 
one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may  stand.  And  if  he  will  not  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the  church.  And  if 
he  will  not  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the 
publican.  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  upon  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  upon  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven,'  Behold  how  expressly  he  wills  that,  wherever 
there  is  sin  of  one  against  another,  if  the  delinquent  corrects  not  himself, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  so  that  the 
offender,  if  he  will  not  hear  her,  may  be  excommunicated.  And  the 
reason  he  gives  is,  that  '  whatsoever  ye  bind  or  loose  upon  earth  shall  be 
bound  or  loosed  in  heaven.*  Whatsoever,  all,  without  excepting  any 
thmg,  any  more  than  the  apostle  does,  when  he  says  all  is  subjected  to 
Christ.  I  prove  it,  also,  from  St.  Luke  (xxii.  38),  cited  by  his  lordship 
of  Cugnieres  in  his  own  favor.  I  will  beat  him  with  his  own  staff.  He 
says,  and  says  truly,  that  by  the  two  swords  are  to  be  understood  the 
two  powers,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual.  But  in  whose  power  does 
Christ  will  the  two  swords  to  be  placed?  Certainly  in  that  of  Peter 
and  the  apostles,  of  the  pope  and  bishops,  that  is,  of  the  church.  Do 
you  say  that  Christ  blamed  Peter  for  striking  with  the  temporal  sword? 
That  is  nothing.  For,  mark,  he  did  not  tell  him  to  throw  it  away,  but 
told  him  to  return  it  to  its  scabbard,  and  to  keep  it  in  his  possession, 
signifying,  that,  allliough  this  power  is  in  the  church,  he  wills  that  under 
the  New  Law  it  should  be  exercised  by  the  hand  of  the  layman  at  the 
order  of  the  priest. 

"I  prove  it  also,  in  the  third  place,  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  1 — 6),  who 
orders  that  whoever  has  a  lawsuit  should  bring  it  to  be  judged  before  the 
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s'liiits.  His  rcnsoning  is.  '  Know  ye  nol  Hint  the  8ninl8  slmll  jud^r  this 
world?  If  then  the  world  shall  ho  jud;:^cd  hy  you,  nrc  yc  unworthy  to 
judijio  the  siniillc'st  matters?  If  therefore  yo  shall  have  judixtnent  about 
the  thini::s  of  this  world,  set  them  to  judge  who  are  the  most  despised  in 
the  church.'  It  is  evident  from  these  testimonies,  without  ment-ionini;; 
others  which  I  omit,  that  both  powers  may  be  in  an  ecclesiastical  person. 
If  St.  Peter  and  the  apostles  made  little  use  of  the  temporal  power,  it 
was  in  virtue  of  the  principles,  "  All  things  are  lawful  to  me,  but  all  are 
not  expedient,'  and  '  Every  thing  in  its  time.'  Now  that  all  Gaul  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Christian  faith,  the  church  rightly  insists  on  the  punishment 
of  crimes  and  the  execution  of  justice,  that  men  may  amend  their  lives. 
Our  conclusion  is  therefore  founded  in  divine  right. 

"  I  prove  it  again  by  natural  reason He  appears  best  fitted  to 

judge  who  is  nearest  to  God,  the  rule  of  all  judgments.  Ecclesiastics 
are  nearest  to  God.  Therefore  it  is  fitting  that  the  church  should  judge 
in  these  matters.  Besides,  nobody  denies  that  ecclesiastics  may  take 
cognizance  of  the  sin  in  these  [temporal]  affairs.  INIoreover,  who  has  the 
right  to  judge  of  the  end  has  the  right  to  judge  of  what  is  ordained  to  it 
which  is  the  reason  of  its  existence.  The  body  being  ordained  to  the 
soul  and  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual,  the  church  therefore  has  the  right 
to  judge  of  both,  according  to  the  axiom,  The  accessoiy  foUow^s  the 
nature  of  the  principal." 

Such  was  the  Gallicanism  of  France  in  1329 ;  for  Roger 
spoke  before  the  king  in  conncil,  after  consultation  with  the 
assembled  bishops,  by  their  order,  and  in  their  name.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  Gallicanism  of  the  Four  Articles  there 
is  a  distance.  In  1329  the  French  clergy  thought  more  of 
asserting  the  rights  of  tlie  church  than  of  pleasing  the  king, 
and  opposed  instead  of  following  the  maxims  of  the  French 
lawyers  and  courtiers.  Hence  the  difference  between  the 
Gallicanism  of  1329  and  the  Gallicanism  of  1682. 

There  are  two  points  made  by  Roger  against  the  nobles, 
that  of  themselves  alone  decide  the  whole  controversy. 
Nobody,  he  says,  doubts  that  ecclesiastics  may  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  sin  which  is  found  in  temporal  matters.  No- 
body can  doubt  it.  Every  Catholic  who  knows  his  catechism, 
or  who  has  ever  been  to  confession,  knows  that  the  priest 
can  interrogate  him  on  his  temporal  conduct,  and  judge  him 
for  sins  committed  in  his  temporal  no  less  than  in  his  spir- 
itual relations.  It  would  be  a  startling  novelty  for  a  Catho- 
lic to  be  told  by  his  ghostly  father  that  he  need  not  confess 
any  sins  he  may  have  committed  in  temporal  matters,  such 
as  Iving  and  cheatino;  in  his  business  transactions,  refusino- 
to  pay  his  honest  debts,  stealing,  fornication,  adultery,  mur- 
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der,  sedition,  treason,  for  these  pertain  to  the  temporal  order, 
and  the  church  has  no  jurisdiction  in  temporals.  Does  not 
the  law  of  Christ  extend  to  all  these  matters  ?  Are  they 
not  all  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  ?  Are  they  not  all  mat- 
ters which  touch  conscience?  How,  then,  withdraw  them 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and  say  that  she  has  no 
authority  in  temporals  ?  If  the  church  can  take  cognizance 
of  the  sins  of  private  individuals  in  the  temporal  order,  she 
can  also  take  cognizance  of  the  sins  of  public  persons,  of 
kings  and  magistrates,  in  the  same  order.  If  she  may  sub- 
ject private  persons  to  her  discipline  for  the  sins  of  forni- 
cation and  adultery,  why  not  sovereigns?  Do  these  sins 
cease  to  be  sins  when  committed  by  kings  and  kaisers?  If 
she  can  impose  on  private  persons  the  law  of  having  only 
one  wife,  can  she  not  do  the  same  for  sovereigns,  and  judge 
the  sovereign  as  well  as  the  private  person  who  violates  it? 
If  she  can  judge  of  sedition  and  treason  in  the  subject, 
wherefore  not  also  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the  prince  ? 
Are  tyranny  and  oppression  in  temporal  matters,  on  the 
part  of  princes,  less  sins  against  the  law  of  Christ,  than  sedi- 
tion and  treason  on  the  part  of  subjects?  Is  it  for  the 
church  to  bind  the  subject  to  the  prince,  and  not  the  prince 
to  the  subject?  Were  that  just?  What  king  ever  pro- 
tested against  the  church's  condemning  sedition  and  treason  ? 
By  what  right  does  the  church  condemn  these,  and  not  the 
prince  who  fails  in  his  duties  as  prince?  Theodosius  the 
Great  was  a  pious  and  orthodox  emperor,  but  he  was  liable 
to  fits  of  anger,  in  which  he  committed  acts  of  injustice. 
In  one  of  these  fits  he  ordered  a  most  cruel  massacre  of 
some  seven  thousand  of  his  subjects  in  the  city  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  This  was  an  act  in  the  temporal  order,  of  temporal 
sovereignty,  and  therefore  an  act  for  which  the  church,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  we  oppose,  could  not  judge  him ; 
nay,  for  which  even  God  himself  could  not  judge  him,  if  the 
temporal  sovereign  is  independent  of  the  spiritual  power  in 
temporals.  Yet  St.  Ambrose,  one  of  the  four  greatest  Latin 
•doctors  of  the  cluirch,  archbishop  of  Milan,  thought  other- 
wise, rebuked  him  severely  for  his  tyranny  to  his  subjects, 
and  made  him  do  public  penance  for  it.  Some  Christians, 
provoked  by  the  malignity  of  the  Jews,  destroyed  a  Jewish 
synagogue.  Theodosius  ordered  them  to  rebuild  it.  Here, 
again,  was  an  act  of  temporal  sovereignty  in  the  temporal 
order.  But  St.  Ambrose  interposed,  forbade  the  Christians 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  emperor,  and  informed  him  that  it 
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^^•;ls  not  lawful  for  CliriHtians  to  hiiild  the  tciri|)los  of  a  false 
ivlinion,  or  in  which  their  own  religion  would  be  blas- 
phcnied. 

The  other  point  made  by  Iloger  is  equally  conclusive, 
namely,  that  whoever  has  the  right  to  judge  of  the  end  has 
the  right  to  judge  of  the  means.  The  body  is  for  the  soul, 
the  temporal  is  for  the  spiritual,  and  therefore  the  church; 
since,  therefore,  she  has  the  right  to  judge  the  soul,  she  has 
the  right  to  judge  the  body;  and  since  she  has  the  right  to 
judge  the  spiritual,  she  has  the  right  to  judge  the  temporal. 
\Ve  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  the  temporal  does  not  ex- 
ist for  its  own  sake,  and  that  the  end  for  which  it  does  exist 
is  not  in  its  own  order,  —is  not  temporal  but  spiritual.  It 
has  no  end,  no  purpose,  no  legitimacy,  but  as  it  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  law  of  Christ,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
spiritual  end  of  man.  The  state  is  inaugurated,  the  king  is 
crowned  and  invested  with  the  insignia  of  command,  only 
for  society,  and  society  itself  is  only  for  man's  spiritual  des- 
tiny,— his  ultimate  union  with  God  as  his  supreme  good  ; 
for  man  has  been  created  solely  that  he  "  might  know,  love, 
and  serve  God  in  this  world,  and  be  happy  with  him  for 
ever  in  the  next."  This  is  his  end  and  only  end.  The 
earthly  is  for  the  heavenly,  the  seen  for  the  unseen,  the 
temporal  for  the  eternal,  man  for  God.  This  is  the  order 
of  things.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  law  according  to 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  in  all  times 
and  places,  man  fulhls  his  destiny,  or  attains  to  the  end  for 
v;liich  he  has  been  created  and  redeemed.  ISo  other  law 
has  ever  been  given  to  man.  The  Christian  religion  is,  in 
substance,  one  and  the  same  religion  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  not  a  new  religion,  and  is  a  new  law  only  as  to  its 
state,  for  St.  Paul  argues  to  the  Galatians,  that  it  was  before 
Moses,  and  therefore  that  it  was  madness  to  think  of  being 
])erfected  by  the  Mosaic  law  without  Christ.  They  wdio 
were  saved  before  the  comino:  of  Christ  were  saved  l3v  the 
same  faith,  the  same  religion,  the  same  law,  by  which  we 
are  saved ;  only  they  believed  in  a  Messiah  to  come,  and 
we  in  a  Messiah  who  has  come.  Always  was  the  law  of 
Christ  in  the  world,  always  was  it  the  one  law  for  all  men, 
of  whatever  state,  rank,  or  dignity, — the  only  law  by  which 
man  could  render  himself  acceptable  to  his  Maker  and  fulfil 
his  destiny.  There  never  has  been  any  other  religion  prop- 
erly so  called  than  that  of  Christ,  audi  that  is  of  all  times 
and  places. 
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Tlie  Catliolic  Church,  also,  is  from  the  beginning,  not  an 
institution  of  yesterday.  It  is  catholic  in  time  as  well  as  in 
space.  The  church  is  catholic,  we  are  taught  in  the  cat- 
echism, because  "  she  subsists  in  all  ages,  teaches  all  nations, 
and  maintains  all  truth."  She  has  subsisted  under  different 
modes  indeed  in  all  ages;  but  whether  as  the  patriarchal 
religion,  as  the  synagogue,  or  as  the  Homan  Catholic  com- 
munion, she  is  always  one  and  the  same  Catholic  Church, 
the  immaculate  spouse  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world,  and  the  joyful  mother  of  all  the  faithfuL 
All  things  are  ordered  in  reference  to  her.  Her  Maker  is 
her  husband,  and  he  will  own  none  as  his  children  who  have 
not  been  carried  in  her  womb  and  nursed  at  her  breasts. 
Such  is  his  will,  eternal  as  his  own  being,  and  which  is  with- 
out variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  immutable  and  im- 
movable as  his  own  nature.  She  has  been  instituted  ex^ 
pressly  to  guide,  assist,  and  conduct  us  to  God.  For  this 
end  she  has  been  made  the  depositary  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
authorized  to  keep,  to  teach,  to  interpret  and  apply  it, — to 
teach,  feed,  rule,  and  govern  all  men  and  nations,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  final  and  only  end.  How,  then,  say  she  has 
no  authority  over  temporals  ?  How  can  she  have  authority 
to  judge  the  only  end  for  which  temporals  exist,  or  have 
any  right  to  exist,  if  she  have  not  the  right  to  judge  them, 
and  to  approve  or  condemn  them  as  they  do  or  do  not  sub- 
serve this  end  ?  How  can  she  have  charge  of  tliee  nd  with- 
out also  having  charge  of  the  means,  since  the  means  are 
necessarily  subordinated  to  the  end,  and  controlled  by  it  ? 
As  she  has  charge  of  the  end,  that  is  of  gaining  the  end,  she 
must  have  charge  of  the  means,  and  as  the  temporal  exists 
only  as  a  means  to  man's  final  end,  she  must,  by  virtue  of 
the  very  spiritual  authority  which  she  confessedly  is,  have 
supreme  power  over  the  temporal,  and  plenary  authority  to 
govern  it  accordinc^  to  the  demands  or  the  utility  of  the  end, 
and  therefore  in  all  respects  whatever. 

But  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  insist  on  a  doctrine  which 
we  do  not.  We  contend  not  here  for  the  doctrine,  that  the 
state  holds  from  God  only  through  the  church,  although  we 
should  be  loath  to  deny  even  that  doctrine,  since  it  has  high 
authority  in  its  favor;  but  we  stop  with  the  doctrine  of 
Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  that  the  temporal  prince  holds  his 
authority  from  God  through  the  people  or  the  community, 
and  therefore  concede,  as  we  have  always  conceded,  jthat  the 
people,  where  there  is  no  existing  legitimate  government, 
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nro  tlio  medial  origin  of  governinoiit.  \U\t  tlio  people,  even 
on  this  ti'roniul,  Jiro  not,  t\\v,  nltiinatc;  Kource  of  pow(;r,  an<]  do 
not  give  to  civil  i^ovemnient  its  right  to  govern,  for  no?i  ent 
potestas^  nisi  a  t)eo  j  they  are  only  the  medium  of  its  con- 
stitution, not  tlie  fountain  of  its  rights.  The  government 
when  constituted  has  immediately  from  God  its  authority  or 
I'ight  to  govern,  and  consequently  holds  innnediately  under 
his  law,  and  for  the  end  that  law  prescrihes.  That  end,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  Christian  end,  the  ultimate  end  of  man. 
The  government  then,  whether  regal  or  popular,  holds  its 
authority  on  condition  that  it  exercises  all  its  powers  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ  for  that  end,  and,  of  course, 
forfeits  its  rights  whenever  it  neglects  or  viohites  this  con- 
dition. The  powers  of  government  are  a  sacred  trust,  and 
nuist  be  exercised  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  trust ; 
to  violate  these  conditions  is,  then,  to  forfeit  the  trust,  and 
to  lose  the  powers  it  confers.  We  must  say  this,  unless  we 
accept  oriental  despotism,  and  contend  for  theinamissibility 
of  power ;  that  is,  that  the  prince,  let  him  do  what  he  pleases, 
tyrannize  and  oppress  as  he  may,  never  loses  his  riglit  to 
reign, — a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  consistently  maintained 
by  any  Englishman  who  boasts  of  his  "  glorious  Revolution  " 
of  1688,  or  by  any  American  w^ho  on  each  succeeding  Fourth 
of  July  reads  with  patriotic  pride  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  Congress  of  1776. 

Now,  although  we  do  not  say  that  the  church  commissions 
the  state,  or  imposes  the  conditions  on  which  it  holds  its 
right  to  govern,  yet  as  it  holds  under  the  law  of  Christ,  and 
on  conditions  imposed  by  that  law,  we  do  say  that  she,  as  the 
guardian  and  judge  of  that  law,  must  have  the  power  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  state,  and  to  judge  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  conform  to  the  conditions  of  its  trust,  and  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  accordingly  ;  which  sentence  ought  to  have 
immediate  practical  execution  in  the  temporal  order,  and  the 
temporal  power  that  resists  it  is  not  only  faithless  to  its 
trust,  but  guilty  of  direct  rebellion  against  God,  the  only 
real  sovereign,  fountain  of  all  law,  and  source  of  all  rights, 
in  the  temporal  order  as  in  the  spiritual.  She  must  have 
the  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fidelity  of  subjects,  since 
they  are  bound  to  obey  the  legitimate  prince  for  conscience 
sake ;  and  therefore  of  the  manner  in  which  princes  dis- 
charge their  duties  to  their  subjects,  and  to  judge  and  to  de- 
clare whether  they  have  or  liave  not  forfeited  their  trusts, 
and  lost  their  right  to  reign  or  to  command  the  obedience 
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of  their  subjects.  The  deposing  power,  then,  is  inherent  m 
her  as  the  spiritual  authority,  as  the  guardian  and  judge  of 
the  law  under  which  kings  and  emperors  hold  their  crowns, 
and  have  the  right  to  reign ;  for  in  deposing  a  sovereio^n, 
absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  autliorizing 
them  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  new  sovereign,  she  does 
but  apply  the  law  of  Christ  to  a  particular  case,  and  judicially 
declare  what  is  already  true  by  that  law.  She  only  declares 
that  the  forfeiture  has  occurred,  and  that  subjects  are  re- 
leased from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  who  are  already  released 
by  the  law  of  God. 

This  power  which  we  claim  here  for  the  church  over  tem- 
porals is  not  itself  precisely  temporal.  We  are  indeed 
not  at  liberty  to  assert  that  the  church  has  no  temporal 
authority,  for  that  she  has  no  temporal  authority,  direct  or 
indirect,  is  a  condemned  proposition, — condemned,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  by  our  present  Holy  Father,  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  work  on  Canon  Law  by  Professor  IS'uytz 
of  Turin ;  but  the  power  we  are  now  asserting,  though  a 
power  over  temporals,  is  itself,  strickly  speaking,  a  spiritual 
power,  held  by  a  spiritual  person,  and  exerted  for  a  spirit- 
ual end.  The  temporal  order  by  its  own  nature,  or  the  fact 
that  it  exists  only  for  an  end  not  in  its  own  order,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  spiritual,  and  consequently  every  question  that 
does  or  can  arise  in  the  temporal  order  is  indirectly  a  spirit- 
ual question,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  as 
the  spiritual  authority,  and  therefore  of  the  pope,  who,  as 
supreme  chief  of  the  church,  possesses  that  authority  in  its 
plenitude.  The  pope,  then,  even  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual 
authority,  has  the  power  to  judge  all  temporal  questions,  if 
not  pi'ecisely  as  temporal,  yet  as  spiritual, — for  all  temporal 
questions  are  to  be  decided  by  their  relation  to  the  spiritual, 
—and  therefore  has  the  right  to  pronounce  sentence  of  dep- 
osition against  any  sovereign  when  required  by  the  good  of 
the  spiritual  order. 

No  Christian  can  or  will  deny  that  whatever  we  do, — 
whether  we  sing  or  pray,  eat  or  drink,  wake  or  sleep,  assist 
at  public  worship  or  pursue  our  own  domestic  avocations, 
whether  we  act  in  a  private  or  in  a  public  capacity, — we  are 
bound  to  do  it  from  conscience,  and  for  the  glory  of  God, 
for  whom  we  are  created,  and  who  is  our  supreme  good,  as 
well  as  the  supreme  good  itself.  The  church,  as  the  spirit- 
ual power,  has  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  that  touch  con- 
science, the  law,  the   glory  of    God,  our  supreme  good. 
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Then  slic  lias  jurisdiction  over  all  our  lives,  and  all  our  acts. 
Does  the  law  of  God  prescribe  our  duty  to  temporal  sov- 
ereigns? Does  it  prescribe  the  duty  of  sovereigns  to  th(;ir 
subjects?  We  have  seen  that  it  does.  Can  wo  neglect  our 
duty  to  sovereigns,  or  they  their  duty  to  us,  with  a.  good 
conscience,  or  without  sin  ?  Of  course  not.  If  sovereigns 
])lay  the  tyrant,  if  they  become  cruel,  oppressive,  governing 
their  subjects  iniquitously  for  selfish  ends,  do  they  or  do 
they  not  violate  the  laws  of  God,  and  forfeit  their  rights? 
If  you  are  not  a  base  despot  or  a  vile  slave  you  must  say 
they  do.  If  the  church  is  the  spiritual  power,  with  the  right 
to  declare  the  law  of  Christ  for  all  men  and  nations,  can  any 
act  of  the  state  in  contravention  of  her  canons  be  regarded 
as  a  law  ?  The  most  vulgar  common  sense  answers,  that  it 
cannot.  Tell  us  then,  even  supposing  the  church  to  have 
only  spiritual  power,  what  question  can  come  up  between 
man  and  man,  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  between 
subject  and  sovereign,  or  sovereign  and  subject,  that  does 
not  come  within  the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 
and  on  which  she  has  not  by  divine  right  the  power  to  pro- 
nounce a  judicial  sentence  ?  None  ?  Then  the  power  she 
exercised  over  sovereio:ns  in  the  middle  asres  was  not  a  usur- 
pation,  was  not  derived  from  the  concession  of  princes  or  the 
consent  of  the  people,  but  was  and  is  hers  by  divine  right ; 
and  whoso  resists  it  rebels  against  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  we  defend  the 
power  exercised  over  sovereigns  by  popes  and  councils  in 
the  middle  ages. 

We  know  this  ground  is  not  acceptable  to  sovereigns,  to 
courtiers,  or  to  demagogues.  But  is  that  our  fault  ?  Who 
has  made  it  our  duty  to  please  them  ?  Are  we  not  bound 
to  please  God,  and  to  adhere  to  the  truth,  let  it  offend  whom 
it  may  ?  On  this  subject  permit  us  to  translate  some  re- 
marks from  the  Abbe  Rohrbacher's  Universal  History  of  the 
Catholio  Church,  which  we  find  very  much  to  our  purpose. 

"In  the  seventh  book  of  this  History,"  says  the  abbe,  "  we  have  seen 
the  three  representatives  of  ancient  wisdom,  Confucius,  Plato,  and  Cic- 
ero, professing  with  one  voice  that  God  alone  is  the  true  sovereign  of 
men;  that  there  is  no  power  that  comes  not  from  him;  that  his  reason  is 
the  supreme  and  normal  law  of  all  others;  that  what  princes,  judges, 
and  peoples  decree,  that  is  contrary  to  this  supreme  rule,  is  in  no  sense 
law;  that  there  was  to  come  a  time  in  which  the  Holy,  the  Saint  of 
saints,  the  Word,  the  Reason  itself  of  God,  would  be  manifested  in  a 
sensible  manner,  give  to  all  nations  the  same  law,  and  make  of  the  whole 
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human  race  one  only  empire,  of  wliicli  God  should  be  the  sole  common 
Master  and  the  Sovereign  Monarch.  We  have  seen,  in  the  nineteenth 
book,  that  this  ancient  doctrine  of  human  wisdom  is,  as  it  were,  a  dis- 
tant echo  of  the  divine  wisdom;  and,  joining  one  to  the  other,  we  may 
establish  the  following  articles  of  the  divine  government  of  mankind. 

"Article  I.  God  only  is  properly  sovereign.  Art.  II.  The  Son 
of  God  made  man,  Christ,  or  the  Messiah,  has  been  invested  by  his 
Father  with  this  sovereign  power.  Art.  III.  Among  men  there  is  no 
power  or  right  to  command,  unless  from  God  and  by  his  Word.  Art. 
IV.  The  power  is  from  God,  but  not  always  the  man  who  exercises  it, 
or  the  use  which  is  made  of  it.  Art.  V.  Both  the  sovereignty  and  the 
sovereign,  and  both  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  and  those  on  whom  it  is 
exercised,  are  equally  subordinated  to  the  law  of  God.  Art.  VI.  The 
infallible  interpreter  of  the  divine  law  is  the  Catholic  Church. 

"  Hence  these  consequences: — 

"Therefore  all  that  which  regards  the  law  of  God,  conscience,  eternal 
salva;tion,  the  whole  world,  nations  and  individuals,  sovereigns  and  sub- 
jects, are  subordinated  to  the  power  of  the  church  and  of  her  chief. 
Hence,  also,  in  all  that  which  interests  conscience,  civil  legislation  is 
subordinated  to  the  legislation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Hence  the  first 
axiom  laid  down  by  a  French  prelate,  M.  de  Marca,  in  his  book  De  la 
Concorde  du  Sacerdoce  et  de  V Empire,  is,  that  the  constitutions  of  princes 
and  temporal  laws  contrary  to  the  canons  are  absolutely  null  and  void. 

' '  To  escape  this  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  either  to  deny  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  the  right  in  the  last  resort  to  decide  doubts  concerning  the 
divine  law,  conscience,  salvation,  or  else  to  say  that  the  temporal  power 
and  laws  are  not  a  matter  which  concerns  the  law  of  God,  salvation,  con- 
science. Say  either,  and  you  will  arrive  at  anarchy,  that  state  in  which 
there  is  no  longer  either  law  or  human  duty;  for  if  it  belongs  not  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  undeniably  the  highest  authority  on  earth,  to  interpret 
definitely  the  divine  law,  this  right  belongs  to  nobody.  He,  in  fact, 
who  refuses  it  to  the  highest  authority  can  accord  it  to  none, — to  the 
prince  or  the  nation  no  more  than  to  the  meanest  individual.  If  in  this 
case  the  prince  and  the  nation  are  permitted  to  deride  the  church  and 
her  chief,  the  meanest  individual  must  be  permitted  to  deride  the  nation 
and  the  prince.  The  divine  law,  the  only  source  of  duty,  will  be  for 
man  as  if  it  were  not.  3Ioreover,  if  submission  to  the  temporal  power 
and  law  be  not  a  matter  which  interests  conscience,  salvation,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  duty  to  submit  to  them;  then  there  is  no  longer  any  right,  no 
longer  any  society.  There  is  no  medium.  Either  society  is  absolutely 
null,  or  else  it  is  subordinated  to  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church. 

"But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  a  hard  truth.  What  king  will  hear  it? 
It  revolted  the  idolatrous  emperors  of  pagan  Rome,  them  who  pretended 
themselves  to  be  not  only  emperors,  but  also  sovereign  pontiffs  and  gods. 
During  three  centuries  the}'  made  war  on  the  Eternal  and  his  Christ,  in 
order  to  repulse  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  his  church.     But  the  Eternal 
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l!Uii;ho(l  at  them,  his  Christ  has  broken  them  and  their  eniiiiic  :>s  u  pot» 
ter's  vessel  beneath  his  feet. 

"This  subordination  to  tlio  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth  gcn«'iully 
dispk^asod  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople.  A  few  submitted  to 
it  with  sincerity;  the  greater  part  either  did  it  only  in  an  astute  manner, 
or  openly  refused  to  do  it,  pretending  themselves  to  be,  if  not  gods,  at 
least  sovereign  pontilTs.  We  have  seen  the  Emperor  Nieepliorus,  in 
order  to  justify  his  adulterous  marriage,  cause  to  be  declared  by  a  coa- 
ciliabulum  of  courtier  prelates,  that  the  emperor  is  above  the  divine 
laws.  The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  in  name  and  in  fact  the  Lower 
Empire,  till  it  disappeared  beneath  the  cimeter  of  the  Mahometans. 

"In  Germany,  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  the  emperors  of  his  race  and 
character  pretended  to  be  the  living  and  sovereign  law,  from  which  em- 
anate all  the  particular  rights  of  nations  and  of  kings.  Consequently 
they  would  not  have  the  divine  law  interpreted  by  the  church  of  God. 
By  their  force,  their  address,  and  their  activity,  they  counted  on  prevail- 
ing against  the  church,  and  against  the  rock  on  which  she  is  built. 
They  ended  by  being  broken  against  it,  they  and  all  their  race.  Such 
are  the  judgments  of  God,  of  which  we  have  been  the  witnesses. 

"In  France  we  have  seen  a  grandson  of  St.  Louis  forgetting  the  les- 
sons and  example  of  his  grandfather,  above  all,  the  lessons  and  example 
of  Charlemagne,  who  called  and  proved  himself  a  devout  defender  of  the 
Holy  Church  and  humble  coadjutor  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  all  things, — 
we  have  seen  Philip  the  Fair,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  insult  the  church  in  her  chief;  and 
we  have  seen  in  a  few  years  Philip  the  Fair  disappear,  and  all  his  pos- 
terity. And  France,  who,  instead  of  expiating  the  iniquity  of  her  king, 
augmented  its  fatal  consequences,  we  have  seen  delivered  over  to  the 
English,  and  on  the  point  of  becoming  an  English  province,  when  God 
in  his  mercy  sent  a  Lorraine  virgin  [Joan  of  Arc]  who  restored  France 
to  the  French. 

"Frederic  Barbarossa  and  Philip  the  Fair  were  misled  and  ruined, 
among  other  things,  by  what  are  called  lawyers,  men  who  study  laws, 
but  purely  human  laws,  above  all,  the  laws  of  pagan  Rome,  when  her 
Caesars  were  at  once  emperors,  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  gods,  consequently 
the  supreme  and  only  law.  More  or  less  imbued  with  this  political  idol- 
atry, the  lawyers  made  each  prince  understand  that,  instead  of  being 
subject  to  the  law  of  God  interpreted  by  the  church,  he  was  himself  the 
living  law  and  sovereign  of  all  laws.  Regarding,  therefore,  as  non  ave- 
nues both  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Chi-ist  on  earth,  they  revived  and  justified  in  principle  at  once  both  the 
most  odious  tyranny  and  the  most  frightful  anarchy.  For  if  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  church  of  Christ  that  interprets  it,  are  nothing  for  kings, 
they  are  nothing  for  the  people,— are  nothing  for  anybody ;  and  no 
one  has  any  law  but  himself. 

"Hence,  from  the  times  of  these  sovereigns  we  may  remark  among 
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lawyers  and  their  like  a  certain  lower  empire  of  intelligences,  low  both  as 
to  ideas  and  sentiments,  seeing  only  matter,  only  the  individual,  only 
the  king,  at  best  only  a  particular  nation,  never  mankind  in  their  integ- 
rity, humanity  regenerated  in  God  by  Christianity,  and  advancing  in  the 
church  towards  a  perfect  and  triumphant  humanity  in  heaven.  They 
see  nothing,  wish  to  see  nothing,  and  will  not  allow  others  to  see  any 
thing  of  all  this.  To  prevent  it,  they  alter  and  disguise  facts,  or  falsify 
them  by  malicious  interpretations.  They  dissemble  the  good,  they  bring 
up  and  exaggerate  the  evil.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Lower  Empire  of 
the  Greeks,  with  its  baseness  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  its  chicanery,  du- 
plicity, and,  above  all  its  hatred  of  the  church  of  Rome,  has  passed  from 
Constantinople  to  the  "West,  and  become  naturalized  among  the  writers 
of  the  last  three  centuries.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  invasion  of  learned  bar- 
barism, which  suffers  to  appear  in  history  only  quarrels,  wars,  and 
ruins,  without  any  thing  that  consoles  or  edifies  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian reader.  In  the  assemblage  of  human  ideas,  all  is  confusion,  incon- 
sequence, contradiction,  incertitude, — a  confusion  worse  than  that  of 
Babel.  In  the  confusion  of  languages  one  no  longer  understood  his 
neighbor,  but  in  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  has  perplexed  literary  Eu- 
rope for  three  centuries,  men  no  longer  understand  themselves.  They 
will  not  allow  that  politics  are  subordinated  to  the  law  of  God,  inter- 
preted by  the  church  of  God ;  they  insist  that  politics  shall  be  the  law 
to  themselves;  and  after  having  thus  indoctrinated  kings,  queens,  and 
princes,  they  complain  that  kings,  queens,  and  princes  follow  their  les- 
sons, and  acknowledge,  politically,  no  moral  law  but  their  own  interest. 
And  what  is  most  strange  is,  that  they  even  blame  the  church  for  their 
being  no  better, — the  church  whom  kings  and  princes  would  not  suffer 
in  the  Council  of  Trent  to  proceed  to  their  reform,  as  she  did  to  that  of 
the  popes  and  bishops.  They  declaim  against  the  theory  of  Machia- 
vclli,  and  yet  they  have  themselves  no  other,  and  differ  from  him  onl}' 
in  the  fact  that  he  knew  what  he  said  and  what  he  thought.  The  sight 
of  this  general  baseness  of  the  French  mind  and  the  incoherence  of  its 
ideas  moves  in  us  an  immense  pity  for  men  and  the  writers  of  that  epoch 
[the  sixteenth  century?].  When  we  see  a  Francis  I.  and  a  Henry  II. 
.  .  .  .  league  with  Mahometans  against  Christians,  and  with  Prot- 
estants against  Catholics,  while  they  punish  heretics  in  their  own  domin- 
ions, we  arc  tempted  to  exclaim,  O  God,  forgive  them!  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do,  any  more  than  they  wlio  counsel  them."* 


*Rohrbacher,  2d  edition,  Tom.  XXIV.  pp.  611—614.  We  have  in- 
troduced this  extract,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  also  for  tlio 
jMU-pose  of  giving  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  author's  ultramontanisni. 
The  Abbe  Kohrbacher's  work  wants  method,  is  sometimes  a  little  crude 
and  indigested,  and  is  not  always  consistent  with  itself  ;  but  it  is  a  work 
of  extensive  erudition,  written  from  a  truly  Catholic  point  of  view,  with 
great  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  vigor  ;  and  may  be  consulted  with  full 
confidence  and  great  advantage  on  all  those  points  on  which  our  popular 
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The  doctrine  tliat  tlic  poUtical  order  is  suboidiiKiUjd  to 
tlic  hiw  of  God  interpreted  by  tlie  Ciitholic  Clnireli,  is  of 
course  deeply  offensive  to  sovereigns,  conrtiers,  and  dcni- 
agognes ;  but  that,  if  we  rightly  consider  it,  is  no  argu- 
ment against  its  truth,  or  against  its  being  fearlessly  as- 
serted. It  is  only  by  bringing  both  sovereigns  and  subjects 
back  to  it  that  we  can  save  society  from  being  the  prey, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  most  odious  tyranny,  and  on  the 
other,  of  the  most  fearful  anarchy.  It  is  no  new  doctrine, 
invented  by  us.  The  supremacy  of  tlie  spiritual  order  is 
a  dictate  of  the  most  vulgar  common  sense, — a  universal 
conviction  of  mankind.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
was  recognized  by  all  gentile  antiquity,  however  it  mny 
have  been  disregarded  in  practice.  It  runs  through  all  the 
Old  Testament,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  under  the  old 
law,  in  the  sjmagogue,  the  kingly  power  was  subordinated 
to  the  sacerdotal.  The  church,  as  containing  in  herself 
the  whole  priesthood,  and  all  the  spiritual  authority  insti- 
tuted under  the  primitive  law,  and  as  succeeding  to  the 
synagogue  and  continuing  it  in  all  not  of  a  local  and  tem- 
porary nature,  necessarily  inherits  and  possesses  this  su- 
premacy in  its  plenitude.  The  very  end  for  which  she  is 
instituted  and  placed  in  the  world,  the  very  nature  of  her 
office  and  mission,  presuppose  it,  and  authorize  us  to  assert 
it  for  her,  even  in  case  no  express  grant  of  power  over  the 
temporal  order  by  our  Loi'd  to  Peter  could  be  alleged. 
For  ever}^  Catholic,  at  least,  the  church  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  limits  and  extent  of  her  own  powers.  She 
can  be  judged  by  no  one,  and  this  of  itself  implies  her  ab- 
solute supremacy,  and  that  the  temporal  order  must  receive 
its  law,  at  least  its  interpretation,  from  her. 

So  she  herself  has  always  asserted,  by  the  mouth  of  all 
her  holy  doctors,  her  councils,  and  her  sovereign  pontiffs. 
Through  all  the  long  years  of  what  is  termed  the  martyr 
age,  durino^  her  long  and  bloody  struggle  with  pagan  and 
idolatrous  Kome,  she  asserted  it  and  wrote  it  out  in  the 
blood  of  her  dearest  children,  whom    she  commanded  to 


histories  are  the  most  defective  or  the  least  trustworthy.  The  abbe  is 
no  mean  philosopher,  a  sound  theologian,  and  a  hearty  papist.  His  work 
cannot  be  too  extensively  circulated,  or  too  diligently  studied.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Catholic  world  in  our  own  times,  and  even  in 
our  own  country,  where  tlae  laity  are  to  a  fearful  extent  infected  with 
the  lowest  form  of  political  Gallicanism,  and  seem  to  imagine  that  relig- 
ion has  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
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submit  to  all  manner  of  tortures,  and  to  death  in  its  most 
frightful  and  excruciating  forms,  sooner  than  obey  Caesar 
against  Christ.  She  has  no  sooner  emerged  from  the  cata- 
combs, and  gained  a  status  in  the  world,  than  she  reasserts 
it,  and  proclaims  in  the  face  of  Arian  emperors  and  infidel 
kings  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  her  right, 
as  its  guardian  and  judge,  to  judge  all  men,  of  every  state, 
rank,  or  dignity,  and  to  subject  them  to  her  discipline. 

Whenever  the  occasion  occurred,  she  asserted  her  power, 
not  in  empty  words  only,  but  in^  deeds,  to  judge  sover- 
eigns, kings,  and  Caesars,  to  bestow  or  to  take  away  crowns, 
to  depose  ungodly  rulers,  and  to  absolve  their  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Under  this  claimed  and 
generally  admitted  supremacy  of  the  church,  pagan  Rome 
was  conquered,  barbarians  were  subdued,  the  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  states  of  modern  Europe  were  founded, 
civil  liberty  established  and  protected,  nations  converted, 
wholesome  laws  enacted,  and  civilization  advanced.  The 
human  mind  awoke  from  its  sleep,  rejoiced  in  new  free- 
dom, and  felt  itself  endowed  with  an  unwonted  vigor. 
Men  gloried  in  a  sublime  ideal,  cherished  lofty  principles, 
and  glowed  with  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  Tliey 
adopted  in  their  political  conduct  the  Christian  law  for 
their  guide,  saints  for  their  model,  and  performed  deeds, 
and  attained  to  an  heroic  virtue,  before  which  the  greatest 
and  best  of  our  times  seem  mean  and  paltry.  Shall  we 
fear  to  do  honor  to  our  noble  Catholic  ancestors,  or  to  assert 
the  doctrine  to  which  under  God  was  due  their  greatness, 
lest  we  offend  the  fastidious  ears  of  unbelieving  sover- 
eigns, or  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  graceless  courtiers  and 
demagogues,  who,  to  gain  political  advancement,  would  not 
hesitate  to  sell  Jesus  Christ  to  be  crucified  ?  Out  upon 
such  servility!  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ;  we 
are  not  so  lost  to  all  true  manliness.  If  God  be  for  us, 
notliing  can  be  against  us,  and  he  wliose  soul  is  knit  in  the 
bonds  of  love  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  may  well  defy 
all  the  wrath  of  man  and  all  the  rage  of  hell.  Dare  be 
freemen  in  Christ,  or  wear  not  his  livery. 

The  church  was  doing  her  work,  and  civilization  was 
advancing,  when  one  day  the  German  lawyers,  courting 
the  favor  of  a  German  kaiser,  who  would  be  pope  as  well 
as  kaiser,  recalled  the  old  doctrine  of  the  idolatrous  emper- 
ors of  pagan  Iwome,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  the  living 
law,  the  fountain   of  all  rights  and  of  all  honor;  that  he 
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was  emperor,  80verei«j;ii  pontiff,  nay  a  ^^od,  fnun  wIimui 
emanated  all  autliority,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  whicii  was 
therefore  held  at  his  sovereign  will  and  ])leasure.  The 
kaiser,  inflated  with  his  newly  discovered  godhood,  under- 
took the  management  of  all  affairs  in  church  and  in  state, 
and  to  make  and  unmake  bishops  and  sovereign  pontiffs  at 
will.  What  the  German  lawyers  claimed  for  the  German 
kaiser,  or  emperor,  the  Frencn  lawyers,  not  to  be  outdone 
as  accomplished  courtiers,  claimed  for  their  king,  the  Span- 
ish lawyers  for  theirs,  and  the  English  for  theirs.  Thus 
the  sovereigns  were  freed  from  their  subjection  to  tlie 
church,  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  order  was  pro- 
claimed, the  church  was  declared  a  civil  institution,  to  be 
protected  and  preserved  only  to  preach  the  submission  of 
the  people  to  the  civil  tyrant,  and  to  threaten  them  with 
eternal  damnation  if  they  dared  resist  his  tyranny.  And 
religion  grew  faint  in  men's  hearts,  the  light  of  trutli 
became  dim,  faith  expired,  civilization  was  arrested,  and 
the  world  seemed  abandoned  to  the  violence  and  misrule 
of  crowned  monsters.  Faith,  piety,  liberty,  science,  intelli- 
gence, morality,  all  that  makes  life  worth  possessing,  were 
extinct  in  the  secular  world,  and  the  courtiers  applauded, 
and  their  dupes  called  it  progress,  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  mind  from  spiritual  bondage,  the  glorious  instaura- 
tion  of  science  and  virtue !  Would  you  have  us  reinstate 
these  dupes,  and  follow  the  lead  of  those  old  German  law- 
yers, who  would  make  kings  and  emperors  believe  them- 
selves at  once  emperors,  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  gods,  as 
the  old  pagan  emperors  of  idolatrous  Rome  claimed  to  be  ? 
This  doctrine  of  the  German  lawyers,  since  called  Galli- 
canism,  and  contained  in  principle  in  the  first  of  the  four 
Galilean  Articles  of  1682,  introduced  into  western  Europe 
the  politics  of  the  Lower  Empire,  or  of  the  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  destroyed  the  free  constitutions  of  medie- 
val Europe,  and  established  on  their  ruins  the  absolutism 
of  the  last  three  centuries,  expressed  in  the  famous  Z'  Etat 
dest  moi  of  Louis  XIY.  All  the  world  has  revolted 
against  this  absolutism,  and  kings,  and  especially  the  churcli, 
are  held  responsible  for  it,  although  the  church  always 
opposed  it,  and  her  sovereign  pontiffs  exerted  all  their 
power  to  prevent  its  introduction  and  establishment,  and 
it  was  introduced  and  established  only  in  defiance  of  spirit- 
ual censures  and  anathemas.  But  everybody  feels,  that  to 
•make  kings  absolute,  to  give  them  all  power,  and  free  them 
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from  all  law  but  their  own  will,  is  not  precisely  to  found 
and  secure  civil  freedom,  or  to  provide  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  temporal  order.  Hence  is  renewed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  responsibility  of  kings  and  rulers,  but  noi  now 
their  responsibility  to  God  through  the  church.  It  is  now 
responsibility  to  the  people.  The  modern  demagogue  dc«-6 
for  the  people  what  the  German  lawyer  did  for  the  German* 
kaiser.  He  does  not  say  the  people  are  sovereign  under 
the' law  of  God  interpreted  by  the  church;  but  he  says  the 
people  are  the  living  law,  the  fountain  of  all  rights,  and 
from  them  emanates  all  just  authority,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  Therefore  he  makes  the  people  emperor, 
sovereign  pontiff,  god.  Hence  he  actually  uses  the  strange 
terms  people-king,  people-pontiff,  people-god.  Kead  Pierre 
Leroux,  read  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  and  you  will  find  these 
barbarous  epithets,  or  their  equivalents,  used  in  sober  earnest, 
and  the  last-mentioned  of  these  worthies  is  the  recognized 
chief  of  the  whole  European  democracy,  and  commands  the 
sympathy  of  constitutional  England  and  democratic  America. 
The  people  are  crowned  and  deified  in  opposition  to  kings 
and  emperors,  but  it  is  still  the  assertion  of  the  independ- 
ence, nay,  the  supremacy,  of  the  temporal  order,  and  the 
denial  of  its  subordination  to  the  law  of  God.  The  people 
are  king,  pope,  god,  and  may  do  what  they  will,  and  hence 
for  the  despotism  of  kings  we  have  the  despotism  of  the 
mass,  social  despotism,  or  rather  the  despotism  of  the  dema- 
gogues who  mislead  and  abuse  the  people. 

But  some  revolt,  again,  at  this,  and  will  no  more  submit 
to  king-people  than  to  any  other  king.  They  see  in  the 
people  only  a  collection  of  individuals,  and  will  not  admit 
of  the  whole  collectively  any  more  than  is  true  of  each  indi- 
vidual taken  separately.  Hence  we  actually  hear  individ- 
uals, not  in  a  mad  house,  not  looked  upon  as  out  of  their 
senses,  but  honored  and  held  up  as  the  great  lights  of  their 
age,  claim  for  each  individual  what  the  lawyers  claimed  for 
the  kaiser,  what  the  demagogue  claims  for  the  people,  and 
assert,  each  for  himself,  I  am  emperor,  sovereign  pontitt", 
and  god.  It  is  only  the  logical  consequence  of  the  Protes- 
tant doctrine  of  private  judgment,  only  Protestantism  con- 
sistently developed.  But  with  this  monstrous  claim  of  the 
individual,  no  law,  no  government,  no  society,  nothing  but 
anarchy,  is  possible.  Here  is  where  the  movement  against 
the  absolutism  of  kings  does  and  must  end.  Asserting  the 
independence  of  the  temporal  order,  it  passed  on  to  the  ab- 
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8()lutisiii  of  the  muss,  and  from  that  it  passes  on  to  the  abso- 
hitism  of  the  individual,  the  free  trade  of  the  late  William 
Le<j;gett,  and  would  pass  further,  only  there  is  no  further  ; 
sink  to  a  lower  deep,  only  a  lower  deep  there  is  not. 

Would  you  have  us  follow  in  this  track,  assert  people- 
king,  people-pontiff,  people-god,  or  declare  each  individual 
emperor,  supreme  pontiff,  god,  for  himself?  Would  you 
have  us,  in  order  not  to  incur  the  censure  of  our  age,  or 
offend  the  god  of  our  demagogues,  so  belie  our  common 
sense,  so  stultify  ourselves,  as  to  accept  such  arrant  non- 
sense, or  rather  such  horrid  blasphemy,  which  the  fools  of 
the  day  boast  as  a  proof  of  the  light  and  progress  of  this 
nineteenth  century?  But  we  must  do  it,  or  reassert  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order, 
and  maintain  that  the  whole  temporal  order  in  all  things  is 
subordinated  to  the  law  of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  We  cannot  assert  the  premises  of  the 
idolaters  of  kings,  the  idolaters  of  the  people,  or  the  idola- 
ters of  the  individual,  and  deny  their  conclusions  ;  for  their 
conclusions  follow  necessarily  from  their  premises.  We 
must  deny  their  premises,  and  that  we  cannot  do  without 
asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  church  as  guardian  and  judge 
of  the  law  of  God  over  both  sovereigns  and  subjects,  in  tem- 
porals no  less  than  in  spirituals.  There  is  no  medium,  save 
at  the  expense  of  common  sense  or  common  honesty. 

We  are  aware  of  the  arguments  usually  adduced  in  de- 
fence of  the  antichristian  and  antisocial  doctrine  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  political  order,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
the  least  conceivable  force.  Our  Lord  said,  we  are  told, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  We  should  grieve  to 
think  it  otherwise ;  but  how,  from  the  fact  that  his  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,  infer  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  in  or 
over  this  world  ?  The  kingdom  of  Christ  does  not  derive 
its  authority  from  this  world,  and  is  not  founded  on  the 
principles  or  maxims  of  this  world  ;  yet  it  is  set  up  in  this 
world  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  governing  it,  of  reducing 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  subjection  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  making  them  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ. 
"  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  Most 
assuredly;  but  what  things  are  Caesar's?  Who  has  the 
authority  to  answer  this  question  for  us  as  Catholics  ?  ISTot 
Caesar  himself,  for  he  is  neither  infallible  nor  impeccable, 
and  may  claim  somewhat  more  than  his  own,  nay,  the  things 
(hat  are  God's,  which  he  has  very  often  done,  and  is  in  gen- 
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eral  inclined  to  do.  We  will  give  him  exactly  what  tlie 
church  bids  us  give  him,  not  a  groat  more,  though  he  burn 
us  at  tlie  stake,  behead  and  disembowel,  or  hang  and  draw 
and  quarter  us,  for  the  church  is  the  highest  authority.  But 
may  not  the  church  usurp  the  rights  of  Csesar,  and  refuse 
to  authorize  me  to  give  him  his  dues  ?  And  if  she  can  do 
such  a  naughty  thing,  who  is  to  decide  for  us  whether  she 
does  do  it  or  not  ?  Suppose  she  does,  what  she  usurps  may 
be  as  safe  in  her  possession  as  in  his.  The  church  any  day 
IS  as  sovereign  as  Caesar,  and  as  safe  a  depositary  of  power, 
and  the  insolence  and  encroachments  of  churchmen,  suppose 
diem  to  be  as  great  as  the  most  shameless  courtier  or  politi- 
cian ever  pretended,  are  less  intolerable  than  the  insolence 
rtud  encroachments  of  Csesar  and  his  satellites.  Any  day 
tno  mitre  is  above  the  crown,  and  the  priest  above  tlie  dem- 
agogue. But  after  all,  we  have  a  tolerable  pledge  of  the 
gooa  behavior,  of  the  justice  and  discretion,  of  the  church, 
in  the  fact  that  she  is  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  churcli 
of  God,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  immaculate  spouse  of 
the  Lamb,  divinely  commissioned  and  supernaturally  assisted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  teach  and  judge  the  law  of  God,  and 
to  conduci'.  individuals  and  nations  in  the  way  of  truth  and 
holiness.  We  trust  her  in  all  that  concerns  the  soul,  and  it 
would  be  a  hard  case  if  we  could  not  trust  her  also  in  all 
that  concerns  the  body.  At  any  rate,  she  is  less  likely  to  go 
astray  than  Csesar,  and  we  may  safely  trust  her  in  prefer- 
ence to  him. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  in  the  text 
cited  is  giving  a  positive  demand.  He  gave  no  decision, 
but  merely  ans\rered  a  captious  question  put  to  him  by  the 
Jews.  Some  Jews,  seeking  to  entangle  him  and  get  some- 
thing whereof  to  accuse  him  either  before  the  Koman  em- 
peror or  before  the  people,  asked  liim,  "  Master,  is  it  lawful 
for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not  ?  But  he,  considering 
their  deceit,  said  to  them,  Why  tempt  ye  me  ?  Show  me  a 
penny.  Whose  image  and  inscription  hath  it?  They, 
answering,  said  to  him,  Caesar's.  And  he  said  to  them, 
•'  Bender,  therefore,  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  (St.  Luke  xx.  22-25.) 
Here  is  no  decision.  It  is  not  our  Lord  who  says  the  penny 
is  Caesar's ;  it  is  the  Jews  who  say  so.  He  merely  says.  If, 
as  you  say,  it  is  Casaar's,  then  render  it  unto  him ;  for  it  is 
the  principle  of  justice  to  render  unto  every  one  his  own. 
But  he  decides  nothiiig  as  to  this  further  question,  whether 
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any  tliint^  really  is  Civsar's  or  not.  The  text  therefore  can- 
not avail  those  who  would  adduce  it  in  defence  of  the  polit- 
ical independence  of  the  temporal  order.  l>ut  even  if  this 
interpretation  be  rejected,  the  text  says  nothing  jigaiiiirt  tlie 
right  of  the  church  to  decide  what  things  are  Caesar's  and 
what  things  are  God's. 

We  are  also  told  that  our  Lord  paid  tril)ute  for  himself 
and  Peter  to  CiEsar,  and  thence  is  inferred  the  supremacy 
of  Cffisar  in  temporals,  or  the  subjection  of  the  church  in 
temporal  matters  to  the  temporal  lord.  But  nnhappily  for 
our  anti-papists,  or  idolaters  of  the  temporal  order,  the  very 
text  relied  on  condemns  them.  "  They  that  received  the 
didraclima  [tribute  money]  came  to  Peter,  and  said  to  him, 
Doth  not  your  master  pay  the  didrachma  ?  He  said.  Yes  ; 
and  when  he  was  come  into  the  house  Jesus  prevented  him, 
saying.  What  is  thy  opinion,  Simon  ?  Of  whom  do  the 
kings  of  the  earth  take  tribute  or  custom  ?  Of  their  own 
chitdren,  or  of  strangers?  And  he  said.  Of  strangers. 
Jesus  said  to  him.  Then  the  children  are  free.  But  that  we 
may  not  scandalize  them,  go  thou  to  the  sea  and  cast  in  a 
hook ;  and  that  jfish  which  shall  first  come  up,  take  ;  and 
when  thou  hast  opened  its  mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a  stater  ; 
take  that  and  give  it  to  them  for  me  and  tliee."  (St.  Matt, 
xvii.  23-26.)  Our  Lord  here  plainly  teaches  that  he  and 
Peter,  and  therefore  the  church,  are  not  subject  to  tribute, 
and  he  paid  it  only  to  avoid  scandal.  The  text  asserts  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  church  even  in  temporals,  or  that 
even  in  temporalities  she  owes  nothing  to  the  political  au- 
thority. 

All  the  arguments  that  can  be  adduced  amount  to  notli- 
ing,  for,  if  any  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  Christ  has  insti- 
tuted his  church  to  govern  all  men  and  nations  according  to- 
liis  law,  which  she  alone  is  competent  to  interpret  and  apply. 
We  only  ask  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  church  is 
not  herself  the  civil  authority,  and  that  she  ordinarily  gov- 
erns the  temporal  order  only  through  the  temporal  sover- 
eign. She  bears  by  divine  right  both  swords,  but  she  exer- 
cises tlie  temporal  sword  by  the  hand  of  the  prince  or  magis- 
trate. The  temporal  sovereign  holds  it  subject  to  her  order, 
to  be  exercised  in  her  service,  under  her  direction.  This  is 
the  normal  order,  and  it  is  only  an  unmanly  fear  of  offending, 
or  an  undue  desire  to  please,  secular  governments,  that  has 
ever  led  any  intelligent  Christian  to  concede  the  contrary. 
That  the  church  has  always  been  able  to  exercise  her  right- 
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ful  supremacy,  or  that  secular  governments  have  in  general 
shown  themselves  to  be  her  obedient  children,  we  are  far 
from  pretending ;  but  we  owe  it  to  her  and  to  them  to  assert 
her  rights  and  their  duties,  and  perhaps  in  doing  so  we  may 
aid  in  preparing  a  better  future,  and  do  something  to  enable 
her  to  check  the  reign  of  political  atheism,  and  to  save  soci- 
ety, now  threatened  at  once  by  both  despotism  and  anarchy, 
from  utter  dissolution. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  subject,  because  we  wish 
to  show  that  those  noble  popes,  who  withstood  the  secular 
tyrants  and  deposed  them  for  their  crimes  against  the 
church  and  against  their  subjects,  only  exercised  their  rights 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office.  We  meet  not 
a  few  calling  themselves  Catholics,  who  regard  the  conduct 
of  these  popes  towards  the  secular  power  as  something  to  be 
apologized  for,  or  as  something  to  be  excused  only  by  a  ref ei-- 
•ence  to  the  false  maxims  and  strange  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism of  the  times.  Even  though  flaming  democrats,  if  not 
because  flaming  democrats,  they  side  with  such  cruel  and 
debauched  tyrants  as  Henry  lY.  of  Germany  and  Henry  II. 
of  England,  and  by  an  unaccountable  blindness  or  perversity 
insist  that  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  and  civil  freedom  was 
defended  by  these  crowned  monsters  against  the  arrogance, 
ambition,  and  rapacity  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs.  It  was  no 
tiuch  thing.  The  cause  of  truth,  justice,  civil  freedom,  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  these 
much  calumniated  pontiffs  have  often  stood  alone  in  its 
defence,  as  at  one  time  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  stood 
alone  in  England  against  the  king  in  defence  of  the  rights 
■of  the  church  of  God.  The  first  interest  of  mankind  in 
•every  age  and  country  is  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  church,  for  it  is  only  through  her 
and  in  her  that  mankind  are  redeemed,  and  able  to  form  and 
maintain  real  society.  The  sovereign  that  makes  war  on  tlie 
church,  that  denies  her  her  freedom  and  authority,  by  that 
act  alone  forfeits  his  rights,  and  deserves  to  be  deposed, 
alike  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  name  of  mankind ;  for 
the  true  good  of  man  is  inseparable  from  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God  in  his  church.  When,  then,  we  find  a  sover- 
eign pontiff  judging,  condemning,  and  deposing  a  secular 
2)rince,  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  obligation  to  obey 
him,  and  authorizing  them  to  choose  them  another  king,  we 
may  regret  tlie  necessity  for  such  extreme  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  pontiff,  but  we  see  in  them  only  the  bold  and 
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decided  exercise  of  tlie  legitimate  autliority  of  the  spirituiil 
power  over  the  teinponil ;  and  instead  of  blusliing  for  the 
chief  of  our  religion,  or  joining  our  voice  to  swell  the  clamor 
against  him,  we  thank  liim  with  our  whole  heart  for  his 
fidelity  to  Christ,  and  we  give  him  the  highest  honor  tliat 
we  can  give  to  a  true  servant  of  God  and  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. It  is  not  tlie  sainted  Hildebrand,  nor  the  much- 
wronged  l)oniface,  that  we  feel  deserves  our  apology,  or  our 
indignation,  but  Henry  of  Germany  and  PJiilip  the  Fair  of 
France. 

The  popes  have  been  wronged  by  timid  or  time-serving 
Catholics,  and  it  is  time  that  we  learn  to  do  them  justice, 
and  free  their  memories  from  the  foul  calumnies  witli  wliicli 
party  spirit  and  sectarian  malice  have  loaded  them.  The 
])0})e  is  our  father ;  and  shall  we  not  love  him  as  our  father? 
lie  is  dearer  to  us  than  natural  father  or  mother,  for  he  is 
the  vicar  on  earth  of  our  God  and  Saviour  in  heaven,  and 
shall  we  not  feel  every  arrow  winged  at  him  speed  deep  in 
our  OW'U  hearts  ?  Shall  we  not  glory  in  his  power,  which 
nf ter  all  is  only  the  powder  of  the  cross  ?  Shall  w^e  not  sor- 
row when  he  is  driven  into  exile  by  the  wicked,  and  applaud 
when  he  strikes  down  the  oppressor,  defends  suffering  inno- 
-cence,  and  makes  himself  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  the 
father  of  the  fatherless?  O  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Successor 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  Yicar  of  God  on  earth,  if 
-ever  through  love  of  the  world,  or  through  fear  of  the  secu- 
lar po^ver,  whether  royal  or  popular  in  its  constitution,  we 
forget  to  assert  thy  rights  as  supreme  chief  under  Christ,  our 
Saviour,  of  the  whole  spiritual  order,  and  as  such  supreme 
alike  in  spirituals  and  in  temporals,  let  our  right  hand  forget 
lier  cunning,  and  our  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  our 
mouth  ! 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  loyalty  to  civil  government,  and 
we  are  loyal  to  it  because  we  are  loyal  to  the  successor 
of  Peter.  Eeligion  with  us  governs  politics,  and  the  pope 
is  lord  of  Caesar.  Without  the  pope,  the  church  ^vould 
break  into  fragments,  and  dwindle  into  puny  and  contemp- 
tible Protestant  sects  ;  without  the  church,  religion  would 
become  an  idle  speculation,  a  maudlin  sentiment,  or  a  loath- 
some superstition,  like  that  which  is  revived  among  us  by 
our  modern  necromancers,  or  "  spiritual  rappers  "  ;  witlioiit 
religion,  the  spiritual  order  disappears,  morality  no  longer 
exists  even  in  name,  and  man  sinks  into  a  mere  animal, 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  sensuality.     All  history  proves  it ; 
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all  reasoning  demonstrates  it ;  all  study  of  our  own  hearts 
confirms  it.  Shall  we  then  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  power  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  or  not  to 
spufn  with  loathing  and  disgust  that  paltry  spirit  that  would 
rob  him  of  his  glorious  prerogatives,  and  make  him  a  base 
slave  of  the  mob,  or  of  a  Byzantine,  a  German,  or  a  French 
kaiser  ?  There  is  no  liberty  without  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  order ;  that  supremacy  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out ihe  papacy  ;  and  therefore,  while  others  pay  their  hom- 
age to  graceless  demagogues,  or  to  a  Frederic  Barbarossa  or 
a  Louis  XIY.,  we  will  reserve  ours  for  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1853.] 

We  have  heretofore  proved  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  order  and  the  divine  right  of  the  power  exer- 
cised in  the  middle  ages  by  popes  and  councils  over  tem- 
poral sovereigns;  we  resume  the  general  subject  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  for  all  the  great  con- 
troversies of  the  age — in  fact,  of  every  age — turn  on 
the  relations  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual,  and  the 
provisions  which  Almighty  God  has  made  for  the  prac- 
tical maintenance  of  the  spiritual  order  on  earth.  Protes- 
tantism, as  we  have  heretofore  abundantly  shown,  does  not^ 
when  considered  in  its  essential  character,  present  a  rival 
religion  to  the  Catholic ;  for  w^hatever  of  religion  Protes- 
tants may  in  reality  possess,  is  derived  from  Catholicity,  and 
can  find  its  unity  and  integrity  or  its  complement  only  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  its  essential  elements.  Protestant- 
ism simply  opposes,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  supremacy 
of  the  temporal  order  to  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual, 
which  the  church  always  asserts  and  does  her  best  to  main- 
tain. Ordinarily,  Protestants  are  not,  we  willingly  grant, 
fully  aware  of  this,  and  in  practice  seldom  attempt  to  go  so 
far.  They  commonly  attempt  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
heaven  and  earth,  in  which  a  certain  degree  of  su]>eriority  is 
claimed  for  each  order.  They  retain  too  much  of  Catliolic 
tradition  and  good  sense,  to  say,  in  just  so  many  words,  tliat 
the  temporal  order  is  supreme ;  but  they  are  afraid  to  assert 
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the  absolute  siipremjicy  of  the  fi[)iritual,  lest  they  belie  their 
Pi'otestantisin,  and  iiiid  tlicniselves  forcxMl  by  an  iiivincil)lc 
loijjic  to  return  to  the  ehureli  from  which  they  ori<^inally 
6e})arated,  and  against  which  they  continue  to  protest.  Tiiey 
seek,  therefore,  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  two 
orders,  or  as  some  of  them  ex])ress  it,  between  faitli  and  rea- 
son, authority  and  private  judgment,  religion  and  politics  ; 
that  is,  between  Christianity  and  heathenism,  grace  and 
nature,  heav^en  and  earth,  God  and  man,  eternity  and  time. 
But  since  such  compromise  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
impossible,  since  no  man,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "can 
serve  two  masters,  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love 
the  other,  or  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other," 
the  compromise  turns  out  in  the  end  to  be  the  total  sacrifice 
of  the  spiritual,  or  the  assertion  of  pure  secularism,  that  is» 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  temporal.  Hence,  we  defined 
Protestantism  to  be  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
temporal  order,  therefore  not  a  religion ;  and  though  Prot- 
estants may  not  generally  in  their  words  go  so  far,  yet  the 
great  body  of  them  when  hard  pressed  will  not  shrink  from 
it, — will  hold  to  the  temporal  and  despise  the  spiritual,  and 
choose  rather  to  follow  their  Protestant  movement  into 
open  apostasy,  than  to  return  to  Catholicity."^ 

*Ciilvinism  may  seem  an  exception  to  this  statement.  Both  John 
Calvin  and  John  Knox  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  possible  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  as  they  understood  it,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  state  to  conform  to  the  word  of  God,  and  maintained  that 
the  state  had  no  right  to  enact  any  thing,  even  in  matters  indifferent, 
contrary  thereto,  and  that  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  suppress  by  law 
and  armed  force,  if  necessary,  every  thing  the  church  decides  to  be  forbid- 
den by  the  divine  word.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  in  old  colonial 
times  held  the  same.  Hence  they  bored  the  ears  and  tongues  of  dis- 
senters, banished  Baptists,  hung  Quakers,  and  enacted  a  law  making  it 
death  or  banishment  from  the  colonies  to  harbor  a  Catholic  priest  for  a 
single  night  or  to  give  him  even  a  single  meal  of  victuals.  This,  so  far 
as  words  go,  is  explicit  enough,  and  certainly  in  words  recognized  the 
general  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual. 

But  unhappily  the  Calvinistic  church  was  a  self-constituted  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  and  in  no  sense  the  spiritual  order,  nor  its  divinely 
constituted  representative.  It  was  a  man-made  church,  having  only  a 
human  authority,  and  the  assertion  of  its  supremacy  over  the  state  was 
only  ihe  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  one  form  of  the  temporal  over 
another.  It  did  and  could  govern  only  •}y  a  human,  that  is  a  temporal 
authority,  for  it  had  no  divine  commission,  and  in  Geneva,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  New  England,  it  became  in  practice  the  most  intolerable  tyranny, 
as  long  as  its  authority  was  respected,  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  still  exerts  an  odious  despotism  in  our  own  country,  not  now  in  the 
name  of  God,  indeed,  but  in  the  name  of  humanity.  So  Calvinism  really 
forms  no  exception  to  the  assertion  in  the  text. 
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In  all  the  controversies  which  arise  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  or  between  the  church  and  any  class  of  her 
enemies,  it  is  always  a  question  between  the  two  orders,  and 
the  point  to  be  determined  is  always,  Which  is  supreme  ? 
"Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  Ye  cannot  assert 
that  one  order  is  supreme  in  some  things,  and  the  other 
supreme  in  other  things,  as  those  who  contend  for  the  total 
separation  of  the  two  orders  foolishly  maintain,  because  the 
two  orders,  though  distinguishable,  are  not  in  reality  separ- 
able, and  because  this  would  leave  no  authority  to  decide  in 
what  things  the  temporal  is  supreme,  or  in  what  the  spirit- 
ual. If  you  make  each  the  judge  of  its  own  powers,  of  the 
extent  and  limits  of  its  own  authority,  you  bring  the  two- 
orders  into  perpetual  conflict,  place  them  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual hostility,  with  no  possible  means  of  establishing 
peace  between  them ;  you  declare  the  claims  of  each,  how- 
ev^er  they  may  conflict  with  those  of  the  other,  just  and 
legitimate,  and  as  the  authority  of  each  in  determining  its 
own  powers  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  equal,  you  must  main- 
tain that  the  same  claim  is  both  just  and  unjust  at  the  same 
time,  w^iich  we  need  not  say  is  a  palpable  absurdity.  To 
escape  this  inconvenience,,  you  must  give  the  power  to 
determine  the  province  of  each  order  either  to  the  temporal 
or  to  tiie  spiritual.  If  you  give  it  to  the  spiritual,  you 
declare  the  spiritual  supreme  ;  if  to  the  temporal,  you  make 
tlie  temporal  supreme.  One  or  the  other  of  these  two  you 
must  do  whether  you  will  it  or  not.  Then  you  must  either 
subject  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  or  the  temporal  to  tJie 
spiritual.  As  Protestants  do  not  and  will  not  do  the  latter, 
they  must  be  regarded,  inasmuch  as  they  are  Protestants,  as 
always  doing  the  former. 

As  the  state  lies  in  the  temporal  order,  and  the  church  in 
the  spiritual  order,  it  is  clear  that  every  controversy  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state  is  a  controversy  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal.  And  since  the  church  lies  in 
the  spiritual  order,  and  is  its  representative,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  every  controversy  between  her  and  a  sect  or  an  in- 
dividual, let  the  question  be  what  it  may  as  to  its  form,  is  at 
bottom  a  controversy  between  the  two  orders,  and  resolves 
itself  in  the  last  analysis  into  the  question.  Which  of  the 
orders  is  supreme  ?  Hence  we  say  truly,  that  all  the  great 
controversies  of  every  age  turn  on  the  question  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two  orders,  and  can  be  disposed  of  only  by 
first  disposing  of  the  question,  whether  the  supremacy  be- 
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longs  to  the  spiritual  autliority,  or  wliotlicr  it  holon^^s  to  tin* 
teiiipoi'al. 

lu'ducocl  to  its  simi)le8t  expression,  common  sense,  no 
doubt,  decides  the  wliole  controversy;  for  no  man  capable 
of  understandini]:;  tlie  terms  can  hesitate  to  say  at  once,. that 
the  sj)iritual  order  is  supreme,  and  prescribes  the  law  for 
the  temporal.  This  is  the  traditionary  wisdom  of  mankind, 
and  is  also  a  simple  dictate  of  the  reason  of  all  men.  Yet 
it  is  precisely  this  that  all  who  oppose  the  church  do  really 
deny,  although  they  may  not  in  general  be  distinctly  con- 
scious of  the  fact.  Most  men's  heads  are  confused,  and  tlie 
bulk  of  mankind,  educated  or  uneducated,  at  best  see  men 
only  "  as  trees  walking."  They  have  only  a  dim  and  con- 
fused view  of  the  questions  before  them ;  they  do  not  see 
them  distinctly,  in  their  simpHcity  and  integrity,  and  seldom 
see  them  at  all  except  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  their 
own  passion,  prejudice,  or  interest.  Hence  they  affirm  or 
deny  more  or  less  than  they  intend,  and  often  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  what  it  is  that  in  reality  they  are  affirm- 
ing or  denying.  In  general  thesis,  a  man  will  admit  the 
authority  of  the  state,  and  yet  in  defending  some  special 
thesis  he  will  deny  it ;  so  in  general  thesis  he  will  concede 
witliout  the  least  hesitation  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual, 
while  in  every  special  thesis  he  defends  he  will  deny  it,  and 
assert  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal.  It  is  the  special,  not 
the  general,  that  characterizes,  and  hence  we  are  to  charac- 
terize or  judge  men,  not  by  what  in  a  general  thesis  they 
may  concede,  but  by  what  they  assert  or  deny  in  their  special 
theses. 

In  judging  the  mass  of  non-Catholics,  we  make  no  account 
of  the  fact,  that  in  general  thesis  they  concede  Christianity 
to  be  the  true  religion,  or  the  spiritual  authority  to  be 
supreme,  because  in  their  special  theses  they  always  deny 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  But  in  reasoning  with  them,  in 
endeavoring  to  refute  them,  we  make  use  of  what  they  con- 
cede in  their  general  thesis  as  the  principle  of  their  refuta- 
tion. It  is  only  in  this  way  that  men  are  to  be  refuted  and 
brouofht  back,  as  far  as  reasoning  brings  back,  to  the  truth. 
A  man's  special  thesis  can  be  refuted  only  by  being  shown 
to  be  contrary  to  his  general  thesis.  If  men  did  not  concede 
generally  that  the  spiritual  is  supreme,  or  if  this,  or  a  more 
general  truth  than  this  which  implies  it,  were  not  a  truth  of 
common  sense,  or  a  dictate  of  the  reason  of  all  men,  we 
should  and  could  have  no  data  from  which  to  refute  those 
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who  oppose  tlie  authority  of  the  churcli,  and  in  their  special 
theses  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  secular  order.  Proceed- 
ing on  the  principle  admitted  by  all  in  general  thesis,  that 
the  spiritual  is  supreme  over  tlie  temporal,  we  established  in 
our  last  article  the  supremacy  over  the  temporal  order  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
her  visible  head  and  supreme  governor. 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves  or  from  our  readers, 
that  this  conclusion  is  exceedingly  offensive,  not  only  to 
schismatics,  heretics,  apostates,  and  infidels,  but  also  to  many 
who  would  fain  pass  for  good  Catholics.  We  cannot  help 
this.  We  have  every  disposition  in  the  world  to  render  our- 
selves agreeable  to  all  men,  and  we  take  no  pleasure  in  dis- 
f leasing  others.  But  the  truth  is  neither  tlieirs  nor  ours, 
t  is  independent  of  both  them  and  us,  and  it  would  be  no 
less  truth  were  we  to  disguise  it  or  to  deny  it.  Our  affirma- 
tions do  not  make  truth ;  our  denials  cannot  unmake  it.  The 
laws  of  logic  are  not  of  our  creating,  and  are  not  subject  to 
our  control.  We  are  ourselves  as  much  subjected  to  them 
as  are  any  of  our  readers.  What  would  be  the  gain  to  our 
readers  or  to  ourselves,  were  we  either  to  reason  illogically 
or  to  misstate  facts  ?  Our  sophistry  could  not  alter  the  truth, 
and  our  misstatements  could  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
facts  themselves.  If  our  conclusion  is  true,  it  is  all-im- 
portant, and  should  be  told  and  accepted  by  all  men  ;  if  it  is 
not  true,  let  it  be  refuted.  In  either  case  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  be  angry  with  us.  If  the  truth  offends,  it  is  not 
he  who  tells  it  that  is  in  fault,  but  he  whom  it  offends.  If 
we  err,  it  may  be  our  misfortune,  but  it  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  offended  with  us.  To  err  is  human,  and  it  is 
only  when  a  man  errs  through  neglect  of  doing  his  best  to 
obtain  the  truth,  or  persists  in  his  error  after  it  has  either 
been  rationally  refuted  or  declared  to  be  an  error  by  a  com- 
petent authority,  that  he  can  be  blamed  for  it. 

We  know  the  doctrine  we  contend  for  is  offensive  to  men 
who  forget  heaven,  and  seek  only  earthly  felicity,  or  who 
seek  to  serve  at  the  same  time  two  masters, — God  and  Mam- 
mon ;  but  is  it  not  rather  with  themselves  than  with  tliis 
doctrine  that  thev  oui^^ht  to  be  offended  ?  Earthly  felicitv  is 
not  the  end,  nor  one  of  the  ends,  of  man.  In  the  present 
providence  of  God,  man  is  not  placed  here  to  enjoy,  to  have 
his  heaven  in  this  world.  lie  is  here  for  trial,  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, to  prepare  for  another  world,  and  to  secure  his  heaven 
in  a  life  after  death.     This  world  is  not  our  proper  country, 
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is  not  our  homo,  is  not  our  ])eriiianent  ahodc.  It  is  transi- 
tory, and  with  all  that  it  contains  passes  away,  and  leaves  no 
trace  hehind,  any  more  than  the  keel  that  splits  the  wave,  or 
the  bird  that  cleaves  the  air.  Man  was  not  made  for  this 
world,  nor  for  its  tieetinpj  pleasures.  He  was  made  for 
another  world,  and  his  true  country,  his  true  home,  his  true 
good,  is  in  heaven,  which  can  he  reached  only  by  passing 
through  the  dark  valley  of  death.  All  here  is  of  value  only 
in  relation  to  onr  future  life,  only  as  subordinated  and  made 
subservient  to  the  final  end  for  which  our  Creator  designed 
us.  All  experience  proves  that  we  have  and  can  have  no 
real,  no  permanent  good  here,  because  our  end  is  not  here. 
The  error  is  not,  then,  on  our  part,  or  on  the  part  of  those 
who  subordinate  earth  to  heaven,  or  the  temporal  to  the 
spiritual,  but  on  the  part  of  those  who  persist  in  seeking 
tlieir  good  from  the  temporal  order,  in  believing  that  they 
are  placed  in  this  world  to  enjoy,  and  in  acting  as  if  earthly 
felicity  were  the  final  destiny  of  man. 

But  after  all,  the  doctrine  we  advocate  is  not  hostile,  but 
in  reality  favorable,  to  the  real  well-being  of  man,  even  in 
this  world,  and  there  are  ample  reasans  why  we  should  love 
as  well  as  believe  it.  Truth  is  always  good,  and,  when  right- 
ly apprehended,  commends  itself  to  our  hearts  no  less  than  to 
our  understandings.  The  supremacy  of  the  spiritual,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  church,  the  power  claimed  and  exercised  by 
popes  and  councils  over  temporal  sovereigns,  against  which 
we  hear  so  many  violent  outcries,  is  not  only  in  accordance 
with  truth,  is  not  only  the  order  established  by  God  himself, 
but  useful  and  even  necessary  to  the  temporal,  the  preserva- 
tion of  social  order,  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  political 
liberty,  and  the  promotion  of  civilization.  In  other  words, 
the  maintenance  in  practice  as  well  as  in  principle  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  order  represented  by  the  cliurch  and 
her  sovereign  pontiff,  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  real 
good  for  this  world,  as  well  as  for  the  world  to  come  ;  and 
hence  they  wlio  oppose  us  have  no  less  interest  than  we  in 
maintaining  it. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  state  here  a  fact  which 
may  induce  men  to  desire  the  doctrine,  not  a  conclusive 
argument  for  its  truth,  nor  a  reason  why  we  are  to  believe 
it.  The  positive  institutions  of  God  can  be  concluded  only 
from  positive  revelation,  and  are  to  be  submitted  to  only  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  his,  and  he  commands  us  to  receive 
and  obey  them ;  not  because  we  find  them  useful  or  neces- 
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sary  to  the  temporal  order.  "  Seek  first,"  says  our  Lord, 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  Here  is  the  doctrine  we  contend 
for,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  If  we  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  justice,  that  is,  maintain  in  all  things 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  all  these  things,  that 
is,  all  that  we  need  or  that  is  good  for  us  in  the  temporal 
order,  shall  be  added  unto  us ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
these  adjicienda^  these  goods  in  the  temporal  order,  that  we 
are  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice.  Our  Lord 
is  not  assigning  a  reason  why  we  should  seek  God,  but 
why  we  should  not  be  anxious  for  temporal  goods.  To  seek 
God  for  the  adjiclenda  would  be  to  make  them  the  primary 
object  of  our  seeking,  and  to  fall  into  the  precise  error  of 
the  heathen  and  the  old  carnal  Jews,  who  subordinated  th  3 
spiritual  to  the  temporal,  against  which  our  Lord  admonishes 
us.  The  church  is  not  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  the 
earthly  well-being  of  man,  individual  or  social;  for  that 
w^ell-being,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  end  for  which  man 
was  designed  by  his  Creator.  She  is  not  placed  in  this  world 
for  the  promotion  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  civilization^ 
or  temporal  prosperity ;  but  to  teach,  direct,  govern,  and  as- 
sist us  to  gain  heaven,  the  only  end  for  which  we  exist. 
This,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  or  beatitude  of  souls,, 
sanctified  by  him  through  her  ministry,  is  the  sole  end  of 
her  institution.  This  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls- 
is  the  sole  reason  why  we  should  embrace  her,  and  submit 
ourselves  unreservedly  to  her  direction.  Yet  as  she  is  in 
the  world,  though  not  of  it,  and  affects  all  our  interests  in 
life,  we  may  lawfully  consider  her  influence  on  the  temporal 
order,  either  as  a  means  of  augmenting  our  love  for  her,  or 
of  removing  the  obstacles  which  timid  and  worldly-minded 
people  find  to  yielding  themselves  to  her  authority ;  or 
rather,  as  the  means  of  removing  all  our  anxiety  about  the 
temporal  order,  of  assuring  ourselves  that,  if  we  are  faithful 
to  her,  the  temporal  order  can  suffer  no  detriment,  and 
all  temporal  good  that  can  be  called  good  will  follow  with- 
out any  special  care  on  our  part,  or  direct  labor  for  its  pro- 
motion. 

The  very  doctrine  we  maintain  prohibits  us  from  seeking 
the  spiritual  for  the  sake  of  the  temporal,  or  religion,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  sake  of  politics.  By  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual,  we  do  not  mean  merely  its  superior  rank,  or  the 
inferior  rank  of  the  temporal,  in  the  hierarchy  of  life.     "We 
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moan  altogether  more  tlian  tliis.  The  spiritual  in  not  only 
snj)erior  to  the  temporal,  hut  is  its  sovereii^n,  Jind  prcHcriheH 
its  law, — the  end  it  is  to  seek,  and  the  rides  hy  which  it  is 
to  seek  it.  The  end,  and  the  sole  end,  of  man  is  spiritual. 
lEe  has,  m  hac  providentia,  strictly  speaking,  no  teni,j)oral 
end,  and  therefore  no  absolute  temporal  good.  Every  crea- 
ture exists  for  some  end,  which  is  its  good.  The  good  of  a 
creature  and  its  end  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  good  or  evil  for  a  creature  only  in  relation 
to  its  end.  All  that  aids  a  creature  in  gaining  its  end  is 
good  for  that  creature  ;  all  that  turns  it  away  from  that  end, 
or  hinders  it  from  gaining  it,  is  evil  for  it.  Man's  end  is 
spiritual,  and  therefore  there  is  for  him,  strictly  speaking, 
only  spiritual  good,  and  the  temporal  is,  and  can  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  be  good  for  him  only  as  it  aids  him  to  gain 
his  spiritual  end,  his  heavenly  end,  for  which  alone  in  the 
decrees  of  God  he  exists.  The  temporal  in  itself  is  not  evil, 
for  no  work  of  God  is  evil ;  neither  is  it  in  itself  good  for 
us,  for  it  is  not  our  end,  and  therefore  it  is  and  can  be  good 
for  us  only  relatively  to  the  spiritual,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sub- 
ordinated and  made  subservient  to  the  spiritual.  Evidently, 
then,  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  seek  the  spiritual  for  the  tem- 
poral, the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  for  the  sake 
of  having  all  these  things  after  which  the  heathen  seek 
added  unto  us, — although  if  we  seek  first,  as  the  primary 
object  of  our  pursuit,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice, 
these  things,  as  far  as  they  can  serve  us,  will  be  added  to 
us. 

We  insist  here  and  everywhere,  now  and  always,  on  the 
fact,  that  in  relation  to  man  the  universe  itself  has  no  tem- 
poral end.  Man  exists  in  the  designs  of  his  Creator  solely 
for  a  spiritual  end,  and  would  so  exist  even  if  he  existed,  as 
he  does  not,  for  a  natural  as  well  as  a  supernatural  beati- 
tude. God,  whether  we  speak  of  natural  or  supernatural 
morality,  is  the  sole  final  cause  of  man.  The  temporal,  by 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  temporal,  and  does  not  exist  for  it- 
self, is  not  and  cannot  be  our  final  cause.  We  might  as 
well  call  it  our  first  as  our  last  cause.  ^Nothing  can  be  a  first 
cause  that  is  not  in  itself  complete,  absolute,  independent, 
self-existent,  and  eternal ;  and  nothing  else  can  be  a  real 
final  cause.  Hence  the  apostle  teaches  us  that  all  things 
are/b/'  God,  as  well  as  from  him,  by  him,  and  in  him.  It 
is  true,  that  man  is  not  all  spirit,  that  he  has  a  body  as 
well  as  a  soul;  but  the  body  is  for  the  soul,  not  the  soul 
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for  the  body.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Who  dares  say  that  the  soul 
is  for  the  body,  the  spiritual  for  the  secular,  the  eternal  for 
the  temporal,  the  heavenly  for  the  earthly,  the  divine  for 
the  human  ?  Who  dares  say  that  it  is  for  the  body  to  give 
the  law  to  the  soul,  the  senses  to  reason,  the  secular  to  the 
spiritual,  the  temporal  to  the  eternal,  the  earthly  to  the 
heavenly,  man  to  God  ?  The  very  thought  is  no  less  absurd 
than  impious.  The  reverse  everybody  knows  is  the  fact. 
Then  the  end  of  man,  individual  or  social,  and  therefore  of 
the  temporal,  is  spiritual,  in  the  spiritual  order ;  and  here 
is  the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order, 
and  of  the  church  as  representative  of  that  order,  or  as 
instituted  to  teach  and  govern  us  in  relation  to  our  spiritual 
end.  Hence  all  secular  life  is  subordinated  to  a  spiritual 
end,  and  must  receive  its  law  from  the  spiritual,  not  from 
itself,  or  the  temporal  order ;  and  therefore  from  the  church, 
if  she  has  been  instituted  to  teach  and  govern  us  in  rela- 
tion to  our  final  end,  that  is,  in  relation  to  salvation,  to  our 
eternal  beatitude  in  heaven. 

We  are,  then,  always  to  seek  the  spiritual,  or,  in  other 
words,  religion  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
adjicienda.  This  is  frequently  forgotten  even  by  men 
who  mean  well  to  religion.  Because  "  these  things "  are 
clearly  seen  to  be  added  unto  those  who  forsake  all  for 
religion,  or  those  who  yield  a  filial  submission  to  the  church, 
some  argue  as  if  therefore  we  should  seek  religion.  It  is 
clear  from  history,  that  the  church  is  favorable  to  civil  and 
23olitical  liberty,  to  civilization,  and  the  general  temporal 
well-being  of  the  people,  while  Protestantism,  in  proportion 
as  it  loses  the  Catholic  elements  retained  by  the  early  Prot- 
estants, tends  to  barbarism,  and  to  the  intellectual  and 
social  degradation  of  the  people;  therefore,  say  some,  we 
should  be  Catholics,  not  Protestants ;  but  this  argument 
conceals  a  subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  used  otherwise  than  as  a  mere 
argumentum  ad  hominein.  The  church  was  not,  we 
repeat,  instituted  for  temporal  ends.  It  is  he  who  will  lose 
his  life  for  Christ's  sake  that  shall  save  it,  and  he  w^ho  seeks 
to  save  it  that  shall  lose  it. 

The  whole  Christian  economy  is  founded  on  the  denial  of 
nature,  and  reverses  the  maxims  of  the  natural  man  ;  because 
it  starts  with  the  assumption  that  man's  nature  has  fallen, 
and  by  the  fall  has  been  turned  away  from  God,  therefore 
from  good.     Kature  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fall,  but  it  has 
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roceived  a  violent  shock,  wliicli  hajs  turned  all  its  tendencies 
ii.  a  direction  from  God,  its  supreme  and  only  real  |^o<id. 
R*\<i:arded  in  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  our 
original  physical  being,  all  our  primitive  tendencies  are 
good,  for,  80  considereu,  they  are  the  work  of  God,  and  no 
work  of  his  is  or  can  be  evd.  But  if  we  follow  them,  we 
depart  from  our  good,  for  being  turned  away  from  God, 
they  conduct  us,  not  towards  our  end,  but  from  it.  If  our 
nature  remained  in  its  normal  state,  if  it  stood  with  its  face 
towards  God,  not  averted  from  him,  its  primitive  tenden- 
cies would  all  be  so  many  indices  of  its  true  end,  and  we 
micrht  adopt  with  perfect  safety  the  old  heathen  maxim, 
''  l^ollow  nature,"  or  the  modern  transcendental  rule,  which 
is  virtually  the  same,  "Obey  thyself,  follow  thy  instincts." 
But  averted  as  our  face  is  from  God,  we  can  attain  to  him 
only  by  conversion,  and  must  adopt  the  Christian  rule, 
''  Deny  thyself,  crucify  nature."  Here  is  the  difficulty  ; 
and  here  is  the  great  fact  which  condemns  not  a  few  who 
are  far  from  meaning  to  deny  all  religion.  There  are  man}' 
who  admit  that  our  end  is  supernatural,  who  yet  fancy  that 
our  natural  tendencies  lead  us  in  its  direction,  and  therefore 
that  they  may  be  safely  followed  as  far  as  they  go.  Nature, 
they  suppose,  moves  in  the  right  direction ;  but  it  cannot 
of  itself  go  to  the  end,  and  its  deficiency  must  be  supplied 
by  grace.  But  this  is  a  grand  mistake.  Our  end  lies  not  in 
the  direction  of  our  natural  tendencies  since  the  fall,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  therefore  the  natural  man  must 
be  arrested  and  converted,  turned  round,  before  he  can 
move  towards  God,  his  last  end  and  supreme  good.  And 
as  good  for  us  is  only  in  relation  to  our  last  end,  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  good,  absolute  or  relative,  but  in  denying 
nature,  and  in  making  a  holocaust  of  it  to  God.  We  must 
not  seek  God  in  addition  to  the  creature,  nor  for  the 
sake  of  the  creature,  but  for  himself,  and  the  creature  in 
him  and  for  him.  Such,  indeed,  is  our  frailty,  that  we 
cannot,  while  in  the  flesh,  permanently  love  him,  purely  for 
his  own  sake  ;  yet  we  must  aim  to  do  it.  Fenelon's  error 
Avas  not  in  asserting  that  God  is  to  be  loved  for  his  own 
sake  alone,  or  that  we  can  so  love  him  in  this  life,  but  in 
supposing  that  we  can  attain  to  such  a  degree  of  charity,  even 
in  the  flesh,  as  to  love  him  habitually,  without  any  reference 
to  him  as  the  object  of  hope,  or  as  our  supreme  good. 
This  is  not  possible,  for  while  in  this  life  hope  is  always  a 
virtue,  and  a  charity  so  perfect  as  to  exclude  it  is  reserved 
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for  the  blest.  We  are  therefore  permitted  to  seek  God  as  our 
own  good, — to  have  respect  to  his  rewards,  but  not  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  which  he  is  not,  or  which  is  not  from  him 
and  in  him.  Hence  we  can  never  propose  the  adjicienda, 
which  lie  in  the  temporal  order,  as  the  end  to  be  sought, 
or  God  to  be  sought  for  their  sake ;  for  this  would  be  to 
lose  both  him  and  them.  *'He  that  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it." 

The  error  we  here  point  out  is  that  into  which  the  secu- 
lar authority  in  nearly  all  ages  has  fallen.  That  authority 
seldom  openly  denies  all  religion,  but  it  is  very  much  in 
the  habit  of  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice 
for  the  sake  of  the  adjicienda^  a  temporal  or  secular  end. 
Princes  seek  to  protect  and  support  religion,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  themselves  or  their  sub- 
jects, but  for  the  sake  of  the  state,  or  rather  as  an  instru- 
ment of  their  own  seliish  ambition.  Their  study  is  to  use 
religion,  not  to  serve  it.  Some  few  princes,  like  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  Charlemagne,  St.  Henry,  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Edward,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  others  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  sought  indeed  to  serve  religion,  and  to  pro- 
mote it  for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  their 
subjects  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  they  subordinate  religion  to 
politics,  and  protect  it,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  part  of  the  machin- 
ery of  government.  They  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
all  is  for  the  state,  and  that  the  end  of  man  is  to  be  gov- 
erned, or  to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  temporal  power ;  and 
they  imagine  that  they  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  use 
religion  as  the  means  of  sustaining  their  own  power,  and 
keeping  their  subjects  in  submission  to  their  despotic  and 
too  often  oppressive  rule.  These  remarks,  unhappily,  apply 
to  professedly  Catholic  as  well  as  to  non-Catholic  sover- 
eigns. The  emperors  of  Constantinople,  professedly  in 
communion  with  Rome,  rarely  suffered  the  church  in  their 
dominions,  save  as  far  as  they  could  control  her  affairs  and 
make  her  subservient  to  their  political  purposes.  Frederic 
Barbarossa  of  Germany,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  Henry 
Plantagenet  of  England,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  minor 
sovereigns,  all  professed  to  be  Catholics,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  them  ever  meditated  a 
renunciation  of  the  faith,  or  for  a  moment  wished  the  Catho- 
lic religion  abolished  in  their  respective  states.  They  only 
wished  to  prevent  it  from  being  their  sovereign,  and  to 
make  it  subservient  to  their  temporal  views.      They  would 
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!iave  religion  but  for  tlio  sake  of  the  adjicieiida^  not  for  the 
eake  of  God  and  lieavon.  TJie  same  is  true  of  all  the  Catho- 
lic- sovcreiiijns  of  Europe  since  the  Protestant  refoniiation. 
AVo  are  not  aware  of  a  single  Catholic  sovereign  in  modern 
history  that  has  regarded  religion  in  any  other  light  th^n  as 
a  branch  of  the  police,  although  several  of  them  have  been 
personally  pious.  As  princes,  they  have  asserted  the  total 
separation  of  the  two  orders,  and  in  their  public  and  ollicial 
conduct  have  looked  upon  the  church  merely  as  the  auxiliary 
of  the  government,  and  religion  as  subordinated  to  the  inter- 
ests of  state. 

It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  must  attribute  the  frightful  scan- 
dals of  Catholic  Europe  for  the  last  two  centuries.  The 
revolt  and  opposition  of  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  wars  which  followed  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  enabled  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to 
iissert  their  independence  in  temporals  of  the  spiritual 
power,  to  suppress  the  estates,  and  to  establish  their  abso- 
lute power,  ^rom  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, absolutism  was  established  throughout  nearly  all 
Europe.  It  was  successfully  resisted,  after  half  a  century 
of  civil  war,  only  in  England,  and  even  there  only  for  the 
Protestant  portion  of  the  population.  As  far  as  Catholics 
■were  concerned,  whether  English  or  Irish,  the  state  even 
there  was  absolute,  sovereignly  despotic  and  oppressive.  In 
all  the  great  continental  states  the  political  order  was  based 
on  the  despotic  principles  of  pagan  Rome's  degenerate 
csesardom.  The  maxim  of  the  old  Koman  law,  Quod  jprin- 
cipi  placicity  id  legis  hdbet  vigorem,  was  everywhere 
adopted.  In  no  Catholic  state  even  was  the  church  free. 
She  was  everywhere  circumscribed  by  the  secular  power, 
and  could  communicate  with  her  members  or  they  with 
their  head,  only  by  virtue  of  a  royal  or  imperial  placet. 
The  assemblage  in  council  of  her  bishops  was  prohibited, 
and  the  bishop  could  not  address  a  pastoral  to  his  flock  with- 
out the  license  of  the  secular  authority.  The  secular  power 
went  so  far  as  even  to  prohibit  bishops  in  the  same  king- 
dom from  corresponding  with  each  other.  The  state  was 
not  satisfied  with  being  independent  in  temporals,  it  even 
assumed  to  be  supreme  in  spirituals,  maintaining  that 
religion  was  for  the  state,  and  bound  to  serve  its  interests, 
or  rather  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  The  chief  agent  in 
effecting  the  degradation  of  religion  in  the  Catholic  states 
of  Europe,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  if  we  except,  and 
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perhaps  if  we  do  not  except,  Cardinal  Riclielieu,  was  Louis 
XIY.,  the  greatest  revolutionist  France  has  ever  had  ;  for 
the  chiefs  of  her  revolutions  in  1789  and  1848  only  followed 
his  example  and  sought  to  carry  out  his  principles.  Tliey 
only  attempted  for  the  people  what  he  effected  for  the 
prince.  The  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  condemned  by 
Pius  YI.  was  only  the  necessary  pendant  of  the  Declaration 
which  he  forced  from  the  French  clergy  in  1682,  and 
which,  though  annulled  by  Innocent  XI.,  continued,  and 
perhaps  still  continues  to  be  regarded  by  the  civil  autliority 
as  in  force.  Spain,  once  the  most  Catholic  state  in  Europe, 
with  the  accession  of  Philip  Y.,  the  grandson  of  Louis  and 
the  first  of  her  Bourbon  sovereigns,  lost  almost  the  last  relic 
of  her  civil  freedom,  and  adopted  the  despotic  maxims 
which  France  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzantine  court  and 
pagan  Pome.  Portugal  followed  in  the  train,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  all  communication  on  the  part  of  her  clergy  with 
the  Holy  See.  In  Catholic  Germany  and  the  present 
empire  of  Austria  the  same  maxims  obtained.*  Joseph  II., 
aided  by  his  infamous  minister,  Kaunitz,  brought  the  church 
in  his  empire  to  the  very  \Q,xg(^  of  schism,  suppressed  over  twa 
thousand  religious  houses,  and  expelled  some  twenty  thou- 
sand religious,  assumed  the  sovereign  control  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  his  dominions,  and  prohibited  all  communication 
with  the  pope  save  through  the  government ;  and  his  infa- 
mous laws  against  the  freedom  of  the  church,  and  subject- 
ing ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  control  of  the  imperial  chan- 
cery, remained  in  force  till  the  accession  in  1848,  of  the 
present  pious  and  noble-spirited  young  emperor  of  Austria. 
Such  was  the  freedom  of  the  church  throughout  Catholic 
Europe  from  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  down  to  the 
revolutions  of  1848. 

Now  in  this  fact  we  may  find  the  proximate  cause  of  that 
corruption  and  social  degradation  of  the  Catholic  population 
of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  in  Franco 
under  the  regency,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  which  non-Catholics,  in  their  profound  philoso- 
phy, charge  upon  the  Catholic  Church.  This  corruption 
and  degradation  have  no  doubt  been  exaggerated,  and  were 
more  than  matched  by  those  of  Protestant  Europe  ;  yet  they 
were  undeniably  great  and  scandalous,  and  we  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  deny  or  to  disguise  them.  But  they  resulted  from 
the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual,  from  tha 
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temporal  iiulopendenco  of  sovereigns,  the  restrictions  ])lace(l 
hy  tli(\so  indopendont  sovereigns  on  the  freedom  of  the 
ciuirch,  and  the  elTorts  of  princes,  state.sincn,  lawyers,  and 
philosophers  to  subordinate  religion  to  the  state,  and  to  nial\<r 
its  ministers  mere  police  oflicers.  It  cannot  be  contended 
that  this  separation,  this  independence,  these  attempts  of  the 
secular  power,  and  these  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  are  due  to  the  church,  and  approved  by 
her ;  for  she  aways  opposed  them,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
to  resist  them,  as  non-Catholics  and  Gallicans  not  only  con- 
cede, but  contend,  since  their  standing  charge  against  her  is, 
that  she  seeks  to  rule  over  temporal  sovereigns,  and  to  be 
supreme  in  all  things.  The  civil  governments,  during  the 
period  we  are  considering,  were  independent  of  the  church  ; 
the  sovereigns  ruled  in  civil  matters  as  seemed  to  them 
good,  regardless  of  all  admonitions  of  the  spiritual  authority; 
and  they  stripped  the  church  in  their  respective  dominions 
of  all  her  possessions,  of  all  her  rights  and  liberties,  which 
they  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  sovereign  power  and 
the  true  interests  of  the  secular  order.  They  followed  the 
counsels,  not  of  the  church,  but  of  civil  lawyers,  enlightened 
and  free-thinking  statesmen,  and  liberal  philosophers.  Their 
ministers  were  frequently  Protestants,  and  even  Jews,  men 
who,  we  are  to  presume,  had  none  of  the  bigotry  and  super- 
stition of  the  dark  ages  ;  and  if  sometimes  they  were  served 
by  churchmen,  they  were  such  as  4iad  nothing  of  the  spirit 
of  the  church,  such  as  paid  no  respect  to  what  are  called  ul- 
tramontane doctrines,  and  such  as  preferred  the  temporal 
to  the  spiritual,  and  subordinated  the  church  to  the  state. 
Their  policy  was  precisely,  at  least  in  principle,  that  which 
all  who  oppose  the  church  approve  and  contend  for  even  now, 
and  directly  opposed  to  that  Catholic  policy  of  the  middle 
ages  against  which  our  liberal  editors  protest,  and  try  to 
laugh  at  us  for  seeking  to  revive.  How,  then,  can  its  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  effects  be  charged  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion ?  Have  you  not  declaimed  with  all  the  strength  of 
your  lungs  against  the  power  formerly  exercised  by  popes 
and  councils  over  temporal  sovereigns  ?  Do  you  not  protest, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  against  all  intervention  of  the 
church  in  secular  affairs  ?  Do  you  not  claim  the  whole  tem- 
poral order  for  Caesar,  and  boldly  assert  his  right  to  govern 
it  independently  of  all  control  or  dictation  on  the  part  of 
the   spiritual  authority  ?     Do   you  not   fearlessly  maintain 
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of  religion  to  the  interests,  or  what  he  judges  to  be  tlie  in- 
terests, of  the  state,  and  to  deprive  the  church  of  all  power 
over  the  state,  or  to  resist  its  enactments  ?  Is  not  this  what 
jou  are  asserting  for  him  now  in  Piedmont  and  Switzerland  ? 
How,  then,  hold  the  church  responsible  for  the  temporal 
condition  of  the  people  during  the  period  when  your  own 
policy  prevailed  ?  From  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  down  to  our  own  days,  Caesar  has  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  spiritual  autliority ;  he  has  had  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  temporal  order,  and  prohibited  the  discipline  of 
the  church  so  far  as  he  saw  proper,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
proved,  in  order  to  justify  his  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
Where,  then,  is  the  justice  in  holding  her  responsible  for 
the  evils  which  have  accrued  in  the  temporal  order  under 
Osesar's  absolute  sway  ?  Do  you  need  to  be  told,  that,  to 
separate  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual,  and  prohibit  the 
church  from  all  interference  in  the  temporal  order,  you  must 
charge  to  Csesar,  to  the  state,  not  to  her,  the  evils  that  you 
may  find  in  that  order  to  deplore?  You  could  charge  them 
to  the  church  only  on  condition  that  Caesar  had  submitted 
himself  to  her  direction  in  both  temporals  and  spirituals, 
and  she  had  encountered  no  resistance  in  either  order  to 
her  commands.  We  deplore  as  much  as  any  one  can  the 
moral  and  social  degradation  of  the  people  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  the 
generations  so  immoral  and  so  degraded  were  formed  under 
the  despotism  of  Caesar  and  the  prevalence  of  Gallicanism, 
or  the  doctrine  that  separates  entirely  the  two  orders,  de- 
nies the  church  all  authority  over  temporals,  and  proclaims 
the  emancipation  of  civil  rulers  in  their  public  capacity  from 
the  law  of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  church,  and  we  find 
no  cause  to  blame  her,  but  only  most  powerful  reasons  for 
asserting  the  necessity  and  utility  of  maintaining  her  su- 
l^remacy  in  all  things,  and  of  condemning  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  which  language  is  capable,  the  folly  and  impiety  of 
those  sovereigns,  statesmen,  lawyers,  courtiers,  and  dema- 
gogues who  seek  to  restrict  her  freedom,  to  restrain  lier  dis- 
cipline, and  to  deprive  her  of  her  right  to  pronounce  judi- 
cially on  the  morality  of  the  acts  of  the  secular  power. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  is  Catholic  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  that  the  church  there  has  every  thing 
in  her  own  way.  Scarcely  a  professedly  Catholic  govern- 
ment, from  the  first  Christian  emperor  down  to  the  last  of 
the  German   kaisers,   or  to   the   present   emperor   of    the 
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Froiicli,  has  loft  tlie  churcli  purfectly  free  to  enforce  in  lier 
own  way  her  own  dificiphne,  and  lias  l^een  ready  in  all 
things  to  lend  her,  \vlien  reqnisite,  the  support,  for  that 
j>ur|)ose,  of  the  secular  arm.  As  a  general  thin^^,  profes- 
sedly Oatholic  governments,  as  well  as  others,  have  shown 
themselves  at  all  times  jealous  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  sought  to  treat  ecclesiastics  otH«'i;iting  in  their  respective 
dominions  as  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  They  never  will- 
ingly recognize  tlie  church  as  the  kindom  of  God  on  earth, 
independent  of  all  earthly  kingdoms,  and  above  them  all, 
instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ, — of 
teaching  and  directing  all  men  and  nations  in  the  way  of 
holiness.  Even  -when  they  cheerfully  admit  her  as  doctrine 
aiul  as  worship,  they  only  reluctantly  recognize  her  as  a 
kingdom,  as  government,  as  law\  They  claim  to  be  them- 
selves, each  in  his  own  dominions,  the  supreme  and  only 
government,  and  hence,  when  the  churcli  presents  herself 
in  the  aspect  of  a  government,  and  of  a  government  that 
claims  to  govern  not  only  abstractions,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
but  men,  and  men,  too,  in  every  department  of  life,  in  their 
souls  as  well  as  their  bodies,  in  their  relations  to  earth  as 
well  as  to  heaven,  to  their  temporal  rulers  as  well  as  to  their 
spiritual  chiefs,  she  seems  to  them  a  dangerous  rival,  and 
they  place  themselves  on  their  guard  against  her,  and  seek 
to  deprive  her  of  her  governing  power,  and  to  confine  her 
action  to  a  subordinate  sphere.  This  would  be  well  enough 
if  the  secular  government  were,  as  it  assumes  to  be,  the  su- 
preme and  only  government,  if  God  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  temporal  order,  or  if  it  had  pleased  him  to  intervene  in 
the  government  of  mankind  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  state  ;  that  is,  if  the  state,  and  not  the  church,  were  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  would  also  be  well  enough, 
if  the  church  were  a  mere  human  institution,  and  not,  as  she 
is,  the  church  of  God,  divinely  constituted  and  commis- 
sioned^ for  the  very  purpose  of  teaching  and  applying  to 
sovereigns  as  well  as  to  subjects,  and  to  so^'ereigns  in  their 
public  and  otiicial  capacity  as  well  as  in  their  private  capac- 
ity, the  supreme  law,  the  law  which  all  alike,  and  in  all 
things,  are  bound  to  obey.  But  nothing  is  or  can  be  more 
unreasonable  or  unjust,  when  it  is  conceded,  as  all  must  con- 
cede, that  the  spiritual  order  is  supreme  in  all  things,  and 
^yhen  it  is  understood  that  the  church  is  God's  representa- 
tive, and  sole  representative,  of  the  spiritual  order  on  eartL 
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Nevertheless,  this  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Catholic,  as  well 
as  non-Catholic  states,  is  a  "fixed  fact,"  and  imposes  restric- 
tions on  the  liberty  of  the  church.  The  church,  being  her- 
self a  purely  spiritual  kingdom,  spiritual  in  her  origin,  in 
her  proceeding,  and  in  her  purposes,  has  not  of  herself,  in 
her  own  body,  the  means  requisite  to  give  to  her  discipline 
its  proper  effect  in  the  temporal  order  against  the  consent  of 
the  temporal  authority.  Her  canons  cannot  have  their  civil 
effect  without  the  concurrence  of  the  state,  and  the  state  w^ill 
rarely  give  its  concurrence  without  some  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  and  a  concession  which  restricts  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  spiritual  authority.  The  state  will  do  nothing 
gratuitously  ;  it  will  do  nothing  from  a  sense  of  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  secular  power  to  obey  and  serve  the 
spiritual ;  it  always  insists  on  treating  with  the  church  as 
a  foreign,  or  at  least  as  a  coordinate,  power.  For  every 
service  it  performs  for  religion  it  demands  a  concession. 
One  concession  granted  paves  the  way  for  another,  whicii, 
if  not  granted,  is  usurped,  and  the  church  generally  finds 
herself  obliged  in  the  end  to  acquiesce  in  the  usurpation  as 
the  less  of  two  evils.  In  this  way  the  church  is  so  ham- 
pered by  precedents,  concessions,  and  concordats,  that  she 
often  finds  herself  less  free  in  Catholic  than  even  in  non- 
Catholic  countries. 

In  fact,  the  worst  enemies  the  church  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  has  had  to  contend  with,  have  not  been  either 
Protestants  or  Turks,  but  the  professedly  Catholic  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  The  old  French  revolution  and  the  late 
revolution  that  established  a  republic,  or  rather  the  tyranny 
of  the  triumvirate,  in  Rome,  were  bad  enough  in  all  con- 
science, but  they  were  not  so  bad  as  the  royal  and  imperial 
governments  of  the  greater  part  of  Catholic  Europe.  They 
were  too  violent  to  last  long,  and  their  evil  effects  could 
be  only  temporary.  The  injury  done  by  open  violence, 
though  terrible  for  the  moment,  is  necessarily  short-lived. 
After  the  storm  there  comes  the  calm,  in  which  the  damages 
undergone  may  be  repaired.  But  the  evils  which  result 
from  foresight,  from  a  deliberate  and  settled  policy,  though 
imperceptible  at  first,  prove,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  the  most 
deplorable,  and,  moreover,  precisely  those  which  it  is  the 
most  difficult  to  repair.  A  Constantius  is  a  more  fatal  per- 
secutor than  a  Decius  or  a  Diocletian.  These  nominal  Cath- 
olic sovereigns,  professing  themselves  to  be  sons  of  the 
church,  contributing,  it  may  be,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
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vhvixy  ;uul  to  the  pomj)  and  splendor  of  |)ul)lic  worsliip, 
jHM-liai)s,  like  Louis  XI V,  tliou^li  well-ni«^h  in  open  eohisni 
with  thcc'hurc'li,  i:;oint(  even  so  far  as  to  toierato  no  worship 
but  tlio  Catholic,  and  usinu^  their  military  force  to  suppress 
hostile  sects,  yet  constantly  encroaching^  on  the  ecclesiasti(;al 
authority,  deniandiui^  concession  after  concession,  and  threat- 
ening^ universal  spoliation  or  schism,  if  she  does  not  accede 
to  their  perenq)tory  demands,  backed  by  the  whole  physical 
force  of  the  kingdom,  are  really  more  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  more  hostile  to  the  intluenceof  the  church,  than 
oj)en  and  avowed  persecutors,  even  the  most  cruel.  Under 
pretence  of  favoring  religion,  and  providing  for  its  whole- 
some and  efficient  administration,  they  labor  to  enslave  and 
corrupt  it.  The  church  has  to  l)ear  Avith  them,  to  negotiate 
with  them,  and,  to  escape  the  evils  of  spoliation  or  schism, 
to  yield  to  them,  as  far  as  she  can  without  self-annihilation. 
In  consequence,  religion  becomes  half-secularized,  her  min- 
isters dependent  on  the  temporal  sovereign,  and  the  faith- 
ful, no  longer  fed  on  strong  meat,  become  weak  and  puny, 
and  fall  prostrate  at  the  first  blow  of  adversity.  All  this 
must  deeply  afflict  our  mother,  the  church,  and  cause  her  to 
weep  tears  of  blood  over  the  sad  condition  of  her  children. 
We  cannot  name  a  single  professedly  Catholic  state  that  has 
afforded,  for  these  three  hundred  years,  more  than  a  momen- 
tary consolation  to  the  Holy  Father.  The  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Holy  Father  have  been  of  his  own  household,  and  the 
only  sovereigns  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth,  that  treated  him  with  respect,  were,  w^e 
grieve  to  say  it,  sovereigns  separated  from  his  communion. 
Pius  YII.  was  indebted  to  Great  Britain,  Kussia,  and 
Prussia,  for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  possessions  of 
the  Holy  See,  usurped  by  one  Catholic  emperor  and  retained 
by  another.  How  absurd,  then,  to  suppose  that  all  in  Cath- 
olic states  is  Catholic,  that  even  professedly  Catholic  sov- 
ereigns are  always,  or  even  ordinarily,  the  obedient  sons  of 
the  church,  and  that  she  is  responsible  for  aU  that  is  done  in 
countries  where  she  is  legally  recognized  ! 

We  have,  as  Catholics,  a  few  grievances,  and  many  annoy- 
ances, to  complain  of  in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  Catho- 
lic country  in  the  world  where  the  church  is  as  free  and  as 
independent  as  she  is  here,  none  where  the  pope  is  so  truly 
pope,  and  finds,  so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  so  little 
resistance  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  authority  as  visible  head 
of  the  church.     The  reason  is,  hot  that  the  government  here 
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favors  or  protects  the  church,  but  that  it  lets  her,  for  the 
most  part,  alone.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  tliat,  were 
our  republic  to  establish  the  Catholic  religion  by  law,  and 
profess  itself  Catholic,  it  would  very  soon  seek  to  subject 
the  church  to  its  authority,  to  abridge  her  freedom,  and  labor 
to  obtain  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  would  soon 
fancy,  that,  in  return  for  the  great  favor  to  the  church  of 
professing  the  Catholic  religion,  it  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
her  government, — at  least  the  nomination  of  pastors,  or  a 
veto  on  their  nomination ;  and  the  first  to  suggest  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  we  need  not  doubt,  would  be  some  miser- 
able Catholic  politician,  demagogue,  or  courtier,  borrowing 
the  civil  maxims  of  pagan  Rome,  or  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
and  anxious  to  prove  to  his  non-Catholic  colleagues  that  he 
is  too  liberal  and  enlightened  to  submit  to  priestly  domina- 
tion. Alas !  scandals  must  needs  come,  but  woe  unto  him 
by  whom  they  come.  The  church  in  this  world  is  always 
the  church  militant,  and  the  empire  of  Csesar  is  always,  when 
not  subjected  to  the  law  of  God  as  she  interprets  it,  the 
empire  of  fraud  and  violence,  against  which  she  does  and 
must  wage  unceasing  war. 

Our  constant  readers  know  perfectly  well  that  we  have  no 
sympathy,  republican  as  we  are,  with  the  European  revolu- 
tions of  the  last  century  and  the  present ;  but  tliey  may  not 
have  observed  that  we  have  always  maintained  that  those 
revolutions  were,  though  not  justified,  provoked  by  the  des- 
potism and  corruption  of  morals  and  manners  which  pre- 
ceded them.  Their  causes,  aside  from  the  inborn  corruption 
of  human  nature,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  tyrann}^  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  royal  and  imperial  courts  of  Europe,  which 
the  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  temporal  order,  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  secular  power  on  the  spiritual, 
rendered  the  church  unable  to  correct.  The  European  sov- 
ereigns, by  asserting  their  independence,  by  separating  the 
temporal  from  the  spiritual,  by  rejecting  the  authority  which 
in  happier  times  popes  and  councils  had  exercised  over  the 
temporal,  and  by  subjecting  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  their 
respective  states  to  the  control  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
the  secular  power,  were  able  to  render  themselves  absolute 
and  to  reign  as  despots,  pretending,  with  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, that  royal  pedant,  to  hold  their  crowns  immediately 
from  God,  and  therefore  to  be  responsible  for  their  public 
and  official  conduct  directly  to  him,  and  to  no  other ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  subject  to  his  law  only  as  interpreted  by 
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themselves  for  tliemsolvcs,  and  not  as  interpreted  for  tlieiri 
bv  the  cliurcli  of  Ciod.  liorrowing  from  Protestant  Kiii^I;iiid 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  ri^lit  of  kiii^s  and  pasHivo  oIxmH- 
enco,  a  doctrine  wliich  lost  the  unhappy  and  wron^-licaded 
Stuarts  the  crown  of  the  British  Isles,  and  which,  as  under- 
stood in  opposition  to  the  ri<^ht  of  the  church  to  teach  and 
aj)ply  the  law  of  God  to  sovereigns  as  well  jis  to  subjects,  is 
a  virtual  assertion  of  political  atheism,  tliey  expelled  the 
church  from  the  state,  and  fancied  that  they  might  disrej^ard 
all  her  admonitions,  and  govern  according  to  their  own  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  wills,  w^ithout  any  impeachment  of  their 
orthodoxy  or  their  personal  piety.  Though  holding  them- 
selves in  their  public  and  official  conduct  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  church,  they  yet,  for  the  most  part,  professed  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  insisted  on  its  being  the  religion  of 
their  subjects.  They  insisted  that  it  should  prescribe  the 
duty  of  subjects  to  honor  and  obey  their  sovereigns,  but  took 
good  care  to  prevent  it  from  prescribing  to  the  sovereign 
the  correlative  duty  of  practising  justice  towards  his  sub- 
jects, especially  from  pointing  out  explicitly  to  sovereigns 
what  is  the  justice  they  owe  to  those  intrusted  to  their  gov- 
ernment. They  thus  degraded  religion  in  the  popular  esti- 
mation, rendered  her  unable  to  restrain  the  lawlessness  of 
sovereigns,  and  presented  her  to  the  people  as  the  accomplice 
of  despotism,  and  as  upheld  solely  to  enable  kings  and 
kaisers  the  more  effectually  to  oppress  their  subjects.  They 
thus  necessarily  begat  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  distrust 
of  the  clergy,  and  weakened  the  hold  of  religion  on  the 
popular  heart. 

Moreover,  the  example  of  the  greater  part  of  the  courts 
of  sovereigns  was  any  thing  but  edifying.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  of  the  French  court,  which,  from  Francis  I.  down 
to  the  death  of  Louis  XY.,  was  unenviably  distinguished 
for  its  profligacy.  Francis  I.  is  a  favorite  with  the  popular 
writers  of  France,  and  we  deny  not  that  he  may  have  had 
some  generous  impulses,  but  both  as  a  sovereign  and  as  a 
man  he  deserves  utter  detestation.  As  a  sovereis^n  he 
fought  against  the  head  of  the  church  of  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  member,  leagued  with  the  Turks,  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Christendom,  and  introduced  them  into  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  and  even  his  own  kingdom  of  France.  As  a 
man,  he  was  a  monster  of  vice  and  profligacy,  and  there 
goes  a  story  of  a  beautiful  maiden  of  the  south  of  France, 
selected  by  a  town  council  to  present  him  a  petition,  who 
was  so  alarmed  by  the  libidinous  looks  he  cast  upon  her. 
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that,  as  soon  as  she  escaped  his  presence,  she  washed  her 
face  with  aqua  fortis  and  destroyed  her  beauty  for  life, — a 
far  more  heroic  act  than  that  of  the  ancient  Lncretia,  so  ex- 
tolled by  ancient  and  modern  poets.  Henry  III.  would 
have  been  distinguished  even  in  Sodom ;  Henry  lY.  was 
notorious  for  his  profligacy,  and  if  he  embraced  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  he  took  good  care  never  to  practise  Catholic  mor- 
als. Louis  XIII.  was  weak  and  sickly,  and  we  know  noth- 
ing against  his  personal  character ;  but  Louis  XI Y.  till  his 
old  age  led  a  scandalous  life,  and  even  after  he  was  broken 
by  his  misfortunes  he  wished  to  make  his  bastard  progeny 
sovereigns  of  the  Most  Christian  Kins^dom  and  Eldest 
Daughter  of  the  Church.  The  Regent  Orleans  and  Louis 
X  Y.  with  his  pare  aux  cerfs^  and  his  Pompadours  and  Du- 
barrys,  shameless  harlots,  for  his  prime  ministers,  have  be- 
come proverbial  for  all  ages,  and  can  hardly  be  matched 
among  the  basest  sovereigns  of  the  Lower  Empire  or  most 
degenerate  Caesars  of  pagan  Rome.  The  profligacy  of  the 
court  extended  to  the  nobility  and  higher  classes,  and  the 
corruption  of  morals  and  men  now  became  general.  Civil 
tyranny  kept  pace  with  the  loss  of  decency  and  the  increase 
of  vice ;  and  what  wonder,  that,  when  it  began  to  excite 
the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  government,  the  altar  was 
associated  with  the  throne,  and  priests  shared  in  the  hostil- 
ity incurred  by  kings  and  their  ministers  and  courtiers? 

Alas,  poor  people !  had  you  been  better  informed,  or  had 
you  been  better  able  to  discriminate,  you  would  have  seen 
that  your  profligate  masters  had  sacrificed  the  freedom  of 
the  church  before  they  sacrificed  yours,  and  that  she  had 
become  the  victim  of  their  tyranny  before  you,  and  for  the 
sake  of  you,  because  she  would  maintain  justice  and  pre- 
serve you  from  slavery.  If  she  continued  to  preach  sub- 
mission to  you,  it  was  not  because  she  approved  the  conduct 
of  your  masters,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  their 
subjects,  but  because  submission  was  your  wisest  course, 
because  she  would  open  to  you  a  source  of  spiritual  consola- 
tion, and  because  she  would  preserve  you  in  a  condition  to 
save  your  souls, — after  all,  the  only  thing  a  wise  man  can 
U)6k  upon  as  worth  a  thought  or  a  wish.  Had  she  broken 
openly  with  the  profligate  sovereigns,  it  would  have  rem- 
edied no  evil,  and  only  made  matters  worse.  You  your- 
selves, corrupted  by  the  false  doctrine  of  the  inde])enclence 
of  the  temporal  order,  l)y  the  all-])revailing  Gallicanism 
which  they  had  commanded  to  be  tnuglit  you,  would  have 
supported  them  against  her  had  she  fulminated  her  spiritual 
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consuros  }i«2;aiii8t  thiMii,  mid  luivo  rc^ardod  her  as  trans(«o?i(l- 
iiiii^  lior  ])rovinco,  aiul  oiicroacliin^  on  tlio  prerogatives  of 
8()Vorei^-ns.  She  <li(i  all  that  you  pennittod  her  to  do  for 
you;  slie  was  the  only  friend  you  had  left  on  earth,  and 
you  were  worse  than  mad  wlien  you  turned  against  lier, 
cursed  lier  as  your  enemy,  and  phmged  your  dag<j;er8  into 
lier  maternal  bosom. 

NeviM'thcles^!,  these  revolutions  were  provoked  by  tlie  des- 
potism and  licentiousness  of  the  courts  and  hii?her  classes, 
and  were  only  a  just  judgment  of  God  on  the  lawless  sover- 
eigns and  nobles  for  their  outrages  U])on  his  immaculate 
spouse.  Deplorable  as  have  been  their  ravages,  in  vain 
were  it  to  deny  that  they  have  been  serviceable  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  therefore  to  mankind.  They  have  taught 
the  people,  for  some  time  to  come,  we  hope,  tlie  madness  of 
rebellion,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  by  anarchical  and  in- 
fidel revolutions  to  realize  a  paradise  on  earth  ;  they  have 
broken  many  of  the  bonds  with  which  the  church  had  been 
bound  by  civil  rulers ;  and  they  have  impressed  effectually 
on  the  minds  of  sovereigns,  we  would  fain  hope,  that,  if 
they  would  have  religion  serve  the  state,  they  must  leave 
her  free, — free  to  follow  her  own  laws,  under  the  direction 
of  her  own  divinely  appointed  chiefs,  without  any  let  or 
hindrance  from  them.  They  have  done  this,  because  they 
have  appeared  in  their  own  character,  as  open  enemies  of 
religion,  as  undisguised  persecutors  of  the  church,  which 
never  suffers,  l3ut  always  gains,  by  open,  avowed  persecu- 
tion. It  is  disguised  persecution,  persecution  not  seen  by 
the  faithful  to  be  persecution,  and  which  finds  an  accom- 
plice in  their  loyalty,  and  deprives  them  of  the  merit  of 
martyrdom,  that  does  the  mischief.  We  are  no  enemies  to 
the  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  democratic  form,  even  tempered  as  it  is  with  us,  is 
adapted  to  any  European  state;  but  w^e  confess  that  we 
have  no  tears  to  shed  over  the  fate  of  the  royal  or  imperial 
families  of  Europe,  dethroned  or  exiled  or  guillotined  by 
these  Jacobinical  revolutions.  Especially  have  we  none 
for  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  They,  with  the 
exception  of  the  all  but  martyred  Louis  XYL,  deserved  all 
they  suffered,  and  still  suffer,  for  their  jealousy  of  the 
papal  power,  and  their  unrelenting  persecution,  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  of  the  children  of  Loyola.^ 

*  Ala<;!  the  hopes  here  expressed,  in  1853,  are  yet  far  from  being  real- 
ized. The  people  have  not  profited  by  the  lessons  read  them,  and  the 
rulers  are  madder  than  ever.     1873. 
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These  remarks  and  historical  references,  while  they  amply 
vindicate  the  church  from  all  responsibility  for  the  corrup- 
tion and  degradation  of  Catholic  Europe,  in  the  last  or  the 
present  century,  prove  that  the  utility  of  religion  even  in  a 
social  and  political  point  of  view  depends  entirely  on  her 
being  recognized  as  supreme,  and  sought  for  her  own  sake, 
not  for  the  sake  of  that  utility.  We  wish  to  impress  this 
truth  on  a  class  of  friends  who  regard  themselves  as  having 
been  enlightened  by  recent  events,  and  who  now  are  loud 
in  declaring  the  worthlessness  of  all  institutions,  social  or 
political,  not  based  on  religion.  Events  have  taught  them 
that  the  state,  that  society  itself,  is  an  idle  dream,  without 
religion  for  its  support;  therefore^  say  they,  we  must  have 
religion.  But  we  fear  that,  while  these  recognize  the  util- 
ity and  the  necessity  of  religion,  they  do  not  recognize  the 
only  conditions  on  which  it  can  serve  their  purpose.  To 
seek  religion  for  the  sake  of  society,  is  to  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice  for  the  sake  of  the  adjicienda.  It 
is  to  subordinate  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  and  to  deny 
the  supremacy  of  the  church.  Emancipated  from  religion, 
we  grant,  there  is  no  state,  no  society,  properly  so  called. 
In  the  absence  of  religion  men  can  only  vacillate  between 
despotism  and  anarchy.  The  independence  of  the  temporal 
order  was  first  asserted  in  favor  of  sovereigns,  and  the  re- 
sult was  despotism,  the  loss  of  all  civil  freedom,  and  the 
general  dissolution  of  manners.  It  was  then  asserted  in 
favor  of  the  people,  and  the  result  was  anarchy,  and  the 
threatened  dissolution  of  all  society.  The  people  them- 
selves, alarmed  at  the  abyss  opening  before  them,  have  just 
iir^v  recoiled,  and  evidently  recur  once  more  to  monarchy, 
— to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  despotism  again,  as 
the  less  of  two  evils  ?  Perhaps  so,  and  certainly  so,  if  the 
independence  of  the  temporal  order  continues  to  be  as- 
serted. This  will  be  followed  by  new  popular  revolutions ; 
for  if  sovereigns  are  not  bound  to  submit  to  the  law  of  God 
as  interpreted  by  the  church,  the  people  are  not  bound  by 
that  law  so  interpreted  to  obey  their  sovereigns,  and  they 
will  continue  to  seek  relief  from  despotism  in  new  revolu- 
tions, as  they  will  seek  relief  from  anarchy  in  new  returns 
to  despotism.  All  this  is  evident,  and  the  only  remedy  is 
in  religion.  But  if  we  seek  religion  expressly  as  a  remedy 
for  this  evil,  for  the  state  or  for  society,  and  not  for  itself, 
not  for  a  spiritual  end,  it  will  avail  us  nothing;  for  we  then 
leave  the  temporal  order  supreme,  make  its  well-being  the 
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end,  ami  ivlii^ioii  merely  the  means.  Ilelii^ion  must  he 
sought,  not  as  the  means,  but  as  the  end,  of  the  temjMH-al, 
ancf  as  the  means  solely  of  saving  our  souls,  and  glorifying 
God,  or  it  can  serve  no  good  purpose  whatever. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  relio^ion,  as  an  abstraction,  as  doc- 
trine, or  as  a  cuUus^  tliat  will  serve  our  purpose  liere ;  it 
must  be  religion  in  her  proper  character,  religion  as  law,  re- 
ligion as  goverment,  religion  as  a  kinmlom, — the  kingdom 
on  earth  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  It  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  found  on  earth,  for  the  government  and 
salvation  of  men,  a  spiritual  kingdom  ;  not  an  invisible  king- 
dom, but  a  visible  kingdom, — as  visible  as  the  kingdom  of 
France  or  of  Great  Britain.  This  kingdom  we  call  the 
church,  and  the  church  is  everyw^here  represented  in  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures  as  a  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  God  set  up  on 
the  earth.  She  is  instituted  to  teach,  to  pray,  to  give  thanks, 
to  be  the  medium  of  grace,  but  she  is  also  instituted  to 
govern,  and  is  invested  with  plenary  authority,  and  all  the 
faculties  and  organs  necessary  to  govern.  As  sentiment,  as 
doctrine,  as  worship,  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  even  at  the  worst,  accepted  religion, 
protected  it,  and  enforced  its  observance.  Probably  not  one 
of  these  sovereigns,  and  very  few  of  their  ministers,  ever 
believed  or  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  state  could  be 
firm,  or  society  exist,  w^ithout  religion.  There  is  no  non- 
Catholic  sovereign  even,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  doubts 
the  absolute  necessity  of  religion  to  maintain  society  and 
secure  the  stability  of  civil  government.  Victoria  of  Great 
Britain,  Xicliolas  of  Russia,  the  Grand  Turk,  is  as  certain  of 
this  as  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  or  Tsapoleon  III.  of 
France.  It  is  the  commonplace  of  all  statesmen  in  all 
countries  and  ages  of  the  world.  Even  Robespierre  was 
convinced  of  it,  and  inaugurated  the  worship  of  the  Eire 
Supreme,  and  the  most  debauched  set  of  French  atheists  de- 
manded a  culte,  and  instituted  the  worship  of  Reason,  under 
the  symbol  of  an  infamous  prostitute.  The  point  is  not  to 
maintain  religion  in  general,  or  even  the  Catholic  religion 
simply  as  dogma  and  worship,  but  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
religion  in  all  its  authority  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
The  spiritual  order,  all  must  admit,  is  supreme ;  but  it  has 
pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  give  this  order  a  visible  em- 
bodiment, a  visible  and  special  representation,  to  maintain, 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  free  will  of  man,  its  supremacy 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world.     He  has  not  given  it  two  repre- 
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sentatives,  one  in  spirituals,  and  the  other  in  temporals,  be- 
cause to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  divide  what  is 
essentially  indivisible.  The  state,  as  distinguished  from  tlie 
church,  is  purely  temporal,  and  therefore  has,  and  can  have, 
no  spiritual  function.  But  to  suppose  it  the  representative 
of  the  spiritual,  in  so  far  as  the  spiritual  applies  to  the  tem- 
poral, would  be  to  suppose  the  temporal  spiritual,  and  would 
in  eifect  be,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  temporal  order,  the 
emancipation  of  the  state  from  the  law  of  God,  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  contrary  to  the 
admitted  truth,  that  the  spiritual  order  is  supreme.  Sup- 
posing, then,  a  representative  at  all  of  the  spiritual  order, 
we  must  suppose  that  representative  is  one  and  indivisible, 
and  represents  the  whole  spiritual  order  on  earth.  There  is 
no  alternative,  then  ;  either  the  church  is  that  representative, 
that  embodiment,  and  has  alone  the  authority  to  apply  the 
spiritual  to  the  whole  temporal,  state  and  all ;  or  the  state 
itself  represents  the  spiritual,  and  the  spiritual  is  absorbed 
in  the  temporal,  and  the  state  has  the  sole  authority,  as 
Hobbes  taught,  to  interpret  and  apply  the  law  of  God  in  all 
things, — which  is  even  a  more  absolute  civil  despotism  than 
that  of  the  Grand  Turk,  who  in  his  spiritual  decisions  must 
consult  the  Grand  Mufti,  the  mollahs,  or  doctors  of  the  law. 
The  last  no  man  in  his  senses  can  admit,  for  it  is  the  virtual 
denial  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy 
in  all  things  of  the  temporal,  which  is  itself  virtual,  if  not 
formal,  atlieism.  We  must  then  take  the  other  alternative, 
and  assert  the  church  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  spirit- 
ual, and  therefore  as  the  supreme  and  only  spiritual  autliority 
on  earth.  Consequently,  as  the  spiritual  is  confessedly  the 
sovereign  of  the  temporal,  we  must  admit  her,  not  as  the 
state,  or  as  the  supreme  temporal  authority,  but  as  the  su- 
preme authority  for  applying  the  spiritual  to  the  state,  and 
determining  the  spiritual  law,  which  in  all  its  acts  the 
state  is  bound  to  consult  and  obey ;  and  it  is  only  when  so 
achnitted,  so  recognized,  that  she  can  aiford  a  firm  support 
to  the  state,  or  save  society  from  dissolution.  She  was  not 
so  admitted  by  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
and  they  and  their  empire  have  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  tlie  Moslem,  and  become  only  a  byword  and  a  reproach. 
She  was  so  admitted  for  a  time  in  western  Europe,  and  the 
barbarians  were  civilized,  the  states  and  empires  of  the 
modern  world  founded,  and  modern  civilization  created  and 
cherished.     She  ceased  after  the  Protestant  rebellion  to  be 
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80  aclniittcd,  and  the  state  became  a  prey  to  anarcliy,  aful 
society  itself,  three  years  ago,  seemed  threatened  witli  utter 
extinction.  It  is  only  by  being  so  admitted  a^ain,  tliat  so- 
ciety can  be  reestablished,  and  good  order  conlirined. 

It  is,  then,  the  church  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  through  which  God  governs  secular 
kingdoms,  and  througli  which  secular  sovereigns  are  respon- 
sible to  him  for  their  exercise  of  their  powers,  that  we  want, 
on  which  we  must  place  our  dependence,  and  for  which  we 
must  contend,  if  we  expect  religion  to  save  society  and  con- 
firm the  state.  Discipline  belongs  to  the  church  as  much  as 
doctrine,  and  slie  bears  the  keys  as  well  as  the  word,  and  her 
liberty  is  as  much  infringed  when  slie  is  denied  the  liberty 
of  exercising  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  when  she  is  denied 
the  liberty  of  teaching,  or  of  celebrating  mass.  She  has 
authority  over  all  persons,  whatever  their  state  or  dignity, 
to  bind  and  loose,  and  God  assures  her  that  whatever  she 
hinds  or  looses  on  earth  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven. 
This  power  is  that  which  constitutes  her  a  kingdom,  and 
gives  her  the  faculty  to  govern.  Without  it  she  might 
teach  and  pray,  and  advise,  and  entreat,  but  could  have  no 
power  to  make  her  doctrines  observed  or  her  precepts 
obeyed.  To  deprive  her  of  this  power,  to  prohibit  her  frum 
fulminating  spiritual  censures,  and  binding  the  violatoj*  of 
God's  law",  whoever  he  may  be,  would  be  to  reduce  her  to  the 
level  of  a  sect  or  of  a  school  of  philosophy ;  and  to  resist  the 
exercise  of  this  terrible  power  is  no  less  sinful  than  to  deny 
the  truth  she  teaches.  It  is  by  this  power  especially  that 
she  is  able  to  enforce  the  obedience  of  subjects  to  their 
sovereigns,  and  the  practice  of  justice  by  sovereigns  to  their 
subjects,  and  therefore  it  is  only  by  recognizing  this  power, 
and  allowing  her  free  scope  for  its  effectual  assertion,  that 
she  can  exercise  that  guardian  care  of  the  state,  and  have 
that  conservative  influence  in  society,  which  late  events  have 
proved  to  be  so  indispensable. 

This  granted,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
of  the  papal  constitution  of  the  church.  The  church  is  a 
kingdom,  a  power,  and  as  such  must  have,  if  she  is  to  exer- 
cise her  authority,  a  supreme  chief.  This  authority  is  to  be 
exercised  over  states  as  well  as  over  individuals ;  therefore 
the  church  as  a  government  must  be  catholic,  for  otherwise 
it  could  not  govern  all  nations ;  it  must  be  one  and  catholic, 
otherwise  it  would  be  subjected  by  each  sovereign  in  his 
own  dominions.      And  this  unity  and  catholicity  are   im-. 
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possible  without  the  monarchical  constitution,  without  its 
subjection  to  a  single  head,  with  supreme  authority  over  the 
whole  body,  prepared  at  any  moment  to  exercise  that  autlior- 
ity  on  any  point  and  against  any  enemy  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. This  is  the  point  towards  which  we  have  been  look- 
ing from  the  tirst,  and  contains  the  practical  lesson  which 
we  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers.  The  church 
is  built  on  Peter,  and  its  defence  is  all  included  in  the  de- 
fence of  Peter,  as  the  state  is  defended  in  defending  its 
sovereign.  Uhi  Petrus^  ihi  ecclesia.  But  though  we  have 
reached  the  point  at  which  we  have  been  aiming,  we  must 
reserve  its  development  and  defence  to  a  future  number. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1853.] 

These  three  volumes  by  the  Abbe  Jager  furnish,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  history  of  the  French 
Pevolution,  from  1788  to  1793,  that  we  have  read,  and  we 
have  been  reading  histories  of  that  revolution  ever  since  we 
can  remember.  As  a  history  of  the  church  in  France,  it 
stops  too  soon,  unless  more  volumes  are  to  be  added  ;  and  it 
is  not  so  full  as  we  could  wish  in  its  details  of  the  clergy 
during  the  period  from  the  abolition  of  tlie  Catholic  religion 
to  the  suppression  of  the  constitutional  church  by  the  con- 
cordat of  1802,  the  most  glorious  period  for  tlie  clergy  of 
France  since  the  early  days  of  the  Gallican  church.  AVe 
want  a  fuller  history  of  the  sufferings  and  fidelity  of  the 
confessors  and  martyrs  among  the  French  clergy,  religious, 
and  faithful,  from  1702  to  1802,  than  any  we  have  seen,  or, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  as  yet  been  published.  A  full 
liistory  of  these  mai-tyrs  and  confessors  would  be  no  less 
edifying  than  that  of  the  Christians  during  the  persecutions 
of  the  early  ages,  and  would  prove  that,  however  far  France 
for  the  moment  had  gone  astray,  or  however  frantic  she  had 

*  Ilistoirc  de  V^rjUse  de  France  pendant  la  Bevolution.     Par  M.  L'Abbb 
Jager.    Paris:    1852. 
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become,  her  lioart  reiiKiiiicd  tliorou<:^lily  Catholic,  and  that 
not  in  vain  had  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of 
the  holy  mother  of  God. 

Certainly,  prior  to  178D,  the  clerc^y  and  rolii^dons  of  France 
were  far  from  being  in  all  respects  an  edifying  body,  and 
several  members  of  the  episcopacy,  as  well  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  were  tainted  more  or 
less  with  the  new  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  and  gave 
nnich  scandal ;  but  when  thchour  of  trial  came,  it  is  remark- 
able how  few  were  found  wanting,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  any 
country  or  in  any  age,has  the  church  suffered  so  severe  a  }^erse- 
cution,  in  which  the  constancy  and  firmness  of  lier  children 
were  upon  the  whole  more  consoling  to  her  maternal  heart. 
The  Catholic  heart  is  not  grieved  at  suffering  and  martyr- 
dom ;  it  is  grieved  only  by  the  prevarication  or  tlie  apostasy 
of  the  faitlif uh  Comparatively  few  of  the  French  clergy  of 
either  order  prevaricated,  and  still  fewer  apostatized.  The 
great  body  of  them  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Father, 
and  chose  to  suffer  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death,  rather 
than  desert  their  faith,  and  admit  the  supremacy  of  the 
temporal  over  the  spiritual.  It  was  not,  as  we  had  been 
early  taught  to  believe,  as  royalists,  except  in  rare  instances, 
that  the  clergy  were  persecuted  ;  it  was  as  Catholics,  and  their 
fidelity  was  lirst  and  foremost  fidelity,  not  to  the  monarchy, 
but  to  Catholicity, — not  simply  to  their  king,  but  to  their 
God.  This  puts  for  us  a  new  face  on  the  conduct  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  on  the  constancy  and  sufferings  of  the 
clergy,  and  commands  the  highest  love  and  reverence  for 
Catholic  France  from  every  Catholic  heart. 

The  deputies  of  the  clergy  in  the  states-general  of  1Y89, 
especially  those  chosen  from  the  mtres,  committed,  there  id  no 
question,  great  mistakes ;  and  if  they  had  been  more  fin//  in 
maintaining  the  rights  and  interests  of  their  order,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  revolution  would  have  been  arrested, 
and  France  spared  the  horrors  and  bloodshed  that  followed. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  we  live  after  the  revolution, 
and  are  able  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  all  parJies  as 
instructed  by  its  example.  In  17S9  there  were  onl}^  a  few 
who  could  foresee  what  a  people  clamoring  for  liberty,  with 
the  rio^hts  of  man,  benevolence,  and  brotherlv  love  on  their 
lips,  would  do  when  broken  loose  from  the  restraints  of 
authority,  and  taking  themselves  for  their  own  guides  and 
masters.  How  could  these  countrv  curates,  who  were  not 
without  sympathies  with  the  people,  who  had  grievances  of 
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their  own  to  redress,  and  who  knew  little  of  the  world  oat 
of  their  respective  parishes,  distrust  the  fair-spoken  dema- 
gogues, not  yet  known  to  be  demagogues,  who  made  them 
fair  promises,  and  seemed  to  them  to  be  intent  only  on 
removing  real  evils,  and  regenerating  political  France  ? 
Who  could  expect  them,  till  their  faith  as  Catholics  was 
directly  attacked,  to  foresee  the  dangers  threatened  to  relig- 
ion by  the  political  reforms  proposed  ?  Surely  religion  is 
not  the  accomplice  of  tyranny,  and  is  no  supporter  of 
political  and  social  abuses,  and  what  danger  then  has  it  to 
apprehend  from  correcting  these  abuses  and  providing 
guaranties  for  public  liberty  ?  None  in  the  world,  if  you 
attempt  it  only  by  lawful  means,  under  the  direction  of  men 
who  have  the  real  interests  of  religion  and  society  at  heart, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  reason  and  charity,  and  not 
by  unconstitutional  means,  under  the  direction  of  infidel 
philosophers,  Jansenistic  demagogues,  and  visionary  theo- 
rists, and  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  revenge,  selfish  ambi- 
tion, wild  enthusiasm,  and  Utopian  dreams.  But  this  was 
but  imperfectly  seen  at  that  time,  because  there  had  been 
no  recent  experience  to  enlighten  the  mass  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  because  for  a  hundred  years  the  tendency  in  France  had 
been  to  regard  politics  as  an  independent  order,  entirely  dis 
tinct  and  separate  from  religion.  The  clergy  had  accepted 
and  been  indoctrinated  in  the  Four  Articles  of  1682,  and 
were  as  unprepared  to  appreciate  as  they  were  to  withstand 
the  movements  of  1789. 

Tlie  clergy,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  certainly 
betrayed  in  the  beginning  the  interests  of  their  order  ;  but 
in  this  they  did  no  more  than  had  been  done  by  the 
assembly  which  put  forth  the  famous  Four  Articles  a  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  they  betrayed  their  order  not  now  in 
favor  of  the  king,  as  did  that  assembly,  but,  as  tliey  believed, 
in  favor  of  the  nation  and  of  liberty.  The  nobility,  too, 
were  false  to  their  own  order,  and  the  king  betrayed  botli 
nobles  and  clergy,  and  the  monarchy  to  boot.  It  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  time,  that  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  the  clergy,  looked  upon  their  respective 
orders  as  personal  matters,  rather  than  constituent  elements 
of  Frencli  society.  Louis  XYI.  was  no  fool ;  he  had  good 
natural  parts,  had  been  well  educated,  was  sincerely  pious,  and 
had  a  most  excellent  heart ;  he  loved  his  people,  and  there  was 
no  sacrifice  that  lie  was  not  willing  to  make  for  their  good  ; 
^but  he  could  never  understand^  nor  be  made  to  understand^ 
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that  tlu'  (iiiaircl  was  iint  porsonjil,  hv  thiit  it  was  France,  not 
simply  himself  and  family,  lie  sacrificed  in  refusin;;  to  defend 
the  throne.  Not  one  drop  of  blood,  he  said,  shall  he  shed 
f(^r  mo  or  my  family.  This  was  well,  was  iiohle,  for  Lonis 
XVI.  as  a  private  man,  hnt  for  him  as  kintj;  it  was  not 
well.  It  was  either  an  ahdication  of  the  sovereif^nty,  or 
else  an  implied  assertion  that  he  was  kini^  only  for  his  pri- 
vate henelit.  lie  Avas  not  kinc;  for  his  private  benefit  or 
that  of  his  family,  but  for  the  benefit  of  Irance,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  defend  his  rij^hts,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  o-ood.  The  riirhts  of  the  crown  were 
not  his  private  pro})erty ;  he  held  them  as  a  sacred  trust, 
and  was  bound  to  defend  them,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
power  to  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  his  successor,  accord- 
iiiiX  to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  kinojdom.  He 
might  have  restored  and  he  ought  to  have  restored  to  the 
estates  of  his  kingdom  the  rights  which  his  predecessors 
had  usurped;  but" to  go  further  was  to  become  himself  a 
revolutionist,  a  traitor  to  France.  Unhappily,  he  never 
understood  this,  and,  unwilling  to  shed  blood  in  his  own  per- 
sonal cause,  he  would  suffer  no  efficient  steps  to  be  taken  to 
protect  the  monarchy.  Louis  XIV.  claimed  the  crown  as 
his  private  property,  and  usurped  the  rights  of  the  nation 
to  his  own  profit ;  Louis  XVI.  regarded  it  equally  as  his 
private  property,  and  parted  with  it  to  the  injury  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  profit  of  nobody.  AVe  honor  in  him  the 
generosity,  the  humanity,  and  the  self-denial,  of  the  private 
man,  but  we  are  obliged  to  censure  and  almost  despise  the 
weakness  of  the  sovereign. 

The  nobility,  from  far  less  honorable  motives,  were  faith- 
less to  their  order.  Xobility  w\as  an  order  in  the  state, 
and  existed  and  was  supported  for  a  public  reason.  It  had 
no  doubt  private  rights  or  privileges  which  it  might  sur- 
render, but  it  had  no  right  to  annihilate  itself  as  one  of  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom.  France  was  in  theory,  and  had 
been  in  practice,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  gov- 
ernment consisted  of  the  kino;  and  the  three  estates, — the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons, — sitting  m  separate 
houses  and  voting  by  orders.  True,  the  estates  or  states- 
general  had  riot  been  summoned  since  161^,  that  is,  for  a 
hundred  and  seventy -five  years,  which  was  a  serious  damage  ; 
but  the  summoning  of  them  in  17SS  to  meet  in  1TS9  indi- 
cated the  intention  to  restore  the  legal  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  to  its  vigor.     The  law  which  required  the  estates 
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to  sit  in  separate  houses,  and  to  vote  by  orders,  should  have 
been  enforced  from  tlie  first,  or  rather  should  not  have  been 
suffered  for  a  moment  to  be  drawn  in  question.  It  never 
would  have  been  questioned  but  for  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trines of  the  followers  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  and  of  these 
■doctrines  the  nobility  were  at  the  time  the  chief  patrons. 
The  nobility  were  indeed  the  last  to  unite  with  the  Tiers 
Etat,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  held  out  not  from  patriotic 
motives  ;  and  when  they  did  unite,  and  consent  that  the 
three  orders  should  be  merged  in  a  single  national  assem- 
bly, and  Yoie  ^er  capita,  they  abandoned,  through  selfishness 
and  hatred  of  the  clergy,  their  own  order.  They  united, 
with  the  deputies  of  the  commons  in  abasing  the  royal 
authority,  and  in  despoiling  the  clergy,  evidently  with  the 
€xpectation  of  gaining  for  themselves  what  was  wrested 
fi'om  the  king  and  clergy.  But  when  they  had  unduly 
depressed  the  royal  authority,  and  sacrificed  the  clergy, 
their  turn  came  round,  and  they  became  the  victims  of  their 
allies,  the  commons.  They  were  compelled  either  to  emi- 
grate, or  to  atone  for  their  infidelity  with  their  blood  on 
the  Place  de  Greve,  while  the  lurid  light  of  their  burning 
castles  gleamed  on  the  midnight  sky.  They,  by.  attacking 
the  old  constitution  of  their  country,  hoped  to  gain  some- 
thing for  themselves  ;  but  the  king  and  clergy,  by  abandon- 
ing their  trusts,  could  only  expect  to  lose  their  personal  ad- 
vantages, and  their  conduct,  however  mistaken,  or  deplo- 
irable  in  its  results,  commands  in  some  measure  our  respect, 
■because  it  was  disinterested. 

With  all  the  faults  committed  by  the  deputies  of  the 
'clergy,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  chiefly  among 
them  that  were  found  the  men  who  really  comprehended  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged,  who 
defended  old  rights  and  privileges  on  the  true  ground,  and 
who  knew  how  to  reconcile  authority  with  liberty.  There 
was  no  class  of  deputies  in  tlie  Constituent  Assembly  that 
showed  so  much  patriotism,  so  true  a  love  of  liberty,  so 
much  statesmanship,  and  so  much  real  courage  as  the  clergy  ; 
and  if  they  committed  faults,  nobly,  heroically,  and  amply, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  did  they  atone  for  them.  Only  four 
l)ishops  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  took  the  oath  to 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clerg}',  and  of  the  second  order 
•of  the  clergy,  less  than  one  third  ;  and  a  large  number  of 
these  subse(]uently  retracted,  were  reconciled  to  the  church, 
-and  atoned  for  their  crime  by  sufliering  heroically  for  the 
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faith.  Tills  fact,  su  lioiionihle  tu  tli(3  Fruiicli  clergy  of  the 
poriod,  ])roves  of  itself  that  the  so-called  Gallicanism,  how- 
over  earnestly  it  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  court  and 
a  few  courtier  prelates  and  dii^nitaries  of  the  church, 
was  more  of  a  speculation  than  a  settled  conviction  with  the 
Krenc'li  clerp^y  in  <j;eneral.  In  the  hour  of  her  pride  and 
her  prosperity,  France  preached  Gallicanism,  set  up  her 
nationalism  against  the  jmpacy ;  but  always  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  she  was  the  most  papistical  of  all  Catholic  nations, 
and  most  favorably  in  this  respect  does  her  conduct  contrast 
with  that  of  England  under  llenry  VIII.,  as  well  as  with 
that  of  Germany  under  Joseph  II.  It  is  customary  with 
some,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  sneer  at  the  French  semi- 
naries asGallican;  but  as  stanch  ultramontanists  as  we  have 
in  our  own  country  may  be  found  among  bisho])s  and  priests 
who  studied  their  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at 
Paris.  AVe  confess  that  we  love  and  honor  Catholic  France, 
and  all  the  more,  the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Gallicau  church  duiing  the  ter- 
rible days  of  the  old  revolution. 

The  Abbe  Jager  is  an  able  WTiter,  and  his  views  are  in 
general  profound  and  just ;  but  in  tracing  the  causes  of  the 
revolution,  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to  go  far  enough  back. 
He  traces  them  back  only  to  Yoltaire  and  Rousseau.  The 
inlluence  of  these  two  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Satan,  we  by 
no  means  deny.  The  philosophy  they  taught  or  encour- 
aged, the  abominable  doctrines  they  inculcated,  and  the 
political  speculations  which  they,  especially  the  latter,  so 
widely  circulated,  so  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  howrgeoisie 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  nobility,  no  doubt  had  an 
immense  influence  in  weakening  the  hold  of  religion  on  the 
hearts  of  multitudes,  in  corrupting  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  in  giving  to  the  revolution  its 
special  tone  and  character ;  but  we  think  the  real  authors  of 
the  revolution  are  to  be  sought  in  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  As- 
sembly of  16S2.  Louis  XlV.,  a'ided  by  Cardinal  Eichelieu 
and  his  successor,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  prepared  the  way 
for  him,  had  usurped  all  the  powers  of  the  state  for  the 
<;rown,  and  established,  in  defiance  of  the  old  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  absolute  monarchy,  which,  as  long  as  man  re- 
mains what  he  is,  can  be  in  practice  only  despotism.  Hav- 
ing virtually  suppressed  the  states-general,  he  left  no  organ- 
ized check  on  his  arbitrary  will,  except  the  church.  So 
long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  any  country  hold 
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the  Catholic  faith,  absolute  monarchy  can  exist  only  in  name, 
if  the  church  be  left  free,  and  her  bishops  and  clergy  inde- 
pendent of  the  state,  responsible  only  to  their  own  spiritual 
chief.  Louis  could  effect  his  purpose  and  establish  the  ab- 
solutism he  adored  only  by  destroying  the  freedom  of  the 
church  and  the  independence  of  the  clergy.  This  he  at- 
tempted to  do  by  the  declaration  he  forced  from  the  too 
famous  Assembly  of  1682.  That  declaration  was  indeed 
drawn  up  by  the  great  Bossuet,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
acted  from  prudential  considerations,  and  consented  to  go 
the  length  of  the  Four  Articles,  only  that  he  might  prevent 
the  Assembly  from  going  further,  and  rushing  into  absolute 
schism  and  heresy.  He  may  have  feared  that,  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  king  and  of  many  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  at  the 
time,  there  was  danger  that  France  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  England  under  Henry  YIII.,  separate  hei'self  from 
the  Holy  See,  and  set  up  a  national  church  under  the  king 
for  pope,  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  perhaps,  for  patri- 
arch,— a  measure  which  would  have  pleased  the  courtiers, 
and  enchanted  the  Jansenists.  But  we  do  not  think  the 
danger  was  so  great  as  was  apprehended,  for  France  has  al- 
ways been  in  her  heart  attached  to  the  Holy  See,  and  never 
could  be  rendered  schismatic,  save  for  a  brief  moment. 
Louis  XII.  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  Concilabulum  of 
Pisa  and  his  five  cardinals,  and  the  great  Kapoleon,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  found  it  necessary  to  dissolve  the  coun- 
cil he  had  convoked  against  unity.  The  Catholic  sentiment 
of  France  under  the  Directory  rose  against  the  civil  consti- 
tution of  the  clergy,  and  would  soon  have  forced  the  gov- 
ernment, whoever  was  at  its  head,  to  reestablish  communion 
with  Pome.  After  the  first  rude  shocks,  after  the  fii'st 
stunning  elfects  of  the  revolutionary  measures,  the  faith  and 
piety  of  the  nation  began  to  revive,  and  Bonaparte  only  an- 
ticipated the  real  wish  of  France  in  solicitins^  the  concordat 
of  1802,  Yet  Bossuet  may  have  feared  a  schism,  and  is  ti> 
be  excused  if  he  did,  and  his  motive  is  to  be  honored,  even 
if,  enlightened  by  subsequent  events,  we  are  forced  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 

The  Four  Articles  of  the  French  clergy  have  generally 
been  opposed,  at  least,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  almost 
exclusively  on  the  ground  that  they  deny  the  infallibility, 
unless  accepted  by  the  church,  of  the  papal  definitions  of 
faith  and  morals ;  but  this  denial  is  not  their  essential  char- 
acter, and  is  only  incidental  to  their   main   purpose.     The 
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iiiralliltilll y  <>f  the  ]>(>|u',  wlicii  (l('linin«j^  faith   or  morals  for 
till'  whole  c'huivh,  wi' arc  told,  may  he  «li'nic'<l  without  formal 
hort'sy,   bocausu  it  has  been  coiitru verted,  and   has  not  yet 
been  explicitly  delined  ;  Imt,  with  tlie  great  body  of  Cath- 
olics, we  hold  it  to  ho  true,  and  should  re<^ard  ourselves  as 
guilty  hi  foro  coiiscuDtJin  of  heresy  were  we  to  deny  it,  for 
the  evidence  of  its  truth  is  conclusive  to  us,  and  it  is  not  of 
Catholic  faith  oidy  in  the  sense  that  the  church  has    not  by 
a  formal  judicial  act  so  declared  it.     ]>ut  the  Four  Articles 
bear  on  our  present  discussion  chielly  in  their  teaching  as 
to  the  relations  of  the  two  powers,  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral.    The  essential  point  of  tlie  Gallican    declaration  is 
the  assertion  of  the  entire  se[)aration  of  church  and  state, 
the  denial  to  the  church  of  all  authority,  direct  or  indirect, 
over  the  temporal  order,  and  the  declaration  of  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  state  in  temporal  affairs,  as  expressed 
in  the  first  of  the  Four  Articles:     "  Beato  Petro  ejusque 
successoribus  Christi  vicariis  ipsique  Ecclesia3  rerum  spiritu- 
al ium  et  ad  fBternam  salutem  pertinentium,  uon  autein  civ- 
ilium  ac  temporalium,  a  Deo  traditampotestatem  ....  Reges 
<:/'(/()  et  jyvincipcs  in  temjyoralihus  nulli  ecclesiastlcce 2>otestati 
Dei  ordhiatione  suhjlci^  neque  axictoritate  claviuin  EcclesicB 
dlvecte  vel  indirecte  deponi^  aut  illorum  siihditos  eximi  a 
fide  atiiue  obediential  ac  prcnstito  fidelitatis  sacr amenta  solvi 
posse,  eamque  sententiam  publican  tranquillitati  necessariam, 
nee  minus  Ecclesi?e  quam  imperio  utilem."     We    certainly 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  As- 
sembly to  assert  the  absolute  independence  of  the  temporal 
order,  for  its   members  professed  to  be  Catholics,  and  in- 
tended, it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  assert  nothing  contrary  to 
Catholic  faith  ;  their  purpose  \vas,  we  suppose,  to  deny  the 
jiuthority  of  the  church  over  sovereigns,  and  to  assert  the  in- 
dependence of  kings  and  princes  in  temporals.     They  no 
doubt  held  that  the  state  is  bound  to  be  just  in  the  manage- 
ment of  temporal  affairs ;  but,  by  denying  all   authority  of 
the  church  as  a  government  over  princes  in  the  temporal 
order,  they  left  the  prince  free  to  judge  for  himself,  in  that 
order,  of  the  justice  as  w^ell  as  of  the  wisdom  or  prudence 
of  his  acts,  and  therefore  emancipated  him  in  temporals  from 
all  obligation  to  obey   the  law  of   God  as  interpreted    and 
applied  by  the    church,  which  was  in  effect  to  emancipate 
the  whole  temporal  order  from  its   subjection  to  the  spir- 
itual order;  for  the  church,  the  pope  as  visible  head  of  the 
church,  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  spiritual  order  on 
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earth.  Tliey  declared  the  prince  free,  so  far  as  tlie  church 
is  concerned,  to  rule  his  subjects  as  he  saw  lit,  and  i^Rve  him 
the  right  to  adopt  any  and  every  measure  of  public  policy 
which  he  should  judge  to  be  for  their  temporal  prosperity 
or  well-being,  whether  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
the  church  or  not.  They  thus  entirely  separated  politics 
from  religion  and  morality,  withdrew  them  from  all  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  and  abandoned  the  political  order  to  the  judg- 
ment, the  mercy,  the  will,  or  the  caprice  of  Caesar,  with  no 
right  on  the  part  of  Peter  to  take  the  least  conceivable  cog- 
nizance of  his  temporal  government.  Consequently,  they 
removed  by  their  declaration  all  check  imposed  by  the 
church  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  left  Louis 
XIY.  the  absolute  monarch  he  wished,  and,  till  God  began 
to  send  him  afflictions,  he  was  determined,  to  be. 

Under  the  political  relation  the  Galilean  Declaration  of 
1682  was  simply  the  complement  of  the  revolution  of  Louis 
XIY.,  in  favor  of  absolute  monarchy ;  under  the  ecclesias- 
tical relation  it  excluded  the  church  as  a  governing  body 
from  the  state,  and  greatly  weakened  her  moral  force  even 
in  spirituals.  It  tended  in  the  first  instance  to  depress  the 
power  of  the  papacy  in  favor  of  the  episcopacy ;  in  the 
second  instance,  to  depress  the  episcopacy  in  favor  of  the 
presbytery ;  and  in  the  third,  to  depress  the  presbytery  or 
derici  in  favor  of  the  laity,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  assertion  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  state,  not 
only  in  temporals,  but  also  in  spirituals,  as  was  fully  proved 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  which  decreed 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  The  original  vice  of 
the  Four  Articles  was  in  the  separation  of  the  two  powers, 
and  placing  the  state  and  the  church,  each  in  its  own  order,  on 
the  same  footing,  each  holding  immediately  from  God,  inde- 
pendently of  the  other ;  which  assumed  the  secular  prince 
in  seculars  to  be  as  high  and  as  independent  a  sovereign  as 
the  pope  is  in  spirituals,  or  that  God  had  made  Ceesar  as 
supreme  in  the  one  order  as  he  had  Peter  in  the  other.  It 
placed  the  two  orders  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  as 
two  coordinate  powers,  and  made  Peter  and  Ctesar  ecpially 
independent  and  supreme.  If  in  spirituals  Peter  could  say 
to  Ca3sar,  *'  I  am  your  master,"  in  temporals  C?esar  could 
say  to  Peter,  "I  am  your  lord,  and  you  are  my  subject." 

To  this  specious  theory,  which  is  still  popular  even  with 
many  CathoHcs,  there  are  one  or  two  rather  grave  objec- 
tions.    In    the  first  place,  the  normal  relation  of   the  two 


orders  is  not,  and  cmiiiioI  \h\  that  of  equality  oi- iniifiial  iiidc- 
])eiulenoo,  because  the  temporal  order,  as  W(i  havi;  heretofore 
shown,  exists  for  the   spirit u:il,  not  for  itself,  and   is  there- 
fore subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  and  eonsetjuently  subject 
to  the  s[)iritual  sovcrciij^n,  in  obedience  to  whose  authority 
the   temporal   sovereiii;n   must  jj^overn.      This    lies    in    the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  concede  any 
spiritual  order  at  all.     In  the  second  place,  the  separation 
of  the  two  orders  suj)posed  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  fact.     The 
two  orders  are  distiuij^uishable,  but  not  separable.    The  tem- 
poral is  never  without  the  spiritual,  any  more  than  the  cre;l- 
turo  is  without  tlie  creator.     It  is  impossible  in  practice  to 
draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  so  that  the   one 
shall  never  overlap  the  other.     There  is  no  state  without 
law;  there  is  no  law  without  justice,  and  justice,  whether 
natural  or  supernatural,  is  always  in  the  spiritual  order.    The 
church  in  her  tril)unals  takes  coi^nizance  of   sins   ao-ainst 
natural  justice,  no  less  than  of  sins  against  faith  and  the  sac- 
raments.    Nobody  can  deny  to  the  spiritual  authority  the 
right  to  do  this,  and  contend  that  sins  against  natural  justice 
are  not  sins  against  God,  are  not  spiritual    offences.     The 
real  office  of  the  prince,  the  real  mission  of  the  state,  is  to 
maintain  natural  justice  in  society,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
magistrate  bears  the  sword  ;  but  the  state  is  not  constituted 
the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  law  of  nature,  the  supreme 
judge  to  declare  what  is  or  what  is  not  even  natural  justice. 
Its  office  is  principally  executive,  and  is  legislative  or  judi- 
cial only  within  the  sphere  of  simple  human  prudence.     It 
must  take  the  law,  the  justice,  or  the  morality  of  its  policy 
from  the  spiritual  authority,  and  defer  to  it  in  every  ques- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  in  the  natural,  no  less  than  in  the 
supernatural,  order ;  for   to  interpret   the    law   of   nature^ 
natural  right,  which  the  revealed   law  always  presupposes 
and  confirms,  is  just  as  much  a  spiritual  function  as  it  is  to 
interpret  and  apply  the  revealed  or  supernatural  law  itself, 
Now  as  the  state  supposes  the  natural  law,  as  temporals  are 
all  subjected  to  this  law,  and  cannot  rightfully  be  withdrawn 
from  the  sovereignty  of  natural  justice,  to  make  the  secular 
authority  independent  and  supreme  in  civil  and  temporal 
affairs  is  to  clothe  it  with  spiritual  attributes,  and  to  declare 
it  in  the  temporal  order  a  real  spiritual  authority,  which  is 
to  deny  the  very  separation  of  the  two  powers  asserted,  and 
to  fall  into  the  contradiction  and  absurdity  of  declaring  the 
purely  temporal  authority   at  once  temporal  and  spiritual. 
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The  separation  and  independence  of  the  two  powers,  de- 
clared by  the  Assembly  of  16S2,  are  therefore  impracticable 
and  absurd. 

But  grant  it  for  a  moment.  Then  the  prince  is  and 
must  be  supreme  judge  of  the  natural  law,  as  applicable 
to  the  temporal  affairs  of  his  subjects.  The  revealed  law 
does  in  no  instance  abrogate  the  natural  law.  It  presup- 
poses and  confirms  it.  Then  nothing  can  be  enjoined  iu 
the  revealed  or  positive  law  that  conflicts  or  can  conflict 
with  the  natural  law.  Then,  if  the  church  demands  any 
thing  that  conflicts  with  his  judgment  of  what  is  enjoined 
by  the  natural  law,  he  has  the  right  to  refuse  obedience. 
This  makes  the  prince  the  judge  not  only  of  the  natural 
law,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  revealed  or  supernat- 
ural law.  If  the  prince  is  supreme  judge  of  the  natural 
law  as  applicable  to  civil  aAd  temporal  affairs,  in  regard  to 
which,  say  the  Assembly  of  16S2,  the  church  has  received 
no  power  from  God,  he  then  has  the  sovereign  right  to  ado])t 
any  and  every  measure  for  the  temporal  well-being  of  his 
subjects  or  of  his  principality,  that  he  judges  to  be  author- 
ized or  permitted  by  the  law  of  nature  or  natural  justice, 
and  to  overrule  any  judgment  of  the  church  to.  the  con- 
trary, or  any  provision  of  the  revealed  law  that  conflicts 
with  his  own  judgment.  Suppose,  then,  he  regards  the 
modification  or  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  or 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  in  his  dominions,  as  essential 
to  that  well-being.  How  can  you  deny  his  right  to  effect 
such  modification  or  suppression?  Do  your  best,  then, 
your  Gallicanism  becomes  Febronianism,  and  asserts  the 
riirht  of  the  civil  authority,  leavino-  the  revealed  doo^ma 
and  the  sacraments  imtouched,  to  determine  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  civil  constitution 
of  tlie  clergy  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  in  July, 
1790,  is  only  its  legitimate  development. 

The  revolution  of  1780,  then,  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
only  the  reaction  of  old  constitutional  France  against  the 
absolutism  effected  or  very  nearly  effected  by  Louis  XIY., 
and,  on  the  other,  the  natural  development  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  civil  authority  asserted  by  the  declaration  of 
the  thirty-five  bishops  of  the  Assembly  of  1GS2.  Even  the 
movement  of  Yoltaire  and  liousseau  is  in  some  sense  justi- 
fied by  that  declaration.  The  Jansenists  were  the  children 
of  the  Protestant  reformers,  and  the  philosophers  were  the 
offspring  of  the  Jansenists.     But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
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tlu^  (i(M'l;ira(i()ii  of  \{\^'2  was  fiivoniblo  to  tlio  JanBonists, 
inasmucli  as  it  (.lej)rosse(l  and  restricted  the  power  of  the 
Holy  See,  detracted  from  the  moral  wei<^ht  of  tiic  papal 
constitutions,  and  rendered  tho  suppression  of  hereBy  by 
the  spiritual  authority  practically  dilHcult,  if  not  imi)ossihle. 
The  Assembly  ])ractically  asserted  the  rii^lit  of  inferiors  to 
define  the  rights  and  powers  of  su|)eriors,  and  when  once 
the  principle  that  inferiors  have  the  right  to  define  the 
authority  of  superiors  is  admitted,  there  is  no  end  to  its 
aj)plication.  All  authority  is  subverted,  and  superiors  can 
have  no  authority,  except  such  as  the  inferiors  choose  to 
concede  them.  Jansenian  bishops,  under  cover  of  this 
])rinciple,  could  contest  the  papal  constitution  condemning 
them.  Jansenian  presbyters  could  dispute  their  orthodox 
bishops,  as  these  had  the  pope,  and  the  laity  could  restrict 
tho  power  of  the  clergy  of  either  order  at  will.  The  Jan- 
senists  were  naturally  irritated  against  the  popes  and  bish- 
ops who  condemned  them,  and  the  more  so,  in  proportion 
as  their  respect  for  their  authority  was  diminished.  They 
became  also  irritated  against  the  monarchy,  which  dis- 
played its  force  against  them,  and  the  more  so,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  responsibilit}',  increased  by  the  independence 
conceded  to  it  by  the  Four  Articles.  Hence  they  pre])ared 
the  way  for  Yoltaire  and  Rousseau,  and  for  the  hostilit}^ 
to  the  church  and  the  monarchy,  and  to  all  authority, 
which  was  displayed  by  the  philosophers  and  their  dupes. 

The  Four  Articles  must,  if  reduced  to  practice,  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  make  the  civil  authority  the  sole  and 
supreme  judge  of  the  natural  law.  The  tone  or  temper  of 
mind  that  would  so  interpret  them  would  assert  the  natural 
as  the  limit  of  the  revealed  law,  and  assume  that  there  can 
be  Tiothing  in  the  latter  opposed  to  the  monarch's  interpre- 
tation of  the  former.  But,  after  all,  the  monarch  is  human, 
and  his  authority  is  only  human  authority,  which  of  itself 
alone  does  not  and  cannot  bind  conscience.  It  binds 
conscience  only  by  virtue  of  its  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  But  the  law  of  nature  is  only  another  name  for 
natural  reason ;  consequently  there  can  be  in  revelation 
nothing  repugnant  to  natural  reason.  But  reason  is  all 
and  entire  in  every  man,  and  therefore  whatever  claims  to 
be  the  revealed  will  or  law  of  Grod  that  is  repugnant  to 
-^712/  reason,  is  false,  is  fraud,  or  imposture.  In  practice, 
with  our  corrupt  nature,  this  will  be  my  individual  right 
to  judge  of  the   law  of  nature,  and  to  reject  as  false,  as 
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fraud,  as  imposition,  whatever  is  repugnant  to  ray  reason^ 
to  my  will,  to  iny  passions,  or  to  my  caprice.  Here  is 
Yoltaire,  and  the  whole  of  him,  and  here,  too,  is  Rousseau, 
at  least  in  part.  Rousseau  was  more  comprehensive  than 
Yoltaire.  Yoltaire  was  simply  the  Luther  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  Rousseau  was  at  once  the  Luther  and  the  Calvin 
of  the  same  century.  He  was  a  critic  and  destroyer,  like 
Yoltaire  and  Luther;  he  was  also  a  constructive  genius,  like 
Calvin.  In  destroying  authority,  he  labored  with  Yoltaire ; 
in  seeking  to  construct,  to  organize,  he  went  beyond  him. 
The  Four  Articles  had,  in  the  secular  interpretation  of 
them,  declared  kings  and  princes  absolute, — that  is,  had 
declared  absolute  and  supreme  the  civil  authority,  and 
reasserted  the  old  maxim.  Quod  principi  placuit,  id  legis 
hahet  vigorern.  But  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Bellarmine, 
Suarez,  Du  Perron,  Fenelon,  and  nearly  all  Catholic  doctors 
of  any  note,  except  Bossuet,  who  in  this  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed James  I.  of  England  and  the  legists  of  the  courts  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Philip  the  Fair,  teach  that  kings 
derive  their  powder  from  God  through  the  people,  and  hold 
it  as  a  sacred  trust  from  God  for  the  nation.  The  real 
liuman  sovereign,  then,  is  not  the  king,  but  the.  people  or 
the  nation,  and  therefore  the  absolutism  asserted  by  the  Four 
Articles  for  kings  and  princes  is,by  an  easy  and  necessary  tran- 
sition, asserted  for  the  people  or  the  nation.  And  here  is 
the  remainder  of  Rousseau,  the  democratic  part, — the  sub- 
stitution of  the  nation  or  the  people  for  kings  and  princes. 
As  the  people  have  the  right  to  institute  government  for 
their  common  good,  and  as  they  are,  since  sovereign,  the 
sole  judges  of  what  is  or  is  not  for  their  common  good,  they 
liave  the  right  to  alter,  modify,  or  suppress  all  existing 
laws,  usages,  institutions,  of  whatever  name  or  nature, 
which  they  judge  to  be  repugnant  to  that  good,  and  to 
introduce  such  new  institutions  and  laws  as  they  judge  to  be 
favorable  to  it  as  they  understand  it  for  themselves.  Here 
is  the  French  revolution,  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  the  enactment  of  the  constitutional  church, — 
the  su])stitution  of  democratic  for  monarcliical  despotism. 
All  follows  logically  enough  from  the  absolutism  of  Louis^ 
XIY.,  and  the  independence  of  the  temporal  authority 
asserted  by  the  Assembly  of  1682. 

AYe  think  too  much  influence  has  been  attributed  to  Yol- 
taire and  Rousseau  and  their  confederates.  The  Jansenists 
and  Protestants  had  more  to  do  with  forming  the  civil  con- 
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stitiition  of  tlio  clLM'tjjy,  and  llir  persecution  of  (,atliolio8, 
than  tlio  philosophers.  We  do  not  beli(»ve  philosophers  are 
ever  ahle  to  revolutionize  any  state,  (hither  for  ^ood  or  for 
evil.  They  are  a  j)roud,  hij^h-pretendin^  class,  hut  usually 
weak  and  inetlicicnt.  AVithout  the  deplorable  antecedents 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Declaration  which  he  forced  from 
the  French  clergy,  Voltaire  and  Kousscau  would  have  la- 
bored in  vain  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  French  people,  or  to 
overthrow  the  French  state.  Their  infidel  philosophy  had 
corrupted  a  portion  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  wealthier 
nienihers  of  the  hourgeolsle^  it  is  true,  but  even  at  the 
opening  of  the  states-general  it  had  not  touched  the  great 
body  of  the  nation.  It  prevailed  in  the  chiiteaux,  the 
saloons,  and,  to  some  extent,  among  the  people  in  the  capi- 
tal and  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  had  hardly  pene- 
trated into  the  provinces,  and  the  people  generally  retained 
their  faith,  as  the  instructions  of  the  electors  of  all  orders, 
especially  of  the  clergy  and  the  commons,  to  their  deputies 
to  the  states-general  amply  prove.  Its  adherents,  in  the 
beginning,  were  only  a  minority  even  in  the  states-general, 
and  if  the  friends  of  order  and  religion  had  been  as  active 
and  as  energetic  as  their  opponents,  they  could  easily  have 
crushed  the  revolution  in  the  bud.  The  measures  so  hostile 
to  religion  afterwards  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly, 
could  not  in  the  beginning  have  obtained  even  a  hearing. 
The  fatal  measures  which  were  adopted  in  the  summer  of 
1789,  when  the  clergy  were  everywhere  applauded  as 
the  warm  friends  of  liberty,  would,  notwithstanding  the 
union  of  the  three  orders  in  a  single  assembly,  voting  per 
capita^  have  been  indignantly  rejected,  had  they  not  been 
looked  upon  as  purely  political  measures,  having  no  impor- 
tant bearino;  on  relis^ion.  There  was  a  strono;  dislike  to 
absolute  monarchy,  there  was  an  absurd  craving  for  equality, 
that  is,  of  every  man  to  secure  to  himself  the  highest  round 
of  the  ladder;  but  there  was  no  general  hostility  to  tlie 
church,  no  general  animosity  against  the  clergy. 

The  first  fatal  measures,  those  which  we  can  now  easily 
see  involved  all  that  followed,  were  taken  with  the  appro- 
bation or  the  acquiescence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  and  supported  by  ecclesiastics,  who  proved,  by 
their  subsequent  conduct,  that  they  were  firm  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  church,  and  ready  to  die  for  the  faith. 
They  saw  not,  they  suspected  not,  whither  things  were  tend- 
ing.    They  had  been  taught  to  regard  politics  as  separate 
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from  and  independent  of  religion.  Thej  had  been  trained 
under  the  Four  Articles,  and  many  of  them  under  these 
articles  as  developed  and  understood  by  courtiers  and  Jan- 
senists.  Regarding  politics  as  a  distinct  and  separate  sphere 
from  religion,  they  followed  heedlessly  the  political  direc- 
tion given  by  the  adroit  few  wdio  wished  to  decatholicize 
France,  without  once  stopping  to  inquire  whether  they  were 
not  conceding  in  the  state  principles  which  they  must  disa- 
vow the  first  moment  they  recurred  to  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  relisrion.  They  did  not  think  of  applying  their  prin- 
ciples as  Catholics  within  the  arena  of  politics,  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  dangerous  measures  before  suspect- 
ing them  to  be  dangerous. 

Moreover,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  conceding  on  all  occa- 
sions the  doctrine  of  the  Four  Articles,  were  unable  to 
oppose  with  strict  logical  effect  the  attacks  of  the  revolu- 
tion on  the  rischts  of  the  church.  They  professed  them- 
selves ready  to  yield  to  it  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
temporal  order,  in  every  thing  that  did  not  touch  the  spirit- 
ual authority.  But  who  was  to  decide  where  the  temporal 
ended  and  the  spiritual  began  ?  The  church  ?  Then  the 
Four  Articles  had  no  sense,  for  then  the  church  was  supreme 
in  all  things,  inasmuch  as  she  defined  both  her  own  powers 
and  those  of  the  state  ;  and  therefore  the  clergy,  in  saying 
they  recognized  the  independence  of  the  state  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  temporals,  meant  nothing,  and  used  only 
vain  words.  The  state  ?  Then  wdien  the  Assembly  de- 
clared the  measures  it  adopted  purely  political  measures, 
the  bishops  and  clergy  were  bound  on  their  own  principles 
not  to  oppose  them,  unless  on  political  grounds.  The  bish- 
ops and  clergy,  throughout  all  the  controversy  excited  by 
the  anti-Catholic  measures  proposed  by  the  cote  gauche^ 
were  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  Four  Articles.  Their 
tlionirht  was  sound,  was  ultramontane,  but  they  undertook 
to  brino^  it  out  and  defend  it  under  Galilean  forms,  wliicli 
deprived  it  of  its  practical  power.  What  they  wanted  to 
say  was  :  The  church  is  supreme,  and  you  have  no  power 
except  what  you  hold  in  subordination  to  her, either  in  spir- 
ituals or  in  temporals.  You  say  your  measures  are  only 
political,  and  are  only  such  as  you  are  free,  by  virtue  of  the 
independence  of  the  political  order,  to  adopt.  This  is 
nothiug,  for  you  are  not  your  own  judges  in  either  order. 
You  no  more  have  political  than  ecclesiastical  independence. 
The  church  alone,  under  God,  is  independent,  and  she  de- 
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linos  both  vour  powers  uiid  her  own.  The  question  fni-  you 
is  not  wiiether  your  measures  arcDurely  political  or  not,  l)nt 
whether  they  are  sueli  as  slie  leaves  you  free  to  adopt ;  for 
not  even  in  the  political  order  are  you  free  to  a(loi)t  any 
measures  which  she  disapproves.  This  would  have  been 
plain,  consistent,  straicjhtforward,  and  left  no  room  for  equiv- 
ocation, for  craft,  or  subtlety  in  confusing  the  question, 
and  misleading  the  judgment ;  but  this  language  the  Four 
Articles  forbade  to  be  used. 

Furthermore,  by  having  taught  the  people  the  independ- 
ence and  su]u*emacy  of  Cresar  in  the  political  order,  they 
had  given  occasion  for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  entertain 
an  honest  doubt,  of  which  the  revolutionists  availed  them- 
selves with  terrible  effect,  whether  the  measures  objected  to 
by  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  not  within  the  conij^etency 
of  the  civil  power.  The  enemies  of  the  church  contended 
throughout  that  their  measures  touched  only  temporals,  that 
they  left  the  spiritual  power,  the  Catholic  religion  itself, 
intact ;  and  as  they  really  made,  so  far  as  the  poor  people 
could  perceive,  no  change  in  doctrine  or  worship,  how 
were  these  poor  people — who  had  always  heard  it  said  tliat 
the  church  had  no  political  power,  that  she  is  incompetent 
in  temporals,  and  that  all  temporal  affairs  are  of  the  domain 
of  Coesar,  who  is  as  supreme  in  his  order  as  she  is  in  hers — 
to  be  assured  that  the  National  Assembly  had  transcended 
the  powers  of  the  state,  and  that  the  opposition  of  the  clergy 
to  its  measures  did  not  spring  from  self-interest,  fanaticisuj, 
or  aristocratic  and  monarchical  tendencies,  instead  of  con- 
scientious attachment  to  relio:ion  and  fidelity  to  the  church  ? 
Certain  it  is,  that  large  numbers  supported  the  constitution, 
and  persecuted  the  nonjuring  clergy,  who  were  by  no  means 
in  their  own  estimation  apostates.  The  majority  of  the 
ISTational  Assembly  even  intended  to  retain  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  went  the  length  they  did  only  because  they 
held  that  the  measures  they  adopted  were  political,  and  not 
spiritual,  and  therefore  within  the  competency  of  the  politi- 
cal power. 

Do  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  and  the  not  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  Irishmen  in  this  country  who  sympathize  with  him, 
intend  to  renounce  their  faith,  or  imagine  that  they  cannot 
do  all  they  propose  to  do  without  ceasing  to  be  good  Catho- 
lics ?  Not  at  all.  They  doubtless  are  well  aware  that  they 
have  no  strong  claims  to  be  regarded  as  pious  and  devoted 
Catholics,  but  they  suppose  that  their  movements  are  all  in 
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a  sphere  independent  of  the  church,  and  therefore  such  as 
may  be  prosecuted  without  any  impeachment  of  tlieir  reh- 
gion.  These  movements,  in  their  judi^ment,  are  wholly  in 
the  political  order,  and  they  have  heard  it  said,  from  their 
3'outh  up,  that  the  church  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
that  she  has  received  no  mission  in  regard  to  the  political 
order,  and  they  therefore  very  naturally  conclude  that  they 
are  under  no  kind  of  obligation  to  render  her  any  account 
of  their  political  conduct. 

So  was  it  with  a  large  portion  of  the  French  people  in 
1789.  In  opposing  the  nonjuring  bishops  and  priests  they 
believed  they  were  only  asserting  their  natural  rights  as  men, 
or  as  the  state,  and  were  merely  resisting  the  unwarrantable 
assumptions  of  the  spiritual  power.  If  they  had  been  dis- 
tinctly taught  that  the  political  authority  is  always  subordi- 
nate to  the  spiritual,  and  had  grown  up  in  the  doctrine  that 
the  nation  is  not  competent  to  define,  in  relation  to  the  eccle- 
siastical power,  its  own  rights,  that  the  church  delines  both 
its  powers  and  her  own,  and  that,  though  the  nation  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  independent  in  relation  to  other  nations,  it 
has  and  can  have  no  independence  in  face  of  the  church,  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  they  would  have  seen  at  a  glance, 
that  to  support  the  civil  authority  against  the  spiritual,  no 
matter  in  what  measures,  was  the  renunciation  of  their  faith 
as  Catholics,  and  the  actual  or  virtual  assertion  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  temporal  order.  Brought  thus  distinctly  to 
the  point,  and  compelled,  without  any  subterfuge  or  any 
sophistry  to  confuse  and  bewilder  their  understandings,  to 
choose  between  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  constitutional 
religion,  w^e  feel  confident  that  very  few  would  have  pre- 
varicated, and  that  the  National  Assembly  would  have  found 
general  execration,  instead  of  popular  support,  for  its  schis- 
matic and  infidel  measures.  The  independence  of  the  polit- 
ical order  asserted  by  the  Four  Articles,  laid  the  people  open 
to  the  influence  of  artful  leaders,  who  wished  to  destroy  the 
church,  and  rendered  but  too  many  of  them  deaf  to  the  ex- 
postulations of  their  legitimate  pastors.  We  look  upon  the 
French  revolution,  therefore,  as  a  judgment  of  God  on  the 
king  and  nobility,  and  especially  the  clergy,  for  their  un- 
faithfulness to  tlieir  trusts,  for  their  betrayal  of  the  rights 
and  non-performance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  or- 
ders, and  as  a  practical  demonstration  to  the  whole  world  of 
the  dangcrousness  to  the  state,  to  the  nation,  and  to  religion 
herself,  of  tiie  doctrine  asserted  in  the  too  famous  Galilean 
Declaration  of  1082 
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There  is  always,  even  in  the  most  Catholic  times  aud  in 
the  most  CatlK»lic  states,  a  party  more  or  less  numerous,  who 
have  no  conception  of  rclii:;ion  as  law,  or  of  the  church  as  a 
kingdom,  with  a  constitution,  laws,  and  chiefs  of  her  own, 
set  up  on  the  earth  with  plenary  authority,  under  God,  oVer 
states  and  individuals, — a  party  who  never  think  of  the 
church  as  a  divinely  constituted  government,  even  in  spiritu- 
als, and  count  for  nothing  her  external  organization,  her 
mission,  or  her  discipline.  The  creed,  the  sacraments,  and 
tlie  ritual  comprise,  for  them,  the  whole  of  religion,  and 
they  never  can  or  never  will  understand  why  these  may  not 
be  just  as  salutary  when  held  out  of  unity  as  when  held  in 
it.  If  a  bishop  has  really  received  the  episcopal  character, 
and  if  he  holds  the  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
observes  the  approved  ritual,  they  see  no  reason  why  his 
ministrations  are  not  of  the  same  value,  when  he  receives 
his  mission,  his  jurisdiction,  or  investiture  from  the  state, 
as  when  he  receives  it  from  the  successor  of  Peter.  The 
authoi'ity,  the  mission,  the  external  unity  of  tli^  church,  or 
her  unity  and  jurisdiction  as  a  government,  never  strike 
them  as  essential  elements  of  her  constitution,  or  as  neces- 
sary to  be  believed  and  maintained  in  order  to  believe  and 
maintain  the  Catholic  religion.  Here  was  the  difficulty  in 
France  during  the  rovolution.  The  great  body  of  the  faith- 
ful knew  the  church  as  the  revelation  of  God,  as  the  sacra- 
ments, and  as  worship ;  but  owing  to  the  innate  jealousy  of 
the  temporal  power,  and  perhaps  to  the  necessary  prudence 
on  the  part  of  the  church  of  doing  or  saying  as  little  as 
possible  to  irritate  this  jealousy,  or  to  give  offence  to  Caesar, 
no  small  portion  of  them  had  remained  comparatively  igno- 
rant of  her  as  the  kingdom  of  God  set  up  on  the  earth  for 
the  government  of  all  men  and  nations,  states  and  individu- 
als. They  recognized  in  her  authority  to  teach  the  symbol 
and  to  administer  the  sacraments,  at  least  in  a  restricted 
sense  ;  but  when  there  was  question  of  government,  and  the 
word  kingdom  was  mentioned,  they  thought  only  of  the 
state,  and  were  ready  to  exclaim,  in  their  simplicity,  with 
the  Jews  who  demanded  of  Pilate  the  crucitixion  of  our 
Lord,  "  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar ! "  This  is  what  gave  to 
the  Jansenists,  Protestants,  and  philosophers  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  out  of  it,  their  fearful  power  over  a  portion 
of  the  French  people,  and  what  took  away  from  the  faith- 
ful pastors  their  legitimate  influence  over  their  flocks. 

In  these  revolutionary  times  the  great  point  to  be  spe- 
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cially  insisted  on,  it  seems  to  us,  is,  that  the  clnirch  is  a  gov- 
ernment, a  kingdom,  tlie  Kingdom  of  kingdoms,  and  Prin- 
cipality of  principalities.  What  is  most  important  is,  to  un- 
derstand that  she  is  an  organized  power,  divinely  constituted, 
assisted,  and  protected,  representing  the  divine  authority  on 
earth,  and  as  such  universal  and  supreme.  Plow  tlie  state 
is  organized  or  by  whom  administered,  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference.  The  state  may  be  monarchical  or  re- 
publican, aristocratic  or  democratic,  if  it  only  be  understood 
and  conceded  that  over  it,  as  over  every  individual,  there  is 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  a  sj)iritual  authority,  commissioned  by 
God  himself,  to  interpret  and  apply  his  law  to  every  depart- 
ment of  human  life,  individual  or  social,  public  or  private; 
for  if  such  authority  be  recognized  and  submitted  to,  no  in- 
terest, temporal  or  spiritual,  can  fail  to  be  protected  and 
promoted. 

Undoubtedly,  the  assertion  of  this  authority  is  a  delicate 
matter,  owing  to  the  utter  confusion  which  obtains  in  men's 
minds  respecting  it ;  but  we  pray  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  some  little  candor  and  good-will  to  bear  in  mind  that 
to  assert  this  authority  is  by  no  means  to  merge  the  state  in 
the  church,  or  to  claim  for  the  church  direct  temporal 
authority,  although  even  to  claim  for  Iier  direct  tem])oral 
autliority  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  forbidden  to  the  Catholic. 
What  we  here  assert  is,  tliat  the  spiritual  authority,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  by  the  express  appointment  of  God, 
extends  beyond  \vliat  are  ordinarily  called  spirituals, — to  all 
matters  which  do  or  can  interest  conscience,  or  concerning 
which  there  can  arise  any  question  of  right  or  wrong,  true 
or  false.  The  church,  we  grant,  nay,  maintain,  is  spiritual, 
and  governs  in  reference,  and  only  in  reference,  to  a  spirit- 
ual end  ;  but  as  the  temporal  order  subsists  only  by  and  for 
the  spiritual,  she,  though  not  it  any  more  than  God  is  the 
world,  not  the  temporal  authority  itself,  lias,  as  the  God 
whose  representative  on  earth  she  is,  supreme  authority 
over  it,  and  the  full  right,  under  God,  to  declare  for  it 
the  law  it  is  bound  in  all  things  and  at  all  times  to  consult 
and  obey. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  claim  for  the  church  in  relation  to 
the  temporal  authority  the  right  to  make  the  law,  for  God 
himself,  and  he  only,  makes  the  law;  but  we  do  claim  for 
her  the  right  to  declare  and  apply  his  law  to  kings  and 
princes,  states  and  empires,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  in  pub- 
lic as  well  as  in  private  matters.     The  church,  of  course,  has 
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no  ri^lit  to  depose  ii  leu^itiinato  prince,  that  is,  ;i  j)i-iiiee  who 
lijis  the  rii^ht  to  reiij^n,  or  to  absolve  liis  siil»jects  from  tlieir 
alle«j^iaiice,  for  slio  has  no  rifi^ht  to  do  \vron<r  or  to  violate  the 
law  of  God,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  6iipj)ose  tliat  slie 
ever  does,  ever  will,  or  ever  can,  for  she  is  holy  and  infalli- 
ble by  virtue  of  the  in-flwellini^  and  a.ssistanco  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  she  has  the  riu^ht  to  judge  who  lias  or  has  not, 
aecordiniz;  to  the  law  of  (J<^d,  the  rii^lit  to  rei<rn, — whether 
the  prinec  has  by  his  inlldelity,  his  misdeeds,  his  tyranny 
and  oppression,  forfeited  his  trust,  and  lost  his  right  to  the 
alK^giance  of  his  subjects,  and  therefore,  whether  they  are 
still  held  to  their  allegiance  or  are  released  from  it  by  the 
law  of  God.  If  she  Jiave  the  right  to  judge,  she  has  the 
i-ight  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  order  its  execution  ; 
therefore,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  upon  the 
prince  who  has  forfeited  his  right  to  reign,  and  to  declare 
his  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  free 
to  elect  themselves  a  new  sovereign. 

She  has  the  rJ^ht,  we  say,  to  pronounce  sentence,  but 
whether  the  sentence  shall  be  carried  into  effect  or  not  in 
the  temporal  order  depends,  in  point  of  fact,  on  that  order 
itself ;  not  because  she  has  no  authority  over  it,  but  because 
she  has  no  temporal  arms  with  which  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  her  sentence.  She  bears  indeed  the  temporal  sword, 
but  it  was  not  the  will  of  her  Spouse  that  she  should  wield 
it  with  her  own  hands.  She  ordinarily  exercises  it  only  by 
the  hands  of  the  laity,  and  she  has  only  spiritual  means  by 
which  to  compel  them  to  exercise  it  according  to  her  orders. 
So,  however  extensive  her  authority,  or  full  her  right  over 
the  temporal  power,  she  depends  solely  on  the  faith  and 
conscience  of  her  children  for  its  practical  assertion  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  order.  It  is  this  fact,  we  appre- 
hend, that  has  led  so  many  to  misconceive  and  to  misstate 
her  authority  in  regard  to  temporal  sovereigns,  and  it  is  the 
misapprehension  of  this  fact  that  usually  so  alarms  Ccesar 
and  his  ministers.  God  respects  in  all  men  the  free  will  of 
man,  and  forces  no  man  into  the  church  or  into  heaven 
against  his  free  will.  There  is  no  one  who  cannot,  if  he 
chooses,  resist  divine  grace,  disobey  the  law  of  God,  and 
lose  his  soul.  God  will  have  none  but  a  free-will  offering, 
none  but  a  voluntary  service,  although  those  who  reject  his 
offers,  refuse  to  serve  him,  and  disobey  his  commands,  do 
so  at  their  own  peril,  and  must  suffer  the  consequences. 

So  he  has  not  willed  that  his  church  should  with  her  own, 
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liand  wield  the  temporal  sword,  and  has  left  the  nations, 
not  the  right,  but  the  ability,  to  resist  her  judgments,  and 
to  refuse  to  execute  her  decrees.     If  their  faith  and  con- 
science will  not  lead  them  to  execute  her  sentence,  when 
that  sentence  requires  tlie  exercise  of  physical  force,  she  can 
herself  do  no  more,  and  the  responsibility  rests  with  them. 
Her  practical  power  over  temporal  affairs  is  therefore  re- 
stricted to  that  which  is  yielded  her  by  the  faith  and  piety 
of  the  faithful,  although  her  right,  her  anthority,  is  supreme 
and  universal.     If  her  children  are  uninstructed  as  to  this 
right,  if  they  grow  up  with  the  persuasion  that  she  has  no 
authority  over  temporals,  and  that  her  power  is  resti'icted 
to  teaching  the  catechism  and  administering  the  sacraments, 
she  will  be  able  to  exert  little  or  no  power  over  temporal 
governments,  and  her  children,  as  in  the  French  revolution, 
will  too  often  be  found  siding  with  the  state  against  her, 
imd  rushinej  headlono^  into  heresv  and  schism,  to  the  ruin  of 
tlie  state  and  the  perdition  of  their  own  souls.     Neverthe- 
less, her  authority,  her  right  remains  ;  and  not  unfrequently 
her  heavenly  spouse  in  a  mysterious  manner  intervenes  to 
vindicate  it,  and  to  carry  her  sentence  into  effect,  as  we  saw 
surprisingl}^  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Xapo- 
leon  I.     Schismatic  Russia,  heretical  England  and  Prussia, 
and  even  infidel  Turkey,  were  made  in  the  providence  of 
Ood  instruments  for  the  execution  of  her  decrees,  and  in- 
flicting merited  chastisement  on  the  persecutor  of  her  sover- 
eign pontiff.     J^apoleon  laughed  at  the  idea  of  an  excoin- 
immication  of  a  sovereign  by  the  pope  in  the  nineteenth 
'Century,   and  asked,  sneeringly,  if  the  old  man  expected 
that  the  thunders  of  the  church  would  cause  the  muskets  to 
fall  from  the  hands  of  his  soldiers.     He  had  his  answer  on 
his  retreat  from  Moscow,  when  the  muskets  did  literally 
drop  from  their  hands. 

This  power  which  we  claim  for  the  church  over  temporal 
sovereigns  and  their  subjects  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  simple  power  of  the  keys.  Bossuet,  indeed,  in  the  first 
•of  the  Four  Articles,  denies  that  kings  and  princes  can  be 
•deposed,  and  their  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance 
hy  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  maintains  that  these  give  the 
pope  no  right  in  civil  and  temporal  affairs  ;  but  in  this  he 
clearly  places  himself  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  holy  pontiffs  that  have  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of 
Peter.  St.  Gregory  YII.  expressly  deduces  his  right  to  de- 
pose princes  and  absolve  their  subjects  from   the  power  of 
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tlu'  keys,  and  tlui  aiit lioi'ify  of  this  j)()iitilT,  caiionizod  hy  tlio 
<"lnnvli,  is  creator  than  that  <>l*  Hossuet,  or  oven  tlio  whf>h^ 
thirty-tivo  Vrenc.h  bishops  who  iiiacle  the  Gallican  Declara- 
tion of  10)82.  Bossuot  also  is  easily  rcfntcd  by  the  reason  ^f 
the  ease,  unless  he  ean,  as  ho  cainiot,  adduce  a  decision  of 
authority,  disclaiming  thi^  power  in  question.  Popes  have 
elaimod  it,  have  exercised  it,  and  have  never  disclaiin(;d  it. 
They  have  unifoi'ndv  de(hiced  it  fi'oni  the  power  of  the  keys, 
and  none  have  ever  denied  it.  Wc  have,  we  think,  tiien, 
the  ri^ht  to  insist  that  the  power  of  the  keys  is  unrestricted, 
or  without  otlier  limitations  than  sueli  as  are  imposed  by 
its  own  nature.  Our  Lord  says  to  Peter,  "I  will  givo  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  king-dom  of  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven  ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth,  it  shall  l)e  loosed 
also  in  heaven."  (St.  Matthew,  xvi.  19.)  Here  is  conferred 
all  the  authority  of  the  kingdom, and  the  authority  of  the  pope 
^is  the  successor  of  Peter  therefore  has  no  other  restrictions 
than  those  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself  ;  and  that  author- 
ity, we  have  shown  over  and  over  again,  by  its  own  nature 
-extends  over  the  whole  temporal  order.  This  is  evident, 
too,  from  the  very  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  setting  up  his 
kingdom,  that  is,  the  church,  on  the  earth.  He  set  up  his 
kingdom  on  the  earth  to  rule  over  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  to  make  them  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his 
Christ.  In  giving  the  keys  of  this  kingdom  to  Peter,  he 
must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  have  given  him  through 
them  all  the  powers  necessary^  to  accomplish  that  purpose  ; 
for  he  who  imposes  the  end  necessarily  confers  the  right  to 
use  all  the  means  necessary  to  effect  it. 

The  king  or  prince  holds  either  under  the  law  of  nature 
or  under  the  revealed  law  of  God,  and  of  course  is  bound  to 
conform  to  the  law  under  which  he  holds.  If  you  say  he 
holds  under  the  revealed  law,  there  is  no  controversy  be- 
tween us,  for  there  is  no  question  with  any  Catholic  that 
the  church  has  supreme  jurisdiction  in  every  case  that 
does  or  can  arise  under  that  law.  If  then  you  do  mean  to 
oppose  us,  you  must  say  that  he  holds  under  the  law  of  nat- 
ure, which  is  what  all  those  who  take  the  ground  of  Bossuet 
do  say.  The  question  then  is,  Has  the  church,  or  has  she  not, 
supreme  judicial  authority  in  all  cases  that  do  or  can 
arise  under  the  law  of  nature  ?  Has  slie,  or  has  she  not,  the 
right  to  take  cognizance  of  offences  against  the  natural  law, 
-as  distinguished  from  tlie  revealed  law  ?     To  a  certain  ex- 
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tent  she  certainly  has,  as  every  Catholic  does  and  must  con- 
cede. She  does  not,  she  cannot,  indeed,  abrogate  the  natu- 
ral law,  nor  modify  any  of  its  essential  provisions  ;  but  natural 
morality  is  no  less  within  her  jurisdiction  than  supernatural 
morality.  She  takes  cognizance  in  her  tribunals  of  offences- 
against  natural  justice,  as  well  as  of  offences  against  faith 
and  the  sacraments,  for  they  are  equally  offences  arjainst  God^ 
and  offences  against  the  natural  law  are  accounted  offences 
even  of  a  deeper  dye  than  those  against  the  positive  law. 
In  the  process  of  canonization,  evidence  is  iirst  taken  with 
regard  to  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  if  the  candidate  is  found 
deficient  in  these,  the  inquiry  stops  and  the  case  is  dismissed. 
Obedience  to  the  natural  law  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
virtue,  and  where  that  is  wanting,  neither  faith  nor  the  sac- 
raments will  avail  us.  If  we  have  violated  natural  justice^ 
we  must  make  restitution  before  we  can  receive  absolution. 
Certainly  the  church  has  jurisdiction  of  cases  under  the 
natural  law,  as  every  one  who  has  learned  the  catechism^ 
heard  an  instniction  from  the  pulpit,  or  been  to  confession ^ 
must  concede. 

If  the  church  has  jurisdiction  in  some  cases  under  the 
natural  law,  she  must  have  in  all  cases,  unless  some  cases  be 
specially  excepted  by  God  himself  and  expressly  reserved  to 
another  tribunal.  No  such  cases  can  be  alleged.  There  are 
reserved  cases,  as  from  a  priest  to  the  bishop,  and  from  the 
bisliop  to  the  pope,  but  none  from  the  supreme  pontiff  him- 
self. The  church,  then,  has  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  which  do  or  can  arise  under  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
revealed  law.  The  question  then  comes  up,  Are  kings  and 
princes  bound  by  the  natural  law,  that  is,  bound  in  their 
government  of  their  subjects  to  observe  the  law  of  nat- 
ure? They  most  assuredly  are,  if  they  hold  under  that 
law,  and  a  fortiori  if  they  hold  under  the  revealed  law,, 
which  presupposes  and  confirms  the  natural  law.  That  law 
is  the  ground  of  their  rights  and  the  rule  of  their  duties, 
and  if"  they  violate  it,  and  rule  unjustly,  tyrannically,  op- 
pressively, they  sin,  and  sin  against  God,  for  the  natural  law  is 
law,  is  obligatory,  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  law  of  God  or  a 
transcript  of  the  eternal  lav/.  Of  that  sin  the  church  may  take 
cognizance  as  of  any  other  sin,  and  bind  or  loose  those  guilty 
of  it  acccording  to  her  own  judgment  in  the  case.  If  the  sin 
is  one  that  forfeits  their  power,  according  to  the  law 
of  nature,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  repentance,  and 
every  reason  to  believe   that   it  will   be   persisted   in,  sh& 
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lias  (lu»  rii;lit  to  hind  IIkmu,  and  to  declare  jndiciallv  tliat 
tlioy  Iiavo  no  lonii^or  the  riirht  to  rciicn,  and  that  tlicir  Ruh- 
jocts  are  no  lon<r<^r  l>ound  to  ohey  thiMn  ;  that  is,  to  dc»jK»se 
them,  dochiro  th(>  ihronc  vacant,  and  to  ahKolve  tlioir  snh- 
jects  from  their  allegiance  and  ch-claro  thorn  free;  to  elect  a 
new  soverei<;-n,  t'or  in  all  (his  she  does  only  <leclare  a  simple 
fact.  In  doin<;  this,  it  is  clear  that  she  oidy  exorcises  the 
power  of  the  keys,  of  hindinir  and  loosini;,  and  that,  if  she 
c'ould  not  do  thus  much,  there  would  he  a  class  of  sins  that 
exclude  from  heaven  of  which  she  could  take  no  coujnizance, 
and  to  which  she  could  apply  no  remedy. 

AVe  concede  that  kini!:s  hold  under  the  law  of  nature,  and 
therefore  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  sovereigns  and  of 
subjects  remain  even  after  the  reception  of  the  faith  what 
they  were  before,  or  rather,  that  the  reception  of  the  faith 
aunuls  none  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  and  releases  the 
subject  from  no  duty  to  his  sovereign  which  he  owed  prior 
to  the  reception  of  Christianity, — wdiat  we  understand  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  on  this  subject.  AVe  do  not 
suppose  the  church  has  any  power  to  annul  thesu  rights,  or 
to  dis})cnse  from  these  duties.  But  we  reason  on  the  sup- 
position, that,  under  the  law  of  nature,  sovereigns  have 
duties  as  well  as  rights,  that  subjects  have  rights  as  well  as 
duties,  and  that  the  rights  of  sovereigns  are  forfeited  when 
their  duties  are  neglected,  and  the  duties  of  subjects  cease 
to  oblige  when  their  rights  are  systematically  and  perse- 
veringly  violated  and  trampled  upon.  AVe  do  not  hold,  we 
grant,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  which  was 
so  strenuously  advocated  by  James  I.  of  England,  and 
which  was  so  ably  refuted  by  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  both 
Jesuits,  and  by  Cardinal  Duperron  in  his  masterly  dis- 
course in  the  assembly  of  the  states-general  of  France  in 
1614.  We  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  power,  for,  Non, 
est  ])otestas  nisi  a  Deoj  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  ever 
becomes  the  private  property  or  estate  of  any  man,  of  any 
family,  or  of  any  set  or  class  of  men.  Let  who  will  be 
invested  with  it,  it  is  a  trust,  a  trust  from  God  for  the 
nation,  and,  like  all  trusts,  liable  to  be  forfeited  by  abuse. 
This  is  the  doctrine,  as  w^e  understand  it,  taught  by  all  the 
great  doctors  of  the  church,  and  especially  by  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Jesuit  Suarez ;  and  no  one  of  any 
note,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  except  13ossuet,  teaches  any 
thing  to  the  contrary.  In  none  of  the  early  Christian  states 
formed  by  the  northern  tribes  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
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empire    was    the    principle    even  of  hereditary    monarchy 
acknowledged. 

In  all  those  states  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church,  not  excepting  England  and  France,  monarchy  was 
elective,  and  wherever  it  has  become  hereditary  from  father 
to  son,  it  has  been  by  a  slow  and  gradual  usurpation.  France, 
in  electing  Louis  Napoleon  to  be  her  emperor,  has,  in  that 
respect,  only  returned  to  her  ancient  constitution  ;  and  in 
elevating  a  new  family  to  the  throne,  she  has  done  no  more 
than  she  did  in  the  case  of  the  Carlovingians  and  in  that  of 
the  Capetians.  England  in  the  case  of  Henry  YIT.,  unless 
we  assume  that  he  reigned  by  right  of  conquest,  in  that  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  in  that  of  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  wisdom  or  of  the  motives  of 
her  acts,  only  returned  to  her  original  constitution,  and  ex- 
ercised a  right  which,  though  long  in  abeyance,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  had  ever  been  absolutely  lost.  The  prin- 
ciple of  oriental  despotism,  which  assumes  power  to  be  the 
indefeasible  right  of  the  sovereign,  and  his  subjects  and 
their  possessions  his  private  property,  is  as  repugnant  to 
Catholic  ethics  as  it  is  to  public  and  private  liberty.  The 
kingdom  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  domain  of  the  king, 
and  the  king,  though  he  has  the  riglit  to  govern^  has  no 
right,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  to  dominate.  Monarchy,  in 
the  sense  of  absolute  domination,  is  expressly  condemned  by 
St.  Gregory  T.  and  St.  Gregory  YIL,  treated  as  a  violence, 
and  declared  to  originate  in  sin, — to  be  the  offspring  of  vio- 
lence and  iniquity.  Princes  receive  power  from  God  to 
rule,  not  to  enslave  their  subjects,  to  g(n^ern  them  as  free- 
men, not  as  slaves,  as  men,  not  as  things, — to  govern  as 
pastors  or  fathers,  not  as  lords  and  despots, — in  love,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  eternal  justice,  not  in  wrath,  in 
hatred,  or  according  to  tlie  promptings  of  their  own  ]-)as- 
siouo,  or  the  dictates  of  their  own  arbitrary  will.  The 
])rince  who  does  not  bear  this  in  mind,  and  rule  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  trust  he  has  received,  forfeits 
his  right  to  reign,  and  by  that  releases  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance. 

This  is  what  we  understand  to  be  the  law  of  nature  on  the 
subject,  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  church,  and  it  is 
in  tiie  main  the  doctrine  of  all  modern  statesmen  who  pro- 
fess to  be  the  especial  friends  of  liberty.  It  was  to  this 
doctrine  that  the  English  Parliament  appealed  against 
Charles  I.  and  James  IL,  and  also  the  American   Congress 
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of  17T()  ;ii;;iiiist  (u»(»r<;i^  III.  Tin;  cliurch,  tluju,  in  <h'j)()sing 
;i  soveroigii  and  iibsolvini^  his  subjects,  does  iiotahrogiito  the 
Jaw  of  nature,  but  simply  achninisters  it.  She  really  only 
(lec'laros  tlie  law,  or  pronounces  ju(li::ni('nt  under  it.  It  is 
not  her  judgment  that  makes  the  I'orleiture,  or  that  releases 
the  subject ;  she  only  declares  a  forfeiture  already  incurred, 
and  releases  subjects  already  virtually  released  by  the  act  of 
the  prince.  This  declaration  is  necessary,  because  neither 
princes  nor  subjects  can  judge  in  their  own  case.  If  we  al- 
low the  prince,  as  do  the  Galilean  monarchists,  to  be  his  own 
judge,  to  interpret  and  apply  the  law  for  himself,  he  can 
tyrannize  and  o])press  at  will ;  and  if  we  allow  the  people  to 
be  their  own  judges,  as  do  the  Gallican  democrats,  and  con- 
cede that  the  sovereign  is  justiciable  by  them,  we  reverse  all 
ideas  of  government,  give  them  the  right  to  refuse  submis- 
sion when  they  please,  and  can  have  nothing  but  universal 
revolution  and  disorder  as  the  result. 

Assuming  that  we  have  rightly  interpreted  the  law  of 
nature  on  tlie  subject,  jiolitical  power  is  a  sacred  trust  from 
God.  The  prince,  then,  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  use 
he  makes  of  it.  If  responsible,  his  abuse  of  it  is  a  sin,  and 
a  sin  which  may  damn  his  soul.  How,  then,  say  that  the 
church  has  not,  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  the  power  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  public  acts,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him  in 
Iiis  public  capacity,  and  bind  or  loose  him  as  a  sovereign? 
Does  he  not  owe  a  duty  to  his  subjects  ?  If  he  deliberately 
neglects  that  duty,  and  tramples  on  their  rights,  does  he  not 
sin  against  justice,  and  sin  grievously  ?  How  can  you  say, 
as  a  Catholic,  that  the  church  can  take  no  cognizance  of 
that  sin,  and  deal  with  the  guilty  prince  as  with  any  other 
sinner  ?  But  how  can  she  do  this  without  judging  his  con- 
duct as  temporal  prince,  and  by  what  riglit  can  she  do 
that,  if  she  has  no  power  over  the  temporal  order?  The 
power  she  has  received  with  the  keys  is  a  power  to  take 
knowledge  of  sin,  wherever  or  by  whomsoever  committed, 
and  to  bind  or  loose  the  sinner, — to  acquit  or  to  condemn 
him.  The  keys,  then,  do  give  her  power  to  bind  or  loose 
monarchs  as  well  as  private  persons,  and  in  relation  to  sins 
committed  by  them  in  their  public  as  well  as  in  their  pri- 
vate capacity.  We  must,  then,  side  with  the  popes  even 
aojainst  Bossuet. 

Subjects,  again,  owe  allegiance  to  the  legitimate  prince, 
that  is,  as  we  hav^e  said,  the  prince  who  has  the  right  to 
reign,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  a  moral  point 
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of  view,  whether  they  obey  him  or  not.  To  disobey  him, 
deliberately  to  refuse  to  obey  him  or  to  resist  his  antliority, 
is  a  sin,  and  a  grievous  sin,  against  God  ;  for  subjects  are 
bound  to  obey  tlie  civil  magistrate,  not  for  wrath,  that  is, 
to  avoid  the  punishment  he  may  inflict,  but  for  conscience' 
sake,  because  God,  in  both  the  natural  law  and  the  revealed, 
commands  them  to  be  subject  to  the  powers  that  be.  But 
they  are  not  bound  to  obey  every  one  who  claims,  or  has 
power  to  enforce,  their  obedience.  They  are  not  bound  to 
obey  the  usurper,  the  tyrant,  him  who  never  had  any  right, 
or  if  he  had,  has  forfeited  his  right  to  govern,  or  him  wlio 
commands  them  to  do  things  contrary  to  natural  justice,  or 
tilings  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  But  the  church  has 
undeniably  the  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the  sin  of  dis- 
obedience, and  to  bind  or  loose,  according  to  her  judgment 
in  the  case.  •  How  can  she  take  cognizance  of  the  sin  and 
judge  the  sinner,  that  is,  exercise  the  power  of  the  keys, 
if  she  cannot  take  cognizance  of  matters  in  the  temporal 
order,  and  decide  who  is  or  who  is  not  a  legitimate  prince, 
wlien  and  to  whom  civil  obedience  is  or  is  not  due  ?  Thus 
far  the  power  of  the  keys  undeniably  extends,  and  if  thus 
far,  it  extends  to  the  sentence  of  deposition  upon  the  prince, 
and  to  the  absolution  of  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 
The  power  denied  to  the  church  by  the  Four  Articles,  then, 
must  be  conceded  as  included  in  the  power  of  the  keys,  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  unless  we  take  the  ground 
that  the  civil  power  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  either 
natural  or  revealed  ;  and  if  we  take  that  ground,  we  have 
no  right  to  censure  the  sovereign  pontiffs  for  having  exer- 
cised the  deposing  power,  for  they  who  hold  themselves 
amenable  to  no  law  can  appeal  to  no  law  for  protection. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  church  could  never  exercise  her 
spiritual  discipline,  or  accomplish  her  work  of  spiritual 
government,  if  her  power  of  binding  and  loosing  did  not 
extend  to  sovereigns  as  well  as  to  subjects,  and  to  sover- 
eigns in  relation  to  their  public  trusts  as  well  as  to  their  pri- 
vate conduct. 

The  power  which  Bossuet  denies  the  church  must  be  hers, 
for  she  is  by  her  very  mission  bound  to  be  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  the  faithful.  She  has  as  God's  church  the  right 
to  exist,  and  therefore  has,  by  the  law  of  nature  even,  the 
common  right  of  self-preservation  and  self-defence.  Thus, 
if  attacked  by  an  intidel,  an  heretical,  oraschismatical  power 
with  an  armed  force,  she  has  the  right  to  call  upon  her  faith- 
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fill  I'liildi'cii  (()  iinii  in  licr  defence,  and  to  make  war  mi  Ihi- 
iMK'inii's,  MS  in  the  r;\i^o,  of  the  crusader,  and  th(»  reli^^ionn 
wars  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.  She  has  the  ri;;ht  and  the 
duty  to  protect  the  faith  and  tlie  virtue  of  her  cliildren, 
wherever  they  are,  by  all  the  means  in  her  power.  Thus, 
if  a  ])rince  falls  into  schism  or  heresy,  and  attempts  to  per- 
vert the  faitii  of  his  subjects,  and  to  carry  them  away  with 
him,  she  lias  the  ri«^ht  to  declare  him  deposed,  and  liis  sub- 
jects released  from  their  allegiance  ;  for  he  by  such  conduct 
abuses  his  trust,  and  forfeits,  even  by  the  natural  law,  his 
right  to  govern.  The  law^  of  nature  binds  all  men  to  accept 
and  obey  the  revealed  law  of  God,  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
promulgated;  for  the  law  of  nature  binds  all  men  to  love, 
serve,  and  worship  God  in  the  way  and  manner  he  himself 
prescribes,  therefore  according  to  a  supernatural  law,  if  he 
reveals  such  law  to  them.  Inlidel  j^rinces  cannot  be  forced 
to  accept  and  obey  such  law,  because  God  has  chosen  that 
faith  should  be  voluntary ;  but  they  can  be  compelled  by 
Christian  princes  to  desist  from  persecuting  those  who  have 
received  it,  and  to  leave  their  subjects  free  to  embrace  and 
conform  to  it  if  they  choose.  The  church,  however,  cannot 
excommunicate  them,  for  they  are  not  in  her  communion, 
nor  depose  them,  if  their  subjects  are  iniidels,  for  then  they 
do  not  own  her  authority.  They  are  without,  and  those 
without  she  does  not  judge. 

But  princes  made  her  subjects  by  baptism  are  to  be  pre- 
su7ned  to  have  had  the  revealed  law,  the  Christian  faith,  suf- 
iiciently  promulgated  to  them  to  be  morally  bound  to  receive 
and  obey  it.  They  are  then  bound  by  their  office  to  profess 
it,  and  to  protect  with  their  power  the  church,  who  is  its 
depositary,  and  therefore  the  faithful  in  their  respective 
states.  If  they  do  not,  and  use  their  power  against  her,  to 
pervert  or  persecute  the  faithful,  she  as  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  the  faithful,  and  as  authorized  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  law  of  God,  to  bind  and  to  loose,  has  the  right,  if 
no  milder  measures  will  answer,  to  declare  them  to  have 
forfeited  their  right  to  govern,  and  their  subjects  to  be  ab- 
solved from  all  obligation  to  obey  them.  She  has  this  right 
by  virtue  of  the  keys ;  she  has  it  also  by  virtue  of  her  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  faith  and  virtue  of  her  children  ;  and 
she  has  it,  finally,  by  virtue  of  her  right  of  self-preservation, 
which  includes,  of  course,  the  right  of  preserving  the  faith 
of  the  members  of  her  communion.  These  considerations 
are  sufficient,  in  our  judgment,  to  save  from  the  reproaches 
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with  which  it  is  still  loaded,  even  by  some  unreflecting  and 
worldly-minded  Catholics,  the  memory  of  those  great  popes 
who  have  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  authority  over  re- 
bellious and  sacrilegious  princes,  to  smite  them  with  the 
sword  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  declare  them  fallen  from 
their  rights  as  sovereigns.  They  were  forced,  in  the  cause 
of  justice  and  the  church,  to  resort  to  extreme  measures,  and 
to  exercise  a  most  fearful  power ;  but  they  resorted  to  those 
extreme  measures  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  only  after 
all  other  measures  had  been  tried  and  exhausted  in  vain. 
Their  own  hearts  bled,  and  they  delayed  till  longer  delay 
would  clearly  have  been  a  betrayal  of  their  trust.  Let  us 
hope,  and  devoutly  pray,  that  no  occasion  for  resorting  to 
such  extreme  measures  may  ever  again  occur,  but  at  the 
same  time  let  us  dare  own  the  past  history  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs,  and  not  fear  to  assert  the  inherent  rights  of  tlie 
church,  freely  and  firmly,  in  meekness  and  humility,  as  be- 
comes us,  against  all  who  question  them. 

It  iias  been  in  no  light  or  wanton  spirit  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed so  much  at  length  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
orders,  and  asserted  the  subordination  of  the  temporal,  and 
the  universal  and  absolute  supremacy  of  the  spiritual.  It 
has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  do  it,  in  order  to  combat 
with  any  prospect  of  success  the  prevailing  errors  and  here- 
sies of  our  times.  The  flesh  remains  in  Catholics,  for  bap- 
tism does  not  destroy  concupiscence,  wdiich  inclines  to  sin, 
and  consequently  they,  as  well  as  others,  are  liable  to  be  af- 
fected in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  what  is  called  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  The  peculiar  errors  and  heresies  of  any  age  they 
are  in  some  measure  predisposed  to  favor,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  powerful  restraints  of  divine  grace  and  the  sleepless  vig- 
ilance of  pastors,  and  especially  of  the  chief  pastor,  that  they 
are  held  back  within  the  limits  of  sound  doctrine  and  lawful 
conduct.  The  radical  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  our  times 
lias  by  no  means  been  confined  to  those  who  are  out  of  the 
external  communion  of  the  church ;  the  great  body  of  the 
faithful  have  felt  its  workings  in  their  own  bosoms,  even 
when  they  have  through  grace  successfully  resisted  it ;  and 
many,  too  many,  of  them  have  yielded  to  it,  followed  it  in 
its  mission  of  destruction,  and  made  shipwreck  of  both  their 
virtue  and  their  faith.  In  our  own  country  our  Catholic 
bretiiren  have  been  and  still  are  peculiarl}'  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence. The  great  body  of  them  are  still  suffering  under 
the  sad  effects  of  ages  of  oppression  and  misrule,  and  natu- 
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rally  I'l'^rird  as  their  friend  any  one  who  (Icelainis  hrstily 
aiz;aiiist  (yraniiy  and  clamors  for  llhcrty  and  the;  rij^htH  of 
man.  L^hoy  lind  sonu;thin<j^  within  thiit  ruspundfi  to  tho 
burning  words  and  daring  measures  of  tlie  revolutionary 
c'hiets,  and  we  have  had  men  amongst  us  that  would  sooner 
di(^  than  ronounoo  their  faith,  who  yet  liave  sympathized 
with  iMazzini,  Kossuth,  Le(lru-Uolliii,  and  been  ready  to  lend 
their  aetive  support  to  European  radicals  and  American  fili- 
busteros.  We  can  account  for  it,  and  we  may  have  much 
to  say  in  exculpation  of  the  simple  faithful  whose  generous 
sym[)athies  have  been  played  upon  by  artful  leaders,  and  who 
have  been  betrayed  into  measures  of  active  hostility  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  but  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to 
undeceive  them,  and  this  we  cannot  do  unless  we  refute  the 
notion  they  generally  entertain,  that  religion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  politics,  and  show  them  that  according  to  Catholic 
doctrine  the  church  is  the  judge  of  our  whole  duty,  in  what- 
ever sphere  or  order  it  may  lie. 

The  church  undeniably  commands  obedience  to  civil 
rulers,  and  ranks  sedition  and  rebellion  in  the  class  of  mor- 
tal sins ;  we  must,  then,  as  Catholics,  condemn  in  toto  the 
revolutionary  spirit  and  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  our 
times.  AVe  have  here  no  option.  Our  duty  is  clear  and 
undeniable.  But  while  insisting  on  the  duties  of  subjects, 
are  we  to  forget  the  duties  of  power  ?  Does  the  church 
recognize  in  power  no  duties,  and  in  subjects  no  rights  ? 
Does  she  bind  the  subject  to  obedience  and  loose  the  prince 
from  the  obligation  to  reign  justly,  for  the  common  good 
of  all  his  subjects?  B}^  no  means.  She  is  not  the  accom- 
plice of  tyrann}^  and  she  never  asserts  the  rights  of  rulers 
and  the  duties  of  subjects,  without  at  the  same  time  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  subjects  and  the  duties  of  rulers.  AVo 
could  not,  then,  in  justice  to  her,  insist  on  the  sin  of  dis- 
obedience, without  touching  on  the  sin  of  tyranny  or  oj> 
pression,  or  assert  her  authority  to  interpret  and  apply  tho 
law  for  subjects,  without  asserting  also  her  authority  to  in- 
terpret and  apply  it  for  princes.  ]S^ecessarily,  tlien,  have 
we  been  forced  to  consider  her  power  over  the  political  or- 
der, and  her  right  to  judge  kings  and  princes  as  well  as 
private  persons  ;  in  a  word,  her  supreme  authority  to  apply 
the  law  of  God  for  the  government  of  all  men  and  nations, 
in  temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals.  It  were  only  calculated 
to  excite  hatred  and  distrust  of  the  church  to  represent  her 
as    merely  commanding  obedience,  as   simply   instructing 
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snhJGcts  in  their  duty,  and  never  intimating  that  she  also 
instructs  rulers,  and  subjects  them,  proud  as  they  may  be, 
to  her  discipline,  when  they  violate  her  rights,  or  sin  against 
God  by  oppressing  their  subjects,  whom  they  are  bound  to 
protect. 

Moreover,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  while  it  declaims  against 
monarchy,  and  makes  war  on  kings  and  emperors,  claims 
absolute  indei)endence  for  the  civil  power.  It  reasserts  for 
the  people,  or  for  the  demagogues  as  leaders  of  the  people, 
the  independence  and  supremacy  which  the  German  law- 
yers in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  asserted  for  the 
emperor,  and  which  James  I.  and  the  Anglo-Protestant 
ministers  under  the  princes  of  his  family  p. '^sorted  for  kings 
and  all  sovereign  princes.  It  substitutes  for  kings  and 
j)rinces  the  people,  and  democratic  for  monarchical  despot- 
ism. To  hear  the  men  of  our  age  talk,  you  would  suppose 
the  people  were  the  church,  nay,  God  himself,  the  Most 
High,  whose  will  is  in  all  cases  law,  and  supreme  law.  They 
bind  kings,  princes,  and  pontiffs,  and  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  the  people,  and  tell  us,  that  whoso  dares  disobey 
the  people  sins  against  God.  l^ow  people-god  is  no  more 
to  our  taste  than  king-god,  and  it  is  no  less  idolatry  to  ren- 
der supreme  homage  to  the  people  than  it  is  to  render  it  to 
Ccesar.  The  people  are  as  much  bound  in  their  collective 
as  in  their  individual  capacity  to  obey  the  law  of  God. 
We  have  been  able,  therefore,  to  refute  the  error  of  our 
age,  and  to  oppose  despotism  on  the  one  hand  and  anarchy 
on  the  other,  only  by  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  spir- 
itual, order,  and  defending  the  right  of  the  church  to 
judge  the  political  power,  however  constituted,  and  by 
whomsoever  administered ;  that  is,  her  right  to  subject 
rulers  as  well  as  ruled  to  her  discipline,  which  right  were  a 
vain  word,  or  a  mere  abstract  right  incapable  of  being 
practically  asserted,  without  the  papal  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  the  plenary  authority,  as  vicar  of  God,  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  The  controversies  of  the  day  have  forced 
us  to  go  thus  far,  and  therefore,  what  we  always  do  with  ex- 
treme reluctance,  to  take  part  in  disputes  among  Catholics 
themselves.  We  have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  strong 
papal  doctrines  asserted  by  the  Gregories,  the  Innocents, 
the  Alexanders,  the  Bonifaces,  and  the  Piuses,  in  opposition 
to  the  Gallicanism  so  rife  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  in 
the  last  century  and  the  be^i^inning  of  the  present,  and 
which  in  this  country,  England,  and  Ireland,  has  been  car- 
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ric(i  to  a  (.laugorous  extreme  for  tlie  purpose  of  conciliiitiii<^ 
power,  which  in  all  these  states  is  iiivetcrately  hostile  to 
Catholicity. 

That  wliat  we  have  siiid  on  the  delicate  tonics  we  have 
treated  will  he  perverted,  and  made  the  occasion  of  saying 
hard  thiii<2^s  against  our  cliurch,  we  have  no  douht,  for  we 
arc  well  aware  that  it  is  precisely  because  the  church  claims, 
and,  when  occasion  offers,  exercises,  the  power  we  have  as- 
serted for  her,  that  the  powers  of  this  world  hate  her,  and 
])cM-secute  her  faithful  cliildren.  But  we  cannot  help  it. 
The  more  moderate  doctrines  embodied  in  the  Four  Arti- 
cles of  the  Gallican  clergy  have  never  saved  Catholics  from 
persecution,  or  reconciled  Jansenistic,  Protestant,  or  infidel 
governments  to  the  cliurch.  It  was  tried  by  the  English 
Catholics  under  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  and  it  did  not 
save  them  from  lines  and  imprisonment,  or  from  being  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  as  traitors.  It  did  not  save  the  non- 
juring  bishops  and  clergy  in  France  during  the  old  revolu- 
tion from  being  maltreated,  imprisoned,  massacred,  or  exiled. 
It  never  will  save  any  of  ns,  if  we  adhere  to  the  church  at 
all,  because  the  most  ultra  Gallican,  if  he  means  to  remain 
in  the  communion  of  the  church,  must,  when  hard  pressed, 
fall  back  on  the  ultramontane  doctrine,  and  say,  "  It  is  nec- 
essary to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  There  is  a  point 
beyond  which  submission  to  the  temporal  authority,  whether 
monarchical  or  republican,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  is  apos- 
tasy and  can  in  no  sense  whatever  be  tolerated.  We  must 
all  say  this,  and  our  enemies  know  it ;  and  they  know  that 
the  great  body  of  the  faithful  will  place  that  point  where  it 
is  declared  to  be  by  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  truth  is,  this  world  hates  the  church  because  she  con- 
demns it,  and  do  what  we  will,  as  long  as  she  exists  in  the 
world,  she  must  be  the  church  militant.  This  world  is  given 
up  to  Cnesar,  and  Cagsar  will  tolerate  no  rival,  much  less  a 
superior ;  for  Csesar  expresses  the  pride  of  the  human  heart. 
lie  will  always  regard  her  presence  as  did  Aman  Mardocliai 
sitting  in  the  king's  gate,  and  erect  his  gallows  fifty  cubits 
high,  on  which  to  hang  her.  He  will  always  oppose  her  in 
the  name  of  this  world,  and  declare  her  incompatible  with 
civil  government.  She  is  incompatible  with  all  nnjust  civil 
government,  with  all  civil  government  that  would  govern 
by  arbitrary  will,  irrespective  of  the  law  of  God,  and  we  can- 
not denv  it,  althouo;h  she  is  well  known  to  be  the  friend  and 
11  rm  supporter  of  every  civil  government  that  seeks  to  govern 
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wisely  and  justly,  for  the  common  good  of  its  subjects.  Yet 
men  with  liberty  and  equality  on  their  lips  will  still  blas- 
pheme her  as  the  enemy  of  the  state,  now  the  enemy  of 
power,  and  now  the  enemy  of  liberty.  We  cannot  help  it. 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  men  of  this  world  to  do  so.  We  who 
have  the  happiness  to  know  her  doctrine  and  spirit,  know 
how  false  and  unjust  all  this  is,  but  it  is  a  part  of  our  pen- 
ance to  submit  to  it.  Nothing  that  we  or  any  one  else  can 
say  will  commend  her  to  those  who  hate  her,  and  will  not 
have  her  Spouse  to  reign  over  them.  To  us  she  is  all  beau- 
tiful, but  for  the  men  of  this  world  she  has  no  beauty  or 
comeliness,  that  they  should  desire  her.  To  us  she  is  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  but  to  them  she  is  fool- 
ishness or  a  stumbling-block.  No  explanation,  no  softening 
of  her  features,  no  apologies,  can  make  them  love  her,  or 
cease  to  fear  her.  We  must  then  consult  first  of  all  the  good 
of  the  faithful,  and,  while  we  are  careful  to  offer  no  gratui- 
tous offence  to  Caesar  or  his  minions,  we  must  study  a  wise 
boldness,  and  take  care  that  the  doctrines  which  will  best 
succor  the  faithful  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  best  enable 
them  to  detect  and  foil  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  be  earn- 
estly and  specially  insisted  upon,  and  that  they  are  never 
caught,  as  were  so  many  in  the  French  revolution,  doubt- 
ing whether  they  are  to  side  with  the  state  or  with  the 
church. 


(( 
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[From  Brownson'a  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1854.] 

That  this  work  exhibits  Icarninc^  and  mucli  patient  re- 
search, no  one  can  deny,  and  it  certainly  brings  together 
much  vahiable  information  on  a  hirge  number  of  interest- 
ing and  important  questions.  It  enjoys  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion, and  is  by  far  tlie  best  work  that  lias  been  written  in 
defence  of  the  conduct  of  popes  and  councils  in  the  middle 
ages,  by  an  author  who  denies,  or  is  unwilling  to  assert,  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  church  over  sovereigns  by  divine 
right.  The  author  professes  to  waive  the  theological  con- 
troversy on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  does  not,  in  just  so 
many  words,  deny  the  theological  opinion,  as  he  calls  it, 
which  attributes  to  the  pope  a  temporal  jurisdiction  over 
sovereigns,  at  least  indirect,  by  divine  right ;  and  yet  it  is 
clear  from  his  work  that  he  does  not  hold  that  doctrine,  and 
he  certainly  labors  with  extreme  diligence  to  refute  it  his- 
torically. He  does  not,  indeed,  undertake  to  refute  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  theology,  or  by  theological  arguments  ; 
but  he  does  labor  to  bring  all  the  weight  of  history  against 
it,  and  for  this  purpose  not  seldom  reads  history  backwards. 
We  are  frequently  reminded,  in  reading  his  work,  of  our 
modern  physicists  who  profess  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  and  to  investigate  nature  as  simple  scientific  in- 
quirers. As  such,  they  bring  out,  not  facts,  but  theories 
and  explanations  of  facts  utterly  repugnant  to  revelation, 
and  if  we  object  in  the  name  of  religion,  they  gravely  reply, 
*'  We  deal  only  with  science,  we  leave  theological  questions 
to  the  theologians."  As  if  any  thing  can  be  scientifically 
true  and  theologically  false,  or  scientifically  false  and  theo- 
logically true !  M.  Gosselin  knows  perfectly  well  that  there 

*  TJie  Poicer  of  the  Pope  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  or  an  Histoiical 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Temporal  Poicer  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the 
Constitutional  Laws  of  the  Middle  Ages,  relating  to  the  Deposition  of  Sover- 
■eigns,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  JBonoj's  and  Temporal  Privileges  con- 
ferred on  Religion  and  on  its  Ministers  by  the  Nations  of  Antiquity,  espec- 
ially by  the  first  Christian  Emperors.  By  M.  Gosselin,  Director  in  the 
SemiQary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Mathew  Kel- 
ly, St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.     London  :  1853. 
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can  be  no  discrepancy  between  history  and  Catliolic  theol- 
ogy, and  therefore  that,  if  he  places  history  and  any  the- 
ological opinion  in  conflict,  he  necessarily  assumes  either 
that  the  opinion  is  not  true,  or  that  his  history  is  false. 

We  should  not  like  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Tlionias,  of  Bellarmine,  Suarez,  Duperron,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Catholic  theologians,  which  attributes  to  the  pope, 
as  visible  head  of  the  church,  temporal  jurisdiction  over 
sovereigns,  at  least  indirect,  by  divine  right,  is  a  simple 
theological  opinion,  which  may,  as  M.  Gosselin  represents, 
be  held  or  rejected  as  the  individual  Catholic  thinks  proper. 
There  have  been  some  recent  decisions  and  condemnations 
of  Galilean  works,  at  Kome,  which  may  be  thought  to  i)ut 
a  new  face  on  the  question,  and  to  raise  that  doctrine  to  the 
rank  of  a  sententia  ecclesice  rather  than  of  a  sententla  ut 
ecclesia.  But  however  this  may  be,  M.  Gosselin,  in  so  far 
as  his  theory  excludes  the  temporal  authority,  at  least  indi- 
rect, of  the  church,  by  divine  right,  cannot  make  it  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  accept  it.  If  he  is  free  to  assert,  we  are 
equalh^  free  to  deny  it.  Home  has  never  been  partial  to  it» 
and  has  shown,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  what  she  thinks 
of  it.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  believe,  we  have  been 
forced  to  believe,  after  the  fullest  investigation  we  have 
been  able  to  make  on  the  subject,  the  direct  temporal  author- 
ity of  the  pope,  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  We  do 
not  put  this  forth  as  Catholic  dogma,  nor  have  we  ever  in- 
sisted on  it  in  our  pages,  but  we  do  believe  Catholic  dogma 
requires  us  to  assert,  at  least,  the  indirect  power  contended 
for  by  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  unless  we  would  forego  our 
logic.  Witliout  going  thus  far  at  least,  all  Catholic  history 
is  to  us  a  chaos  of  unintelligible  facts,  and  Catholicity  itself 
sinks  very  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  Greek  schism,  and  is 
not  nmch  better  than  hiHi-church  xlnojlicanism.  We  do 
not  question  M.  Gosselin's  good  intentions ;  we  do  not  ques- 
tion his  honest  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  religion,  but  his 
book  is  not  a  little  repugnant  to  our  Catholic  convictions 
and  feelings.  The  liberties  he  takes  with  the  language  (>f 
ilhistrious  pontiffs  and  distinguished  doctors  is  startling. 
lie  does  not  hesitate  to  interpret  their  language  in  what 
seems  to  us  a  sense  the  very  opposite  of  its  plain  and  obvi- 
ous meaning,  and  we  feel  that,  if  such  liberty  may  be  taken 
throughout,  not  a  little  in  Catliolic  theology  would  lose  that 
^e([  and  certain  character  which  it  has  been  supposed  to 
possess.     Even  according  to  his  own  concession,  if  he  is 
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rii^^lit,  popes,  councils,  doctors,  jnul  the  great  body  of  the 
faithful,  tor  centuries  entertained  an  erroneous  theological 
opinion.  A  doctrine  of  which  this  can  be  said,  or  which 
rcijuires  so  liheral  a  concessicjn  to  the  enemies  of  the  chuj'ch, 
it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  he  received  with  sus[)ieion  by  cvOry 
sincere  and  generous-hearted  Catholic. 

Witliout  expressly  denying  the  theological  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  church  to  temporal  authority,  M. 
Gosselin  contends  that  the  temporal  authority  of  the  popes 
in  the  middle  ages  did  not  originate  in  that  doctrine,  for 
they  possessed  it,  he  says,  before  that  opinion,  as  he  calls  it, 
was  known,  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  its  source. 
AVhether  tliat  opinion  be  true  or  false,  lie  contends,  it  did 
not  originate  the  title  by  which  they  held  and  exercised 
their  temporal  power.  The  title  by  which  they  really  did 
hold  and  exercise  it,  he  maintains,  was  the  jus  jjuhllcurii  of 
the  times,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Catholic  states  in  the 
middle  ages.  They  had  a  real  and  valid  title  to  it  jure 
hinnano,  but  not  jure  divhio.  That  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  popes  in  the  middle  ages  was  a  part  of  the  j us  jmhlictmi 
we  certainly  do  not  deny,  but  that  it  derived  from  the  jics 
puhlicuin  we  do  not  believe.  The  learned  author  seems  to  us, 
to  use  a  homely  illustration,  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  pope  preceded  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  states 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gave  law  to 
them,  instead  of  receivino;  his  title  from  them.  Thev  re- 
ceived  their  peculiar  character  from  him,  as  the  vicar  of 
Jecus  Christ.  They  did  not  spring  into  existence  without 
him,  and  then  create  him  supreme  arbiter  of  temporal  af- 
fairs, but  were  made  what  they  were  under  his  arbitrator- 
ship.  We  might  as  well  contend  that  the  Creator  derives 
his  authority  as  universal  Lord  from  his  creatures,  as  that 
the  pope  derived  his  temporal  jurisdiction  from  the  consti- 
tution and  law^s  which  he  dictated  or  inspired.  The  simple 
fact  is,  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Catholic  states,  in 
the  middle  ages,  recognized  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
church,  and  conformed  to  it,  but  did  not  confer  that  su- 
premacy. The  church  has  by  divine  right  power  to  enact 
canons  for  the  government  and  interests  of  the  church,  and 
these  canons,  when  enacted,  bind  all,  sovereigns  as  well  as 
subjects,  and  therefore  the  civil  authority  itself,  in  so  far  as 
they  touch  it.  The  civil  anthority  may  or  may  not  recog- 
nize them,  but  their  vigor  as  laws  remains  the  same  in  either 
case.     The  state,  by  refusing  to  recognize  them,  may  impede. 
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their  operation,  but  cannot  annul  them.  It  may  recognize 
them,  conform  the  civil  law  to  them,  or  declare  them,  as 
far  as  they  go,  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  in  doing  so,  it  only 
facilitates  their  operation,  it  does  not  give  them  their  vigor 
as  laws.  The  sovereigns  in  the  middle  ages  did  not,  his- 
torically considered,  confer  the  authority  on  the  pope  which 
he  exercised  over  them ;  they  simply  acknowledged  it,  and 
promised  to  obey  it.  In  modern  times  most  states  have  be- 
come pagan,  and  refuse  to  do  so,  just  as  the  individual  sin- 
ner refuses  to  recognize  and  obey  the  law  of  God  ;  but  this, 
Avhile  it  obstructs  the  operation  of  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  popes,  does  not  take  it  away,  or  in  the  least  affect  their 
title  to  it.  One  of  two  things,  it  seems  to  us,  must  be  ad- 
mitted, if  we  have  regard  to  the  undeniable  facts  in  the 
case ;  namely,  either  the  popes  usurped  the  authority  they 
exercised  over  sovereigns  in  the  middle  ages,  or  they  pos- 
sessed it  by  virtue  of  their  title  as  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
earth,  we  do  not,  therefore,  regard  M.  Gosselin's  theory 
as  tenable,  and  we  count  his  attempted  defence  of  the  pope, 
on  the  ground  of  human  right,  a  failure. 

There  is,  in  our  judgment,  but  one  valid  defence  of  the 
popes,  in  their  exercise  of  temporal  authority  in  the  middle 
ages  over  sovereigns,  and  that  is,  that  they  possess  it  b}' 
divine  right,  or  that  the  pope  holds  that  authority  by  virtue 
of  his  commission  from  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  successor  of 
Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  visible  head  of  the 
church.  Any  defence  of  them  on  a  lower  ground  must,  in 
our  judgment,  fail  to  meet  the  real  points  in  the  case,  and 
is  rather  an  evasion,  than  a  fair,  honest,  direct,  and  satisfac- 
tory reply.  To  defend  their  power  as  an  extraordinary 
power,  or  as  an  accident  in  church  history,  growing  out  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  civil  constitution,  and  laws  of 
the  times,  now  passed  away,  perhaps  for  ever,  may  be  re- 
garded as  less  likely  to  displease  non-Catholics  and  to  offend 
the  sensibilities  of  power,  than  to  defend  it  on  the  ground 
of  divine  right,  and  as  inherent  in  the  divine  constitution 
of  the  church ;  but  even  on  the  low  ground  of  policy,  we 
do  not  think  it  the  wisest,  in  the  long  run.  Say  what  we 
will,  we  can  gain  little  credit  with  those  we  would  concili- 
ate. Always,  to  their  minds,  will  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope  by  divine  right  loom  up  in  the  distance,  and  always 
will  they  believe,  however  individual  Catholics  here  and 
there  may  deny  it,  or  noniiiinlly  Catholic  governments  op- 
pose it,  that  it  is  the  real  Ivomau  Catholic  doctrine,  to  be 
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n^iisserttMl  and  iictcd  on  tlio  moment  tliat  ciivninstancos 
r(Mi(K'r  it  prudent  or  e.\[HMlient.  W(^  «^;iin  notliing  with 
tluMU  l)nt  do\d)ts  of  oui"  sincerity,  and  wc;  only  weaken 
amon^  ourselves  tliat  warm  and  »j:cnerou8  devotion  to  tin; 
Holy  Father  which  is  due  from  every  one  of  tlie  faithfid, 
nnd  which  is  so  cpsential  to  tlie  prosperity  of  the  church, 
in  her  unceiisino-  strugo^les  with  tlie  godless  powers  of  this 
world. 

The  excellent  author,  no  doubt,  believes  that  he  has  hit 
upon  a  theory  which  enables  him  to  vindicate  the  conduct 
of  the  pojH^s  and  councils  of  the  middle  ;ii::es,  in  their  rel;i- 
tions  to  temporal  sovereigns,  without  incurring  the  odium 
attached  to  the  higher  ground  of  divine  right,  and  this,  he 
will  pardon  us  for  believing,  is  his  chief  motive  for  elabo- 
rating and  defending  it.  He  cannot  be  unaware,  that  the 
doctrine  he  rejects  is  the  most  logical,  the  most  consonant 
to  Catholic  instincts,  the  most  honorable  to  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  the  papacy,  or  that  it  has  undeniably  the  weight 
of  authority  on  its  side.  The  principal  Catholic  authorities 
are  certainly  in  favor  of  the  divine  right,  and  the  principal 
authorities  which  he  is  able  to  oppose  to  them  are  of  pai'lia- 
ments,  sovereigns,  jurisconsults,  courtiers,  and  prelates  and 
doctors  wdio  sustained  the  temporal  powers  in  their  wars 
against  the  popes.  The  Gallican  doctrine  was,  from  the 
first,  the  doctrine  of  the  courts,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  should  therefore  be  regarded  by 
-every  Catholic  with  suspicion?  M.  Gosselin  cannot  be  ig- 
norant of  this,  and  therefore  we  must  believe  that  he  is 
attached  to  his  theory  principally  from  prudential  considera- 
tions. We  confess  that  w^e  see  nothing  in  his  theory  that 
can  alarm  the  pride  of  power,  or  offend  the  enemies  of  re- 
ligion. This  is,  no  doubt,  what  the  author  has  seen  and 
felt.  He  professes  to  regard  it  as  a  recommendation  of  his 
theory,  that  many  learned  Protestants  have  adopted  it,  and 
he  cites,  under  a  special  head,  a  number  of  Protestant  au- 
thorities in  its  favor,  winding  up  with  a  clincher  from  Vol- 
taire. We  see  nothing  in  his  theory  which  Yoltaire  or  any 
intelligent  Protestant  might  not  assent  to,  or  even  main 
tain,  w^ithout  once  dreamino-  of  becomino^  a  Catholic ;  but 
this  fact  alone  creates  in  our  mind  a  strong  presumption 
against  it.  The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  into  the 
new  snare  of  Satan.  The  latest  and  most  approved  mode 
of  warfare  against  the  church  is,  not  to  denounce  her  as  a 
•Satanic  institution,  but  to  o-enorate  a  habit  of  thinkino^  and 
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speaking  of  her  as  a  simple  human  institution.  None  of 
her  intelligent  enemies  sympathize  with  the  vulgar  Protes- 
tantism which  calls  the  church  Babylon  and  the  pope  Anti- 
christ. They  have  too  little  religious  belief,  and  are  too- 
cunning,  for  that.  They  speak  of  her  under  a  human  point 
of  view,  as  a  human  institution,  and  as  such  adopt  the 
language  of  eulogy,  not  of  vituperation.  They  admire  hei', 
are  struck  with  her  profound  policy,  her  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  her  marvellous  skill  in  governing  tha 
masses  of  the  people.  As  a  human  institution,  especially 
for  tlie  infancy  of  nations,  they  are  in  raptures  with  her, 
and  pen  occasionally  magnificent  paragraphs  in  her  favor,  as 
Ave  see  in  Kanke,  Macaulay,  and  others.  As  far  as  he  goes, 
the  simple-hearted  author  falls  in  with  them,  and  his  whole 
m<*thod  of  explaining  the  origin  of  wiiat  he  calls  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  the  popes,  by  representing  them  as  obey- 
ing the  impulses  of  the  Christian  populations,  making  them, 
as  it  were,  the  impersonations  of  the  popular  opinions  and 
instincts  of  their  times,  and  defending  their  temporal  power 
by  the  pious  belief  of  the  people,  the  maxims  and  juris- 
prudence of  the  age,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
method  of  these  modern  humanizers,  who  wilh  extol  the 
popes  to  the  skies  as  men,  as  secular  arbiters  of  temporal 
aifairs,  and  treat  with  the  most  ineffable  scorn  every  one 
of  tlieir  claims  as  the  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  wish 
M.  Gosselin  had  been  careful  to  render  broader  and  more 
distinct  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  him  from 
these  our  ablest,  subtlest,  and  most  dangerous  enemies. 

M.  Gosselin  puts  forth  his  theory  as  historical,  as  an  in- 
duction from  the  historical  facts  in  the  case.  We  do  not 
much  like  this  ;  we  have  very  little  confidence  in  any  induc- 
tive theory  of  the  sort,  and  no  man  can  truly  represent  the 
history  till  he  has  ascertained  the  theology  of  the  churcli. 
The  doctrines  of  the  church  are  the  fonts  of  lier  history  ; 
they  precede  and  determine  the  facts.  The  church  works 
nnore  humano  by  human  agents  indeed,  but  is  herself  super- 
human, and  introduces  a  superhuman  element  into  all  lier 
operations.  No  fact  in  her  long  history  can  be  explained, 
that  is,  adequately  explained,  from  a  purely  human  princi- 
ple. Every  explanation  of  an  ecclesiastical  fact  on  that 
principle  alone  is  partial,  and  leaves  out  the  element  most 
essential  to  be  considered ;  and,  moreover,  tends  to  give  us 
false  views  of  the  church,  and  to  degrade  her  to  the  level 
of  human  sects,  philosophies,  and  governments.     But,  even 
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Hs  ;in  historical  iiKluctioii,  JV[.  Gossclin's  tlicory  docs  not  sat- 
isfy  us.  Wo  liavo  alriiady  filiown  that  the  temporal  autlior- 
ity  of  the  pope  preceikMl  the  civil  consfitiition  and  laws  of 
the  middle  aires,  and  was  exerted  in  determinin*^  tlieir 
peculiar  character.  TIic  whole  current  of  history  is  against 
the  author,  lie  cannot  adduce  a  single  oiKcial  act  of  pope 
or  council  which  concedes  that  the  tem})oral  authority  exer- 
cised was  held  only  hy  a  human  title.  All  history  fails  to 
show  an  instance  in  wliicli  the  i)ope,  in  dejwsing  a  temporal 
.sovereign,  ))rofesses  to  do  it  by  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  ])ious  belief  of  the  faithful,  generally  received  max- 
ims, the  opinion  of  the  age,  the  concessions  of  sovereigns, 
or  the  civil  constitution  and  public  laws  of  Catholic  states. 
On  the  contrary,  he  always  claims  to  do  it  by  the  authority 
committed  to  him  as  the  successor  of  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles, by  the  authority  of  his  apostolic  ministry,  by  the  au- 
thority committed  to  him  of  binding  and  loosing,  by  the 
authority  of  Almighty  God,  of  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  whose  minister,  though  un'vorthy,  he 
asserts  that  he  is, — or  some  such  formula,  which  solemnly 
and  expressly  sets  forth  that  his  authority  is  held  by  divine 
right,  by  virtue  of  his  ministry,  and  exercised  solely  in  his 
character  of  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  To  this,  we 
believe,  there  is  not  a  single  exception.  "Wherever  the 
popes  cite  their  titles,  they  never,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  cite 
a  human  title,  but  always  a  divine  title.  Whence  is  this  ? 
Did  the  popes  cite  a  false  title  ?  Were  they  ignorant  of 
tlieir  own  title  ?  or  was  this  assertion  of  title  an  empty  form, 
meaning  nothing?  This  is  a  grave  matter,  and  this  fact 
alone  seems  to  ns  decisive  against  the  author. 

M.  Gosselin  feels  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  seeks 
to  evade  it  by  saying  that  deposition  was  only  an  incidental 
or  indirect  effect  of  excommunication  ;  and  as  excommuni- 
<3ation  is  a  spiritual  act,  the  pope  could  rightly  set  forth  that 
he  performed  it  by  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority.  That 
excommunication  did  in  some  cases  work  deposition  may  be 
true,  but  that  it  did  in  all  cannot  be  asserted,  and  numerous 
instances  may  be  cited  of  excommunication  without  dep- 
osition. But  there  are  documents  enough  in  which  the  pope 
not  only  excommunicates,  but  solemnly  deposes,  a  prince, 
and  in  these  very  documents  we  find  the  title  set 
forth,  and  the  only  title  set  forth,  is  that  de- 
rived from  his  apostolic  ministry.  I^ever  does  the 
pope  profess  to  depose,  any  more  than  to  excommunicate. 
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by  virtue  of  any  other  tlian  a  divine  title.  Whatever  he- 
does  in  the  case,  he  always  professes  to  do  it  by  his  supreme 
jurisdiction  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  successor 
of  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  That  the  ])opes  wil- 
fully erred,  M.  Gosselin  cannot  pretend  ;  that  they  held  the 
theological  opinion  which  founds  their  power  on  divine 
right,  that  is,  as  private  doctors  so  held,  he  concedes,  or  at 
least  regards  as  highly  probable.  He  will,  then,  permit  us 
to  think  that,  even  as  private  doctors,  the  opinion  of  such 
ilhistrious  pontiffs  as  St.  Gregory  YII.,  Alexander  III., 
Innocent  III.,  Innocent  lY.,  Boniface  YIIL,  St.  Pius  Y., 
and  Sixtus  Quintus,  may  weigh  as  much  in  the  scale  as  that 
of  the  learned  author  of  the  work  before  us.  We  permit 
ourselves  to  believe  that  these  illustrious  pontiffs  knew  the 
origin  and  ground  of  their  title  as  well  as  he  does,  and  that,, 
had  they  even  been  acquainted  w^ith  his  theory,  they  would 
have  continued  to  think  and  act  as  they  did.  We  mean  no 
disrespect  to  the  author,  but  really  w^e  have  no  patience 
with  tliis  manifest  irreverence  and  want  of  filial  respect  and 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  Our  Lord  founded  his  church  on 
Peter,  and  we  have  no  patience  with  those  who,  with  good 
or  bad  intentions,  are  constantly  laboring  to  undermine  its 
foundation.  We  may  err,  but  if  we  do,  God  grant  it  may 
never  be  in  denying  to  the  successors  of  the  prince  of  the 
ajDOStles  any  portion  of  that  power  which  he  has  conferred 
on  them,  ^ever  for  one  moment  shall  Csesar  weigh  in  the 
scale  with  us  against  Peter.  Indeed,  we  can  better  endure 
open,  avowed  Protestantism  itself,  than  stingy,  narrow- 
minded,  and  frozen-hearted  Gallicanism,  always  studying  to 
split  the  difference  between  Peter  and  CfBsar,  God  and  the 
devil.  It  has  been  a  blight  on  religion  and  society  wherever 
it  has  prevailed,  and  terrible,  terrible  have  been  the  calami- 
ties it  has  brought  upon  the  Christian  nations  of  the  East, 
upon  Germany,  upon  France,  and  upon  England.  It  is  a 
traitor  in  our  camp,  an  enemy  in  the  guise  of  a  friend,  who 
damps  our  zeal,  depresses  onr  courage,  renders  us  luke- 
warm, unfits  us  for  all  heroic  deeds,  and  opens  the  gates  of 
the  citadel  to  the  adversary.  We  may  die,  but  let  us  die 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father. 

But  we  have  said  more  of  M.  Gosselin  and  his  theory 
than  we  intended.  We  do  not  like  liis  theory  ;  we  do  not 
believe  it,  and  could  not  believe  it,  without  violence  to  our 
whole  understanding  of  the  Catholic  system  of  truth.  The 
author,  in  principle,  is  a  thorough-going  Galilean,  and,  if 
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ho  clefonds  tlie  illustrious  pontilTs  who  have  been  so  ina- 
li<j;iuul  hy  non-(Jat.h()lic'S  and  courtiers,  lio  docs  it  on  priiKti- 
])los  which  sccMi  to  us  to  liuniiliate  thcni,  and  to  de<^radu 
them  to  the  rank  of  mere  secular  princes.  11  is  theory,  at 
iirst  view,  may  have  a  plausible  appearance,  but  it  is  illu- 
sory, like  all  tlieories  invented  to  reconiniend  the  clnirch  to 
lier  enemies,  or  to  escape  the  odium  always  attached  to 
truth  by  the  world.  In  sayin<^  this,  we  are  not  ignorant 
that  many  whom  wo  love  and  respect  eml)race  that  theory 
in  part,  and  explain  and  defend  by  it  the  temporal  power 
exercised  by  po])es  and  councils  over  sovereigns  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  They  do  not,  indeed,  agree  with  M.  Gosselin,  in 
his  denial  that  the  popes  held  that  power  l)y  divine  right, 
but  they  think  it  sutlices  to  explain  and  defend  it  on  the 
ground  of  human  right.  They  agree  with  ns  as  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  order,  and  the  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  popes,  but  they  think  that  all  the  objections  of 
non-Catholics  can  be  adequately  and  honestly  answered 
without  taking  such  high  ground,  and  the  ground  of  human 
right  being  sufficient  and  less  offensive,  it  should,  in  pru- 
dence, be  adopted,  and  the  other  doctrine  be  passed  under  the 
dlsclplina  arcani.  They  therefore  disapprove  of  the  course 
we  take,  and  wish  we  would  content  ourselves  with  more 
moderate  views,  not  because  we  are  uncatholic,  but  because 
we  are  imprudent,  and  subject  Catholics  to  unnecessary 
odium. 

There  are  those  also  who  reason  in  the  same  way  on  a 
variety  of  other  topics,  and  who  regret  to  find  us  and  other 
Catholic  journalists  broaching  certain  delicate  subjects,  and 
bringing  out  doctrines  which,  though  true  enough  in  the 
abstract,  are  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  public,  and  have 
just  now,  in  their  judgment,  no  practical  application.  Un- 
doubtedly Catholicity,  they  confess,  is  the  only  solid  basis 
of  the  social  fabric,  and  the  state  ought  to  recognize  and 
conform  to  the  revealed  doctrines  which  the  church  teaches ; 
but  public  opinion  is  against  it ;  modern  states  have  fallen 
back  on  the  simple  natural  law,  and  the  church  must 
withdraw  from  the  sphere  of  political  and  social  action, 
and  content  herself  to  minister  in  spirituals  to  those  who 
recognize  her  authority.  It  is  idle  to  expect  to  realize  in 
the  political  and  social  order  the  Catholic  ideal.  This  may 
be  a  calamity,  but  it  is,  in  our  times,  a  necessity,  and,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  we  must  submit.  Consequently,  we 
should   not   suffer   ourselves   to    reaffirm  those  high-toned 
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Catholic  doctrines  which  were  current  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  which  were  well  enough  when  society  avowed  itself 
Catholic,  but  which  are  practically  obsolete  now.  Society 
has  abandoned  them,  and  is  not  prepared  to  resume  them. 

We  a,cknow^ledge  that  this  objection  is  at  least  plausible, 
and  deserves  to  be  treated  with  respect.  But  possibly  it 
originates  in  too  desponding  a  view  of  society,  and  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  divine  truth.  We 
do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  present  state  of  society,  and 
we  think  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  public  opin- 
ion. Certainly  we  shall  not  succeed  in  realizing  in  all 
respects  the  Catholic  ideal,  or  in  bringing  society  into  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion.  Al- 
ways will  the  Philistines  dwell  in  the  land.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  individual  sanctity,  it  is  better,  even  here,  to 
aim  high  than  it  is  to  aim  low.  He  who  aims  only  at  so 
much  virtue  as  will  barely  admit  him  into  heaven,  is  in 
great  danger  of  falling  short  of  his  mark.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  government,  in  practical  legislation  or  administra- 
tion, the  rule  of  wisdom  is  to  consult,  not  what  is  ideally 
perfect,  but  what  here  and  now  is  practicable.  We  cannot 
go,  and  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  go,,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  community.  Our  American  society  is  pagan, 
not  Christian,  and  by  no  possible  legislative  or  administra- 
tive acts  can  it  be  made  Catholic.  To  organize  and  conduct 
it  on  Catholic  principles  is  utterly  impracticable,  and  no 
Catholic  statesman  worthy  of  the  name,  were  he  in  power, 
would  make  the  attempt.  People  must  be  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith  before  they  can  be  organized  or  governed  as 
Catholics,  and  conversion  cannot  be  forced.  To  keep  the 
faith  when  once  received,  may  be  of  necessity,  but  to  re- 
ceive it  is  a  matter  of  free  will,  which  cannot  be  coerced. 
Our  Lord  forces,  and  allows  his  church  to  force,  no  one  to 
accept  his  bounty.  He  proffers  it  freely  to  all,  but  if  any 
one  chooses  to  reject  it  and  suffer  the  consequences,  he  is 
free  to  do  so.  Our  Lord  suffers  no  dragooning  of  unbeliev- 
ers into  his  church;  he 'asks  the  heart,  the  free  will,  a  vol- 
untary, not  a  forced  worship. 

Nevertheless,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  state,  in  the 
siglit  of  God,  has  any  more  right  than  the  individual  to  ])ro- 
fcss  a  false  rehgion,  or  to  be  indifferent  to  the  true  ;  far  less 
does  it  follow  that  society  organized  on  uncatholic  principles, 
and  operating  in  opposition  thereto,  can  long  subsist  or 
answer,  even  as  to  the  natural  order,  the  true  ends  of  so- 
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ciety.  All  society  worthy  to  be  so  called,  in  the  ancient 
irentile  world,  was  pivservcd  by  virtue  of  the  ('atliolic  prin- 
ciples it  retained,  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  from  tlu; 
primitive  revelation  nuule  to  our  lirst  parents,  and  all  ^(Mitile 
society  tended  to  com])lete  dissolution  in  proportion  asthoee 
])rincipl(^s  became  more  and  more  corrupted  or  lost  sjf^ht  of. 
kSociety  has  been  preserved  in  Protestant  nations  only  by 
virtue  of  the  Catholic  traditions  and  usa<!;es  which  they  did 
not  reject  when  they  broke  away  from  tne  church,  and  dis- 
appears in  i^roportion  as  those  traditions  and  usajj^es  lose 
their  hold,  and  are  exchanged  for  new  modes  of  tIiou<^ht 
and  new  manners  and  customs.  There  is  no  true  society,  no 
genuine  human  race,  no  human  race  in  its  unity  and  inteir- 
rity,  out  of  the  Catholic  society  or  church,  as  the  lamented 
Donoso  Cortes,  in  his  profound  Essay  on  Catholicity^  Liher- 
alism^  and  Socialism^  demonstrates  with  equal  truth  and 
eloquence.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  man  in  the  present 
decree  of  God  is  under  a  supernatural  providence,  the  un- 
believer no  less  than  the  believer,  ordained  to  supernatural 
rewards  or  to  supernatural  punishments.  The  natural  no- 
where in  human  life  subsists  alone,  and  nowhere  can  it  pros- 
per, save  as  nourished  with  the  sap  of  the  supernatural. 

We  cannot  make  infidel  governments,  hardly  professedly 
Catholic  governments  themselves,  understand  this,  conse- 
quently almost  everywhere  the  faithful,  as  under  the  pagan 
emperors  of  Rome,  must  constitute  a  society  of  their  own, 
independent  of  the  pagan  society  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
live,  complete  in  itself,  and  adequate  to  all  social  wants  and 
necessities.  The  Catholic  society  is  in  the  Old  World  the  re- 
mains of  a  once  general  Catholic  society ;  in  our  country  it 
is,  as  under  the  pagan  Caesars,  the  germ  or  nucleus  of  a  new 
Catliolic  state.  All  the  hopes  of  the  Old  World  centre  in 
these  Catholic  remnants,  all  the  hopes  of  the  Xew  in  this  Cath- 
olic germ.  It  is  this  Catholic  society  sustaining  itself  or 
forming  itself  under  overshadowing  heathenism,  ^  that  we 
must  consult  in  our  addresses  and  discussions.  To  save  the 
non-Catholic  society  from  continual  decline  and  corruption 
is  as  hopeless  as  it  was  to  save  the  Jewish  state  under  the 
Roman  governors,  or  pagan  society  under  !Xero  or  Diocletian. 
The  thing  is  out  of  the  question,  because  modern  society  as 
distinguished  from  the  Catholic  has  in  itself  no  recuperative 
energy,  no  germ  of  life.  All  society  must  conform  to  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion,  and  spring  from  Catholicity 
as  its  root,  or  sooner  or  later  lapse  into  barbarism.     The  liv- 
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ing  germ  in  all  modern  nations,  the  nucleus  of  all  future 
living  society,  is  in  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  population. 
They  are  the, salt  of  the  earth ;  they  are  the  leaven  that  is  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump.  Hence  the  important  thing  is  to 
look  to  it  that  the  salt  lose  not  its  savor,  nor  the  leaven  its 
virtue.  If  the  faithful  themselves  become  conformed,  in  all 
things  not  expressly  of  dogma  and  ritual,  to  the  unbelieving 
world  in  which  they  live,  or  if  no  care  be  taken  to  give  them 
juster  views  of  society,  or  any  truer  and  nobler  political  and 
social  ideas,  than  those  entertained  by  that  world  itself,  little 
inlluence  will  they  be  able  to  exert,  either  in  saving  them- 
selves from  the  fate  of  all  anti-Catholic  society,  or  in  form- 
ing a  society  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  ideal. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  any  moderately  careful  observer, 
that,  amid  the  political  and  social  convulsions  of  modern 
times,  the  Catholic  populations  have  themselves  to  a  fearful 
extent  lost  the  idea  of  Catholic  society.  The  anti-social  doc- 
trines of  the  age  have  on  all  sides  penetrated  into  the  Cath- 
olic camp,  and  vast  masses  of  Catholics  have  believed  that,, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  society,  government,  and  general 
civilization.  Protestantism  is  preferable  to  Catholicity.  Our 
young  men  grow  up  with  this  feeling,  and  though  they  make 
it,  in  some  instances,  a  point  of  honor  not  to  desert  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  they  look  with  something  like  envy  on  tlieir 
Protestant  companions.  As  a  religion  they  hold  Protestant- 
ism in  sovereign  contempt,  but  as  an  instrument  of  civiliza- 
tion and  worldly  prosperity  they  almost  venerate  it.  Noth- 
ing, it  strikes  us,  is  of  more  pressing  importance,  than  to 
disabuse  our  young  ambitious  Catholics  of  this  fatal  illusion, 
and  to  show  them,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  populations  gen- 
erally, that  society  has  its  root  in  those  great  principles 
which  Catholics  alone  do  or  can  uossess  in  their  unity  and 
integrity,  as  living  and  life-giving  principles.  We  must  in- 
sist on  this,  not  so  much  for  those  who  are  without  as  for 
those  who  are  within.  The  church  cannot  in  these  times 
rely  on  her  own  children.  These  false  political  doctrines 
and  social  theories,  so  widly  diffused  among  us,  and  bor- 
rowed from  and  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  tne  age,  are  so 
many  impediments  to  the  progress  of  religion.  They  pre- 
vent it  from  doing  its  work,  and  occasion  the  ruin  of  in- 
numerable souls.  Can  it  then  be  useless,  or  in  any  sense  un- 
important, to  bring  out  with  clearness  and  distinctness,  with 
earnestness  and  power,  those  very  Catholic  principles  which 
stand  directly  opposed  to  these  false  doctrines  and  destruc- 
tive theories? 
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Porliaps  tluiy  wlio  coiiiisel  roscrvo  and  moderation  would 
not  do  amiss  to  heai-  in  mind,  that  in  somo  rcsj)ect8  our  ])o- 
sition  is  also  very  dilTcri'iit  from  that  of  tiie  vAWiy  Chris(i;in6 
under  the  pagan  Civsars.  They  could  (jbHcrve  the  diseiplino 
of  the  secret,  we  cannot;  they  had  not  a  past  to  defend,  we 
have.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  unfold  the  political  and 
social  bearings  of  their  fate  as  occasion  oifered  for  its  politi- 
cal or  social  a])plication.  The  fathers  under  the  pagan  em- 
perors had  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
Catholic  state  towards  heretics  and  scliismatics,  for  as  yet 
there  was  no  Catholic  state.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  question  in  so  far  as  it  was  then  a 
practical  question.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  a  large 
number  of  other  grave  questions.  Hut  it  is  not  so  with  us. 
There  have  been  and  still  are  Catholic  states,  and  the  answers 
which  the  church  gives  to  all  great  practical  questions  have 
become  historical.  These  answers  are,  in  many  instances,  no 
doubt,  very  offensive  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  and 
such  as  the  prevailing  public  opinion  denounces;  but  there 
they  stand  on  the  page  of  history,  and  can  be  neither  honest- 
ly nor  successfully  denied  or  explained  away.  What  the 
church  has  done,  what  she  has  expressly  or  tacitly  approved 
in  the  past,  that  is  exactly  what  she  will  do,  expressly  or 
tacitly  approve  in  the  future,  if  the  same  circumstances  oc- 
cur. This  may  be  a  difficulty,  an  embarrassment,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  shrink  from  it.  We  are  responsible  for  the  past 
history  of  the  church,  in  so  far  as  she  herself  has  acted,  and 
to  attempt  to  apologize  for  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  opinion  of 
the  times,  or  to  explain  it  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing 
spirit  and  theories  of  non-Catholics,  in  our  age,  is  only  to 
weaken  the  reverence  of  the  faithful  for  the  church,  and 
yield  the  victory  to  her  enemies.  The  odium  we  may  incur 
should  not  move  us.  There  never  was  a  time  when  Cath- 
olicity was  not  odious  to  the  non-Catholic  world,  and  there 
never  will  come  a  time  when  it  will  not  be.  That  world 
hated  our  Lord,  and  it  hates  his  church  because  it  hates  him. 
But  our  faith  gives  us  the  victory  over  the  world.  Always 
have  we  this  consolation  in  the  worst  of  times, — the  truth 
is  able  to  sustain  itself  and  all  who  are  faithful  to  it.  It  is 
no  difficult  matter  to  vindicate  to  the  Catholic  mind  the  his- 
torical answers  we  allude  to,  for  they  are  all  intrinsically  just 
and  true,  and  as  for  vindicating  them  to  the  non-Catholic 
mind,  we  can  waive  that.  If  we  believe  Catholicity  is  true, 
we  believe  non-Catholics  are  wrong,  and  can  become  right, 
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and  form  correct  judgments  of  Catholic  tilings,  only  tlirongli 
conversion.  We  would  never  unnecessarily  offend  them, 
we  would  studiously  avoid  throwing  any  obstacles  in  their 
way,  and  for  their  sake  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  we  shall  best  promote  their 
conversion  by  commanding  their  respect,  and  this  we  shall 
best  do  by  convincing  them  that  we  have  nothing  in  the 
past  history  of  our  church  of  which  we  are  ashamed,  or  that 
w^e  wish  to  conceal,  explain  away,  or  apologize  for ;  and  by 
making  all  our  Catholics  firm,  frank,  ingenuous,  and  intrepid 
defenders  of  unemasculated  Catholicity. 

These  were  the  principles  prescribed  to  us  for  our  guid- 
ance when  we  commenced  this  Review  as  a  Catholic  re- 
view, and  on  these  principles  we  have  endeavored  to  con- 
duct it  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The  age  islatitudinarian, 
and  thinks  one  religion,  unless  it  be  the  C3atholic,  as  good  as 
another,  because  it  believes  in  none.  We  found  our  Cath- 
olic laity  extensively  infected  with  a  latitudinarian  spirit, 
fraternizing  with  their  "  separated  brethren,"  and  calling 
upon  Protestant  ministers  to  say  grace  for  them  at  their 
public  dinners,  and  in  presence  of  their  own  priests,  too, — 
throwing  up  their  hands  in  pious  horror  at  our  illiberality,  if 
we  hinted  that  their  liberal  Protestant  friends  could  not  be 
saved  unless  they  became  Catholics,  and  most  loudly  applaud- 
ing themselves  for  being  liberal  Catholics.  We  found  our  cur- 
rent Catholic  literature  so  explaining  the  qualification  which 
some  theologians  add  to  the  dogma,  Out  of  the  church  there 
is  no  salvation,  as  to  open  heaven  to  the  great  mass  of  here- 
tics and  infidels,  and  to  save  more  by  the  exception  than  the 
rule.  Indeed,  every  Protestant,  Anglican,  Calvinist,  So- 
cinian,  or  deist,  of  decent  manners  and  kind  feelings,  was 
looked  upon  as  in  the  way  of  salvation.  What  was  our 
duty  as  a  Catholic  writer  ?  We  found  the  age  clamoring 
for  religious  liberty,  meaning  thereby  the  liberty  of  infi- 
delity to  enslave  and  oppress  the  church,  and  we  found 
Catholics  uniting  in  the  clamor,  and  maintaining  that  every 
man  has  the  natural  right  to  be  of  what  religion  he  chooses, 
thus  denying  the  essential  distinction  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  virtue  and  vice.  Were  we  to  be  silent,  and  suf- 
fer a  manifest  error  to  be  iml)ibed  by  our  Catholic  commu- 
nity, an  error  which  would  create  serious  embarrassments 
for  our  grandchildren,  lest  by  contradicting  it,  and  stating 
the  truth  on  the  subject,  we  might  expose  our  religion  to 
the  censure  of  non-Catholics  1    If  Catholics  themselves  were 
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i'm  IK)  (laiiiror  of  l)cun<;  iiifuctecl  with  tho  error,  prudence 
would  ro<|uire  us  to  pass  it  over  in  silence  ;  hut  when  wo 
could  hardly  speak  with  :i  Catliolic  layman  in  the  country, 
who  would  not  echo  the  condemned  doctrine  of  Voltaire  on 
7r>A'r(7;?6V,  it  was  manifestly  our  duty  to  state  the  truth  a8 
taui::ht  hy  our  approved  Catholic  theologians. 

Vie  found  a  very  c^encral  disposition  among  the  Catholic 
laity  to  separate  religion  from  politics,  to  emancipate  politics 
from  the  Christian  law,  to  vote  God  out  of  the  state,  and  to 
set  up  the  people  against  the  Almighty.  Was  tliis  in  these 
revolutionary  times  to  be  passed  over  in  silence^  and  no  ef- 
fort made  to  arrest  the  tide  of  political  atheism  ?  We  saw 
our  Holy  Father  driven  into  exile ;  we  saw  large  numbers 
of  nominal  Catholics  rejoicing  at  the  im])ious  usurpations 
of  Mazzini  &  Co.,  sympathizing  with  the  infamous  assassins 
and  parricides  who,  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  democracy, 
were  seeking  to  overthrow  the  papacy,  and  destroy  the 
world's  last  hope.  What  was  then  our  plain  duty  ?  Was  it 
not  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  God,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
spiritual  power,  to  expose  the  fatal  error  of  Gallicanism,  and, 
as  far  we  could,  exhibit  the  real  position  of  the  papacy  in 
the  Catholic  system  ?  So  we  have  felt,  and  so  we  have 
done.  We  have  always  believed  it  the  duty  of  every  pub- 
licist to  defend  the  outraged  truth,  the  truth  that  for  the 
time  being  is  the  least  popular,  the  most  offensive  to  public 
opinion,  therefore  the  most  needed,  and  the  most  endan- 
gered. The  popular  truth,  the  truth  which  nobody  ques- 
tions, stands  in  no  need  of  any  special  defence.  It  is  the 
unpopular  truth,  as  the  unpopular  cause,  attacked  by  all 
the  armies  of  error,  and  deserted  by  all  its  timid  and  time- 
serving friends,  that  calls  for  defenders,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian hero  or  the  really  brave  man  will  make  it  his  first  duty 
to  defend. 

Certainly  society  in  our  days  is  far  enough  below  the 
Catholic  ideal,  and  even  the  Catholic  populations  themselves, 
though  far  above  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  are  bv  no 
means  fully  prepared  for  a  society  organized  throughout 
and  conducted  on  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Yet 
bad  as  society  now  is,  it  is  not  further  removed  from  the 
Catholic  standard  than  it  w^as  when  St.  Peter  transferred 
his  chair  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  or  than  it  was  under  Con- 
stantius,  the  son  of  Constantino,  or  when  Odoacer  placed 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Ceesars,  and  the  church  is  as 
vigorous  and  Catholicity  inherently  as  living  and  as  powerful 
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as  it  was  then.  It  is  a  no  greater  work  to  bring  society  up 
to  the  Catholic  standard  from  where  it  now  is,  than  from 
wliat  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  or  at  the  irruption 
and  conquest  of  the  barbarians.  We  have  all  the  forces 
to  work  with  that  our  Catholic  ancestors  had,  for  the 
church  never  grows  old  or  falls  into  a  decline.  We 
cannot  share  the  despondency  of  the  late  Donoso  Cortes, 
who  seemed  to  think  the  European  nations  were  past  be- 
ing recovered,  and  placed  what  hope  he  had  for  societv 
in  the  army,  instead  of  the  church's  militia.  As  long 
as  the  church  stands,  there  is  hope  for  society,  for  she 
is  the  medium  of  a  constant  supply  of  supernatural  force. 
All  she  asks  is  that  her  children  offer  no  impediment 
to  its  operation.  We  see  no  ground  for  concluding  that 
it  is  all  over  with  Catholic  society,  or  that  society  in  the 
future  may  not  be  brought  even  nearer  to  the  Catholic 
ideal  than  it  ever  was  in  the  past.  We  know  the  world  is 
not  prepared  for  that  ideal ;  even  our  Catholic  populations 
are  not  prepared  for  it.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that 
they  cannot  be,  and  that  no  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
pare them  for  it  ?  And  shall  we  prepare  them  for  it,  if  we 
do  not  call  their  attention  to  it,  present  it  before  them  as 
something  to  be  desired,  to  be  sought,  to  be  struggled  for  ? 
Sliall  we  prepare  them  for  it  by  representing  it  as  wholly 
im])racticable,  and  by  denouncing  those  who  have  the 
disposition  and  the  courage  to  labor  for  it  as  pursuing  mere 
abstractions,  as  pushing  mattei*s  to  extremes,  as  being  more 
Catholic  than  Catholicity,  and  threatening  them,  if  they 
do  not  desist,  with  an  opposition  from  plain  sensible,  hon- 
est-minded Catholics,  that  they  will  find  it  impossible  to 
resist  ? 

We  have  heard  some  very  loud  whispers  about  ultra-Cath- 
olicity, and  have  received  some  significant  hints  that  we  are 
ultra-Catholic.  But  we  venture  to  hint,  in  reply,  that  there 
is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as  ultra-Catholicity,  and  that 
the  charge  is  absurd.  Catholicity  is  a  definite  system  of 
truth,  and  to  be  more  or  less  than  Catholic  is  simply  not  to 
be  Catholic  at  all.  Catholicity,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
Catholicity,  cannot  be  carried  to  excess.  It  is  not  one  sys- 
tem among  many.  It  is  simply  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  excludes  all  not  itself  ;  it 
recognizes  no  rival ;  it  will  be  all  or  nothing.  The  more 
thoroughly  we  take  it  in,  the  more  completely  we  are  filled 
with  its  spirit,  the  more  exclusively  we  are  under  the  domin- 
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ion  of  its  tciicliing  uiul  Biil)iui88ivo  to  its  in8j)irationH,  tlio 
hotter  Catholics  wo  are,  and  tho  more  powerful  W(;  an;  for 
pullini;'  down  the  stronu^holds  of  error  and  nin.  We  helieve 
the  hest  way  to  convert  iniideKs,  to  hrin<^  hack  heretics,  and 
spread  our  holy  reliij;ion,  is  to  throw  ourselves  unreservt^lly 
upon  tho  living  hody  of  Catholic  truth,  in  its  unity  and  in- 
tegrity, it.<  principles  and  its  consequences,  and  to  strive  con- 
stantly with  all  our  strength,  through  grace,  to  realize  it  in 
nil  our  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds. 

Prudence  is  certainly  a  virtue,  and  zeal  without  prudence 
<'an  only  do  harm  ;  hut  we  must  remember  that  the  church 
does  not  stand  in  human  prudence,  and  it  was  not  by  human 
prudence,  any  more  than  by  human  sagacity  and  virtue,  that 
the  fathers  converted  the  world  from  paganism,  and  founded 
Christian  society.  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  he 
seems  to  delight  in  bringing  the  schemes  and  plans  of  hu- 
man wisdom  to  naught.  His  ways  are  always  foolishness  to 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world.  True  prudence,  under 
the  gracious'providence  of  God,  is  always  rashness  or  folly 
in  the  world's  estimation.  Perliaps  our  most  prudent  men, 
who  are  so  excessively  studious  to  avoid  giving  offense,  or 
exciting  the  prejudices  of  non-Catholics,  or  disturbing  the 
equanimity  of  lukewarm,  indolent,  or  cowardly  Catholics, 
are,  in  a  Christian  cense,  our  most  imprudent  men,  and  the 
least  successful  in  adapting  their  means  to  their  end. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  course  we  have  pursued  dif- 
fers from  that  which  was  some  time  since  generally  pur- 
sued in  England  and  this  country.  Crushed  to  the  earth  by 
triumphant  heresy,  our  English  and  American  Catholics 
had  lost  heart  and  hope  ;  tliey  forgot  their  privileges  as 
Catholics,  and  felt  that  they  must,  so  far  as  society  is  con- 
•cerned,  hang  down  their  heads  and  be  silent.  The  most 
they  dared  hope  was  to  be  connived  at,  and  permitted  to 
hold  fast  to  their  religion  for  themselves,  without  having 
their  tliroats  cut,  or  being  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered  as 
traitors.  They  hardly  dreamed  of  making  a  convert,  and  if 
they  heard  a  Protestant  speak  of  their  faith  without  blas- 
pheming it,  or  insulting  them,  they  were  ready  to  fall  down 
and  kiss  the  hem  of  nis  garment.  Everywhere  Catholics 
felt  that  they  were  an  oppressed  people,  and  that  from  their 
oppression  there  was  no  deliverance  but  in  death.  It  was  a 
day  of  trial,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  judge  harshly  of  the 
policy  adopted.  Their  silence,  their  meekness,  their  sub- 
jnissiveness,  their  perseverance,  were  precious  in  the  sight 
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of  Heaven,  and  have  brought  their  reward  in  the  altered 
position  of  Catholics  at  the  present  day.  But  to  every  day 
its  own  work.  The  day  of  apology  has  passed  away, 
though  not  the  day  of  trial.  The  time  lias  come  for 
Catholics  to  feel  and  act  as  freemen  of  the  Lord,  to  re- 
sume, in  a  bolder  and  more  energetic  spirit,  the  unceasing 
war  which  the  church  wages  against  error  and  sin,  and  to 
go  forth  as  Christian  soldiers  to  attack,  as  well  as  simply  to 
defend. 

We  know  that  the  policy  we  insist  on  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  excites  controversy.  The  high-toned  Catholic 
doctrines  we  contend  for  give  great  offence  to  the  age,  and 
create  some  difficulties  for  our  friends,  especially  if  they 
deem  it  necessary  to  reply  to  every  paragraph  non- Catholics- 
may  indite  against  them.  We  may  sit  in  our  closet  and 
write  and  publish,  and  from  our  retired  position  feel  no  in- 
convenience, while  we  are  creating  serious  embarrassments 
for  those  whose  position  and  duties  bring  them  in  daily  and 
hourly  contact  with  embittered  non-Catholics.  All  this  we 
have  considered,  and  if  only  non-Catholics  were  concerned, 
or  if  the  highest-toned  Catholicity  were  not  necessary  for 
Catholics  themselves,  or  were  not  to  a  great  extent  even  re- 
jected by  them,  we  should  pursue  quite  a  different  course, 
and  be  as  tame  and  connnonplace  as  any  one  who  charges 
us  with  being  ultra-Catholic  could  desire.  But  it  is  for 
Catholics  we  write,  and  it  is  to  maintain  sound  doctrine  in 
all  respects  in  their  minds,  and  to  guard  them  against  the 
lying  spirit  of  the  age,  the  subtle  and  dangerous  heresies  to 
which  they  are  everywhere  now  exposed,  that  we  pursue 
that  course  which,  no  doubt,  embarrasses  many  who  consult 
only  tranquillity,  and  to  gain  it  half  fall  in  with  the  danger- 
ous popular  political  and  social  doctrines  of  the  age  and 
country. 

It  is  not  in  mere  wantonness  that  we  have  expressed  our 
dislike  to  M.  Gosselin's  book.  We  do  not  attack  Gallican- 
ism,  and  assert  the  temporal  authority  of  the  popes  by  divine 
right,  for  the  sake  of  showing  our  courage  or  our  indiffer- 
ence to  public  opinion.  If  we  found  in  this  case,  as  in  oth- 
ers, merely  an  omission  to  take  the  higher  ground,  without 
denying  that  higher,  stronger,  and  more  tenable  ground,  we 
certainly  should  deem  it  our  duty  to  be  silent,  for  in  our  own 
country  there  is  at  present  little  room  for  its  practical  appli- 
cation. If  we  had  not  found  Catholics  bringing  out  an  erro- 
ueous  doctrine  on  religious  liberty,  and  endeavoring  to  prove 
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thill  Catliolicity  Mppi-ttvcs  of  ivli^^noiis  liln-rty  in  the  HoriKe  it 
is  assiM'tt'd  l)y  iioii-i 'atliolics,  we  should  not  liave  taken  u\) 
the  8uhject.  If,  in  refntinLC  error,  we  liave  ])een  ohlif^ed  to 
oppose  to  it  an  unjxihitahle  truth,  tlie  fault  is  theirs  who 
]>araded  the  error,  and  made  its  denial  !le(•('s^ary.  If  we 
nave  attempted  to  assert  and  vindieate  authority  ai^ainst  the 
lieentious  spirit  of  the  a^e,  and  to  defend  vested  ri<;hts 
au:ainst  the  wild  and  destruetive  radicalism  of  the  a<xe,  it  has 
been  because  we  fouinl  Catholics  imbi])injj:  that  spirit,  and 
hurrahing  for  that  radicalism.  As  a  denial  of  the  spiritual 
authority  soon  leads  to  a  denial  of  the  temporal,  so  the  denial 
of  the  temporal  soon  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  spiritual. 
AVhen  we  found  democracy  even  by  nominal  Catholics  em- 
braced in  that  sense  in  which  it  denies  all  law,  and  asserts 
the  n^\it  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  mob,  to  do  what- 
ever tliey  please,  and  makiiii;;  it  criminal  in  us  to  dispute  their 
infallibility,  we  felt  that  we  must  bring  out  the  truth  against 
them,  and  if  scandal  resulted,  we  were  not  its  cause.  The 
responsibility  rests  on  those  whose  obsequiousness  to  the 
multitude  made  our  opposition  necessary. 

So  it  is  with  Galilean  ism.  It  is  not  even  with  us  an  ab- 
stract, but  a  terribly  practical  question.  If  our  friend 
McGee,  who  is  now  doing  such  noble  service  to  the  good 
cause,  had  not  been  brought  up  a  Galilean  and  taught  to 
believe  that  his  religion  had  no  concern  with  his  politics,  he 
had  never  occasioned  those  scandals  which  nobody  now  de- 
jilores  more  than  he  does  ;  if  the  brilliant  T.  Francis  Meagher 
had  been  instructed  from  his  youth  up  in  the  true  temporal 
supremacy  of  the  church,  we  should  not  have  now  to  seem 
to  treat  him  with  inhospitality,  and  to  guard  against  him  as 
the  most  dangerous  enemy,  in  proportion  to  his  influence, 
of  his  countrymen  naturalized  or  domiciled  in  the  United 
States,  that  we  have  amongst  us.  If  in  other  countries,  in 
Ireland,  England,  France,  and  especially  in  Lombardy  and 
Piedmont,  the  youth  had  not  been  suffered  to  grow  up  with 
a  conviction  that  the  pope  has  no  temporal  authority,  and 
that  politics  are  quite  distinct  from  religion,  we  should  have 
seen  very  few  of  the  deplorable  scandals  which  so  deeply 
alflict  every  Catholic  heart.  In  proportion  as  we  wish  to 
save  religion  and  society,  we  must  raise  our  voice  against 
Gallicanism,  turn  to  the  Holy  Father,  and,  instead  of  weak- 
ening his  hands  and  saddening  his  heart  by  our  denial  of  his 
plenary  authority,  reassert  his  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
prerogatives.     We  have  no  hope  but  in  God,  and  God  helps 
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US  onl)"^  tliroiigh  Peter,  and  Peter  lielps  us  only  through  his 
successors,  in  whom  lie  still  lives  and  exercises  his  apostolate. 
Blame  not  us,  then,  if  there  are  scandals,  but  them  rather 
whose  errors,  whose  timidity,  whose  indolence  or  wordly- 
mindedness,  have  caused  them,  and  made  our  course  a  pain- 
ful duty. 
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LFrom  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1854.] 

"We  regret  the  retirement  from  the  editorial  department 
of  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  White,  a 
most  worthy  divine,  for  whom  we  have  a  high  personal 
esteem  and  affection,  and  to  whom  our  Catholic  literature  is 
under  far  greater  obligations  than  have  as  yet  been  gener- 
ally acknowledged.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  learn  that 
iiis  place  is  to  be  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Huntington,  a  dis- 
tinguished literary  gentleman,  a  convert  from  Episcopalian- 
ism,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of  Lady  Alice,  Alhaii, 
and  The  Forest.  Under  his  editorial  management,  the 
Magazine,  our  only  monthly  periodical,  will  no  doubt  sus- 
tain its  reputation,  and  not  unlikely  become  even  more  pop- 
ular, if  not  more  useful. 

The  two  numbers  published  since  the  accession  of  the 
new  editor  present  an  agreeable  variety,  and  seem  in  gen- 
eral well  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  that  numer- 
ous class  of  readers  who  want  something  more  than  the 
newspaper  and  something  less  than  the  quarterly  review. 
We  think,  however,  that  we  detect  in  the  editor  an  inten- 
tion of  combining  in  his  periodical  the  characteristics  of  a 
I'eview  with  those  of  a  magazine.  We  doubt  the  propriety 
of  such  a  combination  in  the  present  state  of  our  Catholic 
public,  as  we  do  the  combination  of  theological  discussions 
and  glowing  love-scenes  in  a  work  of  fiction.  We  also  are 
.sorry  that  he  should  have  judged  it  necessary  to  place  the 
very  iirst  number  of  his  magazine  in  an  attitude  apparently 

*The  Metropolitan  Magazine.  Edited  b}'  J.  V.  Huntington.  Balti- 
more. IMonthly.  February  and  March,  1854.  Temporal  Power  of  tJie 
Popes. 
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of  lioatility  to  our  Review.  Tlicro  is  room  eiiou^li  for  liis 
])(MM()(liciil  witliout  displacing  ours,  imd  wc  do  not  think  tliat 
to  wage  a  controvcM-sy  witii  a  (Jatholic  periodical  so  well 
known  and  so  loni;  established  as  ours,  is  the  best  way 
either  to  win  laurels  for  himself  or  to  contribute  to  the  edi- 
iication  of  the  Catholic  connnunity.  Tie  may  indeed,  by  so 
doint;,  diminish  in  some  de^^ree  the  influence;  of  our  labors 
with  the  carnal  Jews  of  the  age,  but  he  will  not  unlikely 
impair  in  the  same  or  a  greater  degree  liis  own  influence; 
with  the  stanch  friends  of  our  holy  religion. 

In  the  numbers  for  both  February  and  March  we  are 
assailed  with  great  warmth  and  vigor,  and,  as  we  think, 
very  unnecessarily;  for  we  are  not  aware  of  having  in  our 
discussion  transcended  the  legitimate  limits  of  a  Catholic 
reviewer,  or  brought  out  any  peculiar  system  or  opinion  of 
our  own,  whether  in  metapliysics  or  in  theology.  The 
opinions  assailed  we  hoki  in  common  \\\t\\  the  greatest  and 
most  approved  Catholic  doctors,  and  thc}^  are  nndeniably 
such  as  we  may  hold  withont  any  impeachment  of  our 
orthodoxy.  If  we  have  erred  at  all,  it  has  been  in  claiming 
too  much  for  the  spiritual  order,  and  in  placing  Peter  too 
far  above  Ci."esar.  An  error  of  this  sort,  if  error  it  be,  in 
these  days  of  statolatry,  carnal  Jndaism,  and  political  athe- 
ism, is  not  likely  to  do  much  harm,  or  to  gain  any  very 
alarming  popularity.  It  is  far  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of 
the  spiritual  than  on  the  side  of  the  temporal,  and  in  exag- 
gerating the  powers  of  the  clmrch,  than  in  exaggerating 
those  01  the  state.  The  temporal  as  distinguished  from  the 
spiritual  has  all  the  passions  and  inclinations  of  human 
nature  in  its  fallen  state  to  support  it,  and  is  never  in  dan- 
ger of  being  unduly  depressed;  the  spiritual  is  always  op- 
posed by  them,  and  can  sustain  itself  only  in  overcoming 
and  subduing  them.  If  a  writer  of  good  intentions  and 
acknowdedged  orthodoxy,  in  defending  the  prerogatives  of 
the  spiritual  order,  should  happen  to  go  even  a  little  toc> 
far,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  the  scandal  is  far  less  than 
that  wdiicli  must  result  from  the  attempt,  by  public  contro- 
versy, to  bring  him  back  within  more  moderate  limits.  The 
Metropolitan,  by  attacking  us,  has  the  appearance,  in  the 
popular  mind  at  least,  of  taking  the  side  of  the  temporal 
against  the  spiritual,  of  the  state  against  the  church,  of 
Caesar  against  Peter,  the  people  against  God.  The  practical 
affect  of  its  protest  against  us  will  not  stop  with  a  simple 
orotest  against  what  it  regards  as  our  ultraism,  but  will  go  fur. 
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tlier,  pcive  aid  and  countenance  to  all  the  adherents  of  political 
atheism,  and  strengthen  that  fatal  tendency  of  all  modem 
society  to  rebel  against  God,  which  it,  we  presume,  deplores 
no  less  than  we,  and  to  arrest  which  our  Review  has  labored 
with  all  the  force  we  could  give  it,  ever  since  it  became  a 
Catholic  review.  In  exciting  a  controversy  and  arming 
popular  prejudice  against  us,  the  Metropolitan,  we  must 
think,  has  judged  unwisely,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  do  harm. 
We  could  not  and  would  not  say  this,  if  we  were  or  could 
be  accused  of  heterodoxy,  of  bringing  out  novelties  of  our 
own,  or  of  broaching  subjects  prohibited  to  a  Catholic  re- 
viewer. But  nothing  of  this  is  or  can  be  pretended.  No 
one  accuses  us  of  heterodoxy,  and  the  Metropolitan  itself 
hardly  goes  even  so  far  as  to  question  the  truth  of  the  opin- 
ions it  tmds  fault  with  us  for  having  set  forth  ;  for  it  does 
not  even  attempt  to  discuss  them  on  their  merits.  The  real 
purport  of  the  charge  against  us  is  that  we  go  too  far, — not 
that  we  are  uncatholic,  but  that  we  are  too  Catholic ;  not 
that  we  are  heterodox,  but  that  we  are  too  orthodox.  The 
opinions  which  we  are  assailed  for  defending,  it  is  con- 
ceded, are  not  against  faith,  or  in  any  sense  incompatible 
with  sound  Catholic  doctrine ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  have  been  and  still  are  held  by  the  great  body  of  theo- 
logians most  esteemed  at  Eome  for  their  orthodoxy.  No 
doubt  Rome  has  tolerated  the  opinion  held  by  the  Metro- 
2)olitan,  but  no  one  will  pretend  that  it  is  the  opinion  which 
she  favors,  or  that  her  sympathies  are  not  with  the  doctrine 
we  defend.  She  has  never  uttered  a  word  in  favx->r  of  the 
opinion  espoused  by  the  Metropolitan.  Not  a  syllable  in 
any  official  document  from  the  Holy  See  can  be  tortured 
into  an  approbation  of  it ;  and  the  Metropolitan  itself  con- 
cedes that  the  language  of  the  popes  on  several  occasions 
may  seem  to  imph^,  and  perhaps  does  imply,  the  doctrine 
we  contend  for.  It  finds  its  opinion  supported  chieHy  by 
temporal  princes,  jurisconsults,  bureaucrats,  courtiers,  dem- 
airoirues,  and  those  theoloorians  who,  in  the  contests  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  sided  with  tlie  temporal, 
and  sustained  Caesar  against  Peter,  or  who  have  found 
themselves  so  situated  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  es- 
cape tlie  wrath  of  Caesar  and  to  practise  their  religion  with- 
out having  their  throats  cut,  to  go  as  far  as  they  possibly 
could  in  restricting  the  papal  prerogatives ;  and  the  most 
that  it  can  pretend  is,  that  the  language  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs,  councils,  and  doctors  may  be  explained  in  a  sense 
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fiot  ubsoliiti'ly  iN^piii^iiMiit  1(>  ils  (|(K'(rIii('.  Tliis  i8  (^vi'lciit 
IVoin  M.  (iossi'lin's  IxKtk.  In  order  to  l>o  al)le  to  in;iiiif;iiri 
tilt'  opinion  contrary  to  onrs,  its  a(lvo(;jites  have  a  host  of 
documents  to  explain  away,  wldio  we  have  nothing  of  tlio 
sort  to  do;  for  it  must  l)c  conceded  tliat  the  more  obvious 
and  natural  stMisi*  of  the  (h)cuments  in  the  case  is  in  our 
favor.  No  author  was  ever  placed  on  the  [mhx  for  assert- 
iuij^  the  indiretrt  tenn)ora]  ])ower  of  the  popes,  and  yet  Six- 
tus  (^uintus  placed  ev(Mi  pK^llarminc  on  the  fii<1c,i\  fordeny- 
ini;'  their  direct,  and  maintaiiiinu^  o///// their  indiiHK't,  t(*mpo- 
ral  authority.  The  presumptions  throui^hout  are  uiupies- 
tiouably  on  our  side,  and  if  suspicion  attaches  to  either 
o[)inion,  it  certainlv  is  not  to  ours.  It  is  they  wlio  take  the 
contrary  opinion  that  have  the  labor  of  vindicatin<>;  their 
orthodoxy,  not  we.  Sucli  being  undeniably  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  the  doctrine  we  have  defended  beinu:  un- 
questionably the  one  more  directly  op])Osed  to  the  funda- 
mental errors  of  our  times,  we  cannot  think  that  the  Metro- 
politan was  doing  a  service  to  the  cause  of  sound  doctrine 
by  entering  the  lists  against  us,  and  treating  ns  abnost  as  if 
we  were  committing  some  grievous  sin  against  religion,  or 
some  outrageous  crime  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society. 

l>ut  however  this  may  be,  we  assure  our  respectable  con- 
temporary that  we  shall  enter  into  no  controversy  with  it, 
either  in  the  field  of  metaphysics  or  in  that  of  theology. 
"We  have  other  things  to  do,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  we 
can  employ  our  time  and  our  pages  more  to  the  advantage 
of  truth  and  to  the  edification  of  Catholics  in  some  other 
way.  The  matters  on  which  it  assails  us  we  think  we  have 
sufficiently  discussed,  and  we  can  now  foresee  nothing  that 
will  make  it  our  duty  to  discuss  them  further.  If  the  ar- 
ticle directed  against  us  in  the  Metropolitan  for  March  last, 
on  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes^  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject so  as  to  have  permitted  us,  with  justice  to  our  friends 
or  without  discredit  to  the  cause  we  defend,  to  remain  si- 
lent, we  should  have  passed  it  by  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment. Such,  indeed,  was  our  intention,  on  learning  that  it 
was  to  appear,  and  we  expressed  as  much  to  those  who  spoke 
of  it  to  us.  But  on  reading  it,  and  taking  the  advice  of 
those  we  usually  consult  in  such  matters,  we  have  felt 
it  our  duty,  not  to  offer  a  formal  reply  to  it,  which  might 
provoke  a  rejoinder,  but  to  make  some  explanatory  remarks 
on  the  state  of  the  question,  the  real  doctrine  we  have  en- 
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deavored  to  defend,  and  the  bearing  of  that  doctrine  on 
the  great  controversies  in  which  Catholics  in  our  times  are- 
engaged. 

Tlie  article  we  refer  to  professes  to  controvert  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Review  regarding  the  temporal  power  of  the 
popes.  The  question,  it  must  be  understood,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  or  is  not  Catholic  dogma  on  the  subject, 
although  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  verv  remotely  connected 
with  faith.  The  question,  as  taken  up  and  presented  by  tlie 
Metropolitan^  lies,  it  is  assumed,  outside  of  faith,  and  is  an 
open  question.  Its  opinion  is  tolerated,  and  we  cannot  call 
it  heretical  in  maintaining  it,  although  we  may  think  tliat 
the  logical  consequences  of  that  opinion,  if  carried  out,. 
w^ould  be  repugnant  to  Catholic  dogma.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  certainly  free  to  hold  and  defend  our  opinion,  as  an 
opinion,  though  not  as  Catholic  dogma ;  for  we  cannot  as- 
sert that  the  precise  point  made  against  us  has  been  decided 
in  our  favor,  or  decided  at  all.  The  Metropolitan  proves — 
saving  some  late  condemnations  of  books  at  Rome,  of  the 
exact  sense  of  which  we  are  not  fully  informed  and  are  not 
competent  to  speak,  that  its  opinion  is  tolerated,  and  there- 
fore that  one  may,  if  he  see  proper,  hold  and  defend  it, — a 
fact  we  have  never  denied.  We  have  said  that  we  believe 
Catholic  dogma  requires  us  to  maintain  at  least  tlie  indirect 
temporal  authority  of  the  popes,  or  to  forswear  our  logic ; 
by  which  we  evidently  mean,  not  that  it  is  Catholic  dogma, 
but  a  strict  logical  deduction  from  it.  This  may  be  the 
case,  and  yet  one  who  denies  it  not  be  a  heretic ;  for  the 
church  does  not  hold  a  man  to  be  a  heretic  because  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  poor  logician.  These  explanations  will  sufhce 
to  show  that  the  question  pertains  not  to  the  department  of 
faith,  but  to  that  of  opinion,  in  which  both  parties  are,  or 
at  least  are  conceded  to  be,  free,  and  therefore  each  opinion^ 
is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  its  merits. 

We  regret  that  the  Metropolitan  has  not  seen  proper  to 
discuss  the  question  it  raises  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  states 
wliat  it  supposes  to  be  our  doctrine,  and  tlien  shows  that  the 
contrary  doctrine  extensively  prevails  and  is  deeply  rooted 
in  several  portions — the  best  portions,  it  says — of  the  church. 
AVe  do  not  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  case.  If  by  this 
it  was  intended  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  contrary  to  ours 
can  be  held  by  Catholics  without  falling  under  the  censure 
of  the  church,  it  was  quite  superfluous,  for  that  we  have 
never  denied,  but  have  conceded  time  and  again,  and  even- 
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in  the  last  ninuborof  our  Review.  If  if  isacMiicod  tn  j>rovo 
that  tlio  opinion  ouii^lit  not  to  bo  controvcu'tcMl,  it  in  not  con- 
clusive; for  if  tlio  oj)inion  ])o  unsouiid  and  of  dan<rf'rr)Uft 
tondiMicy,  as  wo  hold  and  are  froo  to  maintain,  it  would  bo 
a  i»ood  reason  for  discnssin^^  and  endcavorin<^  to  rcfuto  it, 
'^riioy  aro  j)opular,  not  unpopular  errors,  that  are  most  luiocs- 
sary  to  be  controverted.  If  it  is  adduced  to  prove  tliat  the 
opinion  is  a  scntentla  eccleslcB^  it  proves  too  nnich  ;  for  it  is 
conceded  that  we  are  free  to  oppose  it,  and  can  hold  and 
defend  the  contrary  doctrine  without  incurrina"  any  fius[)i- 
cion  of  not  bein<^  rigidly  orthodox.  The  Meiropol'dan.  con- 
tends that,  seeing  the  doctrine  is  so  widely  held  and  so 
deci)ly  rooted,  and  has  even  been  incorporated  into  the  oatlin 
taken  by  the  Irish  and  English  bishops,  with  the  knowledge 
and  silence  of  the  Holy  See,  we  cannot  now  controvert  it 
without  bringing  a  reproach  against  Rome  for  having  tol- 
erated it,  and  charging  her  with  culpable  remissness  for  not 
having  condemned  it.  This  argument,  if  any  thing,  wonld 
prove  too  much,  for  it  would  prove  that  the  opinion  is  not 
controvertible,  and  that  we  are  not  free  to  advocate  the  con- 
trary doctrine,  which  cannot  be  pretended.  The  principle 
implied  would  moreover  stop  all  discussion  of  opinions  tol- 
erated, or  not  condemned,  by  Home.  By  what  right,  then, 
does  the  Metroj)oUta7i  discuss  and  controvert  ours?  Has  not 
Ivomc  always  tolerated  diversity  of  opinions  among  Catho- 
lics on  matters  not  of  faith  ?  And  is  she  to  be  charged  with 
negligence  or  remissness,  because  she  does  not  judge  it 
proper  to  thunder  her  anathemas  against  every  error  not 
immediately  against  faith,  that  happens  to  obtain  among 
Catholics  ?  If  we  had  maintained  that  the  opinion  we  op- 
pose is  immediately  against  faith,  and  therefore  a  heresy, 
the  reasoning  of  the  Metropolitan  would  have  been  con- 
clusive ;  but  as  we  have  done  no  such  thing,  we  see  not 
with  what  propriety  it  can  be  adduced  against  us.  We  re- 
gret, therefore,  that  the  Metropolitan^  since  it  judged  it 
necessar}^  to  discuss  the  subject,  did  not  enter  into  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  and  forbear  to  urge  those  extrinsic  considera- 
tions, which,  however  effectual  they  may  be  in  bringing  the 
weight  of  popular  prejudice  to  bear  against  us,  really  decide 
nothing  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  subject-matter  in 
dispute. 

The  Metropolitan  does  not,  moreover,  give  a  fair  and 
adequate  statement  of  the  real  question  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing.    It  takes  an  incident  of  the  main  question  for  the 
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main  question  itself.  Its  readers,  unless  tliej  have  also  read 
and  studied  us,  can  form  only  an  erroneous  conception  of 
the  question  as  it  lies  in  our  mind,  or  as  we  have  ourselves 
presented  it.  It  writes  as  if  it  felt  we  were  doing  im- 
mense injury  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  as  if  it  was  mani- 
festly its  diity  to  avail  itself  of  the  most  ready  means  in 
its  power  to  arrest  us.  Its  object  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  to  enlighten  us,  to  correct  our  alleged  errors,  or  to 
elucidate  and  settle  the  question  raised,  but  at  any  rate  to 
stop  us,  not  from  hostility  to  us  personally,  we  readily  and 
cheerfully  concede,  but  from  a  most  praiseworthy  desire  to 
silence  an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  cause,  or  at  least  to  neu- 
tralize his  influence.  Now  we  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
such  an  enemy,  nor  that  the  cause  was  so  urgent,  that  time 
might  not  have  been  taken  to  have  done  justice  both  to 
our  views  and  to  the  subject  itself.  We  had,  we  humbly 
submit,  a  right,  if  we  were  to  be  opposed  at  all,  to  insist 
that  it  should  be  done  with  fairness  to  our  views,  and  also 
to  the  questions  involved.  The  writer  seems  to  us  to  have 
taken  unnecessary  alarm.  He  gives  his  readers  the  impres- 
sion, that  we  have  been  engaged  in  discussing  the  temporal 
230wer  of  the  popes  as  a  simple  isolated  question,  and  that 
we  have  wantonly,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  revived  an 
old,  exploded  theory,  generally  abandoned  by  all  Catholic 
theologians,  and  perhaps  by  Home  herself,  and  defended  in 
our  days  by  only  here  and  there  an  individual,  of  question- 
able orthodoxy  or  soundness  of  judgment,  and  in  so  doing 
have  provoked  an  entirely  useless  controversy,  and  one 
which  can  have  only  the  most  unpleasant  results.  Will  it 
be  permitted  us  to  say,  this  is  not  a  fair  and  adequate  state- 
ment of  the  case  ? 

We  have  asserted  the  indirect  temporal  power  of  the 
popes  by  divine  right,  we  grant ;  but  not  as  an  isolated 
point,  nor  in  the  sense  nor  on  the  principles  the  J^LetropoliUin 
induces  its  readers  to  suppose.  It  was  not  fair,  we  must 
think,  to  take  our  doctrine  from  a  brief  article  in  our  last 
Review^  the  principal  object  of  which  was  not,  as  our  con- 
temporary alleges,  to  discuss  that  doctrine,  but  to  reply  to 
an  objection  that  had  been  often  insinuated  against  us,  of 
gcjiiig  too  far,  or  of  being  ultra  in  some  of  our  views.  The 
doctrine  we  stated  in  that  article  had  been  almost  from  the 
first  tlie  doctrine  of  our  Iu})i^'W,  and  had  been  discussed  in 
its  extent  and  limitations  in  three  elaborate  articles  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  it  in  our  volume  for  1S53.     The  state- 
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mont8  in  tlir  urticlo  in  mir  last  number  hIiouM,  it  Rcems  to 
ns,  liavt'  Ihmmi  taken  in  the  sense,  and  with  the  (|ualifi(!ati(inH, 
whieh  we  had  previously  l^iven,  especially  in  the  three  ar- 
ticles referred  to.  It'  this  had  been  (h^ne,  it  would  have 
been  clear,  wo  think,  that  the  discussion  of  tlie  deposing 
power  is  not  treated  ])y  us  as  an  isolated,  or  as  any  thini^ 
more  than  an  incidental,  (juestion  ;  that  we  touclied  upon  it 
only  as  connected  with  our  •^•eneral  doctrine  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  orders,  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  that, 
pn)]ierly  speakinp^,  our  Review  has  never  claimed  or  de- 
fended any  temporal  or  civil  power  or  jurisdiction  at  all  for 
the  pope  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  states.  All  the  power 
our  lumew  has  ever  claimed  or  defended  for  the  pope  is 
that  which  we  maintain  is  inherent  in  the  spiritual  order 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  spiritual  order,  in  the  church  as 
representative  of  that  order  on  earth,  and  in  the  pope  as 
supreme  visible  head  of  the  church.  If  this  had  been 
attended  to,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  with  us  the  real 
question  regards  not  the  deposing  power  as  such,  but  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  spiritual  in  relation  to  the  tem- 
poral. 

The  question  which  we  have  all  along  been  discussing, 
and  wliich  in  one  form  or  other  is  almost  the  only  question 
discussed  in  our  Review^  is  precisely  this  question  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  two  orders,  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
spiritual  order  in  relation  to  the  temporal,  and  of  the  cliurch, 
as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual,  in  face  of  the  state, 
the  representative  of  the  temporal.  We  have  never  con- 
founded the  two  orders,  never  merged  one  in  the  other,  or 
denied  the  substantive  existence  of  either ;  we  have  simply 
asserted  that  the  temporal  exists  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  spiritual,  and  that  the  spiritual  order  is  by  its  own 
nature  supreme  over  the  temporal.  In  this  we  do  not  deny 
the  temporal,  or  make  the  spiritual  temporal.  We  do  not 
deny  the  existence  of  man  when  we  maintain  that  he  exists 
for  God  only ;  nor  do  we  make  God  human  when  we 
assert  his  supreme  authority  over  man.  If  the  temporal  is 
for  the  spiritual,  if  the  spiritual  is  supreme  over  the  tem- 
poral, if  the  church  represents  the  authority  of  the  spiritual, 
and  if  the  pope  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  by  di- 
vine right,  as  all  Catholics,  we  suppose,  must  hold,  then  the 
pope  must  have  supreme  authority  over  the  temporal  order, 
and  therefore  the  power  to  judge  princes  in  temporals,  not 
indeed  precisely  as  temporals,  but  as  spirituals.     This  is  the 
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doctrine  we  have  maintained,*  and  the  whole  doctrine  of 
our  Revieio  on  the  subject.  Is  there  any  thing  in  it  to 
Avhicli  a  good  Catholic  can  really  object?  If  we  mistake 
not,  the  Metropolitan  itself  concedes  it  all,  for  it  asserts 
(p.  115)  that  every  Christian  admits  "  the  subordination  of 
temporal  things  to  spiritual  things,"  and  the  obligation  of 
kings  as  well  as  others,  even  in  their  official  acts,  to  be 
guided  by  the  law  of  God  as  expounded  by  the  church, 
and  to  be  subject  to  her  censures  when  they  disregard  it." 
AVhat  more  in  reality  have  we  ourselves  insisted  on  ?  And 
what  was  the  necessity  of  raising  an  outcry  against  us? 
But  we  have  asserted  the  deposing  power,  by  divine  right, 
which  the  Metropolitan  denies.  If  it  will  give  us  credit  for 
understanding  and  meaning  what  we  say,  it  will  perhaps 
lind  that  it  imagines  even  here  a  difference  which  is  appar- 
ent, not  real.  The  deposing  power,  as  we  have  explained 
it,  is  the  right  of  the  pope  as  supreme  head  of  the  church 
to  judge  whether  the  state  "  does  or  does  not  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  its  trust,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  accord- 
ingly; which  sentence  ought  to  have  immediate  practical 
effect."  Can  the  Metropolitan  say  what  it  does  without 
going  as  far? 

The  doctrine  we  insist  onf  is  that  the  prince  incurs  depo- 
sition, not  by  the  will  or  legislation  of  the  church,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  natural  law,  or  the  law  of  God,  under  which 
he  holds,  and  that  the  deposing  power  of  the  pope  is  simply 
judicial  and  declarative.  What  he  does  is  to  declare  and 
apply  the  law  of  God  to  the  particular  case,  and  what  he 
decides  is  the  spiritual  question  involved,  and  therefore  in 
doing  it  he  transcends  not  the  limits  of  his  spiritual  func- 
tions. The  power  of  the  pope  in  regard  to  princes  is  lim- 
ited by  the  law  of  God,  but  of  that  law  he  is  the  guardian 
and  judge  for  states  as  well  as  individuals,  and  therefore  has 
the  right  to  judge  of  its  infractions  by  princes  as  well  as  by 
subjects,  and  both  are  bound  by  his  judgment,  and  ought 
to  give  practical  effect  to  his  sentence ;  but  if  they  refuse, 
the  pope  uses  only  spiritual  arms  to  compel  them,  for  he 
has  no  other.  He  can  pronounce  the  sentence  of  forfeiture, 
and  declare  subjects  absolved,  but  practically  there  his 
power  ordinarily  ends.  Here  is  all  our  Review  has  ever 
contended  for,  and  we  should  like  to  know  how  a  good 
Catholic,  save  at  the  expense  of  his  logic,  can  say  less. 

*  See  pp.  20—23,  ante.  f  Ante,  pp.  80—85. 
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Wv  have  never  iniiintaiiu'd  for  \\n)  popes  temporal  and 
civil  jiii-isdiction,  properly  so  called,  out  of  the  ecclesiaHti- 
eal  statos,  and  thoiii^h  we  would  not,  we  could,  consiHtcMitly 
witli  the  doi'trinc  ot'  our  licoicw^  take  the  oath  taken  hy 
tlio  Eniijlirth  and  Irish  bishops  as  cited  by  the  Metropolitan, 
AVe  reeoi>;nize,  as  we  have  always  said,  the  sul)stantive  exis- 
tence of  tbe  state  as  distinct  from  the  ehureh,  thoui^li  not 
its  absohite  independence  of  the  spiritual  authority.  It 
depends  on  the  cliurch  in  tlie  sense  that  the  church  is  its 
superior,  and  defines  its  powers,  and  interprets  for  it  tlie 
law  under  which  it  holds,  and  to  which  it  is  amenable  in  its 
acts.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  independent.  There  is 
therefore  nothini:^  in  our  views  to  frighten  people  with  the 
buo'bear  of  theocracy.  We  recoj^nize  in  the  state  the  same 
liberty  and  independence  of  action  that  we  do  in  the  in- 
dividual in  matters  of  private  and  domestic  economy. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  moral  law,  as  interpreted  and 
applied  by  the  church,  it  is  free  to  do  as  it  pleases.  We 
claim  no  authority  for  the  pope  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitution of  a  state  not  repugnant  to  the  divine  law,  or  to 
disturb  the  rights  or  relations  of  property  as  settled  by  the 
same  law.  lie  has  the  right  to  judge  whether  an  individual, 
public  or  private,  acquires  and  holds  property  unjustly,  and 
if  so,  as  supreme  director  of  conscience,  he  has  the  right  to 
order  restitution  to  be  made  to  the  rightful  lord,  but  he  has 
no  right  to  appropriate  it  to  himself.  He  no  more  than  we 
can  go  into  the  AYliite  House  at  Washington  and  take  Pres- 
ident Pierce's  new  carpet,  and  he  is  as  much  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  revealed  and  natural,  as  the  lowest  of  his  spir- 
itual children.  His  power  is  a  power  to  declare  and  pro- 
tect right,  not  to  violate  it ;  to  direct  its  observance  by  all 
men  and  nations,  not  to  disregard  it  or  to  abrogate  it. 

There  is  in  all  the  reasoning  against  our  doctrine,  it  seems 
to  us,  an  in-concealed  distrust  oi  the  spiritual  power,  or  a 
secret  fear  that,  if  we  concede  it  the  supremacy,  it  will 
tyrannize  over  or  oppress  the  temporal.  They  who  oppose 
us  seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
temporal  order,  and  to  be  able  to  prevent  or  resist  the 
encroachments  or  usurpations  of  the  church,  "  the  rapacity 
of  popes  and  insolence  of  churchmen,"  to  maintain  the  en- 
tire separation  of  the  two  orders,  and  to  assert  the  full  free- 
dom and  independence  in  temporals  of  the  civil  authority. 
What,  if  your  doctrine  be  true,  we  are  asked,  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state  asrainst  the  encroachments  of  the  church  ? 
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"What  is  to  prevent  the  ecclesiastical  power  from  invading 
the  civil,  and  appropriating  to  itself  the  functions  of  the 
temporal  prince?  The  secret  of  their  opposition  seems  to 
be  the  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
civil  society  to  have  some  temporal  barrier  to  the  lawless 
ambition  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  the  reigning 
pontiff,  to  warrant  this  distrust.  Instances  of  weakness,  of 
not  resisting  with  sufficient  promptness,  energy,  and  firm- 
ness the  ambition  of  Csesar,  ma}^  possibly  be  found  on  the 
part  of  some  few  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  but  none  of  am- 
bition to  extend  their  states,  or  of  encroachment  upon  the 
civil  rights  of  temporal  princes.  The  encroachments  have 
always  come  from  the  other  side,  and  the  ambition  to  be 
guarded  against  has  always  been  that  of  the  temporal  power, 
never  that  of  the  papal.  This  distrust,  moreover,  is  very 
disrespectful  to  the  Holy  See,  and  even  to  our  Lord  himself. 
The  church  represents  the  divine  order  on  earth,  and  the 
papacy  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  to  introduce  a  divine 
element  into  the  government  of  human  affairs.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he  would  or  could  leave  this  element  a  prey  to 
all  human  passions,  and  make  it  necessary  to  clothe  the  tem- 
poral authority  with  power  to  resist  it,  and  keep  it  in  its 
place,  or  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  usurper  and  playing 
the  tyrant.  This  distrust  conceals  all  the  venom  of  Prot- 
estanism,  and  needs  only  to  be  developed  to  justify  Luther 
and  Calvin  in  their  war  on  the  papacy.  The  Metropolitan 
agrees  with  us  in  condemning,  though,  as  we  think,  if  it  has 
any  thing  to  oppose  to  us,  very  inconsistently,  the  Four 
Articles  of  the  French  clergy  in  1682,  and  therefore  must 
concede  that  the  pope  cannot  err  in  declaring  or  interpret- 
ing the  law,  whether  for  private  individuals  or  states  and 
empires,  and  also  that  his  judgment,  as  supreme  director  of 
conscience,  in  applying  the  law  to  any  particular  case,  is 
final  and  without  appeal.  It  should  therefore,  it  strikes  us, 
understand  that  the  papacy  is  by  its  very  nature  the  surest 
and  safest  dei)Ositary  of  right,  and  guardian  and  protector 
of  justice,  that  Almighty  God  has  given  us.  Instead  of 
distrusting  the  pope,  and  seeking  in  the  state  a  counterpoise 
to  his  ambition  and  a  safeguard  against  his  injustice,  we  turn 
to  him  to  learn  what  in  such  case  is  justice,  and  to  obtain 
protection  against  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  the  injustice 
of  states;  for  it  is  precisely  his  mission,  given  him  by  God 
himself,  to  declare  what  is  just  and  right,  and  to  use  all  his 
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])n\vor  to  mako  it  pivvail.  Doos  the  Metropolitan  fear  tlio 
iinlimifiMl  power  of  (tod  ^  Does  it  ask  for  a  j)OW('r  in  tho 
inferior  court  to  revise  and  revert^e  the  judgments  of  the 
superior?  Does  it  ask  otlier  ^laraiity  than  tlie  divine  coin- 
mission,  that  tlie  judijjment  of  the  supreme  court,  tlie  court 
of  final  appeal,  is  not  contrary  to  law  and  justice?  If  not, 
why  distrust  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  assert  the  state  aft 
its  limitation  ?  As  a  Catholic,  it  has  the  pledge  of  God 
himself  for  the  church  and  the  i)apacy,  both  in  teaching  and 

judging  : — "  Going,  teach  all  nations, teaching  them 

to  observe  all  things  that  I  have  connnanded  you  ;  for  be- 
hold I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
world."  Our  security  is  this  Fjjo  volnscum^  and  it  is  secu- 
rity enough.  Is  there  not  in  the  partisans  of  the  opinion 
opposed  to  us  a  slight  tendency  to  overlook  this  Ego  vohis- 
cu7)i,  and  to  think  and  reason  of  the  spiritual  or  papal  power 
as  if  it  stood  on  the  same  line  with  the  temporal  or  civil 
power?  Moreover,  in  the  contests  between  the  two  powers, 
is  there  an  instance  in  which  the  Met?'oj?olitcm  dares  assert 
that  the  temporal  power  was  in  the  right,  and  the  spiritual 
power  in  the  wrong  ?  And  is  it  not  evident  to  every  careful 
reader  of  history,  that  the  temporal  prince  has  asserted  the 
independence  of  his  order  or  the  rights  of  the  state,  not  in 
the  interests  of  justice,  but  in  those  of  his  ambition, — not 
to  resist  ''papal  aggressions,"  but  to  justify  his  own  ?  Why, 
then,  distrust  the  spiritual,  and  confide  in  the  temporal? 
The  popes  by  their  ofHce  are  expounders  and  guardians  of 
justice,  and  we  must  doubt  the  protection  and  assistance 
promised  by  God  to  his  church  in  order  to  doubt  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  proper  functions  ;  and  what  are  their 
proper  functions,  they,  not  the  temporal  princes,  are  the 
judges.  The  supreme  court  determines  its  own  jurisdiction 
and  that  of  all  inferior  tribunals. 

Perhaps  the  opposition  manifested  to  us  arises  from  not 
duly  considering  what  it  is  we  understand  by  the  deposing 
power.  The  J^tetropolitan  expressly  objects  to  the  inamis- 
sibility  of  powder  asserted  by  Bossuet,  and  therefore  admits 
that  sovereign  princes  may  forfeit  their  powers,  and  be  law- 
fully deposed.  Thus  far,  it  cannot  object  to  our  doctrine. 
But  who  has  the  right  to  judge  of  their  forfeiture,  and  to 
declare  them  deposed  ?  The  people  ?  That  is  absurd  and 
anarchical.  The  people  as  subjects  cannot,  without  the  denial 
of  the  first  principles  of  all  government,  judge  their  sover- 
eign, and  the  people,  considered  in  their  sovereign  capacity^ 
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are  tlie  state,  and  the  party  to  be  judged.  That  a  sovereign 
may  be  legally  deposed,  witliout  anarchy,  without  revolu- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  court  above  both  sover- 
eign and  people,  that  has  jurisdiction  and  may  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  case,  and  apply  to  it  the  law  of  God  wliich 
governs  it.  This  court,  we  hold,  is  by  divine  right  the  pope. 
But  liis  functions  in  the  case  are  purely  judicial,  that  of  de- 
claring and  applying  the  law,  and  pronouncing  its  sentence. 
When  the  sentence  of  deposition  is  pronounced,  the  tyrant 
we  regard  as  dejDOsed,  for  he  is  so  in  law,  although  he  may 
still  as  a  matter  of  fact  sit  upon  his  throne,  and  exercise  the 
sovereign  power.  The  Metropolitan  seems  to  understand, 
by  the  deposing  power,  the  power  to  execute  as  well  as  to 
uronounce  sentence.  But,  as  we  have  asserted  and  defended 
it,  it  extends  simply  to  this  judicial  deposition,  or  pronounc- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  execution  of  the  sentence 
is  another  matter,  w^hich  we  have  never  maintained  de- 
pended on  the  pope.^ 

As  the  judicial  act  in  the  case  is  a  spiritual  act,  since  it 
concerns  conscience,  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  denied  that 
the  pope,  as  the  spiritual  powder,  has  inherently  the  right  to 
perform  it ;  and  being  a  spiritual  act,  we  claim  for  the  pope 
only  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  asserting  it  for  him.  As  to  his 
power  to  go  further,  and  carry  the  sentence  into  execution 
by  physical  force,  if  requisite,  as  distinguished  from  spiritual 
censures,  we  have  contended  that  practically  he  has  it  not. 
Yet  that  he  has  the  abstract  right  we  should  ba  loath  to  deny, 
as  long  as  we  remember  the  crusades  preached  and  author- 
ized by  the  sovereign  pontiffs  against  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 
The  popes  in  these  crusades  certainly  assumed  with  regard 
to  infidels  a  power  which  is,  it  seems  to  us,  tantamount  to 
the  assertion  of  the  right  to  dispossess  de  facto  princes  whom 
the  law  of  God  forbids  to  reign,  and  even  to  destroy  them 
and  their  adherents  if  they  refuse  to  submit,  when  required 
for  the  interests  of  religion.  It  was  not  by  virtue  of  the 
civil  constitution  of  Christian  states  nor  in  the  name  of  ac- 
quired rights,  nor  in  the  interests  of  the  temporal  order,  that 
the  popes  preached  these  crusades,  and  for  so  many  centu- 
ries labored  to  rouse  u})  all  Christendom  to  repel  the  infidel 
hordes,  but  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  spiritual  order.     The  history  of  the  church  is  before  the 

*Sce  llic  (li<?tiEiction  suggested  when  discussing  the  subject  in  extenso, 
■ante,  pp.  6—8. 
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world,  :ni(1  wc  iniist  l)i»  carofiil  how  wo  asfiunio  a  j)08iti(>n 
that  makes  that  history  on  tlie  part  of  the  sovcrei<rn  jxmtifTs 
for  a  h^nu^  soi-ii^s  of  ai^c^s  only  a  perpetual  siiccesHion  of  seaii- 
dals.  Nevertheless,  without  either  asserting  or  denying  the 
power  in  question,  wo  have  limited  ourselves  simply  to  the 
assertion  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  cas(iof  the  ])<>pe,  whose 
jndieial  sentence  of  course  will  be  regarded  as  binding  only 
by  the  faitlifuL 

AVc  have  alrcjidy  said  enough  to  show  that  the  fears  of 
somi*  that  we  meri^e  the  state  in  the  church,  and  recot^nize  no 
substantive  existence  in  tlie  civil  order  as  distinct  from  the 
ecclesiastical,  are  purely  imaginary ;  but  we  will  cite  a  pas- 
sage from  our  last  review,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  key 
to  our  whole  doctrine  on  the  subject.  We  are  speaking  of 
the  ditferences  between  the  two  philosophical  schools  toler- 
ated by  the  church.  "  These  matters  of  difference  lie  in 
that  sphere  wdiere  the  church  wills  us  to  be  free,  and  where, 
iis  long  as  we  advance  nothing  immediately  against  faith,  or 
that  tends  immediately  to  weaken  its  defences,  she  leaves  us 
to  follow  our  own  reason  and  will,  as  she  does  in  political  or 

domestic  economy Her  authority  is  full  and  universal 

as  representing  tlie  divine  authority  on  earth,  but  her  uni- 
form practice  is  to  leave  men  in  philosophy,  in  government, 
in  social  and  domestic  economy,  all  the  freedom  compatible 
with  the  end  for  w*hich  she  has  been  instituted."  *  Here  is 
asserted  the  principle,  and  it  applies  to  every  department  of 
human  life.  The  temporal  government  has  all  the  freedom 
and  independence  that  the  individual  has  in  the  management 
of  his  private  and  domestic  affairs,  and  no  more.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  our  Review,  and  we  think  it  will  be  hard  for 
a  Catholic,  as  such,  to  maintain  a  doctrine  more  liberal  to 
Caesar. 

To  pretend  that  we  have  revived  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  indirect  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  strikes  us  as 
unjust  and  ungenerous.  By  the  indirect  temporal  power  of 
the  popes,  we  understand  their  power,  as  vicars  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth,  over  temporals,  in  the  respect  that  tempo- 
rals have  a  spiritual  character  and  are  related  to  eternal  sal- 
vation. In  asserting  this  power,  we  assert  two  things  :  first, 
that  all  temporal  things  have  a  moral  and  spiritual  relation ; 
and  second,  that  of  this  relation  the  pope  is  under  God  the 
supreme  judge  and  governor; — two  things  which,  as  we  have 

*Vol.  I.,  p.  278. 
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learned  Catholicity,  no  good  Catholic  can  deny,  save  at  th.e 
expense  of  his  logic.  But  both  of  these  things  are  denied 
by  our  age,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  errors  of  the  day — er- 
rors which  the  Metropolitan^  we  are  sure,  will  agree  with  us 
are  errors — we  are  obliged  to  reassert  and  defend  them. 
The  great  practical  errors  of  our  times  are,  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  or  that  men  in  their  political 
action  are  entirely  independent  of  the  spiritual  order ;  and 
that  the  state  is  the  supreme  judge  for  itself  of  what  is  for 
the  temporal  welfare  of  its  subjects,  and,  in  seeking  it,  may 
go  with  or  against  the  spiritual  power,  as  it  judges  proper. 
These  errors  can  be  refuted,  and  their  terrible  effects  coun- 
teracted, only  by  asserting  against  them  the  fact  that  no 
human  act  is,  strictly  speaking,  morally  indifferent, — that 
all  human  acts,  in  whatever  order  performed,  have  a  moral 
character,  and  by  that  character  pertain  to  the  spiritual  order 
and  come  w^ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  power  ;  and 
as  the  temporal  is  by  the  law  of  God  subordinated  to  the 
spiritual,  the  pope,  as  the  supreme  representative  of  the  spir- 
itual, is  the  superior  of  the  temporal  prince,  against  whom 
the  temporal  prince  has  no  right,  under  any  pretext  of  pro- 
moting the  temporal  good  of  his  states  or  his  subjects,  to 
attempt  an  act  of  hostility.  Either,  then,  we  were  to  be 
silent  against  the  great  practical  errors  of  our  times,  or  we 
were  to  take  part  in  the  controversy  they  provoked.  The 
controversy  was  not  raised  by  us,  but  was  raised  by  the  par- 
tisans of  the  errors  of  the  day. 

Tlie  Metropolitan^  we  are  sure,  is  as  much  opposed  to 
modern  revolutionism  as  we  are,  and  yet  we  have  shown 
that  modern  revolutionism  is  all  involved  in,  and  flows  as  a 
logical  consequence  from,  the  Four  Articles ;  and  that  the 
murder — w^e  may  say,  witli  Pius  YI.  of  glorious  memory, 
the  martyrdom — of  Louis  XYI.  by  the  Convention,  was  but 
the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the  Assembly  of  1682.  How 
were  we,  tlien,  to  refute  modern  revolutionism  without  at- 
tacking Gallicanisin,  and  showing  its  radical  unsoundness? 
To  tlie  disj)Osition  to  restrict  the  papal  authority,  and  to  as- 
sert the  independence  of  the  civil  order  in  face  of  tho  spir- 
itual, as  manifested  by  the  Byzantine  court,  the  Suabian 
emperors  of  Germany,  tlie  Plantagenets  of  England,  and 
Philip  the  Fair,  Charles  Y.,  and  Louis  XII.,  of  France,  we 
have  traced  historically  and  logically  the  rise  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  the  extent  and  disastrous  consequences  of  Luther's 
rebellion,  effected  principally  by  and  in  the  interest  of  tem- 


poi'al  princes  and  nobles.  How  were  wc;  then  to  oppose 
Protcsliintisin,  wliicli  lias  nearly  abandoiUMl  wliatever  tlio 
ol(>"j:ieal  pretension  it  ori<^inally  put  forth,  and  hccoiric  li(ti(j 
more  than  a  system  of  anti-papal  polities,  wilhout  discussin;^ 
the  relations  of  the  two  powers,  and  asserting  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  papal  authority  by  divine  rii^ht?  We  saw  the 
Italian  patriots,  under  cover  of  the  independence  of  the  tem- 
poral order,  laborinij:  to  protestantize  Italy,  and  carryini^  away 
iari^e  masses  of  the  j)opulation  by  pretending  that  they  op- 
posed  the  pope  only  in  tem[)orals,  and  had  no  intention  of 
questioning  his  power  in  spirituals.  IIow  were  we  to  meet 
them  but  by  asserting  the  authoi-ity  of  the  ])ope  in  teni]")0- 
rals  as  well  as  in  spirituals,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
temporal  is  subordinated  to  the  spiritual,  and  therefore  that 
to  war  against  the  pope  in  the  tem])oral  order  is  really  to- 
war  against  his  spiritual  supremacy?  Is  there  any  elTectual 
way  of  refuting  an  error,  but  by  o])posing  to  it  and  defend- 
inir  against  it  the  truth  which  contradicts  it? 

AVe  cheerfully  recognize  the  learning,  the  research,  and 
the  value,  in  relation  to  a  special  question,  of  M.  Gosselin's- 
work,  but  his  theory  cannot  answer  our  purpose,  and  is  in- 
deed in  our  wa}'.  On  that  theory  we  can  defend  particular 
acts  of  certain  great  and  ilhistrious  pontiffs  from  the  charge 
of  usurping  power  which  has  been  preferred  against  them,, 
but  not  that  general  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and 
of  the  pope  as  its  chief,  which  seems  to  be  possessed,  and 
which  certainly  is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Supposing  the  authority  of  the  pope  over  temporal  princes 
to  rest  only  on  a  merely  human  basis,  to  be  held  only  ex 
jure  humanOy  we  degrade  the  pope,  in  the  sense  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assert  his  superiority,  to  the  rank  of  a  temporal 
prince,  who  may  be  opposed  as  any  other  prince  without 
prejudice  to  Catholicity,  and  indirectly  favor  the  error  of 
the  human  and  popular  origin  of  power,  against  which  every 
friend  to  religion  and  society  has  now  to  wage  an  unrelent- 
ing war.  If  the  question  had  fallen  into  the  past,  and  had 
ceased  to  be  in  our  day  and  country  a  practical  question,  we 
might  ^vell  have  been  content  with  M.  Gosselin's  theory. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  real  question  was  never  a 
more  seriously  practical  question  than  at  this  moment,  as  any 
one  may  know  who  has  attended  to  recent  events  in  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Piedmont,  Baden,  and  Xew  Granada,  or 
has  studied  the  doctrines  of  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and  the  red- 
republicans  throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States.     In. 
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this  or  that  locality  there  may  be  no  especial  call  for  the 
discussion,  and  nowliere  can  it  be  discussed  without  un- 
pleasant consequences;  but  we  conduct  our  Review  with 
reference  to  the  general  state  of  the  Catholic  world,  not 
with  reference  to  a  particular  American  diocese ;  and  no 
discussion,  save  of  sujDerannuated  questions,  which  have 
ceased  to  interest  the  passions  of  men,  can  be  ever  presented 
without  unpleasant  consequences,  which  one  would  wish  to 
avoid  if  it  were  possible. 

In  former  times  it  was  necessary  to  discuss  the  question 
in  relation  to  the  pretensions  of  temporal  princes.  It  is 
still  necessary  to  do  it  in  the  same  relation,  as  is  evident 
from  the  refusal  of  the  present  emperor  of  the  French  to 
abandon  the  infamous  organic  articles  of  his  uncle,  annexed, 
against  the  protestations  of  Rome,  to  the  concordat  of  1802, 
and  by  the  recent  doings  of  nominally  Catholic  princes  and 
governments  in  Piedmont,  Baden,  and  l^ew  Granada.  All 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Holy  See  in  Catholic 
countries  grow  out  of  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  inde- 
pendence in  face  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  want 
of  a  clear  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  of  the 
real  relation  of  the  two  powers.  If  it  is  once  conceded  that 
the  church  may  be  lawfully  resisted  in  her  demand  by  the 
fitate,  or  that  there  is  a  sphere  in  which  the  church  has  no 
right  to  declare  the  law  for  the  state,  or  in  which  the  state 
may  disregard  the  judgment  of  the  church,  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  will  to  a  great  extent  be  confused,  and  at  a  loss  to 
decide  where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  pow- 
ers is  to  be  drawn.  They  can  rely  on  neither  the  church 
nor  the  state,  and  will  be  as  if  they  had  no  infallible  teacher 
and  guide.  If  it  is  assumed  that  each  judges  and  defines 
its  own  powers,  how  is  the  simple  Catholic  to  know  to  which 
bis  obedience  is  due  ?  The  Metropolitan  concedes  that  the 
state  is  under  obligation  to  conform  to  the  law  of  God  as 
<3X pounded  by  the  church,  but  suppose  the  state  does  not, 
wliat  is  the  subject  to  do?  Obey  the  church?  Yery  good. 
But  suppose  the  question  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  that  the 
state  declares  that  it  is  one  over  which  it  lias  supreme  juris- 
diction, and  the  church  none.  If  tlie  state  is  the  judge  of 
its  own  powers,  independent  in  temporals,  and  free  to  de- 
cide for  itself  what  are  temporals,  what  then  is  the  simple 
loj'al  subject  and  would-be  good  Catholic  to  do  ?  Still  fol- 
low the  church '{  Then  you  contradict  yourself,  and  deny 
the  very  independence  of  the  state  which  you  contend  for 
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ntjainst  ns,  and  assinnc  tlie  very  doctrine  wo  iiiaiiituiii. 
AVliy,  then,  we  ask  ai^aiii,  raise  an  outcry  a<^ain8t  im  ?  If 
you  say,  follow  the  state,  you  set  u|)  private  judi^riicnt 
ai^ainst  the  church,  and  fall  into  the  fiindainental  error  of 
Trotestantism,  besides  asserting  the  princi])le  of  civil  des- 
potism. 

The  same  doctrine  which  was  formerly  put  forth  by  the 
German  lawyers  in  behalf  of  the  (Jcrman  kaisers,  by  Ed- 
ward III.  of  Eni>;land  and  the  court  party,  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  and  more  Litely  by  Louis  XIV".,  the  Ee^i^ent  Orleans, 
and  the  parliaments  of  France,  is  now  put  forth  on  behalf 
o['  the  people,  as  we  have  made  qiiite  clear  in  the  subserpient 
article,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  On  this  same  doctrine  the 
church  is  attacked  in  Italy,  and  in  every  country  where 
modern  radicalism  or  red-republicanism  has  gained  a  foot- 
ing. Your  modern  democracy,  as  it  calls  itself,  which  burst 
forth  in  184:8  with  such  destructive  fury  in  almost  every 
capital  in  Europe,  and  threatened  to  engulf  all  modern  civ- 
ilization in  irretrievable  ruin,  only  transfers  to  wl'at  is  termed 
the  people — that  is,  the  demagogues — the  rights  and  powers 
•claimed  under  pagan  Kome  for  the  emperors,  and  in  most 
modern  states  by  courtiers  for  the  monarch.  The  pagan 
CcTBsars  claimed,  and  by  their  pagan  subjects  were  admitted, 
to  be  at  once  emperors,  pontiffs,  and  gods ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause they  resisted  the  claim  of  being  pontiffs  and  gods,  that 
the  early  Christians  were  persecuted  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  and  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  The  dema- 
gogues of  our  day  put  forth  the  same  claim  for  the  people. 
According  to  them,  the  people  are  the  emperor,  the  ponti- 
fex  maximus^  and  God.  They  array  popular  sovereignty 
against  the  spiritual  authority  in  temporals  of  the  church, 
and  make  war  on  Catholicity  in  the  name  of  democracy. 
Hence  the  old  struggle  of  the  church  with  the  temporal 
order  is  renewed  in  our  days,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
she  has  the  people,  or  rather  the  demagogues,  now  for  her 
opponents,  instead  of  kings  and  emperors  alone. 

This  false  democracy,  this  blasphemous  deification  of  the 
people,  is  not  confined  simply  to  those  born  and  bred  out- 
side of  the  church.  Kot  a  few  of  the  principal  leaders  and 
wire-pullers  of  the  movement  in  behalf  of  what  we  call 
political  atheism  are  or  were  nominal  Catholics ;  and  they 
justify  themselves  and  impose  on  the  faithful  by  appealing 
to  that  very  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  temporal 
order  which  the  Metropolitan  asserts,  if  it  asserts  any  thing, 
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against  us.  If  we  undertake  to  oppose  tliem  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  tliey  tell  us  that  the  church  has  nothing  to  say 
on  the  subject,  for  she  has  no  right  to  go  out  of  the  purely 
spiritual  order,  and  they  are  moving  only  in  the  temporal 
order,  entirely  independent  of  her  authority.  How,  with 
the  doctrine  that  denies  the  indirect  temporal  authority  of 
the  church  by  divine  right,  or  the  authority  over  temporals 
in  that  they  have  a  moral  character  and  relations,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  refute  these  enemies  of  God  and  man  ?  Their  doc- 
trine seems  to  them,  and  to  us,  only  a  legitimate  conclusion 
from  that  traditional  doctrine  of  the  courts  against  Rome 
wliicli  we  are  arraigned  for  having  denied.  Xow  are  we  to 
yield  to  these  demagogues,  and  concede  that  the  church  leaves 
them  free  to  profess  their  political  atheism  without  impeach- 
ment of  their  orthodoxy  ?  or  are  we  to  resist  them,  and  show 
the  faithful  the  innate  falsity  of  their  doctrine,  and  its  utter 
incompatibility  with  Catholicity  ?  The  former,  we  presume, 
will  not  be  pretended.  Then  how  in  the  world  are  we  to  do 
the  latter  without  engaging  in  the  controversy  the  Metropoli- 
tan ^o  earnestly  deprecates? 

The  doctrine  we  oppose  was  bad  enough  when  put  forth 
in  behalf  of  kings,  but  it  is  much  worse  when  it  is  put  forth 
in  behalf  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  demagogues.  It  has 
done  and  is  doing  in  our  own  day  immense  injury.  The 
Holy  Father  has  time  and  again  denounced  it,  at  least  in 
principle,  as  it  seems  to  us,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  Jesuits 
established  their  periodical.  La  Civiltd  Cattolica^  to  oppose 
it.  Xo  attentive  reader  of  that  periodical  can,  it  seems  to 
us,  pretend  that  the  controversy  is  discountenanced  at  Rome. 
It  may  not  there  assume  the  precise  form  that  it  does  in  our 
pages,  because  there  no  Catholic  professedly  defends  the 
church,  in  relation  to  the  authority  we  claim  for  her,  on  the 
ground  it  has  been  customary  to  defend  her  on  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  country.  It  has  been  customary  here  to 
deny  in  the  most  positive  terms  all  authority  of  the  pope  in 
temporals  ex  jure  diviiio,  and  to  indulge  in  no  little  abuse 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  hypothetically.  We  have  read  in 
Catholic  journals,  and  heard  from  the  rostrum,  and  even 
from  the  pulpit,  expressions  with  regard  to  buckling  on  one's 
knapsack  and  shouldering  one's  nnisket,  and  marching  against 
the  pope,  in  case  he  should  do  so  or  so,  that  have  made  our 
blood  run  cold, — expressions  which  we  should  hardly  have 
ventured  on  ourselves  even  when  a  Protestant.  The  writers 
or  speakers  knew  very  well  that  the  case  they  supposed  could 
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never  occur,  and  that  therefore  they  were  sate ;  l)iit  they  little 
(•(UisidtM'ed,  we  must  believe,  the  impression  they  conveyed, 
or  the  elTeet  they  Wk're  })ro(lueinj^  on  the  minds  of  the  simplo 
Catholic  public,  or  that  they  were  teaching,  or  at  least  favor- 
ing, that  very  doctrine  of  courtiers  and  demagogues  which 
creates  so  many  ditheulties  for  the  Holy  See,  and  which  ap- 
])arently  justifies  the  non-C\itholic  world  in  their  war  against 
the  papacy.  The  papacy  is  the  one  grand  ol)ject  of  attack, 
because  it  is  well  understood  that  without  the  papacy  the 
church  is  not  a  kingdom,  cannot  be  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  and  must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  sects.  It  has  seemed 
to  us,  therefore,  that  the  true  Catholic  should  apply  himself 
specially  to  the  assertion  and  defence  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  papacy.  Our  Lord  founded  his  church  on 
reter,  and  if  we  assert,  or  leave  to  be  asserted  without  con- 
tradiction, a  power  in  the  state  that  in  any  contingency  may 
lawfully  war  against  Peter  in  his  successors,  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  all  power  to  assert  the  independence  of  the  church, 
and  to  maintain  true  religious  fi"eedom.  The  controversy 
has  been  forced  upon  us,  therefore,  by  the  denial,  pu])lic  as 
well  as  private,  of  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  rightful  su- 
premacy of  Peter.  Blame  not  us  for  the  controversy.  Let 
the  adherents  of  the  opposite  opinion  as  well  as  the  partisans 
of  political  atheism  remain  silent,  and  we  will  remain  silent 
too ;  but  as  long  as  they  are  assiduous  in  inculcating  their 
opinions,  and  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  directly  or  indirectly 
denying  ours,  it  can  be  hardly  fair  to  forbid  us  to  speak, 
since  our  opinion  is  at  least  as  free  and  as  defensible  as 
theirs. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  in  onr  judgment,  to  represent  the 
<loctrine  we  advocate  as  an  exploded  theory,  and  as  defend- 
ed in  our  days  only  by  men  of  questionable  orthodoxy  or 
mental  soundness.  This  is  going,  we  think,  a  little  too  far. 
It  was  held  and  defended  by  La  Mennais,  it  is  true :  but  it 
was  also  held  and  defended,  if  we  are  not  in  error,  by  the 
elder  Gorres  and  the  illustrious  Count  de  Maistre.  We  find 
it  brilliantly  defended  by  that  influential  journal,  Z'  Univers^ 
and  in  the  main  by  the  Duhlin  Tablet  and  La  Civiltd  Cat- 
tolica.  It  is  asserted  to  the  full  extent,  and  on  the  same 
ground  that  we  assert  it,  by  his  Eminence  the  present  car- 
dinal archbishop  of  Pheims,  in  his  Theologie  Dogmatique^ 
and  is  stated  and  taken  by  Padre  Cercia",  in  his  Tractatus 
■de  JtOhiiffio  Pontijice.  published  at  Naples  in  1S51,  as  un- 
questioned and  unquestionable,  and  adduced  as  an  unanswer- 
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able  reason  why  the  pope  should  not  be  subject  to  any  tem- 
poral power,  bat  should  have  an  independent  priricipalitjy 
and  the  status  of  an  independent  and  sovereign  prince. 
Moreover,  the  Abbe  Rohrbacher,  a  doctor  of  theology  and 
a  most  learned  French  theologian,  defends  it  throughout  his- 
Universal  History  of  the  Catholic  Chitrch^  the  second  edi- 
tion of  which  has  just  been  completed,  under  the  eye  and 
with  the  express  encouragement  of  Rome.  Indeed,  we  had 
supposed  that  tliere  was  tliroughout  the  whole  Catholic  world 
a  decided  reaction,  since  the  disastrous  effects  of  tlie  old 
French  revolution,  against  Gallicanism,  and  in  favor  of  nltra- 
montanism,  and  we  had  supposed  that  we  were  ourselves^ 
only  obeying  the  common  tendency  of  the  Catholic  renais- 
sance of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Metropolitan  does  us  injustice  in  alleging  that  we, 
in  our  defence  of  ourselves  against  the  charge  of  going  too 
far,  accuse  those  who  deny  or  fail  to  assert  the  doctrine  for 
which  we  contend  of  a  want  of  courage  to  resist  popular  er- 
rors. That  there  are  persons  whom  the  Metropolitan  is 
bound  to  respect,  who,  tliough  they  agree  with  us  in  our 
theology,  yet  doubt  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  agitating 
certain  questions  which  we  have  discussed,  we  hav«  the  very 
best  possible  reasons  for  asserting.  We  can  well  understand 
tliat  tliey  may  do  so,  without  any  suspicion  of  lack  of  zeal 
or  of  courage,  for  it  is  a  question  on  which  men  equally 
eminent,  equally  firm  and  bold,  may  honestly  come  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions,  and  we  should  not  dare  on  our  own  judg- 
ment alone  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
2'egard  us,  though  sound  in  our  theology,  yet  imprudent  in 
the  line  of  policy  we  have  adopted.  We  have  not  adopted 
that  line  of  policy  rashly,  nor  on  our  own  personal  convic- 
tions alone.  It  was  prescribed  to  us  in  the  beginning,  and 
we  believe  it  has  met  with  very  general  approbation  from 
the  American  hierarchy.  Its  object  was  to  impart  a  freer 
and  more  elevated  tone  to  Catholic  thought  and  discussion, 
and  to  abandon  the  tone  of  apology,  and  put  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  church  and  her  doctrines,  or  to  the  papacy  and 
its  prerogatives,  on  their  defence.  Its  intention  w^as,  instead 
of  laboring  to  explain  away  as  far  as  possible  the  doctrines 
most  offensive  to  non-Catholics  or  lukewarm  Catliolics,  or 
to  answer  objections  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  history  on  a 
low  ground,  to  bring  out  these  doctrines  in  their  strongest 
form,  and  to  assume  the  highest  Catholic  ground  of  defence. 
That  this  course  had  not  been  previously  adopted  in  this- 
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oounti'v  \v;ia  acJinitttMl,  mikI  il  \v;is  iKliiiitlctl  ;il><»  l]i;it  flic  c'w- 
cimistanci's    pi-cvioiisly  cxiHtintj  ncitljer   i-('(|iiii((l    nor  war- 
ranted   it,  hocause,  as   loni^   as  the  C'atholic,   hody  was  small, 
the  main  ohject  to  be  aimed   at  was  their   did'encc^  af]^ain.st, 
iu>n-(\itli()lies,  and  the  formation  of  tlie  public  sentiment' of 
tiie  Catholic  community  was  oidya  secondary  consideration. 
]>nt  it  was  thoui^ht,  when  we   wore    called   to   our  pi-esent 
]u)st,  that  Catholic   (questions  might  and   should   be  henc.'e- 
fortli  discussed  among  us  in  reference  not  so  much  to  the 
non-Catholic  as  to  the  Catholic  comnuinity,  for  it  was  be- 
liev^ed  that  the  higher  the  tone  of  Catholics,  the  more  salu- 
tary would  be  their  public  influence  in  checking  the  des- 
tructive radicalism  of  the  country,  and  the   more  advanta- 
geous would  it  be  in  the  long  run  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
truth.     Change  of  circumstances,  it  was  believed  by  our  ad- 
visers, demanded  and  authorized  a  change  of  policy,  without 
liowever,  implying  any  censure  upon  the  previous  policy  for 
its  time,  or  upon  those  who  adopted  or  adhered  to  it.     Xo 
doubt,  in  adopting  a  new  line  of  policy,  as  had  been  done  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  copying  after  the  old  fathers  of 
the  primitive  centuries,  we  were  liable  to  be  misapprehend- 
ed at  iirst,  and  to  be  thought  imprudent  by  such  as  did  not 
watch  narrowly  the  signs  of  the  times.     That  we  should  ex- 
cite fears  and  encounter   opposition  in  the  ranks  of  our 
friends  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  strong  in  the  purity  of  our 
m()tives,  and  sustained  by  those  who  had  but  to  open  their 
lips  to  secure  our  silence  or  to  change  our  course,  we  felt 
prepared  for  it.     That  there  has  been  and  is  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  Catholics  as  to  the  wisdom  of  oui* 
course,  we  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves,  and  have  no  wish 
to  deny  ;  hut  we  have  been  far  more  deeply  affected  by  the 
cordial  and  generous  support  w^e  have  received  from  the 
great  body  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  than  we  hav^  been  by 
the  occasional    dissatisfaction  which   individuals  have   ex- 
pressed.    They  who  know  us  personally  know  that  our  nat- 
ural disposition  is  mild  and  conciliatory,  and  that  nothing  but 
deep  conviction  and  what  we  regard  as  the  stern   demands 
of  duty  could  lead  us  ever  to  write  or  publish  any  thing 
that  would  excite  unpleasant  feelings  in  any  one.  No  doubt,, 
some  whom  we   sincerely  respect    honestly    think  we    go 
too  far;  others  no  less  respectable  and  high  in  authority 
think  differently,  as   the   following   extract   from    a   very 
kind  letter,  sent  us,   since  our  last  issue,  by  a    most  holy 
man  and  illustrious  prelate,  late  a  sojourner  at  Kome,  may 
testifv : — 
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"  You  do  not  go  too  far,  I  tell  you.  Your  writings  are 
useful  to  all ; — to  good  Catholics,  whom  thej  enlighten  and 
confirm  ;  to  tepid  and  lax  Catholics,  whom  they  stimulate 
and  put  to  shame  ;  and  to  Protestants  themselves,  whom 
they  confound  and  frighten.  Tlien  I  tell  you  again  that  you 
do  not  go  too  far.  Tales  aiiibio  defensores  veritatis.  There- 
fore I  never  cease  to  pray  God  to  preserve  you,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  you  in  your  labors." 

We  trust  the  right  reverend  author  will  forgive  ue  for 
making  use  of  his  kind  enconragement  in  our  defence,  and 
our  readers  will  pardon  us  the  vanity  of  publishing  what  is 
too  complimentary  to  ourselves.  Such  a  letter  from  one 
who  but  slightly  knows  us,  save  through  our  Review^  is 
at  least  a  fair  offset  to  the  protest  of  the  Metropolitan. 

We  have  endeavored  in  these  remarks  to  present  fairly 
and  honestly  the  real  question  we  have  discussed,  the  real 
doctrine  we  have  put  forth,  and  its  intimate  relations  with 
the  great  practical  controversies  of  the  day.  We  hope  we 
have  said  nothing  to  provoke  a  rejoinder.  It  will  be  seen, 
that,  whatever  private  opinion  we  may  have  hinted  or  re- 
frained from  denying,  the  power  we  have  insisted  on  for 
the  popes  is  not  properly  a  temporal  power  or  civil  juris- 
diction, which  would  imply  that  the  pope  is  the  temporal 
lord,  Caesar  as  well  as  pope,  but  a  spiritual  power  supreme 
over  temporals,  on  their  spiritual  side,  and  for  a  spiritual 
end.  But  it  is  the  pope  as  the  spiritual  power,  not  the 
prince,  that  draws  the  line  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal,  and  decides  authoritatively  for  conscience  where 
the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  To  deny  this,  is  to 
subordinate  the  church  to  the  state,  or  at  least  to  leave  con- 
science without  a  guide;  to  admit  it,  is  to  admit  all  that  we 
insist  on.  The  Metropolitan  virtually  does  admit  it,  as 
we  have  ^een,  and  therefore  it  has  no  real  ground  of  op- 
position to  us,  and  has  vehemently  protested  against  us,  we 
must  believe,  in  consequence  of  having  misapprehended 
us.  There  can  be  no  further  occasion  ol  misapprehending 
us,  and  therefore  no  further  occasion,  we  trust,  of  contro- 
verting us. 
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[From  Browiison's  Quarterly  Roview  for  October,  lKr)5.] 

This  publication  hy  an  able  and  learned  Protestant  divine 
is  one  which  we  cannot,  with  our  sense  of  duty  as  a  Catho- 
lic reviewer,  pass  over  in  silence.  The  authority  of  the 
pope  in  relation  to  temporal  princes  and  governments  is 
the  great  question  of  the  da}^  and  we  cannot  blink  it  out  of 
sight,  if  we  would.  We  must  meet  it  fairly  and  fearlessly, 
let  us  offend  whom  we  may.  In  open  questions  among 
Oatholics,  each  party  must  be  free,  and  silence  must  be 
imposed  on  both  or  on  neither.  But  at  present  our  contro- 
versy is  with  non-Catholics  rather  than  with  a  school  in  our 
•own  church. 

Dr.  M'Clintock  proves  in  his  nine  letters  to  Mr.  Chandler 
that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  ward  off  the  objections  of  non- 
Catholics  to  the  papal  power  on  the  ground  assumed  by 
that  gentleman  in  his  well-known  speech,  apparently  the 
ground  taken  by  the  learned  and  excellent  M.  Gosselin  ; 
for  it  is  a  ground  widely  rejected  by  Catholics  themselves. 
It  cannot  be  asserted  as  Catholic  doctrine,  and  no  non-Cath- 
olic, for  no  Catholic,  can  be  required  to  accept  it  as  such. 
At  best  it  is  an  opinion  in  the  church,  not  of  the  church ; 
iind  if  Catholics  may  hold  it,  they  may  also  reject  it.  When 
Mr.  Chandler  urges  it  as  Catholic  doctrine,  he  assumes  au- 
thority which  does  not  belong  to  him,  decides  a  question 
ivhicli  the  church  has  not  decided ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  non-Catholic  to  tell  him,  that  no  Catholic  is  bound  to 
hold  it,  and  they  who  follow  Rome  rather  than  Paris,  as 
Paris  was  in  the  last  century,  do  not  hold  it,  but  reject  it  as 
incipient  Protestantism,  tending  in  fact  to  political  atheism. 
Whether  we  are  ultramontanists  or  not,  till  ultramontanism  so 
called  is  condemned,  we  must  in  our  arguments  with  non- 
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Catholics,  if  thej  insist  on  it,  defend  our  church  as  if  it 
were  true. 

Every  Catholic  controversialist  knows  that  the  question 
of  infallibility  is  much  embarrassed  by  the  Galilean  doc- 
trine that  the  papal  definitions  are  reformable  till  accepted 
by  the  church ;  but  in  our  arguments  with  non-Catholics 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  relieve  ourselves  by  denying  that 
doctrine,  since  it  is  tolerated  and  they  who  hold  it  may  re- 
ceive absolution.  We  must  defend  the  infallibility  of  the 
cliurch  even  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth,  for  if  it  were 
absolutely  incompatible  with  that  infallibility  it  would  not  be- 
tolerated.  So  with  regard  to  the  so-called  temporal  power 
of  the  pope.  That  power  has  been  asserted  on  very  high 
authority,  defended  by  doctors  of  the  greatest  respectability 
and  weight,  and  acted  on  time  and  again  by  the  greatest  and 
holiest  pontiffs  that  have  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  You 
may  say,  no  Catholic  is  obliged  to  assert  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  must  concede  that  every  Catholic  may  assert  it, 
and  therefore  in  relation  to  those  without,  you  must  defend 
the  church,  if  they  insist  on  your  doing  so,  as  if  eyery  Cath- 
olic were  obliged  to  maintain  it.  In  regard  to  non-Catho- 
lics, we  must  defend  the  church  in  what  she  allows,  or 
gives  a  tacit  consent  to,  as  well  as  in  what  she  commands. 
We  cannot,  in  dealing  with  them  any  more  than  when  deal- 
ing with  Catholics,  treat  our  church  as  if  she  were  a  human 
institution,  changing  her  spirit  or  modifj^ing  her  doctrines 
with  the  times,  or  as  a  fallible  institution,  tacitly  countenanc- 
ing in  her  children  errors  which  strike  at  her  very  exist- 
ence, or  which,  if  practically  carried  out,  would  change  her 
essential  character  or  unduly  enlarge  her  powers.  With 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Chandler, 
we  doubt,  therefore,  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the 
ground  he  takes  in  his  speech.  He  reopens  in  it  an  inter- 
nal controversy  among  Catholics,  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
Catholic  body,  and  they  not  those  in  best  repute  at  Rome, 
will  accept  that  ground  ;  and  it  counts  for  nothing  with 
non-Catholics,  for  they  look  upon  it,  not  as  a  ground  sanc- 
tioned by  the  church,  but  simply  as  the  opinion  of  those 
whose  devotion  to  the  papacy  is  not  very  deep  or  ardent, 
and  upon  the  whole  as  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  They  do- 
not  believe  Mr.  Chandler's  statement  to  be  frank  and 
straiglitforward,  and  it  creates  in  their  minds  a  doubt  of 
Catholic  sincerity  and  candor.  Every  intelligent  Protestant 
knows  how  the  Gallican  doctrine  has  always  been  regarded  at 
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Homo,  and  wlu'ii  we  put  it  forth  as  the  ground  of  our  de- 
fence, \h)  Huspectt?  W(»  do  it  not  so  nuifli  ])0('anKO  wo  hold  it 
as  hocause  wo  shrink  from  incurring  tiio  odium  of  the  (jp- 
])osito  opinion.  lie  may  bo  wrong  in  this,  hut  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  unfrequently  liis  conchision. 

l*rudence  is  a  canhnal  virtue,  and  there  is  a  wise  and 
alK)wahle  policy  tliat  shouhl  never  he  neglected.  But  who- 
ever has  read  the  liistory  of  the  churcli  knows  that  she  does 
not  stand  in  human  j)olicy,  and  that  lier  worst  enemies 
have  always  been  tiiose  of  her  children  who  relied  the  most 
on  human  prudence.  The  general  impression  of  non-(.'ath- 
olics  is  that  Catholics  are  deficient  in  frankness,  candor,  and 
plain,  straightforward  dealing.  They  regard  our  apologists 
as  special  pleaders,  evading  the  real  points  at  issue  by  their 
logical  subtlety  and  refinements.  In  a  word,  they  believe 
us,  in  the  Protestant  sense  of  the  term,  Jesioitical.  It  is 
their  prejudice  against  us  on  this  account  that  creates  a 
greater  obstacle  to  their  conversion  than  any  prejudice  they 
have  against  the  most  high-toned  Catholic  doctrines  ever 
put  forth.  They  think  that  we  do  not  deal  frankly,  honestly, 
with  them ;  that  when  we  speak  for  them  we  trim,  smooth 
down  the  asperities  of  our  doctrines,  round  off  their  shai-p 
angles,  and  present  them  something  quite  different  from 
what  we  really  hold.  Unquestionably  in  this  they  do  us 
foul  wrong,  but  such  is  undeniably  the  fact.  They  lack 
confidence  in  us  and  in  our  statements.  This  is  the  state  of 
mind  which  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  we  submit,  if  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  do  our  best  to  make 
our  doctrines  appear  as  near  like  their  own  crude  opinions 
as  possible.  Policy,  true  prudence,  it  strikes  us,  is  to  deal 
frankly  with  tlie  non-Catholic  portion  of  our  countrymen, 
to  place  a  generous  confidence  in  their  understanding  and 
in  their  love  of  truth,  and  to  shrink  from  the  avowal 
and  defence  of  no  doctrine  we  hold,  however  offensive  it 
may  be  to  them,  whenever  it  is  called  in  question.  Mr. 
Chandler  would  have  pleased  us  better,  and  have,  in  our 
judgment,  better  served  the  cause  of  Catholicity,  if  he  had 
in  his  place  repelled  the  charge  brought  by  Mr.  Banks 
against  Catholics,  and  shown  that,  even  on  the  highest- 
toned  ultramontanism,  so  called,  there  is  nothing  in  Catho- 
licity incompatible  with  the  loyalty  of  the  subject,  or  the 
autonomy  and  independence  of  the  state  in  its  own  order. 
That  would  have  been  high-minded  and  manly,  and  would 
have  commanded  confidence  and  respect.     It  would  have 
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met  the  question  openly  and  fairly,  and  carried  with  hiin 
the  sympathies  of  the  whole  Catholic  body,  whether  Galli- 
can  or  anti-Gallican. 

Dr.  M'Clintock  attempts,  and  we  think  successfully,  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  defended  bv  our  Review  on  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  is  the  prevailing  theory 
among  Catholics,  and  that  the  opinion  defended  by  Mr. 
Chandler  is  not  the  proper  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  subject. 
He  has  done  this  in  an  able  and  scholar -like  manner.  He 
cites  largely  from  our  pages,  it  is  true,  but  he  cites  fairly, 
and  he  states  our  view  correctly,  which  is  more  than  we 
can  say  of  some  of  our  friends.  He  concedes  that  the 
power  we  claim  for  the  pope  is  not  a  civil  or  temporal 
power,  but  spiritual,  and  is  a  power  over  temporals  only  in 
the  respect  that  they  are  spirituals.  He  shows  that  Mr. 
Chandler's  authorities  are  not  to  the  purpose,  for  they  sim- 
ply disclaim  what  no  Catholic  does  or  ever  has  asserted. 
This  is  all  true.  We  could  ourselves  say,  with  the  exception 
of  his  hypothetical  abuse  of  the  pope,  all  that  Mr.  Chandler 
and  his  authorities  say,  for  neither  he  nor  they  disclaim  the 
doctrine  we  assert;  they  only  disclaim  the  doctrine  which 
Gallicans  accuse  us  of  asserting.  But  with  Dr.  M'Clintock 
all  this  fairness,  this  apparent  honesty,  has  a  purpose.  He 
thinks  that  to  prove  that  Catholics  do  hold  the  doctrine  we 
maintain  is  enough  to  condemn  the  church  forever  in  the 
estimation  of  the  American  people.  He  calls  the  doctrine 
"  a  fearful  doctrine,"  and  thinks  that  all  he  need  do  in  order 
to  render  the  church  odious  is  to  convict  her  of  holding  it. 
He  offers  no  argument  against  the  doctrine  itself^  for  he  re- 
gards it,  like  vice,  as 

**  A  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

But  we  are  disposed  to  argue  this  point  with  the  learned 
doctor.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  overshot  the 
mark,  and  we  believe  that,  after  the  passions  of  the  moment 
have  subsided,  his  hate  will  serve  powerfully  the  cause  it 
was  intended  to  ruin.  We  have  great  confidence  in  truth, 
and  we  believe  that,  whatever  the  motive  for  which  it  is 
told,  it  will  always,  if  told,  tend  to  gain  credit  for  itself. 
We  are  as  much  of  an  American  as  Dr.  M'Clintock,  and 
know  the  American  people  as  well  as  he  does.  We  are  of 
them,  were  brought  up  with  their  sentiments  and  opinions, 
and   till  forty  years  of  age  our  own  heart  responded,  beat 
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for  l)oat,  to  every  pulsation  of  tlieirn.  A  very  coriHicJcrablo 
portion  of  tlieni  are  now  carried  away  by  tliiH  or  that  fanati- 
eisin ;  l)ut  at  l)Ott(^ni  tliey  are  a  nol)lii  ])eo|)le,  hi^h-iiiinded 
niul  honoral)le,  and  naturally  love  what  is  clear,  btron<i;,  and 
consistent.  They  are  not  a  timid  people,  frightened  at 
their  own  shadow,  nor  an  unreasoning  j)eo])le,  8care<l  at  the 
first  sparks  of  logic  and  sound  sense.  Their  most  marked 
characteristics,  when  left  to  themselves,  arc  plain,  honest 
good-sense,  and  a  love  of  fair  play.  They  are  strong  rather 
than  acute,  bold  rather  than  subtle,  and  |)«'actical  i-atlier 
than  speculative.  They  are  un-Catholic,  often  anti-Catho- 
lic, but  naturally  disposed  to  be  religious,  in  fact,  no  peo])le 
more  so.  They  have  lost  their  religious  faith,  but  not  the 
heart  whicli  Tertullian  says  is  naturally  Christian.  Though 
immersed  in  business  and  apparently  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depth  in  the  worship  of  Mammon,  there  is  a  large  fund 
of  latent  chivalry  at  the  bottom  of  their  character,  and 
a  deep  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  ma- 
terial. 

Now  we  believe  the  doctrine  we  set  forth  is  precisely 
that  view  of  Catholicity  most  likely  to  aiTest  their  attention 
and  win  their  respect.  If  there  is  any  thing  which  is  a 
settled  conviction  with  them,  it  is  the  incompetency  of  the 
state  in  spirituals,  and  that  there  is  a  law  higher  than  the 
civil  constitution,  a  law  of  eternal  justice,  which  binds  the 
prince  no  less  than  the  subject,  the  state  no  less  than  the 
individual.  There  is  not  an  American  fifty  years  old  who 
did  not  suck  in  this  conviction  with  his  mother's  milk,  and 
lias  not  grown  up  with  it.  Dr.  M'Clintock  believes  it  as 
firmly  as  we  do,  and,  if  a  natural-born  American  citizen, 
would  fight  to  the  death  for  it.  All  our  institutions  pre- 
suppose it,  our  system  of  law  consecrates  it,  and  without 
appealing  to  it  we  could  not  justify  our  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  the  country  of  our  ancestors. 

AVe  are  well  persuaded  that  Dr.  M'Clintock  has  not  well 
weighed  his  words,  when  he  calls  the  doctrine  we  advocate 
an  abominable  doctrine,  and  we  are  equally  well  persuaded 
that  he  has  mistaken  the  convictions,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  He  does  them  infinitely 
less  than  justice.  They  all,  with  one  accord,  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  which  forms  the  principle  of  the  ai-gument  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
prince  absolves  the  subject  from  his  allegiance,  and  tliat 
there  is  a  moral  order  above  the  civil,  to  which  the  temporal 
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tiiitliority  is  subjected.  Is  there  a  single  American  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  such  moral  order,  who 
would  make  right  and  wrong  mere  creations  of  the  civil 
government?  The  American  people  solemnly  asserted  that 
power  is  a  trust,  not  an  indefeasible  right,  when  they  de- 
-clared  the  colonies  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  for  the  reason  that  George  III.  had  proved 
himself  a  tyrant,  and  they  reassert  it  every  Fourth  of  July, 
w^hen  they  j)ublicly  read  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence. fThey  assert  the  reality  of  the  moral  order, 
superior  to  the  civil,  and  independent  of  it,  in  their  doc- 
trine of  the  rights  of  man,  or  when  they  precede  their  con- 
stitutions by  a  Bill  of  Eights.  These  rights  are  not  created 
or  conferred  by  the  state  or  the  civil  society ;  they  are  older 
than  civil  society ;  they  are  derived  not  from  the  state,  but 
from  Almighty  God,  and  are  held  under  the  law  of  nature, 
or  the  divine  law  in  the  natural  order,  and  are  founded  in 
what  is  called  natural  right.  They  are  the  natural  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  which  the  congress  of  1776  spoke  in 
their  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  state,  so  far 
from  conferring  them,  is  bound  by  them,  and  has  for  its 
chief  office  to  guaranty  and  vindicate  them  for  each  indi- 
vidual citizen.  The  private  citizen  may  come  into  court 
and  plead  these  rights  against  the  state,  and  any  enactment 
of  the  legislature  that  invades  them  or  conflicts  with  them 
is  null  and  void  from  the  beginning,  and  the  court  is  bound 
to  set  it  aside  as  contrary  to  natural  right,  to  natural  jus- 
tice,— as  a  violence,  in  the  language  of  St.  Augustine, 
rather  than  a  law.  It  is  because  our  government  by  its 
very  constitution  is  supposed  to  recognize  and  guaranty 
these  rights,  the  natural  rights  of  every  man,  that  it  is 
called  a  free  government,  and  we  who  live  under  it  are  called 
a  free  people. 

Dr.  M'Clintock  is  a  Protestant  divine,  of  what  particular 
denomination  it  matters  not,  but  he  is  a  Protestant  divine 
of  some  sort,  and  evidently  a  man  of  intelligence,  learning, 
and  ability.  Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  tell  him  that 
every  Protestant  sect  in  this  country  asserts  the  very  doc- 
trine, in  principle,  that  we  maintain  ?  Every  man  who  has 
any  religion  at  all,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew  or 
gentile, liolds  his  religion  to  be  for  him  the  law  of  his  con- 
science, therefore  the  highest  of  all  laws,  lex  suprema^ — in 
fact,  the  law  of  laws.  No  man  claims  the  right  to  worship 
^od  contrary  to  religion,  but  every  man  does  claim  before 
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the  state  tlio  ri^lit,  i]\v  Iiiliciciit  aiid  in:iIi('M;il»lo  rii^lit,  to 
worship  (i()(l  accord iiiDj  to  the  dictates  of  Ins  own  coii- 
sciciH'c,  or  the  prcsci-iptioiis  of  wliat  lio  hohls  to  ho  th(;  rc- 
lii:;ioiis  audiomt}'  ;  and  when  th«^  state  hiw  coin(\s  in  conilict 
with  the  solemn  obliii^ations  of  his  reh'gion,  he  answers  with 
the  apostU^s  of  our  Lord,  "  it  is  necessary  to  obey  God  rather 
llian  man."  AVhenever  the  civil  law  comes  in  conilict  with 
the  reliij^ious  law,  the  civil,  not  the  relictions,  must  give  way. 
No  Protestant,  no  Mahometan,  no  gentile  even,  will  deny 
this.  The  American  people  have  asserted  it  in  declaring, 
not  religions  toleration,  bnt  religious  freedom.  The  state 
does  not  grant  or  confer  this  freedom,  but  recognizes  it  as  a 
right,  which  it  is  bound  to  respect  and  to  protect.  Should 
the  state  ordain  something  against  this  freedom  in  any  sect ; 
.should  it  command  ]\rethodists  to  become  Presbyterians, 
Presbyterians  to  become  Episcopalians,  Episcopalians  to 
become  Catholics ;  should  it  forbid  Baptists  to  baptize  by 
immersion,  or  Presbyterians  to  baptize  infants,  or  prohibit 
any  sect  from  2:overnino:  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  reliirious 
matters  its  own  members  according  to  its  own  discipline, 
would  the  sect  feel  itself  bound  to  obey  ?  Would  it  not  tell 
the  state,  you  transcend  your  province,  and  meddle  with 
that  which  is  above  your  power,  and  independent  of  it  ? 
Most  assuredly.  Then  every  Protestant  sect  asserts  the 
spiritual  order  as  above  the  temporal,  religion  as  superior 
to  politics,  and  therefore  a  law  higher  than  the  civil  law, 
-and  to  which,  in  case  of  conflict,  tlie  civil  law  must  yield. 
Here,  in  principle,  is  the  whole  doctrine  which  Dr.  M'Clin- 
tock  and  those  who  cry  out  against  us  call  "  abominable." 
Is  this  doctrine  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple ?  Are  they  prepared  to  declare  the  etate  omnipotent, 
supreme  in  both  spirituals  and  temporals,  and  surrender 
their  consciences  to  its  keeping?  We  do  not  believe  it, 
and  we  are  sure  that  Dr.  M'Clintock  and  his  friends  do  them 
foul  wrong,  and  also  wholly  misrepresent  themselves.  They 
may  wish  to  use  the  state  as  an  instrument  of  propagating 
their  religion,  or  of  suppressing  others  opposed  to  it ;  but 
surely  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  change  or  modify  it. 

To  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  is  the  denial 
of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty.  What  is  tyranny  but  a 
denial  of  this  supremacy,  the  denial  of  right,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  justice  between  man  and  man,  or  between  sovereign 
and  subject  ?  There  is  no  tyrann}^  where  there  is  no  viola- 
tion of  liberty,  and  no  violation  of  liberty  where  there  is  no 
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violation  of  justice.  Justice,  we  need  not  say,  pertains  to 
tlie  moral  order,  or  rather  is  tliat  order  itself.  The  essence 
of  tyranny,  tlierefore,  consists  in  that  it  is  an  encroachme*it 
of  the  political  upon  the  moral  order,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  spiritual  order,  which  includes  as  the  one  law  of  God 
for  the  Christian  both  the  natural  law  and  the  revealed.  If 
we  understand  by  liberty  true  liberty,  not  license,  its  neces- 
sary condition  is  in  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and 
supremacy  of  the  moral  order,  the  supremacy  of  right  over 
might,  the  spiritual  over  the  material,  the  divine  over  the 
human.  The  very  end  of  government  is  the  maintenance 
of  justice  in  all  political,  social,  and  domestic  relations,  and 
all  its  powders  are  given  it  for  this  end,  and  no  other.  It  is 
the  reason  and  end  of  the  state ;  and  therefore  the  very  idea 
of  the  state  presupposes  the  supremacy  of  the  moral,  that  is- 
to  say,  the  spiritual  order. 

Dr.  M'Clintock  is,  in  his  own  estimation,  whatever  he  may 
be  in  ours,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  as  such,  his  whole 
labor  is  to  impress  upon  those  who  come  within  the  sphere 
of  his  influence  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  temporal.  The  Westminster  catechism y 
which  we  learned  before  we  were  yet  able  to  read,  tells  ns, 
"  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  for 
ever."  All  religious  instruction,  all  moral  culture,  has  for 
its  object  to  introduce  and  sustain  in  individuals  and  nations 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order,  of  reason  over  passion, 
right  over  brute  force.  Nobody  does  or  can  doubt  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  undertake  to  prove  it  to  tlie  American 
people  ;  none  of  them  are  so  stupid  as  not  to  recognize  it. 
Assuredly,  then,  we  may  assume  it  as  a  settled  American 
conviction,  that  the  spiritual  is  supreme,  and  the  temporal 
subordinate.  Can  we  suppose,  then,  that  they  are  such 
poor  logicians  as  not  to  perceive  that,  in  case  of  conflict 
between  the  two,  the  temporal,  not  the  spiritual,  politics,, 
not  religion,  the  state,  not  the  church,  must  give  way  ? 

Let  us  take  the  old  Puritans  of  New  England.  We  say 
Puritans,  not  Pilgrims,  too  often  confounded  with  them. 
The  Pilgrims,  founders  of  Plymouth  Colony,  were  a  small 
band  of  English  dissenters,  who  had  separated  from  the 
English  establishment  and  formed  themselves  into  a  sepa- 
rate sect  before  leaving  England.  They  were  independents, 
which  the  Puritans  never  were.  The  early  Puritans  w4io 
founded  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  in  our  early  history  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Plymouth,  or  the  Old  Colony,  as  we  now 
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call  it,  wiMV  not  disscntcrM  in  Kn;^d;iM(l.  They  hcloiip-d, 
up  to  tlu'  inoiiKMit  of  their  leaviii:;;  Kiii^IhikI,  to  the  Kii;4lihh 
t'stahlishiiRMit.  They  were  An«^lieai)s,  ;i!ul  they  brought 
with  them  the  intoleriint  and  perseeutin^  sj)irit  of  the  An- 
glican ehurc'h.  The  persecutions  which  are  kg  deep  a  htain 
on  onr  early  colonial  history  were  not  the  work  of  the  I*il 
grims  who  landed  at  IMynioilth,  nor  of  tiieir  descendant.s^ 
hut  of  the  Puritans  of  the  Massacliusetts  Colony,  under  the 
Kndicotts,  Wiiithrops,  and  other  early  colonial  governors, — 
a  fact  which  we  would  coininend  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Marsdeii,  a  recent  historian  of  the  Puritans,  who  confounds 
the  persecutors  of  Boston  witli  the  "  Pilorini  Fathers,"  as- 
does  also  the  Duhl'ni  Jievlew.  But  this  by  the  way.  AVe 
will  take  these  Puritans,  who,  after  they  came  to  ]^ew  Eng- 
land, set  up  an  ecclesiastical  establishuK^nt  for  themselves. 
And  wliat  was  their  principle  ?  AVliat  was  their  objection 
to  remaining  in  England,  and  members  of  the  Anglican 
establishment?  It  was,  that  the  church  of  England  gave  to 
the  state  or  temporal  authority  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters. The  principle  of  their  separation  was  precisely  the 
independence  and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.  This 
they  asserted ;  and,  that  they  might  maintain  it,  the}'  sub- 
mitted to  exile,  and  dared  brave  all  the  hardships  of  a  new 
settlement  amidst  merciless  savages  on  a  bleak  and  inhospi- 
table coast. 

If  there  are  any  people  in  the  Old  World  with  whom  the 
larger  portion  of  our  American  Evangelicals  more  especially 
sympathize,  they  are  the  old  Scottish  Covenanters  and  the 
modern  Free  Kirk.  The  old  Covenanters  separated  from 
their  brethren  on  the  very  principle  we  assert,  and  the  Free 
Kirk  is  a  solemn  protest  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Scottish 
]ieople  against  the  Erastian  heresy.  In  botli,  the  solemn  as- 
sertion is  of  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  spir- 
itual order.  The  Free  Kirk  asserts  with  all  its  energy  the 
incompetency  of  the  state  in  spirituals,  and  the  old  Cove- 
nanters asserted  with  even  more  energy  the  obligation  of  the 
state  to  conform  to  the  teachings  and  precepts  of  the  church. 
Who  then  will  dare  maintain  that  the  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  temporal,  is  the  assertion  of  an  abominable 
doctrine  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  people  ?  Have 
the  American  people  become  a  body  of  atheists,  denying 
God  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  denying  moral  jus- 
tice, and  the  supremacy  of  right  ?     Has  not  Dr.  M'Clintock- 
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in  his  insane  hostility  to    tlie  Catholic  Church   forgotten 
himself,  and  unwittingly  branded  as  abominable  the  very 
])rinciple  he  asserts  and   must  assert,  in  every  sermon  h-; 
preaches,  or  else  shock   all   the  moral   convictions  of   his 
iiearers.     Has  he,  or  any  other  who  cries  out  against  the 
lioctrine  we  in  our  humble  way  have  defended,  the  audacity 
to  maintain  before  his  class  as  a  professor,  or  an  assembly  of 
Americans  as  a  citizen,  the  contrary  doctrine,  that  is,  the  in- 
dependence and  supremacy  of  the  temporal,  and  the  subor- 
dination of  the  spiritual, — that  the  political  law  over-rides 
the  religious,  and  that  conscience  must  submit  to  the  civil 
magistrate  ?     No  man  not  in  need  of  physic  and  good  regi- 
men has  the  effrontery  to  do  it.     He  who  should  do  it  would 
be  hissed  as  a  fool,  abhorred  as  a  moral  monster,  or  confined 
as  a  lunatic.     The  native  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  the 
simplest  common  sense,  would   pronounce   him   a   demon 
j'ather  than  a  man.     There  is  not  a  human  being,  be  he  who 
he  may,  that  has  attained  to  the  first  glimmerings  of  reason, 
who  does  not  hold  that  the  spiritual  order,  that  is,  truth  and 
justice,  ought  to  prevail.     Even  the  fool  who  has  said  in 
iiis  heart.  There  is  no  God,  dares  defend  his  atheism  only  by 
alleging  that  it  is  true,  and  tends  to  promote  true  morality. 
He  can  deny  God  only  in  the  name  of  God,  truth  only  in 
the   name  of  truth,  justice   only  in  the   name  of  justice. 
Falsehood  whenever  advocated  is  advocated  as  truth,  not  as 
falseliood  ;  wrong  whenever  defended  is  defended  as  right, 
not  as  wrong.     He  who  would  deny  the  moral  order  must  pay 
homage  to   it,  must  assert  its  supremacy  ;  for   man   is   a 
rational  animal,   and  has  inherently  a  moral  constitution. 
They  who  oppose  the  principle  we  assert,  are  themselves 
obliged  to  assert  it  as  the  very  prmciple  of  their  opposition. 
Here  as  elsewhere  our  Protestant  ministers,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  raise  objections  to  Catholicity,  forget  to  examine 
whether  the  principles  on  which  they  must  rest  them   are 
not  principles  wliicli  they  no  more  tlian  we  can  consistently 
maintain.     It  is  neither  fair  nor  honorable,   neither  logi- 
cal nor  just,  to  assume  principles  of  reasoning  against  us 
which  tney  reject  the  moment  they  are  put  upon   tlieir 
defence. 

Christianity  is  unquestionably  supernatural,  but  it  does 
jiot  oppose  or  supersede  the  natural.  It  enlightens  and  ele- 
vates natural  reason,  purges  and  extends  its  vision,  but  it 
does  not  contravene  it.  It  recognizes  and  consecrates  every 
principle  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  every  truth  appre- 
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litMisihlo  l)y  n;itiir;il  reason  ;  for  it  is  adaptud  to  our 
rational  and  moral  constitution,  and  i)r(jsn|)[)0fte8  and  sus- 
tains with  all  its  supornatwral  energy,  instead  of  subvcrtin*^ 
it.  Nothin*^  really  true  in  natural  reason  is  or  can  bo  falso 
in  Christian  revelation,  any  more  than  wluit  is  true  in 
(christian  revelation  can  be  false  in  natural  reason.  In  no 
Instance  does  the  Cliristian  abro^^ate  the  natural  law. 
Whatever  is  really  just  and  true,  right,  and  obligatory  unik-r 
the  natural  law,  is  equally  so  under  the  revealed  law.  God 
is  consistent  with  himself,  and  docs  not  assert  one  principle 
in  one  part  of  his  works  and  a  contradictory  principle  in 
another.  All  his  words,  whether  of  nature  or  grace,  har- 
monize, as  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  eternal  and 
immutable  reason,  and  one  and  the  same  eternal,  supreme, 
and  unchangeable  will.  This  great  principle  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  spiritual  and  the  subordination  of  the 
temporal,  which  we  have  found  it  necessar^^  to  assert  under 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  denial  of  which  is  simply  athe- 
ism, must  equally  be  asserted  under  the  Christian  or  re- 
vealed law.  No  Cliristian,  as  no  moralist,  can  then  assert 
the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  temporal  in  face  of 
-the  spiritual.  So  much  the  American  people  assuredly 
hold,  at  least  in  theory,  and  so  much  Dr.  M'Clintock  will 
himself,  no  doubt,  cheerfully  concede.  Where,  then,  is  the 
difference  in  principle  between  us?  And  wherefore  is  the 
doctrine  we  advocate  more  fearful  or  more  odious  than  the 
one  he  does  and  must  advocate  as  a  professedly  Christian 
minister  ? 

Let  us  fairly  understand  the  matter.  Dr.  M'Clintock 
charges  Mr.  Chandler  with  evading  the  real  question,  and 
maintains  that  all  the  authorities  he  cites  to  prove  that  the 
pope  claims  no  civil  or  temporal  power  or  jurisdiction,  out 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  by  divine  right,  that  is,  as  vicar 
of  Christ  on  earth,  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  no- 
body contends  that  he  does.  Here  we  must  let  the  learned 
doctor  speak  for  himself. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Five  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed  since  Pope 
Boniface  died  a  miserable  death.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  popes  of 
Rome  have  either  explicitly  avowed  doctrines  equivalent  in  substance  to 
his,  or,  by  silence,  have  given  them  a  tacit  consent.  No  pope  has  authori- 
tatively denied  the  indirect  temporal  autlwrity  of  the  holy  see:  I  defy 
you  to  produce  the  instance.  Your  speech  promises  one,  and  I  looked 
for  it  with  eager  eyes;  but  could  find  nothing  nearer  to  it  than  the 
■  declaration  of  the  cardinals  (made  in  1791,  to  serve  a  pressing  political  ex- 
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igency  in  Great  Britain),  that  '  the  see  of  Rome  never  taught  that  ai» 
oath  to  kings  separated  from  the  Catholic  communion  may  be  violated ;- 
or  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  invade  their  temporal 
rights  and  dominions.'  Begging  your  pardon,  this  does  not  touch  the- 
point  at  all,  and  you  know  it.  Appeal  no  more,  then,  to  the  pope,  'lest 
a  worse  thing  come  unto  you.' 

"But  you  brin*  up,  with  some  degree  of  parade,  the  opinions  given' 
by  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Douai,  Louvain,  Alcala,  Salamanca,  and 
"Valladolid,  in  view  of  a  certain  proposition  submitted  to  them,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  Catholics  of  London,  in  1789.  They  make  a 
fair  show  on  paper,  I  grant  you  ;  but  a  few  simple  statements  will 
make  manifest  to  you  their  utter  want  of  bearing  on  the  real  question. 

"1.  These  universities  were,  at  the  time,  under  the  influence  of  Gal- 
licanism;  and  of  course  their  answers  were  of  the  Galilean  sort.  But 
between  1789  and  1855  there  has  been  a  great  '  revival '  in  European 
Romanism  ;  and  Gallicauism  is  now,  in  these  universities,  nearly  if  not 
quite  defunct.  The  University  of  Louvain,  for  instance,  which  gave  so 
strong  an  opinion  then,  is  now  strongly  ultramontane  ;  the  very  Dr. 
Rohrbacher,  of  whose  fidelity  to  the  papal  theory  Brownson  speaks  so 
strongly,  in  a  citation  givento  you  above,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  one  of  the  Louvain  professors.     [Not  fact.] 

"2.  But  even  had  the  universities  been  at  that  time  ultramontane, 
they  might  have  answered  Mr.  Pitt's  questions  (or  rather  the  questions 
proposed  by  the  Romanists  at  his  request)  without  touching  the  real 
point  at  issue  at  all.  The  first  and  most  important  question  asks  whether 
the  pope  '  has  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  preeminence 
whatever,  within  the  realm  of  England.'  The  answer  is,  of  course,  in 
the  negative;  for  every  tyro  knows  that  the  pope  never  claimed  any 
'  civil  or  political  authority  '  out  of  his  own  dominions.  The  question  is 
whether  he  has  an  'indirect  temporal  authority'  over  kings  and  people, 
'  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  authority';  and  this  point  the  universities  do- 
not  touch  at  all"  (pp.  118—120). 

Here  Dr.  M'Clintock,  more  just  to  us  than  have  been  our 
Catholic  opponents,  concedes  that  the  power  we  claim  for 
the  pope  is  not  civil  or  temporal,  but  spiritual,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  power  in  regard  to  temporals  claimed  for  him  as 
the  representative  of  the  s})iritual  order  on  earth.  Let  this 
be  remembered,  no  Catholic  claims  any  but  spiritual  author- 
ity for  the  pope  as  vicar  of  Christ,  and  no  authority  at  all 
save  as  the  supreme  representative  on  earth  of  the  spiritual 
order.  Whatever  his  powers,  they  are  simply  the  powers 
of  that  order  represented  by  him  in  the  plentitude  of  it& 
authority.  At  bottom,  then,  the  question  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  spiritual  order  in 
face  of  the  temporal.     That'order  we  have  found  to  be  by 
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its  own  iiiiliii't'  Iii(l('|>fii<l(Mit  niitl  supreme.  Every  Cliristian, 
every  nionilist,  every  inmi,  does  and  must  concede  it,  liow- 
(U'cr  l)y  so  doinii:  lie  may  reHect  on  liis  own  ))ractic(>.  If, 
then,  that  onh'r  l)e  represented  on  earth  in  its  ])lenitude  by 
the  pope,  he  must  necessarily  ])e  independent  and  sunreme 
in  face  of  the  repn^sentative  of  tlie  ti!m])oral  order,  that  is, 
in  face  of  tlie  seeuhir  authority,  the  prince  or  state.  This 
is  evident,  and  nobody  in  reality  does  or  can  deny  it. 

The  ditlieulty  men  feel  on  this  point  arises  from  their 
confoundiui;-  the  church  on  the  one  hand  \vith  the  B[)iritual 
order,  and  on  the  other  the  state  with  tlie  temporal  order. 
Tliey  forget  to  recoanize  the  spiritual  order  as  back  of  tlie 
church,  and  the  temporal  order  as  back  of  the  state.  The 
church  is  not  the  spiritual  order,  does  not  make  that  order, 
but  simply  represents  it.  The  pope  is  not  God,  he  is  only 
his  vicar.  The  state  neither  is  nor  makes  the  temporal  or- 
der, it  simply  represents  it.  Both  orders  exist  prior  to  their 
representatives  and  independent  of  them.  The  mutual  rela- 
tions, then,  of  the  respective  representatives  must  be  pre- 
cisely the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  orders  themselves,  or 
those  which  naturally  subsist  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal.  Naturally  the  spiritual  is  independent  and  su- 
preme, so  then  must  be  its  representative;  naturally  the 
temj^oral  is  dependent  and  subordinate,  and  then  so  must  be 
its  representative,  the  state. 

Thus  far  there  is  and  can  be  no  controversy.  Gallicans 
and  Protestants,  who  have  the  air  of  disputing  us,  do  not 
•correctly  apprehend  the  question,  or,  if  they  do,  fail  to  meet 
it  fairly.  They  seem  to  us,  in  fact,  to  lose  sight  of  it,  to 
run  oil  into  details,  and  to  bewilder  themselves  with  vain 
^ubtilties  and  a  mass  of  disconnected  facts.  They  seem  to 
^i.s  to  forget  to  recur  to  first  principles,  and  to  discuss  tlie 
question  in  the  light  they  furnish.  The  question  for  the 
American  people  does  not  lie  where  even  some  of  our  friends 
suppose.  They  concede  without  a  dissenting  voice  the  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  of  its  divinely  authorized  representative,  if 
such  representative  there  be.  The  controversy  does  not  lie 
there,  but  is  elsewhere.  The  real  question  is,  Has  Almighty 
God  instituted  a  representative  on  earth  of  the  spiritual  or- 
der ?  If  so,  Who  or  what  is  it  ?  Suppose  such  representa- 
tive to  have  been  instituted,  suppose  it  to  be  the  pope  as 
supreme  visible  liead  of  the  church,  and  no  intelligent  Amer- 
ican, Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  will  deny  him  all  the  power 
we  assert  for  him. 
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Xow  as  to  tlie  fact  tliat  the  spiritual  order  is  represented* 
Oil  the  earth,  there  really  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people.  For  let  them  say  what  they  will,  they 
in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  order,  and  in  the  distinction  between  it  and  the 
temporal  order,  and  they  need  not  be  told  that  the  spiritual 
unrepresented  in  the  government  of  human  affairs  is  practi- 
cally null.  Every  man  who  believes  in  the  independence 
and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  believes  that  it  has 
even  on  earth  a  representative  of  some  sort.  Here  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  the  churclmian  and  the  no- 
churchman,  are  agreed.  Every  Protestant  sect  is  for  its^ 
members  a  representative  of  the  spiritual  order.  Even  those- 
w4io  reject  all  ecclesiastical  organizations,  all  creeds  and  con- 
fessions, and  plant  themselves  on  pure  individualism,  still 
recognize  private  conscience,  and  hold  it  to  be  representative 
of  tlie  spiritual  order,  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  All  in 
principle  recognize  and  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  spiritual 
has  an  organ  of  some  sort,  and  a  representation  on  earth 
throu2:h  which  it  may  make  itself  heard  in  human  affairs. 
The  floly  ScrijDtures  clearly  prove  that  our  Lord  did  not 
leave  the  spiritual  witliont  any  organic  representative.  He 
was  a  king,  and  came  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  the  earth. 
He  himself  said  so.  He  established  his  church,  and  that 
clinrch  is  called  his  body.  It  is  spoken  of  in  propliecy  and 
sacred  history  as  a  kingdom,  as  the  city  of  God,  and  these 
words  mean  something  or  nothing.  'No  man  wlio  believes 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  will  dare  assert  that  they 
mean  nothing.  Then  they  mean  something.  The  words 
kingdom  ?inct  city  are  words  expressive  of  authority,  and 
mean  with  the  ancients  wliat  we  mean  by  the  word  stat'", 
when  used  to  express  the  secular  authority.  They  mean 
that  our  Lord  founded  a  city  or  kingdom,  organized  a  body, 
which  represents  the  spiritual  as  the  state  represents  the 
temporal.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  this,  and  in  reality  no 
American  who  behoves  in  Christ  at  all  does  deny  it,  when 
presented  to  his  understanding  as  a  distinct  proposition. 

We  run  counter  to  no  American  prejudice,  then,  when  we 
assert  that  the  spiritual  order  is  represented  on  the  earth. 
We  say  no  more  than  every  one  claims  in  princi])le,  when 
we  assert  that  this  representative  is  independent  and  supreme 
in  relation  to  the  secular  authority.  We  know  no  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not,  unless  in  a  moment  of  mental  confusion  or 
forgetfulness,  deny  the  competency  of  the  state  in  spiritu^ 
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alrt.  Soino  may  wish,  afi  we  liave  said,  to  use  tho  state  as  an 
iiistrunuMit  for  sui^prcssiiiij^  a  rolii^ion  tli(»y  do  not  l)('li(!V(',  or 
for  nroiiiotiii^  tlu'ir  own,  l)ut  no  oik;  rcco^^nizcn  tlic  aiitliority 
of  the  state  to  determine  wliat  shall  or  shall  not  be  his  rc^li;^- 
ion,  or  to  interfere  witli  its  free  expression  and  exereise. 
They  who  <^o  furthest  in  denying  all  spiritual  or^^anizations, 
and  in  assertini::  private  conseienee  as  the  only  repres(!ntative 
of  the  spiritual,  are  most  strenuous  in  asserting  the  inde- 
])endence  and  sovereignty  of  conseienee,  at  least  for  them- 
selves. ]Sot  one  of  them  but  will  say  to  the  state,  "  ^ly 
conscience  bounds  in  my  regard  3^our  power,  and  where  that 
begins  your  authority  ends.  Before  you  my  conscience  i& 
indi^pendent  and  supreme."  So  says  every  sect,  however 
small  or  insignificant.  It  is  for  its  members  the  represent- 
ative of  conscience.  It  holds  itself  for  them  free,  inde- 
pendent, sovereign,  for  it  represents  for  them  the  spiritual 
authority  in  its  plenitude,  of  which  conscience  is  the  inte- 
rior expression.  Wherein  then  do  we,  in  asserting  the  inde- 
])endence  and  supremacy  of  the  pope  as  vicar  of  Christ  in 
face  of  the  secular  authority,  assert  any  thing  that  is  not 
asserted  in  principle  by  the  American  people?  What  right 
has  Dr.  M'Clintock  to  assume  that  our  doctrine,  when  tliey 
understand  it,  will  be  regarded  by  them  as  "fearful,"  or  as 
in  any  sense  objectionable? 

We  think  that  Dr.  M'Clintock  and  our  Gallican  friends 
not  a  little  mistake  the  American  people.  The  American 
people  do  not  and  will  not  object  to  the  church  because  she 
asserts  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  her  sovereign 
pontiff,  but  they  object  to  tlie  assertion  of  that  independence 
and  supremacy  because  they  do  not  believe  that  she  is  the 
church  of  God.  We  cannot  believe  them  so  stupid  as  to 
suppose  that  a  man  can  consistently  assert  a  divinely  com- 
missioned representative  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  not  claim 
for  that  representative  the  independence  and  supremacy 
wliicli  inhere  in  that  order  itself.  Here  our  Gallican  friends 
lose  their  labor,  for  tliev  do  and  can  o^ain  no  credit  with  our 
non-Catholic  countrvmen.  Non-Catholic  Americans  have 
enough  of  logic  and  good  sense  to  see  that  the  Gallican  theory,, 
if  it  means  any  thing  in  opposition  to  us,  is  inconsistent  witli 
the  inherent  powers  of  the  church  as  the  divinely  commis- 
sioned representative  of  the  spiritual  order, — enough  of  logic 
and  good  sense  to  see  that,  if  the  pope  be  the  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth,  representing  in  the  government  of  human  affairs- 
him  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  he  must  be  in- 
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dependent  and  supreme  before  the  secular  aiitliority.  To 
pretend  the  contrary  is  to  sport  with  their  understandings, 
and  to  gain  their  contempt,  not  to  win  their  confidence. 
The  Gallican  argues  always  the  question  on  a  false  issue,  and 
proves,  when  he  proves  any  thing,  what  nobody  denies,  and 
refutes,  when  he  refutes  any  thing,  what  nobody  asserts.  He 
aro^ues  as  if  the  papist  asserted  for  the  pope  independence 
and  supremacy  in  the  temporal  order,  that  is,  independence 
and  supremacy  as  a  temporal  power, — as  a  secular  sovereign 
or  prince.  But  in  this  he  is  inexcusable.  Neither  they  who 
assert  the  indirect,  nor  they  who  assert  the  direct  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  maintain  any  thing  of  the  sort.  There 
was  never  a  Catholic  of  any  note  at  all,  Avho  denied  the  in- 
dependence and  supremacy  of  the  state  in  its  own  order. 
The  question  is  not  there.  The  state  has  no  superior  in  tlie 
temporal  order.  That  no  Catholic  denies.  "What  is  denied 
is  that  the  temporal  order  itself  is  independent  and  su- 
preme, and  no  Catholic  dares  assert  that  it  is ;  for  whoever 
holds  to  any  religious  ideas  at  all  holds  that  it  is  subordinated 
to  the  spiritual.  If  the  sovereign  prince  has  no  superior  in 
the  temporal  order,  he  still  has  a  superior  in  another  and 
a  superior  order,  in  liim  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.  Even  Bossuet  and  the  English  Solomon,  James  I., 
acknowledged  that  the  king  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  exer- 
■cise  of  his  kingly  power.  It  is  absurd,  then,  if  you  dis- 
tinguish between  church  and  state,  and  make  the  pope  as 
head  of  the  church  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  order, 
tliat  is,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  to  deny  that  the  state  is 
subordinate  to  him,  as  the  temporal  is  to  the  spiritual.  You 
may  deny  it  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you  will  never  gain 
credit  for  your  denial  with  the  American  people.  One  thing 
we  look  upon  as  certain,  that  the  American  people,  if  they 
become  Catholics,  will  never  become  Catholics  of  the  Galli- 
-can  stamp.     Thev  have  too  much  losric  for  that. 

The  Atnerican  people  see  clearly  enough  that,  if  we  assert 
the  church  as  the  divinely  constituted  representative  of  the 
s})iritual  order,  and  the  j^ope  as  its  supreme  visible  head,  the 
sovereign  pontiff  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  from  tlic3 
very  fact  that  he  represents  the  supreme  order,  be  inde]~)en- 
dent  and  supreme  in  relation  to  the  temporal  power.  They 
do  not  in  reality  object  to  this,  and  if  once  convinced  of  the 
premises,  they  would  l)y  no  means  shrink  from  the  conclusion. 
An  old  Catholic  people,  trained  under  monarchical  despotism, 
and  feeling  the  necessity  of  managing  the  susceptibilities  of 
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power,  may  «^railii;illv  lapso  into  riallicaiiisin,  for  Gallioaiiisni 
was  horn  and  hroni^ht  up  in  tlici  courts  of  despots,  and  is 
essentially  a  courtier  or  a  slave.  Hut  we  are  a  new  peoj>le,  a 
ivpublican  people,  accustomed  to  treat  our  rulers  as  our  ser- 
vants,  not  as  our  mastei's.  AVe  are  strangers  ])otli  to  the 
timidity  and  to  the  servility  of  the  (iallican,  and  do  not  fear 
to  oll'end  his  majesty,  lest  we  compromise  the  civil  status 
of  the  church.  Our  Galilean  friends  do  not  take  sufliciently 
into  the  account  the  stern,  inde])cndcnt,  and  inilexihlc^  re- 
publican character  of  the  American  people,  so  dillerent  from 
that  found  under  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe.  They  are 
unconsciously  aflfected  by  the  traditions  of  the  court  of  J^ouis 
XI  v.,  or  of  Elizabeth  of  Ens^land.  The  non-Catholic  Ameri- 
-can  people  hold  from  Puritanism,  rather  than  from  Angli- 
canism, and  are  more  ready  to  resist  the  temporal  power 
than  to  quail  before  it.  Gallicanism  and  republicanism  will 
not  and  cannot  ^o  too:ether.  When  the  Gallican  becomes  a 
republican  he  becomes  an  apostate  and  a  Jacobin,  as  the 
European  revolutions  during  the  last  seventy  years  amply 
.sufHce  to  show.  A  republican  people  can  be  Catholic  only  on 
ultramontane  principles,  for  it  is  only  those  principles  that 
<?omport  with  their  national  independence  and  love  of  liberty, 
or  that  can  sustain  true  republicanism  if  once  established. 
Take  the  Catholic  laity  in  our  own  country  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  assert  the  independence  of  the  temporal 
power,  and  to  abuse  the  pope  hypothetically,  and  you  invari- 
ably find  them  incapable  of  appreciating  legitimate  republi- 
canism. True  to  their  Gallican  instincts,  they  are  courtiers 
of  the  people  when  they  cannot  be  courtiers  of  the  monarch, 
and  run  off  into  wild  and  destructive  radicalism.  The  re- 
publicanism they  advocate  is  the  red-republicanism  or  Jaco- 
binism of  the  French  revolution,  which  asserts  for  the  rul- 
ing majority  the  absolute  power  claimed  by  Louis  XIY., 
in  his  famous  Vetat  c'est  moi^ — I  am  the  state.  Their  po- 
litical tendency  is  to  establish  either  an  absolute  monarchy 
or  an  absolute  democracy, — the  despotism  of  the  one  or  the 
despotism  of  the  man  v.  Alwavs  do  thev  tend  to  mas-nifv 
the  secular  power,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  action, 
Avliether  that  power  be  vested  in  the  king  or  in  the  people. 
Even  the  excellent  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  has 
?iot  escaped  this  tendency,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  decision  in 
the  Charles  River  Bridge  case,  some  few  years  since, — a 
decision,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  which  strikes  a  severe 
blow  at  the  security  of  vested  rights. 
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The  characteristic  of  American  republicanism  is  tlie  lim- 
itation and  responsibility  of  power.  Its  aim  is  to  restrict 
power  to  the  narrowest  sphere  compatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  and  to  leave  the  broadest  margin  possible 
to  individual  freedom  and  activity.  One  of  its  maxims  is, 
"The  world  has  been  governed  too  much."  Another  is, 
"  That  is  the  best  government  that  governs  least."  It  may 
even  have  gone  too  far  in  this  direction ;  but  if  it  has,  it  is 
a  less  evil  than  to  have  gone  too  far  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Now,  what  is  there  under  Gallicanism  to  keep  power 
within  its  constitutional  limits,  and  to  resist  it  when  it 
transcends  them  ?  In  this  respect  it  is  no  better  than  Prot- 
estantism, nor  in  fact  so  good  as  modern  Protestantism  ;  for 
modern  Protestantism  allows  rebellion  and  revolution,  at 
least  it  does  so  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but 
Gallicanism  does  not.  It  says :  "  Let  every  one  be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God, 
and  those  that  are,  are  ordained  of  God.  Therefore,  who- 
soever resisteth  the  power  resistetli  the  ordinance  of  God  ;. 
and  they  that  resist,  pnrchase  to  themselves  damnation." 
It  thus  binds  the  conscience,  with  the  whole  authority  of 
the  church,  to  submission,  and  denies  to  her  all  authority  to 
loose  it  when  the  power  abuses,  and  by  its  tyranny  and  op- 
pression forfeits,  its  rights.  Never  was  conceived  a  doctrine 
more  favorable  to  despots,  or  more  hostile  to  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  than  that  of  the  Four  Articles  of  the  assem- 
l)ly  of  the  French  clergy  in  1682.  It  does  not  assert  simply 
the  independence  of  sovereigns  in  their  own  order,  which 
nobody  denies,  but  in  the  constitution  and  government  of 
society  the  independence  and  supremacy  oi  the  temporal 
order  itself.  Amei-ican  republicans  will  never  accept  a 
church  which  commands  them  on  pain  of  damnation  to 
submit  to  the  civil  ruler,  and  is  incompetent  to  release  them 
when  the  civil  ruler  becomes  a  tyrant,  and  uses  his  power 
only  to  outrage  and  oppress  his  subjects.  It  is  because  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been  represented,  though  falsely,  as 
s'lch  a  church,  that  many  of  the  friends  of  republican  lib- 
erty throughout  the  world  are  in  arms  against  her. 

What  the  American  people  want  in  the  church  under  a 
political  and  social  relation,  if  they  are  to  have  a  church  at 
all,  is  a  spiritual  power  invested  with  plenary  authority  to- 
assert  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order,  and  to  confine  the  state  within  the  strict  limits  of 
the  temporal.     They  want  something  which  limits  the  sec- 
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Tilar  power,  and  can  call  it  to  an  account  wIk^ii  it  usiirps 
what  (l(Kvs  not  bclon*^  to  it,  or  forfeits  its  rii^hts  hy  al)ii.<iri<^ 
tlicin.  This,  wo  take  it,  is  regarded  by  the  whok^  Aiiicrl- 
can  people  as  essential  in  a  churcli,  and  this  is  what  they 
are  continually  seekinsj^.  Piut  where  is  this  to  be  found  ?  In 
the  peopled  But  what  if  the  people, — as  they  may,  since 
they  are  no  more  infallible  or  impeccable  collectively  tlian 
individually, — abuse  their  power,  and  themselves  encroach 
on  the  rijj^hts  of  individuals  and  the  preroi^atives  of  the 
spiritual  order?  Where  is  the  power  to  maintain  the  sover- 
eignty of  conscience,  the  independence  and  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual  order,  ai^ainst  popular  despotism?  To  declare 
the  people  su})reine  and  absolute,  is  only  another  form  of 
declaring  the  temporal  order  independent  and  suj)reme,  and 
is  just  as  much  to  declare  civil  despotism,  as  to  declare  the 
king  or  emperor  supreme  and  absolute.  You  have  changed 
the  form,  but  not  the  nature  or  extent,  of  the  civil  power. 
"We  see  every  day  that  the  people  may  be  misled  by  dema- 
gogues, by  their  own  ignorance  and  passions,  to  trample  on 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  to  perform  acts  of  gross  injus- 
tice and  cruel  oppression.  A  party  at  this  very  moment  i& 
laboring  to  make  the  government  an  instrument  of  injustice 
to  a  portion  of  the  community,  of  oppressing  conscience,  and 
violating  at  once  the  riglits  of  property  and  of  family.  Let 
the  Know-Xothing  party  but  succeed  in  securing  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  all  this  will  be  done.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
democmcy  alone  does  not  and  cannot  furnish  the  check  on 
power  so  much  needed. 

What  is  needed  is  a  representation  of  the  spiritual  order 
strong  enough  to  retain  its  independence  in  face  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  temporal  order,  and  to  restrain  it  within 
its  legitimate  sphere.  The  people  evidently  cannot  be  this 
representation,  for  they,  at  times,  need  resisting  and  restrain- 
ing themselves.  It  cannot  be  the  individual  or  private 
conscience,  because  the  individual  or  private  conscience  is 
that  which  needs  protection,  because  it  is  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  state,  and  because,  if  it  were,  it 
would,  since  it  is  fallible  and  variable  with  almost  everv 
individual,  render  civil  government  itself  impracticable,  and 
conduct  to  anarchy  and  barbarism.  The  state  must  have 
authority  sufficient  to  maintain  order,  and  to  protect  and 
foster  the  interests  of  temporal  good  ;  but  this  it  would  not 
and  could  not  have,  if  the  individual  could  effectually  re- 
sist its  action,  for  often  the  public  good  requires  the  indi- 
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vicinal  to  be  restrained,  and  ev^en  punislied.  It  cannot  be 
found  in  the  state  itself,  for  the  state,  no  less  than  the  indi- 
vidual, needs  to  be  restrained ;  and  every  people  loses  its 
liberty  just  in  proportion  as  the  state  absorbs  the  church, 
or  arrogates  to  itself  spiritual  functions.  Pagan  Rome  lost 
the  last  vestige  of  its  liberty  wlien  the  imperator  became  ex 
officio  pontifex  maximus.  England  sunk  into  oriental  des- 
potism, when,  breaking  from  Rome,  she  recognized  her 
king  as  supreme  head  of  her  church  establishment,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  declare  himself  supreme  in  spirituals  as  well  as 
in  temporals ;  and  she  recovered  some  portion  of  her  an- 
cient freedom  only  as  the  progress  of  dissent  and  recusancy 
reduced  those  who  recognized  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  crown  to  a  minority  of  her  population.  English  liberty 
is  sustained  now,  as  far  as  sustained  it  is,  by  those  who  make 
light  of  the  queen's  supremacy ;  not  by  genuine  Anglicans, 
whose  doctrine  was  and  is,  ''  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
passive  obedience." 

The  sects,  though  intended  as  organic  representatives  of 
the  spiritual  order,  and  regarded  as  such  by  their  devout 
members,  are  obviously  insufficient,  and  in  reality  tend 
rather  to  exaggerate  the  evil  than  to  prevent  or  to  cure  it. 
They  are  all  creatures  either  of  the  civil  power  or  of  their 
individual  members,  and  have  no  authority  not  derived 
from  either  the  one  or  the  other.  This  fact  renders  them 
impotent  to  maintain,  even  if  we  could  suppose  them  to 
represent,  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order  in  the  practical  government  of  human  affairs.  They 
may,  in  this  or  that  locality,  influence  or  perhaps  control 
the  action  of  the  commonwealth  for  a  brief  time  ;  but 
sooner  or  later  they  must  yield  to  the  changes  of  public 
opinion,  or  fall  under  the  domination  of  Caesar.  No  nation- 
al church  can  maintain  its  independence.  It  must  submit 
to  the  national  authority,  or  cease  to  exist.  The  Scottish 
Kirk,  so  proud  and  haughty  in  the  face  of  Queen  Mary, 
supported  as  it  was  by  the  turbulent  barons  backed  by  the 
power  of  Elizabeth,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  secular  arm 
under  a  Protestant  sovereign.  The  established  clnirch  in 
Eiighmd  is  a  slave  of  the  state ;  and  the  same  church  in 
Ireland  would  long  since  have  succumbed  to  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Irish,  if  it  had  not  been  sustained  by  the  power 
of  England, — a  power  decidedly  foreign  to  Irish  national- 
ity. In  this  country,  wliere  the  sects  are  left  to  themselves, 
they  are  so  divided  and  so  weakened  by  their  division  that 
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tlioy  are  coinpanitivcly  powerless.  Eacli  tries,  in  its  own 
fnsliion,  to  assert  the  iM(le|n'ii(leiice  ami  supremacy  of  tlio 
)iritual  order;  hut  they  neutralize  one  another,  and  leave 
le  seeular  authority,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  free  to 
do  vei'v  much  as  it  i)leases.  They  have,  in  fact,  in  order  to 
save  themselves,  to  pander  to  puhlic  opinion  ;  and  their 
ministers  are  oblin^ed  to  study  and  practise  all  the  arts 
of  the  dema»i:o<;ue.  Not  directly  sustained  by  the  state, 
their  only  resource  is  public  opinion,  is  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  inlluence  the  peo|)le  regarded  as  back  of  the  state 
or  the  administrative  authority.  In  this  way  they  become 
exceediniily  danij^erous  to  the  stability  and  per])etuity  of 
our  republicanism;  because,  instead  of  wedding  themselves 
to  justice,  they  waste  their  virtue  in  wooinpj  a  temporary  ex- 
])ediency.  They  avail  themselves  of  every  popular  ten- 
dency, every  popular  excitement,  every  ]3opular  istn,  every 
popular  fallacy,  and  push  it  to  the  most  dangerous  extreme. 
The  real  danger  we  Americans  have  to  apprehend  is  so- 
cial despotism, — the  absorption  of  all  power  by  society,  to 
the  extinction  of  individual  freedom.  Protestantism  as^ 
repret:enting  the  spiritual  order  is  with  us  as  good  as  dead. 
Its  religion  does  not,  speaking  generally,  rise  above  philan- 
thropy, and  under  pretence  of  promoting  great  philanthropic 
objects,  such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  suppression 
of  intemperance,  the  sects  are  urging  the  state  to  usurp  and 
exercise  powers  which  are  incompatible  with  the  moral 
freedom  and  the  natural  rights  of  individuals.  In  this  the 
sects  are  subjected  by  a  public  opinion,  which  sprung  up  in 
the  last  century,  outside  of  Christianity,  and  which  seeks  to 
embody  itself  in  legislative  enactments.  Philanthropy  i& 
tiie  sentiment  which  unbelievers  substituted  in  the  last  cen- 
tury for  the  charity  of  Jansenists  and  Calvinists,  which  they 
confounded  watli  the  charity  of  the  Gospel.  The  sects  have 
undergone  notable  modifications,  in  consequence  of  the 
popularity  given  to  this  sentiment  by  inhdel  writers ;  and 
they  rely  almost  solely  on  that  popularity  to  extend  their 
credit  with  the  people,  forgetful  that  every  human  senti- 
ment, however  pure  and  good,  in  the  natural  order,  neces- 
sarily becomes  despotic  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  exclu- 
sive. Forgetful  again  of  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  order,  which  they  have  the  air  of  asserting, 
the  sects  continue  to  court  and  exaggerate  the  popular  anti- 
Catholic  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  aim  through  those 
prejudices  to  direct  the  action  of  the  state  against  Catholic- 
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ity,  without  seeing  tliat  in  this  they  contradict  their  own 
deeply  cherished  principles,  and  subject  the  S23iritual  to  the 
temporal.  In  fact,  the  sects  are  obliged  to  follow  the  fluc- 
tuations of  popular  opinion,  at  least  to  a  degree,  and  tlius, 
while  they  may  aid  the  government  in  doing  the  same, 
they  can  never  resist  its  encroachments  upon  the  liberty 
of  conscience  or  the  rights  of  individuals.  They  are  not 
strong  enough  to  be  logical,  are  too  weak  to  be  firm,  and 
ai'c  carried  away  by  the  popular  tendencies  they  foster. 
The  very  means  they  take  to  strengthen  themselves  destroy 
their  influence  as  representatives  of  the  spiritual  order,  and 
eventuate  in  confirming  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  secular  power  in  spirituals,  the  principle  of  all  tyr- 
anny. 

It  is  clear  from  these  considerations,  that  the  American 
people  cannot  find  in  the  state,  in  private  judgment,  or 
private  conscience,  or  in  the  several  Protestant  sects,  taken 
separately  or  collectively,  a  representative  of  the  spiritual 
order  adequate  to  the  practical  assertion  of  that  independ- 
ence and  supremacy  which  they  themselves,  in  general 
thesis  at  least,  claim  for  it,  and  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  preserve  our  republican  freedom,  either  from  run- 
ning on  the  one  hand  into  civil  despotism,  or  on  the  otlier 
into  pure  individualism,  anarchy,  and  therefore  barbarism. 
Xot  a  few  of  them  see  this,  and  are  as  firmly  convinced  of 
it  as  we  are.  There  are  sober,  thinking  men  among  our 
non-Catholic  countrymen,  who,  though  no  alarmists,  see 
and  feel  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed.  They  see 
at  work  a  strong  tendency  to  sweep  away  every  institution 
in  the  land,  every  thing  that  rests  upon  a  fixed  and  solid 
basis  of  its  own,  and  is  capable  of  imposing  a  momentary 
restraint  upon  popular  will  or  popular  passion,  inflamed  and 
excited  to  frenzy  by  the  declamations  of  unprincipled  and 
selfish  demagogues,  or  ignoble  aspirants  to  place  and  power. 
The  independence  of  tiie  judiciary  is  destroyed  in  most  of 
the  states,  the  common  law  is  tampered  with,  and  to  a  fear- 
ful extent  deprived  of  its  efliciency  as  a  protection  to  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  a  war  to  the  knife  is  waged  upon  the 
Catholic  Church,  solely  because  she  is  an  institution  not  con- 
trollable by  popular  passion,  will,  or  opinion.  Think  you 
these  men  do  not  see  and  feel  that  our  only  salvation  is  in 
the  institution  of  the  spiritual  order,  in  an  organic  repre- 
sentation of  it,  distinct  from  the  political  organization,  in- 
dependent of  the  national  authority,  which  is  secular,  and 
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superior  to  it?  No  representation  of  the  8])iritual  order 
within  and  conlined  to  tlu^  nation  will  snOici;.  It  imiHt  he 
one  and  eatholie,  al)ove  and  ovit  all  nations  ;  and,  moreover, 
it  must  be  a  divinely  constituted  and  divinely  j)rotected  and 
assisted  orijjiinization,  not  a  mere  liuman  device  or  contriv- 
ance. Such  an  or<j^anization  the  church  claims  to  be,  and 
such  a  church,  governed  by  the  sovereign  pontilT,  the  real 
vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  is  precisely  what  we  want.  The 
whole  thinking  portion  of  the  American  jieople,  the  non- 
Catholic  full  as  much  as  the  Catholic  portion,  to  say  the 
least,  feel  this,  and  in  their  conlidential  conversjitions  ac- 
knowledge it.  We  therefore  must  believe  that  Dr.  M'Clin- 
tock  is  mistaken  in  his  conviction,  that  to  prove  that  the 
church  claims  the  independence  and  supremacy  we  assert 
for  her,  is  to  insure  her  rejection  by  the  American  people. 
AVe  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  in  a  certain  sense 
recommend  her  to  their  respectful  consideration ;  for  it  is 
precisely  what  they  would  naturally  expect  her  to  claim,  and 
what,  if  they  are  to  accept  her  as  God's  church,  they  would 
Avish  her  to  possess,  since  it  is  that  which  they  more  espe- 
cially feel  the  want  of. 

Dr.  M'Clintock's  implied  objection  is  not  well  taken. 
The  great  body  of  the  American  people  are  unquestionably 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Church, — have  an  almost 
invincible  repugnance  to  her, — are  in  fact  as  anti-Catholic 
^s  any  people  on  the  globe ;  but  there  is  not  one  among 
them  who  w^ould  deliberately  argue  that  she  cannot  be  the 
x3hurch  of  God,  hecause  she  asserts  her  independence  and 
supremacy  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  order ;  for 
every  one  feels  in  his  inmost  heart  that,  if  such  representa- 
tive, she  must  be  in  relation  to  the  secular  order  indepen- 
dent and  supreme,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Galilean  ex- 
planations gain  so  little  credit  with  them.  Reason  and 
•common  sense  tell  them  this.  We  do  not  need  revelation 
to  teach  us  that  the  temporal  is  subordinate  to  the  spirit- 
ual, for  it  is  a  simple  dictate  of  natural  reason ;  nor  do 
the  American  people  fear  the  independence  and  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  church,  in  case  she  is  God's  church, 
founded  by  him,  and  protected  and  assisted  by  the  indwell- 
ing Holy  Ghost,  for  they  have  sense  enough  to  perceive 
that  she  then  would  be  divinely  commissioned,  and  that 
God,  who  cannot  countenance  error  or  injustice,  would 
vouch  for  her,  and  himself  take  care  that,  as  a  faithful  and 
^obedient  spouse,  she  should  always  do  the  will  of  her  Lord. 
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God  would  himself  be  sponsor  for  lier,  go,  so  to  speak,  se- 
curity for  her,  and  that  is  security  enoiio^h  for  any  reason- 
able man.  The  real  objection  lies  furtlier  back.  The  doubt 
or  disbelief  is  as  to  her  being  the  churcli  of  God,  instituted 
and  sustained  by  him  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual 
order  on  earth.  Satisfied  on  this  point,  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  yielding  all  the  rest,  because  then  all  the  rest 
would  appear  to  them  just  and  desirable, — precisely  what 
they  see  to  be  necessary. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  the  divine  origin  and  constitution  of  the 
c] lurch.  That  has  been  done  sufficiently  in  tlie  pages  of 
this  Review.  But  at  the  very  lowest,  her  claim  to  be  God's- 
church  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  of  the  sects.  They  are  all 
confessedly  of  human  origin,  founded  either  by  individuals 
or  by  states,  acting  without  any  divine  commission.  Yet 
they  all  claim  each  for  itself  to  represent  the  spiritual  order, 
and  seek  to  be  independent  and  supreme,  wherever  they 
are  not  practically  repressed  by  the  secular  authority,  ty- 
rannically exercised  as  they  must  regard  it.  AVliy  then 
should  the  power  we  assert  be  more  dangerous  in  her  hands^ 
than  in  theirs  ?  Because  in  her  hands  it  may  be  efficient, 
wliile  in  theirs  it  must  always  be  practically  inefficient  ? 
Whoever  heard  a  man  objecting  to  a  power  he  demands  on 
tlie  ground  of  its  efficiency,  and  defending  it  only  on  the 
ground  of  its  practical  inefficiency?  The  Presbyterian  sect 
claims  all  the  independence  and  supremacy  for  itself  before 
the  secular  power  that  we  claim  for  the  Catholic  Church. 
"Will  the  Presbyterian  step  forward  and  argue  that  his  sect 
is  to  be  accepted,  and  our  church  rejected,  because  it  can 
never  practically  assert  its  claim,  while  she  can  practically 
assert  hers?  This  would  be  to  stultify  himself.  Other  tilings 
being  equal,  he  should  infer  directly  the  contrary.  A  power 
incapable  of  serving  a  practical  purpose  is  as  good  as  none 
at  all ;  and  a  power  whose  practical  efficiency  would  be 
dangerous,  is  not  and  cannot  be  legitimate,  and  ought  never 
to  be  asserted  at  all.  The  Presbyterian  either  believes  the 
power  he  claims  for  his  sect  a  power  that  ought  to  be  prac- 
tically efficient,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not,  he  condemns 
his  sect  for  asserting  it ;  if  he  does,  he  equally  condemns  it  in 
asserting  its  practical  inefficiency. 

But  one  thing  we  may  remark  as  not  ill  adapted  to  allay 
the  fears  of  non-Catholics.  We  suppose  it  is  the  common 
doctrine  of  our  countrymen,  that  power  is  a  trust,  and  may 
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\)v  l"(H-roiti'(l  i)j  abuse;  tlu'iclnrt'  tliat  llicir  may  arise  caaes 
in  which  ])riii('Ort  may  he  justly  deposed,  and  8ul)jectH  re- 
leased from  their  oath  or  (dtlii^ation  of  fealty.  Now  we 
claim  to  have  read  history,  both  as  a  Catholic  and  as  a  Prot- 
estant, with  at  least  ordinary  diligence,  and  we  venture  to 
assert  that  in  no  instance  in  the  contests  i)etween  the  two 
])0wers  have  the  secular  authorities  been  in  the  riglit  and 
the  sovereign  pontitf  in  the  wrong.  Whatever  may  or  may 
not  be  said  of  their  title,  the  sovereign  pontilTs  have  invari- 
ably used  their  power  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  never  have 
they  deposed  a  prince  who  did  not  for  his  tyranny,  his  o])- 
pressions,  his  frightful  inicjuities,  deserve  to  be  deposed. 
They  whom  they  struck  were  moral  monsters,  and  the  cause 
for  which  they  struck  was  that  of  religion,  virtue,  and  inno- 
cence. Those  emperors  of  Germany  and  those  kings  of 
France  and  England  against  whom  the  popes  had  to  exert 
all  their  apostolic  authority,  were  not  meek,  peaceful,  wise, 
and  just  sovereigns,  seeking  only  the  common  good  of  their 
subjects ;  they  were  licentious  tyrants,  cruel  oppressors,  for 
whom  no  right  was  sacred,  no  virtue  a  protection.  They 
were  not  patriotic  monarchs,  seeking  to  defend  their  crown& 
against  the  arrogance  of  pontiffs  and  the  insolence  of  church- 
men, as  their  unscrupulous  defenders  and  traduce rs  of  the 
popes  would  persuade  us ;  but  insolent  and  ambitious  secu- 
lars, seeking  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  order,  and 
to  make  themselves  popes  as  well  as  princes,  to  absorb  the 
spiritual  order  in  the  temporal,  so  as  to  be  able  to  outrage 
and  oppress  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  their  subjects. 
All  who  have  read  history  with  any  degree  of  honesty  and 
discernment  now  know  it,  and  none  but  the  ignorant  or  the 
uncandid  pretend  to  the  contrary. 

If  during  eighteen  hundred  years  the  popes  have  never 
encroached  on  the  just  rights  of  the  secular  authority,  have 
been  in  no  case  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  representatives  of 
the  temporal  order,  what  reason  have  you  to  fear  that  they 
will  change  hereafter?  You  agree  at  least,  we  believe,  that 
the  church  does  not  change,  and  that  the  policy  once  adopt- 
ed is  the  policy  she  always  pursues.  The  past  is  a  sufficient 
pledge  of  the  future.  True,  she  asserts  the  independence 
and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  so  do  you  ;  true, 
she  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  God  for  princes  and 
states  as  well  as  for  individuals  and  subjects,  and  so  do  you, 
when  you  do  not  turn  political  atheists ;  true,  she  seeks  by 
all  the  means  in  her  power  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
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tluit  law  in  the  practical  government  of  society,  and  so  do 
yon,  if  you  have  any  reverence  for  God  or  respect  for  mo- 
rality ;  true,  she  aims  to  do,  and  where  her  action  is  free 
does  do  effectually,  what  every  sect  professes  to  have  at 
heart ;  but  this  is  a  reason  why  you  should  love  her  and  give 
her  your  confidence,  not  why  you  should  distrust  and  op- 
pose her.  "With  her,  religion,  order,  liberty,  justice,  may  be 
maintained  in  our  republic,  and  without  her  they  cannot. 
Are  the  American  people  so  blind,  so  bereft  of  common 
sense,  as  to  fear  her,  because  she  is  fitted  to  accomplisli  their 
most  ardent  wishes  and  the  purest  and  holiest  desires  of 
their  hearts? 

It  is  not  very  wise,  in  opposing  a  church  we  happen  to 
dislike,  to  deny  the  only  principles  on  which  we  can  defend 
the  one  we  like.  We  are  not  a  Protestant,  but  we  will  go 
as  far  as  any  Protestant  in  asserting  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  sects  before  the  secular  authority.  We 
cannot  in  our  horror  of  them  consent  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  great  principles  we  plead  in  our  own  defence.  As  long 
as  they  do  not  trample  on  the  equal  rights  of  others,  as  long 
as  they  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  we  will 
maintain  their  freedom  before  the  state,  and  deny  in  their 
€ase  as  much  as  in  our  own  the  right  of  the  secular  au- 
thority to  interfere  with  them.  It  is  madness  to  deny  the 
freedom  and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  for  the  sake 
■of  opposing  Catholicity.  The  American  people  may  allege 
that  the  church  is  not  the  divinel}^  commissioned  represent- 
ative of  the  spiritual  order  on  earth,  and  for  that  reason  op- 
pose her ;  but  to  oppose  her  because  she  asserts  her  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  in  face  of  the  temporal  power, 
the  very  thing  she  should  do,  and  must  do  if  she  is  what 
she  professes  to  be,  is  to  deny  the  independence  and  suprem- 
acy of  the  moral  order,  and  to  give  up  the  world  to  the 
government  of  lawless  passion  or  brute  force. 

That  a  portion  of  the  American  people,  misled  by  their 
prejudices  and  influenced  by  the  misrepresentations  and 
calumnious  charges  brought  against  us  by  no-popery  publi- 
cations, are  violating  against  us  some  of  their  own  most 
deeply  cherished  principles,  and  for  which  in  their  own 
case  they  would  fight  unto  death,  is  unhappily  too  true. 
Of  them  we  may  truly  say,  "They  know  not  what  they 
do."  The  American  mind  at  the  present  moment  is  all  out 
of  joint  on  religions  matters,  and  they  are  like  an  army  in 
the  dark,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  unable  to  distinguish 
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friiMuls  from  foes.  Tliey  fire  as  oft(;!i  u\nm  tlie  former  as 
t\\v  hitter,  yet  at  bottoin  tli(\y  are  a  brave  people  arnl  mean 
well.  Their  eouriisioii  will  not  hist  fur  ever,  we  hope,  and 
they  will  recover  tliemselves  when  the  day,  not  far  distant, 
beij^ins  to  dawn.  They  will  then  see  distinctly  that  society 
reposes  on  tiio  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  su- 
])remacy  of  the  moral  order  in  its  practical  government, 
and  they  will  see  that  there  can  be  no  greater  madness 
than  that  of  warring  against  tlie  only  institiiticjn  which  is 
able  to  maintain  that  independence  and  supremacy.  Re- 
ligion and  morality  do  not  hold  so  high  a  rank  with  us, 
that  we  can  afford  to  reject  any  help  in  their  favor  offered 
lis.  There  is  with  us  a  sad  w\ant  of  high  moral  principle, 
of  strict  honesty,  of  conscientiousness.  In  public  life  we 
look  to  the  expedient  rather  than  to  the  right,  and  honor 
success  rather  than  integrity  and  justice.  In  private  life 
we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  world,  forget  God  and  duty, 
and  think  only  of  multiplying  sensible  goods.  We  are  be- 
coming material,  and  rapidly  falling  into  practical  atheism. 
One  half  of  our  adult  population  are  unconnected  with 
any  religious  denomination,  and  probably  a  still  larger 
proportion  have  grown  up  without  having  even  been  bap- 
tized. Everybody  now  sees  that  Protestantism  can  nei- 
ther make  nor  keep  a  people  practically  religious.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  not  long  since, 
that  there  are  five  millions  of  the  adult  population  of 
England  and  Wales  that  never  attend  any  place  of  re- 
ligious worship.  To  a  Christian  mind,  nothing  can  be  more 
horrible. 

All  is  not  as  we  could  wish  it  in  Catholic  countries.  Ow- 
ing to  the  jealousies  of  the  governments,  and  to  the  powder 
heresy  and  schism  have  given  them  to  oppress  the  church, 
she  has  not  even  there  been  able  to  do  all  her  work.  The 
tyranny  of  despots  has  restricted  her  freedom  and  lessened 
her  practical  efficiency.  But  in  no  Catholic  country  is  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  the  people  so  deplorable  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Catholic  populations, 
however  far  below  what  they  might  be  and  ought  to  be, 
have  yet  a  sensibility  to  moral  ideas  and  to  religious  consid- 
erations that  we  look  in  vain  for  in  Protestant'populations. 
They  are  more  under  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  order, 
and  are  more  easily  affected  by  appeals  to  conscience.  In 
our  own  country  they  almost  alone  keep  alive  in  practice 
the  memory  of  religious  ages,  and  w^hatever  may  be  the 
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estimate  in  which  a  worldly-minded  community  may  hold 
them,  they  are  the  main  hope  of  our  country.  They  have 
their  faults,  their  vices  even,  but  they  are  a  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  feel  that  man's  first  duty  is  to  God,  and  his  dearest 
hope  is  hope  of  heaven. 


UNCLI'  }\CK  AND  HIS  NKIMIKW;  OR  CONVKR- 

SATIUNS  OF  AN  01. 1)  I'Or.Y  WITH 

A  YOUNG  AMI'RICAN. 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  1854.] 

Unole  Jack,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  a  hale  old 
mail  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  though  in  appearance  not 
much  over  fifty.  His  form  is  erect,  his  step  elastic,  and  his 
dark,  thick  hair  has  as  yet  no  spririklino^  of  gray.  His  dis- 
position is  mild  and  gentle,  and  his  feelings  are  youthful 
and  buoyant.  He  is  not  precisely  a  scholar,  but  he  has  trav- 
elled, mingled  a  good  deal  in  society,  read  some,  observed 
much,  and  reflected  more.  He  lives  now  very  much  re- 
tired, surrounded  only  by  a  few  young  persons,  of  whom  he 
is  very  fond,  and  with  whom  he  delights  to  converse  on  the 
various  things  which  he  has  seen,  or  of  which  he  has  read. 
He  is  averse  to  all  display  of  superior  knowledge,  but 
whenever  he  does  chance  to  open  himself,  you  see  that  he  is 
well  informed  on  most  topics,  has  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a 
rich  and  varied  experience. 

His  most  intimate  companion  is  a  young  nephew,  the  only 
child  of  his  youngest  and  favorite  sister.  This  nephew  was 
graduated  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  at  the  oldest  and  most 
renowned  of  our  American  literary  institutions,  with  the 
first  honors  of  his  class,  and  as  the  general  favorite  of  his 
classmates.  He  subsequently  spent  five  years  at  a  cele- 
brated German  university,  under  several  famous  German  pro- 
fessors, and  afterwards  visited  Berlin,  Stockholm,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  Venice,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Na- 
ples, spent  six  months  at  Home  and  Florence,  and  a  year  at 
JParis,  whence  he  has  returned  home  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  his  own  country.  He  is  a  tall,  finely  pro- 
portioned young  man,  \\^th  handsome  features,  an  open  and 
manly  countenance,  and  modest  and  prepossessing  manners. 
As  his  father  and  mother  are  both  dead,  he  for  the  present 
lives  with  his  Uncle  Jack.  He  has  won  the  heart  of  the 
kind  old  man,  but  does  not  fail,  nevertheless,  to  give  him 
much  uneasiness.     Uncle  Jack  is  called  an  old  fogy,  and 
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he  certainly  sees  very  little  in  modern  notions  and  move- 
ments to  approve,  while  his  nephew  is  a  genuine  son  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  having  thoroughly  imbibed  its  spirit 
and  fully  adopted  its  ideas.  He  shares  its  good  and  its  bad 
qualities, — is  liberal,  philanthropic,  fond  of  action,  indiffer- 
ent to  religion,  impatient  of  restraint,  enthusiastic  for  social 
regeneration  and  progress,  and  carried  away  by  a  sort  of 
revolutionary  mania.  It  may  very  well  be  believed  there 
are  few  topics  on  which  he  and  Uncle  Jack  do  not  take  op- 
posite views.  Their  conversations  are  long  and  frequent, 
and  sometimes  assume  almost  the  form  of  elaborate  discus- 
sions. Minutes  of  some  of  these  conversations  have  been 
furnislied  us,  and  a  portion  of  tliem  we  venture  to  offer  to 
oui'  readers.  They  will  be  read,  we  doubt  not,  with  eager- 
ness, and  perchance  with  much  pleasure  and  some  profit,  as 
they  touch  subjects  of  deep  interest  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  at  the  present. 

Conversation  I. 

"  I  like  best,  my  dear  Dick,  the  rule  that  leaves  it  to  old 
men  to  counsel,  and  young  men  to  execute.  Your  Young 
America,  Young  Ireland,  Young  France,  Young  Italy,  and 
Young  Germany  forget  this  rule,  settle  your  plans,  form 
your  resolutions,  call  upon  us  to  help  you  carry  them  into 
execution,  and  then  denounce  us  as  old  fogies,  or  tell  us 
that  our  eyes  are  on  the  backside  of  our  heads,  and  that  we 
dwell  only  among  the  tombs,  if  we  refuse.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  you  youngsters,  in  your  zeal  for  the  rights  of  man, 
forget  the  rights  of  age  ?  " 

"Not  intentionally,  my  dear  uncle;  but  forgive  me  if  I 
am  unable  to  understand  the  rights  of  age  to  damp  the  holy 
ardor  and  generous  zeal  of  the  young.  Those  are  noble 
words  which  Schiller  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Marquis  of 
Posa, — 'Tell  him,  when  he  is  old,  not  to  forget  the  dreams 
of  his  youth.'  Old  age  is  sometimes  cold  and  selfish,  and 
feels  too  little  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  society  and  the 
progress  of  civilization." 

"  And  youth  in  its  rashness  and  inexperience  often  at- 
tempts what  is  impracticable,  and  indulges  dreams  which  no 
wise  man  could  wish  to  see  realized.  Age  has  no  right  to 
do  wrong,  and  I  admit  that  there  are  old  men  who  have 
profited  little  even  in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  and  who 
are  devoured  by  an  insane  ambition  or  an  insatiable  avarice 
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loiiij^  after  they  have;  outlived  every  other  passion,  and  wlien 
they  have  one  foot  jdready  in  the  i^riive.  Yet,  ohj  men  foi- 
counsel  and  youn^  men  tor  war,  remaiufl  asonoof  those  pre- 
cious maxims  in  wliieh  is  eoiKh'iised  the  wis(h)m  of  mard<ind. 
The  young  prince  who,  on  comin<^  to  tlie  throne,  dismisses 
the  experienced  counsellors  of  liiswise  father,  and  surrounds 
himself  with  advisers  of  his  own  aiije,  is  generally  nigarded 
as  on  the  high  road  to  the  ruin  of  himself,  if  notof  his  king- 
dom. Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  a  marvellous  young  man, 
wise  beyond  his  years ;  but  ordinarily  the  wise  head  is  not 
fonnd  on  young  shoulders." 

"  But,  Uncle  Jack,  you  forget  that  the  youth  of  our  gen- 
eration have  advantages  which  those  of  former  generations 
had  not." 

"  I  do  not  know  that.  The  young  fancy  every  succeed- 
ing generation  superior,  as  the  old  regard  it  as  inferior,  to 
its  predecessor.  Both  old  and  young  are  prol)a])ly  wrong. 
If  the  young  were  right,  the  world  would  by  this  time  have 
made  such  progress  that  nothing  would  need  amending  ; 
and  if  the  old  were  right,  it  would  have  become  so  bad 
that  there  would  be  no  enduring  it.  The  young  count 
all  changes  improvements,  and  the  old  count  them  dete- 
riorations. Perhaps,  if  a  just  balance  were  struck,  one  gen- 
eration would  be  found  not  much  superior,  nor  much  in- 
ferior, to  another." 

'*  At  any  rate  you  will  concede  that  we  better  understand 
liberty,  and  are  prepared  to  make  more  generous  sacrifices 
to  obtain  it." 

"  Not  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  word.  Our  age  perhaps 
surpasses  all  others  in  its  skill  in  using  good  words  in  bad,  or 
old  words  in  new,  senses.  One  not  initiated  into  your  phil- 
osophical, moral,  and  political  doctrines  can  hardly  under- 
stand you,  even  when  you  speak  plain  English.  Oblige  me 
by  telling  me  what  you  mean  by  liberty P 

"  I  mean  by  liberty,  democracy,  freedom  from  kings  and 
aristocrats,  tyrants  and  oppressors,  the  free  and  full  exercise 
of  all  mv  rio^hts  as  man." 

"  So  you  recognize  liberty  only  under  a  democracy  ? " 

"  There  can  be  none  under  kings  and  aristocrats." 

"  If  among  the  rights  of  man  you  recognize  the  right  to 
be  governed,  could  you  not  conceive  it  possible  that  liberty 
might  exist  wherever  man  is  wisely  and  justly  governed, 
whatever  the  form  of  the  government  ?  " 

"  Xo  man  is  free  under  a  tyrannical  and  oppressive  gov- 
ernment." 
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"  Yet,  my  dear  Dick,  you  must  settle  the  question  what  is 
liberty,  before  you  can  determine  whether  any  given  govern- 
ment is  or  is  not  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  For  aught  I 
know,  you  may  regard  as  oppressive  what  I  regard  as  wise 
and  salutary  restraint,  and  as  tyranny,  what  I  hold  to  be  just 
and  legitimate  government.  We  must  know  wiiat  liberty 
is  before  we  can  know  what  violates  it." 

"  Liberty,  I  have  said,  is  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  all 
my  rights  as  man." 

'^  It  is  undoubtedly  that,  but  is  it  nothing  more  ? " 

"  I  can  conceive  no  broader  liberty  than  that." 

"  The  rights  of  man  as  man  are  simply  his  natural  rights, 
rights  which  one  has  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man, 
and  which  every  man  has  equally  with  every  other  man.  If 
you  recognize  only  these  rights,  you  exclude  from  your  no- 
tion of  liberty  your  rights  as  a  scholar,  as  a  gentleman,  as  a 
citizen,  as  a  proprietor,  and,  if  such  you  were,  your  rights  as 
ii  magistrate,  as  a  senator,  as  a  sovereign  prince.  Do  you 
hold  that  there  is  true  liberty  where  these  rights,  civil  rights, 
adventitious  or  vested  rights  as  they  are  called,  are  not  se- 
cured to  their  possessors  ?  " 

"  All  men  have  equal  rights,  and  liberty  is  enjoyed  only 
where  equal  rights  are  secured  to  all." 

"  As  men,  all  have  equal  rights,  and  there  is  no  liberty 
where  these  are  not  secured  to  all,  however  high  or  however 
low,  however  rich  or  however  poor,  I  grant ;  but  do  you 
wish  to  be  understood  to  maintain  that  liberty  excludes  or 
denies  all  rights  not  included  in  those  equal  rights  possessed 
alike  by  every  man  ?" 

"  Liberty  demands  equality,  and  admits  no  unequal  rights 
or  S])ecial  privileges." 

^'  Regarded  simply  as  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  it  is 
called,  all  that  is  very  true.  But  men  live  in  society,  and 
are  to  i)e  regarded  not  as  existing  in  a  state  of  nature  alone. 
In  civil  society  they  have  or  are  supposed  to  have  unequal 
rights,  special  rights  growing  out  of  their  special  relations, — 
the  riglits  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents  and  children, 
rights  of  property,  riglits  of  position  or  rank,  rights  of  office, 
ifec.  Do  you  deny  all  rights  of  this  sort,  or  do  you  hold 
that  true  liberty  requires  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  these 
rights,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  rights,  or  the  rights  of  man 
as  man  ?  " 

"  I  know  no  rights  but  my  simple  natural  rights  as  a 
man." 
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"And  these  ri«:,lits  heiiij^  c(iual,  every  insm  lias  an  erjual 
rli^lit  with  yourself  to  your  very  lar«j^e  and  desirahlc;  estate. 
Every  man  lias  an  e(jual  rii^ht  to  ev(»ry  man's  wile.  Kith(!r 
(ienei'al  Pierecj  has  no  ri«^]it  to  iill  the  ollice  of  president, 
and  to  disehar<j^e  its  duties,  or  else  every  other  man,  no  n<at- 
ter  of  wliat  nation  or  country,  has  an  equal  ri<^ht  to  call 
himself  ])resident  of  the  United  States,  and  to  act  as  such. 
As  much  must  be  said  of  every  governor  of  a  state,  of  every 
senator  or  representative,  of  every  magistrate,  and  of  every 
public  oflicer.  There  would  be  some  confusion  and  disorder 
were  we  to  admit  all  this.  Government  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  civil  society  would  be  dissolved  ;  for  civil  society 
is  possible  oidy  on  condition  that  there  are  civil  rights,  and 
that  these  rights  are  secured." 

"As  a  democrat  I  assert  universal  suffrage  and  eligibility. 
All  should  be  citizens  and  electors,  and  all  should  be  eligible 
to  any  and  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  One  man 
has  no  more  right  to  be  elected  president  than  another." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose. 
The  question  relates  to  the  rights  of  the  incumbent  of  the 
office.  Xow  that  he  is  elected  to  fill  that  office,  and  during 
the  term  for  which  he  has  been  elected,  has  not  General 
Pierce  certain  vested  rights  which  no  other  man  in  the  world 
has, — certain  exclusive  rights,  wdiich  during  that  period  no 
other  man  may  claim  or  exercise  ?  If  you  say  no,  you  deny 
his  exclusive  right  to  officiate  as  president,  and  deny  all 
civil  authority,  and  all  civil  society,  even  democracy  itself ; 
for  democracy  asserts  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  rep- 
resentatives to  act  in  their  name,  and  to  clothe  each  of  them 
with  certain  special  and  exclusive  powers.  If  you  say  yes, 
you  must  concede  a  class  of  rights  not  included  in  the  simple 
natural  rights  of  man  as  man,  that  is,  civil  rights,  or,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  vested  rights.  Xow,  is  there  freedom  in  any 
])road  and  adequate  sense  of  the  term,  where  there  is  no 
security  for  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  these  vested 
rights?" 

"You  know,  my  dear  uncle,  that  we  democrats  are  op- 
posed to  your  old  fogy  doctrine  of  vested  rights.  It  is  in 
the  name  of  vested  rights  that  tyrants  reign,  and  all  abuses 
.'ire  perpetuated.  It  is  precisely  against  what  are  called 
vested  rights  of  kings  and  nobilities,  that  we  rebel,  and  have 
sworn  eternal  hostility.  It  is  in  the  name  of  vested  rights 
that  the  people  are  enslaved,  that  social  progress  is  arrested, 
reforms  are  resisted,  and  the  noble  and  generous  friends  of 
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the  people  are  martyred.  How  many  of  our  brotliers,  free 
and  noble  spirits,  who  lived  but  to  emancipate  the  people, 
have  fallen  victims  to  this  bloody  Dagon  of  vested  rights  ! 
Their  blood  cries  to  us  from  the  ground  to  avenge  them, 
and  avenge  them  we  will,  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

"All  very  line,  my  young  i-evolutionist.  But  if  these 
rights  really  are  rights,  it  is  not  they  who  assert  and  main- 
tain them  that  war  against  liberty,  but  you  who  deny  and 
seek  to  destroy  them.  I  understand  by  liberty  the  secure 
possession  and  enjoyment  by  every  man  of  all  his  rights, 
whether  natural  or  civil ;  and  I  look  upon  the  man  who 
seeks  to  rob  me  of  my  vested  rights,  whether  he  do  it  in 
the  name  of  liberty  or  any  other  name,  as  a  tyrant  and 
a  despot  in  heart  and  in  deed.  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear 
Dick,  when  you  say  that  it  is  in  the  name  of  vested  rights, 
that  tyrants  reign,  for  a  tyrant  is,  by  the  very  force  of  the 
word  itself,  one  who  has  no  vested  right  to  reign,  and  one 
who  exercises  the  supreme  power  in  the  city  or  state  in 
opposition  to  vested  rights.  Tyrant,  as  the  word  is  now 
used,  means  literally  a  usurper,  one  who  deprives  others  of 
their  vested  rights^  and  reigns  without  any  vested  right  to 
reign.  It  is  precisely  this  fact  that  has  rendered  this  word 
universally  odious.  You  revolutionists  are  laboring  to  an- 
nihilate all  vested  rights,  and  against  all  such  rights  to  grasp 
and  wield  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  and  you  are  con- 
sequentl}^  tyrants  in  the  present  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  any  more  when  you 
say  that  in  the  name  of  vested  rights  the  people  are  enslaved, 
for  it  is  no  slavery  to  be  debarred  from  robbing  the  state  or 
individuals  of  their  rights." 

''  But  your  pretended  vested  rights  are  merely  usurpa- 
tions, and  in  compelling  those  who  hold  them  to  abandon 
them,  we  do  them  no  wrong,  and  are  laboring  only  to  re- 
vStore  the  just  and  legitimate  order  of  things." 

"  These  vested  rights  are  not  usurped,  unless  they  have 
been  illegally  assumed,  or  are  in  their  nature  contrary  to  the 
natural  law.  They  are  held  by  authority  of  civil  society, 
and  are  not  assumed  in  contravention  of  the  civil  law,  and 
they  are  not  contrary  to  the  natural  law,  unless  they  violate 
some  natural  right  of  man,  or  some  precept  of  the  law  of 
God.  AVliat  precept  of  that  law  do  they  violate?  To 
what  natural  right  of  man  as  man  are  they  repugnant  ?" 

"  They  are  repugnant  to  the  natural  right  of  equality." 

"I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  natural  right.    All  men  havo 
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certain  oqnal  riij^hts,  for  fill  aro  equally  men  ;  l)uf.  it  docs  not 
follow  from  that  fact,  that  all  have  a  natiii'al  rij^lit  to  (M|nMlity 
in  all  thini^s.  Even  you  yourrfelf  would  shrink  from  H(j^roHS 
an  absurdity.  You  do  not  protend  tliat  all  men  have  an 
ecjual  right  to  be  of  the  same  height,  and  that  those  who  iire 
below  a  certain  standard  must  be  stretched,  and  those  who 
rise  above  it  must  be  lopped  olT.  If  it  were  so,  your  own 
head  would  be  in  danger.  Neither  can  you  pretend  that  all 
have  a  natural  right  to  equality  of  intellect  or  genius.  All 
have  an  equal  natural  right  to  proj)erty,  but  not  therefore 
to  equal  ]")i'operty.  All  have  an  equal  natural  right  to  marry, 
but  not  therefore  an  equal  right  to  demand  of  every  woman 
the  rights  of  a  husband.  Every  one  has  an  equal  right  to 
be  himself,  but  not  to  be  another;  an  equal  right  to  his  own, 
but  not  that  his  own  shall  be  equal  to  every  other  man's  own. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  all  men  have  equal  rights,  and  are  to 
be  treated  by  general  and  civil  society  as  equals ;  that  is,  the 
rights  which  we  possess  in  virtue  of  our  simple  humanity  or 
as  men  are  equal.  These  rights  I  hold  to  be  sacred  and  in- 
violable, and  there  is  no  true  liberty  where  tliey  are  not 
equally  recognized  and  secured  in  the  case  of  every  one. 
But  beyond  these  are  the  rights  of  individuals,  not  simply 
as  men,  but  as  such  or  such  men.  These  rights  are  unequal, 
because  men  as  such  and  such  men  are  unequal ;  but  those 
contravene  not  the  other  rights  which  are  equal.  The  equal 
rights  are  general,  the  others  are  special,  but  the  S])ecial  does 
not  contradict  the  s^eneral.  I  do  John  Smith  no  wrono;  when 
I  employ  instead  of  him  Bill  Thompson  to  be  my  coach- 
man; I  do  no  wrong  to  Peter  Hagarty's  nephew  in  leaving 
my  estate  to  my  own  nephew  instead  of  leaving  it  to  him, 
although  by  so  doing  I  make  my  nephew  a  rich  man,  and 
leave  Peter's  poor ;  for  Peter's  nephew  has  no  natural  or  ac- 
quired right  to  my  estate.  If  he  is  suffering,  I  am  bound 
by  the  common  ties  of  humanity  and  religion  to  relieve  him, 
but  not  to  enrich  him. 

"  So  you  see,  dear  Dick,  that  your  dream  that  men  have 
a  natural  right  to  equality  in  all  things  is  a  dream,  and  a  very 
silly  dream,  not  worth  relating.  I  here  are  two  classes  of 
rights,  natural  rights  and  civil  rights,  or  the  rights  of  men 
as  men  and  the  rights  of  men  as  members  of  society,  both  as 
members  of  natural  society  and  of  civil  and  religious  society. 
You  and  your  associates  recognize  only  the  first  class  of 
rights,  and  regard  liberty  as  restricted  to  the  free  and  full 
exercise  of  them,  and  as  a  consequence,  their  right  to  make 
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war  on  all  other  rights,  and  to  rob  their  possessors  of  them. 
Here  is  where  3^011  ai-e  wrong,  and  here  is  why  I  cannot 
hold  you  to  be  true  friends  of  liberty,  but  its  enemies  rather. 
Your  views  of  what  liberty  is  are  too  superficial  and  narrow. 
You  do  not  mean  enough  by  liberty  to  satisfy  me.  Your 
liberty  would  leave  me  only  a  small  portion  of  my  rights, 
and  1  demand  a  liberty  which  leaves  me  in  full  possession 
of  all  my  rights.  You  claim  the  right  in  the  name  of  liberty 
to  dispossess  me  of  all  my  vested  rights,  and  in  so  far  you 
make  liberty  a  pretext  for  robbery  and  oppression.  We 
whom  you  call  old  fogies  have  a  broader  and  deeper  love  of 
liberty  than  you  have.  We  assert  the  natural  and  equal 
rights  of  men  as  energetically  as  you  do,  and  are  as  ready  as 
you  are  to  war  for  them  in  words,  and  deeds  too,  if  neces^ 
sary.  It  is  not,  as  you  foolishly  pretend,  because  we  do  not 
liold  these  rights  as  sacred  and  as  inviolable  as  you  do,  that 
we  do  not  make  common  cause  with  you.  Are  we  not  men 
as  well  as  you?  And  is  not  whatever  is  human  as  near  to 
us  as  to  you  ?  Who  gave  you  youngsters  the  monopol}^  of 
humanity  ?  Who  made  you  more  alive  to  wrongs  and  out- 
rages upon  a  fellow-man  than  we  are  ?  Do  you  imagine, 
because  age  thins  the  blood  and  abates  the  fire  of  passion, 
that  it  dries  up  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  blunts  the 
sense  of  justice  ?  Foolish  boy !  wait  till  you  are  old,  and 
you  will  learn  that  the  heart  of  the  old  beats  as  warm  and 
as  lovingly  as  that  of  the  young,  and  that  nothing  pertain- 
ing to  the  soul  ever  becomes  sear  and  yellow.  We  go  not 
with  you,  we  oppose  you,  because  we  hold  vested  riglits  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  as  the  natural  rights  themselves,  in 
which  they  have  their  origin  and  foundation,  and  because 
you  trample  on  them,  and  are  banded  together  to  destroy 
them,  and  thus  to  take  away  all  our  protection  even  for  our 
natural  rights.  We  love  liberty  too  much,  and  are  too  de- 
termined to  maintain  it  in  its  broadest  and  fullest  sense,  to 
be  your  accomplices.  It  is  as  the  friends  of  liberty,  it  is  in 
the  name  of  liberty,  a  sacred  name  for  us,  and  which  you 
only  profane,  that  we  oppose  you,  and  resist  to  the  utmost 
your  revolutionary  schemes,  and  your  anti-liberal,  your  tyran- 
nical movements." 

Conversation  IL 

"You  2:ave,  my  dear  uncle,  in  our  last  conversation,  an 
unexpecred  turn  to  the  subject  on  which  we  were  talking, 
and  1  confess  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  the  view 
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you  ])rosentcH] ;  but  I  am  not  Hjitisficd  with  it.  T  think  thoro 
must  h(^  soMU^  sophistry  on  your  part  sonuiu  here,  tiiou;i;h  I 
may  not  \)C  able  to  detect  it.  All  the  UKjre  eiili^^iiteiied  men 
of  our  cnli»jjhtenod  a<j^e  seem  to  have  fully  settled  the  ([uctr- 
tion  that  liberty  is  practicable,  nay,  conceivable,  only  under 
a  democracy.  But  if  liberty  requires  tlie  assertion  and  miiin- 
tenance  of  vested  as  well  as  of  natural  rights,  we  shouhl  l>o 
obliged  to  maintain,  as  a  condition  of  maintaining  liberty, 
even  monarchy  where  it  is  a  vested  right,  and  assert  the 
doctrine  of  legitimacy  to  its  fullest  extent.  We  should  be 
obliged  to  respect  nobility  where  it  is  a  vested  right,  and 
with  it  the  exclusive  privileges  of  rank.  This  is  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  age,  that  I  cannot  accept  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  Dick,  in  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a<i;ainst  my  views,  you  abandon  the  very 
cause  you  espouse.  Natural  rights  rest  on  the  authority  of 
reason,  which  is  the  same  in  all  men,  and  is  no  more  in  all 
men  than  it  is  in  each  particular  man.  They  are  the  rights 
of  each  individual  man,  and  can  neither  be  confirmed  nor 
denied  by  the  authority  of  one  age  or  another.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  consent  of  mankind,  or  with  the 
people,  collectively  taken,  in  any  age  or  country.  The  peo- 
ple can  neither  give  them  nor  take  them  away,  for  they  are 
the  rights  of  man  as  man,  and  therefore  are  good  against  the 
people  acting  as  sovereigns,  good  against  kings  and  nobles, 
good  against  all  human  authority  whatever.  If  then  you 
allow  an  appeal  beyond  the  individual  to  the  age,  to  the 
ages,  to  the  community,  to  the  people,  you  recognize  rights 
not  included  in  the  list  of  natural  rights.  Either  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  an  authority  which  has  the  right  to  give 
the  law  to  the  reason  of  the  individual,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is, 
you  abandon  your  doctrine ;  if  it  is  not,  it  deserves  no  con- 
sideration with  me,  and  even  if  it  condemns  my  views,  I  am 
under  no  obligation  to  abandon  them.  You  cannot  assert 
the  supremacy  of  my  natural  rights  as  man,  and  then  call  in 
the  opinion  of  the  age  as  an  authority  to  which  I  must  sub- 
mit. Moreover,  the  authority  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
whatever  it  be,  is  not  and  cannot  be  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  century,  and  can  never  set  aside  the  authority  of  all 
the  ages  which  have  preceded  it.  If  you  may  appeal  to  it 
in  support  of  your  denial,  I  may  appeal  to  all  its  predeces- 
sors in  support  of  my  assertion  of  vested  rights,  for  they 
have  all  asserted  them,  and  indeed  even  those  who  deny 
them  in  this  age  are  only  a  minority,  wbo  have  less  right 
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than  we  old  fogies  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

''But  if  we  are  the  minority,  we  nevertheless  represent 
the  intelligence  of  this  century." 

"In  your  own  estimation,  very  possibly ;  in  reality,  not 
so  certain.  You  have  given  me  no  remarkable  proofs  of 
your  superior  intelh'gence,  and  when  you  have  more  years 
over  your  head,  you  will  not  need  any  one  to  tell  you  that 
much  wliich  you  now  call  your  wisdom  is  nothing  but  igno- 
rance and  folly.  In  my  youth,  I  reasoned  as  you  do,  and 
prided  myself  as  being  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  past 
ages.  I  gloried  in  the  name  of  reform,  and  I  was  madder 
than  you  are  in  my  zeal  for  political  changes  and  social  amel- 
iorations. Hitherto,  I  said,  the  world  has  gone  wholly 
wrong ;  nobody  has  really  understood  the  true  science  of 
government  and  sociecy.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  true  science  is  possible,  and  true  wisdom 
is  conceived.  I  thought  I  and  my  radical  associates  were 
the  only  sages  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  that  the  hopes 
of  mankind  were  centred  in  us,  or  rather  in  myself  alone, 
as  their  chief.  But  I  have  lived  lono;  enouo^h,  Dick,  to  lauirh 
at  my  folly,  and  to  see  that  my  egotism  was  the-  result  of 
my  feeble  understanding  and  deplorable  ignorance.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  world  could  not  have  survived 
m}^  loss,  or  when  I  could  not  have  died  without  its  suffering 
any  serious  detriment.  He  is  a  very  ignorant  man  who 
fancies  all  ignorant  but  himself,  and  a  very  proud  man  who 
imagines  that  he  is  superior  to  all  the  world  beside.  Hso 
little  of  our  lofty  estimate  of  our  own  superior  knowledge 
is  the  result  of  our  real  ignorance.  We  fancy  we  understand 
propositions,  simply  because  we  do  not  understand  tln.Mn, 
because  we  have  not  penetrated  to  their  real  significance, 
and  comprehended  them  in  their  various  relations  with  other 
propositions.  In  early  life  we  take  without  examination  the 
principles  or  premises  which  the  popular  sentiment  of  our 
age,  our  country,  or  our  circle  gives  us  ;  from  these  we  draw 
conclusions,  sometimes  logical,  and  sometimes  illogical,  and 
then  assume  these  conclusions  as  certain  truths  according  to 
which  the  world  should  be  constructed,  society  oi*ganized, 
and  government  constituted  and  administered.  Finding, 
the  moment  that  we  look  out  of  ourselves,  that  the  world  is 
constructed,  society  organized,  and  government  constituted 
and  administered  on  precisely  contrary  principles,  we  assume 
the  attitude  of  hostility  to  all  generally  received  principles 
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and  iisaf];os,  and  bcliove  it  our  inission  to  rcvolutionizo  tlio 
\vlu)lo  moral,  social,  and  |)olitic;d  world,  and  nM)r<^ani/(;  tlio 
wholo  ac'conliiiii;  to  tlio  conclusions  wc  have  drawn  from  tho 
premises  furnished  us  by  i)oj)ular  opinion. 

''  All  this  is  very  natural,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  ,be 
very  hard  u})on  the  youn<^  men  of  our  age.  In  nine  castas 
out  of  ten,  those  who  reject  with  liorror  their  conclusions, 
maintain  with  a  dogged  tenacity  their  premises.  1  had  the 
temerity  when  a  young  man  to  publish  an  essay  in  which  I 
only  pushed  the  princi[)les  stoutly  contended  for  by  all  my 
Protestant  and  democratic  countrymen  to  their  logical  con- 
sequences, and  forthwith  I  w^as  denounced  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  as  holding  horrible  doctrines.  They 
were  horrible  doctrmes;  I  now  see  and  own  it;  but  they 
were  doctrines  which  every  Protestant  and  every  democrat 
should  accept,  or  renounce  the  premises  he  holds.  My  error 
was  not  an  error  of  logic,  for  my  conclusions  followed  neces- 
sarily from  my  premises,  but  in  accepting  false  premises; 
the  error  of  my  Protestant  and  democratic  countrymen  was 
not  in  recoiling  from  my  conclusions,  and  denouncing  them 
as  horrible,  but  in  doing  so  while  they  held  the  premises 
which  warranted  them.  1  took  some  interest  in  the  Dorr 
rebellion  in  Rhode  Island,  and  felt  it  my  duty  to  support 
the  public  authorities  against  it.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
visit  the  state  and  give  one  or  two  public  addresses  against 
the  revolutionary  movement  and  in  favor  of  the  party  of 
law  and  order.  My  addresses  were  listened  to  with  suffi- 
cient respect,  and  at  their  conclusion  I  was  invited  to  eat  an 
oyster  with  a  club  composed  of  several  old  dons  of  the  state 
who  had  been  the  firm  supporters  of  the  government  against 
Mr.  Dorr  and  his  party ;  and  yet,  to  my  surprise  and  very 
great  scandal,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  defend  in  this  club 
itself,  against  these  old  dons  themselves,  the  only  principles 
on  which  the  Dorrites  could  be  consistently  condemned. 
The  two  parties  adopted  the  same  principles,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  state,  and  who  had  signal- 
ized himself  in  defence  of  the  constituted  authorities,  boldly 
maintained  against  me  the  popular  right  of  revolution,  and 
that  the  question  between  the  government  party  and  the 
Dorr  party  was  not  one  of  principle,  but  simply  a  question 
of  expediency.  The  constitution  of  this  commonwealth  in 
the  preamble  to  its  bill  of  rights  defines  the  state  to  be  a 
voluntary  association,  and  asserts  the  right  of  revolution  in 
the  broadest  terms;  thus  denying  all  government  in  the  very 
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instrument  in  which  it  constitutes  it,  and  settles  its  powers. 
The  majority  of  our  people  are  Protestants,  and  Protestant- 
ism is  based  on  the  supposed  right  of  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tion, or  the  denial  of  all  authority.  I  cannot  therefore  cast 
all  the  blame  on  you  young  men.  Nay,  I  have  a  respect  for 
you  which  I  have  not  for  the  real  old  fogies  who  oppose  you, 
for  you  have  the  merit  of  being  faithful  to  their  principles, 
which  they  have  not." 

"  But  it  strikes  me.  Uncle  Jack,  that  you  are  hardly  con- 
sistent with  yourself,  when  you  say  my  views  are  embraced 
by  only  a  minority  of  even  our  own  age.  It  would  seem 
from  what  you  have  last  said,  that  the  great  majority  em- 
brace them." 

"  The  majority  embrace  your  premises,  a  minority  only 
accept  your  conclusions ;  not  indeed  because  your  conclu- 
sions are  not  warranted  by  their  premises,  but  because 
their  practical  good  sense  is  stronger  than  their  theoretical 
or  speculative  sense.  It  is  never  more  than  a  small  minor- 
ity of  mankind  that  have  the  courage  to  be  consistent.  I 
have  been  myself  censured  by  even  my  Catholic  brethren  as 
"  more  Catholic  than  Catholicity,"  simply  because  I  love 
consistency  and  venture  to  draw  from  the  premises  which 
every  CathoHc  admits,  and  must  admit,  their  strictl}^  logical 
conclusions.  To  be  more  Catholic  than  Catholicity,  is  not 
to  be  Catholic  at  all,  but  a  heretic  or  an  infidel,  and  yet 
til  jse  good  people  who  denounce  me  as  being  ultra-Catholic 
do  not  pretend,  and  dare  not  pretend,  that,  on  the  points 
even  on  which  they  represent  me  as  ultra,  I  am  heterodox. 
The  meaning  of  their  denunciation  is,  that  I  push  Catholic 
principles  further  than  they  find  it  convenient  to  go  with 
me.  The  sin  which  they  would  lay  to  my  charge  is  not  a 
sin  of  heresy,  material  or  formal,  but  a  sin  of  imprudence  ; 
and  they,  in  order  to  guard  against  my  assumed  impru- 
dence, not  unfrequently  fall  into  real  heresy  of  doctrine. 
The  spirit  of  compromise,  of  obtaining  a  settlement  of 
difficulties  by  splitting  the  difference,  as  we  see  in  our 
high-church  Episcopalians,  who  try  to  find  a  via  media 
between  Catholic  truth  and  Protestant  falsehood,  is  a 
very  prevalent  spirit,  and  has  done  and  does  no  little  mis- 
chief." 

"  You  forget,  uncle,  that  I  am  a  Protestant,  as  you  your- 
self were  at  mv  age." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,  since  I  pray  day  and  niii^ht 
for  your  conversion.     Yet  Protestant  as  you  are,  you  may 
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fiiul  youni::  C:itli(>lics  ciioni^li  who  ^o  witli  yoii  luiiirt  uimI 
soul  six  (lavs  out  of  sovi'ii.  Suiiic  of  tlic^  most  ral)i(l  .Jjic()- 
hiiis  in  the  country,  aiul  who  [)ush  thi;  (kMiiocratic  th)(;t^im^s 
of  our  I'ouii!  rvui'jn  to  thu  most  ihini^erous  extrcMiics,  were 
hroui^lit  U|)  (^ath(»li('s.  Th(^  worst  radicals  ahroad  areor 
wiMV  noniiiially  Oatholics.  The  founders  of  Prcjtestantisiii 
had  all  heen  Catholics,  Lutlier,  Calvin,  Zwin^li,  Mehineh- 
tlion.  Bacon,  Ilenrv  \'1II.  and  his  daughter  Klizaheth,  ar.d 
her  secretary  Cecil.  There  are  a  lai'iz:e  nuniher  who  will  he 
danuied  as  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants  and  inlidels. 
Yoltaire  was  reared  a  CathoHc,  and  so  were  D'Alenibert, 
Diderot,  Condorcet,  and  the  majority  of  the  French  philos- 
opliers  of  the  hist  century.  Joseph  II.  of  Germany,  and,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  his  minister  Ivaunitz,  were  nominally 
Catliolics.  Comparatively  few  men,  I  tell  you,  Dick, 
have  the  couraii^e  to  be  consistent,  and  the  majority  seek 
by  one  set  of  principles  to  serve  God  and  save  their  souls, 
and  by  another  to  serve  Mammon  and  make  sure  of  the 
world.  Protestantism  is  essentially  anarchical,  at  war  with 
all  authority  and  all  vested  rights,  and  yet  there  are 
Protestants  who  in  practice  are  stanch  upholders  of  au- 
thority, and  able  defenders  of  liberty  in  its  truest  and 
broadest  sense.  The  church  is  conservative,  every  con- 
sistent son  of  the  church  must  be  conservative,  and  yet 
there  are  Catholic  radicals  as  well  as  Protestant  radicals." 
"  How  do  you  account  for  this  fact,  uncle  ?  " 
"  I  account  for  it,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  fact,  tliat 
the  flesh,  with  its  concupiscence,  remains  in  all  men  after 
ba])tism,  and  therefore  in  Catholics  as  well  as  in  others ; 
and  the  flesh  seeks  naturally  the  world,  with  its  vanities 
and  its  pride,  and  to  seek  reason,  to  seek  always  God,  tlie 
right,  the  truth,  demands  self-denial,  a  warfare  against  the 
flesh,  a  strong  and  continued  effort,  which  few  have  the 
resolution  to  make.  I  account  for  it,  in  the  second  place, 
by  the  prevalence  of  false  notions  in  all  modern  communi- 
ties, which  supply  a  set  of  false  premises  and  dangerous 
maxims  to  both  young  and  old.  Pi'otestantism  grew  out 
of  the  old  heathen  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  orders,  or  the  Mani- 
cheism  propagated  and  transmitted  by  various  heretical 
sects,  and  the  civil  authorities  and  their  supporters.  Prot- 
estantism gave  birth  to  the  Baconian  philosophy  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  in  France.  These 
two  philosophies  have  passed  into  general  Kterature,   and 
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i;-iven  Protestant  premises  to  the  great  body  of  tlie  young 
in  all  countries,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.  All  gen- 
oral  literature  has  become  pagan,  and  therefore  Protestant. 
Protestant  philosophy  has  permeated  the  whole  modern 
world,  and  hence,  save  in  what  is  expressly  of  dogma  and 
ritual,  the  whole  thought  of  our  times  has  become  un- 
'atholic.  Uncatholic  premises,  in  relation  to  society,  to 
])olitics,  to  earthly  felicity,  are  the  first  premises  adopted 
by  our  educated  youth,  and  from  these  they  are  diffused 
to  a  frightful  extent  even  among  the  uneducated.  In  our 
own  country,  the  tendency,  you  well  know,  is  to  a  wild  and 
rabid  democracy,  and  Catholics  have  felt  it  dangerous  to 
resist  that  tendency ;  and  some  have  even  attempted  to 
show  that  Catholicity  favors  it.  Your  great  standing  charge 
against  our  religion  is,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  democ- 
i-acy.  We  naturally  seek  to  repel  this  charge,  and  our 
easiest  way  to  do  it  is  to  show  ourselves  extremely  demo- 
cratic. Moreover,  the  majority  of  our  Catholics  are  emi- 
grants from  foreign  monarchical  states,  where  for  ages  they 
had  suffered  the  most  cruel  oppression.  JSTothing  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  ascribe  their  oppression  there 
to  monarchy,  and  the  liberty  they  enjoy  here  to  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  although  nothing  is  farther 
from  the  truth. 

"  Then,  again,  you  must  remember,  my  dear  boy,  tliat 
men  are  governed  more  by  their  passions  and  their  inter- 
ests than  they  are  by  their  principles.  Catholics  are  not 
seldom  worse  than  their  principles,  Protestants  are  some- 
times superior  to  their  principles  ;  or  rather  Catholics  often 
abandon  certain  Catholic  principles  which  some  Protestants 
now  and  then  adhere  to.  Lord  Aberdeen  showed  more 
Catholic  principle  in  opposing,  recently,  in  the  English 
Parliament,  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  than  did  Lord 
r>eaumont  or  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstc}^  in  denouncing  the 
measure  which  called  forth  that  bill.  We  often  find,  in 
reading  history,  courtly  prelates  who  side  with  the  court 
against  the  cliurch,  and  seldom  do  we  find  a  Catholic  states- 
man or  politician  that  has  not  at  least  a  dash  of  Maniche- 
ism,  and  is  not  disposed  to  uphold  the  temporal  against  the 
spiritual  power.  Worldly  interests  have,  over  most  men, 
during  the  more  active  poj'tion  of  their  lives,  a  predominat- 
ing inlluence,  and  in  pursuing  them  they  forget  their  God 
and  their  religion,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world 
live  and  act  as  if  there  were  no  God,  or  as  if  God  had  no 
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luisiiioss  to  incddlc  witli  tlic  tniiporal  onlcr.  Xobody  can 
<l(tiil)t  that  .laiiuvs  II.  of  I*]n;^Haii(l  was  sincerely  attached  to 
I  lie  (^itholic  faith,  l)ut  h(^  was  far  onou«j:]i  from  inaiiitainiu;; 
Calholic  nionils  and  ninnncrs;  and  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  was  riskinijj  his  crown  for  his  faitli,  lie  kei)t  his  inistresseH, 
and  was  very  remote  from  listening  as  a  dutiful  son  to  the 
])rudent  advice  of  the  Holy  Father.  AVe  find  tliousands  of 
(^atholics  in  our  days  who  would  die  sooner  than  renounce 
tluMr  faith,  who  yet  arc  real  atheists  or  pantheists  in  their 
politics.  Interest,  passion,  false  philosophy,  triumph  over 
their  faitli  in  practice,  and  leave  them  to  act  in  real  hostil- 
ity to  their  religion.  It  is  in  this  way  I  account  for 
the  fact  that  so  many  Catholics  arc  Protestants  six  days  out 
of  seven." 

"  But  how  do  you  make  good  your  assertion,  Uncle  Jack, 
that  Protestantism  originated  in  Maniclieism  ? " 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  had  an  exclusively  ]\rani- 
^hean  origin,  for  in  some  respects  it  had  an  atheistic  origin  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  assumption  of  the  superiority  of  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual.  But,  practically  considered,  it 
originated  in  the  quarrels  between  the  two  powers.  Save 
at  brief  intervals,  the  leading  temporal  powers  of  Euroi)e 
iiave  been  and  are  Manichean.  The  essence  of  Manicheism 
is  the  assertion  of  two  eternal  and  independent  principles,  a 
dual  first  and  dual  final  cause  of  all  things.  The*  doc- 
trine almost  always  maintained,  or  at  least  acted  on,  by  tem- 
})oral  governments,  is  what  since  16S2  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  Gallicanism,  and  Gallicanism  involves  the  essential 
])rinciple  of  Manicheism.  It  asserts  a  dual  end  or  final 
€ause  of  man,  and  therefore  by  implication  asserts  a  dual 
first  cause  or  orio:in.  It  assumes  the  church  and  the  state 
to  be  two  distinct  and  independent  powers,  or  that  the  sec- 
ular and  the  spiritual  have  each  an  end  of  its  own  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  that  of  the  other.  If  this  be 
true,  the  two  orders  cannot  have  had  the  same  first  cause. 
Unity  of  the  first  cause  implies  unity  of  the  final  cause.  If 
you  assert  the  unity  of  the  final  cause,  you  must  assert  that 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  are  ordered  to  one  and  the 
same  end,  and  then  it  is  absurd  to  assert  them  as  two  co- 
existing and  mutually  independent  orders.  One  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  other,  and  either  the  spiritual  must  be 
for  the  temporal,  or  the  temporal  for  the  spiritual,  and  sub- 
ject to  it.  But  as  Gallicanism  denies  this  subordination,  it 
must  admit  two  ends  of  man,  each  absolute,  one  secular,  the 
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other  spiritual ;  then  it  must  admit  two  mutually  distinct 
and  independent  Hrst  causes  of  man  ;  then  two  eternally 
distinct  and  independent  principles,  which  is  the  essence  of 
Manicheism. 

"  Protestantism  is  only  full-blown  Gallicanism,  and  Prot- 
estants are  distinguished  from  Galileans  only  in  being  a  lit- 
tle more  daring,  and  drawing  one  or  two  conclusions  which 
the  Gallican  shrinks  from.  Protestantism  not  only  asserts 
the  two  principles,  but  it  completes  its  Manicheism  by  mak- 
ing one  good  and  tlie  other  wicked.  According  to  it  the 
secular  or  principle  represented  by  the  state  is  the  good 
principle,  and  the  spiritual  or  principle  represented  by  the 
church  is  the  bad  or  wicked  principle.  Hence  it  calls  the 
church  the  'mystery  of  iniquity,'  and  the  pope  Hhe  man  of 
sin,'  'Antichrist.'  Protestants  claim  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  Albigenses,  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  Pauli- 
cians,  who  were,  as  is  well-known,  Manicheans.  I  might 
prove  Protestantism  to  be  Manichean,  when  not  atheistic  in 
its  character,  by  an  examination  of  its  early  dogmas,  but  it 
is  not  necessary." 

"You  would  then  maintain  that  Gallicanism  contains 
the  germs  of  all  that  you  find  to  condemn  in  us  liberals  of 
to-day." 

"  Most  assuredly.  You  are  all  children  of  the  old  French 
revolution,  and  that  revolution  was  only  the  last  word  of 
Gallicanism.  The  Gallican  bishops  in  the  first  place,  eman- 
cipated the  temporal  order  from  the  spiritual,  and  asserted 
its  independence ;  and  in  the  second,  by  undertaking  to  de- 
fine the  extent  and  limits  of  the  papal  power,  they  practi- 
cally asserted  the  right  of  subjects  to  judge  their  sovereign. 
They  transferred  to  the  spiritual  order  the  principles  on 
which  the  English  rebels  had  acted  in  the  civil  order,  and 
deprived  authority  in  both  orders  of  all  its  sacredness.  The 
convention,  in  judging  Louis  XYI.  and  condemning  him  to 
death,  only  a})plied  to  the  civil  order  the  principles  asserted 
by  the  assembly  of  1GS2.  The  assembly  consecrated  the 
principle  of  rebellion  by  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  powers 
of  their  spiritual  chief,  and  the  principle  of  rebellion  once 
consecrated,  all  authority  is  denied,  all  vested  rights  are  an- 
nulled, and  nothing  can  be  asserted  but  the  simple  natural 
rights  of  man  as  man,  which  ends  either  in  pure  individual- 
ism, or  in  pure  social  despotism  ;  that  is,  either  in  atheism  or 
pantheism.  All  the  dangerous  heresies  of  our  times  were 
in  principle  sustained,  almost  from  the  first,  by  the  leading 
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luonnroliios  of  Europe,  in  spito  of  the  aiiMtlicinnfl  of  tlio 
clnircli.  Mild  tli(vsi»  inoiiMrcliics  jire  now  r(\'»plni^  their  n^wanl. 
It  is  j)rrh;i|)s  titlini;-  th;it  they  should  he  punishcMJ  hy  their 
own  sins."' 

''But  I  tliou^'ht  (iallicjins  were  Catholics,  Jind  tlie  hotter 
chiss  of  (.'athoHc's/' 

''  They  arc,  donhtless,  Cutliolies  af;^iiinst  wliom  Protes- 
tants have  the  fewest  objections  to  nri»-e,  whicdi  to  a  Catlio- 
lie  mind  is  not  mucli  to  tlieir  credit.  (Jaliicans  who  do  not 
jnish  their  principles  to  their  h)<;'ical  conclusions,  who  really 
suhtnit  to  the  sovereipi  pontill"  as  supreme  pastor  and  ^^)V- 
ernor  of  the  church,  and  neither  in  tlieory  nor  in  practice 
deny  liis  spiritual  supremacy,  are,  doubtless.  Catholics;  but 
that  does  not  say  that  Galiicanism,  loi^ically  developed,  is 
not  an  unsound  opinion,  and  destructive  of  all  legitimate 
authority,  and  incom})atible  with  that  reverence  and  sub- 
mission which  we  owe  to  tlie  Holy  See.  The  four  articles 
may  not  have  been  formally  condemned;  indeed,  we  are 
told  that  they  have  not  been,  bnt  the  Holy  See  has  shown, 
on  more  occasions  than  one,  that  it  disapproves  them.  In- 
nocent XI.  annulled  them,  and  declared  them  of  no  author- 
ity ;  and  Pius  VL,  in  his  bull  Auctorem  Fidel  against  the 
acts  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoia,  seems  to  me  to  come  very  near 
expressly  condemning  them.  Pius  IX.  seems  also  to  have 
condemned  the  very  principle  of  the  lirst  of  them,  which  I 
regard  as  the  worst,  in  his  recent  condemnation  of  Profes- 
sor Nuytz's  work  on  Canon  Law,  and  Bailly's  Theology 
heretofore  used  in  several  French  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 
Ilow^ever,  of  these  matters  I  am  no  judge.  I  only  know 
that  these  articles  are  not,  and  never  were,  accepted  at 
Pome  ;  and  I  seek  to  be  a  Catholic  as  they  are  Catholics  at 
Pome,  not  merely  as  they  are  at  Paris,  for  Pome,  not  Paris, 
holds  the  chair  oi'  Peter.  Yet  the  French  are  not  the  worst 
Galileans  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose 
that  Galiicanism,  save  at  the  court,  predominates  in  France. 
The  doctrine,  since  it  was  attacked  by  De  Maistre,  has  lost 
ground,  and  the  immense  majority  of  the  French  bishops 
and  clergy  reject  it  as  strenuously  as  I  do.  It  is  retained 
now  by  very  few  anywhere,  except  by  the  laity,  and  they, 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  abandon  it.  The  ultramontane  doc- 
trine is,  no  doubt,  very  odious  to  the  civil  power,  and  to 
non-Catholics ;  but  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
all  odious  as  it  is,  we  are  not  a  little  indebted  for  the  won- 
derful increase  of  Catholicity  during  the  last  thirty  years  to 
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its  fearless  and  energetic  assertion.  Gallicanism  is  a  species 
of  old  fogjism,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  such 
is  powerless.  Even  non-Catholics  are  forced  to  respect  the 
Catholic  who  is  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  be  true  to  the 
most  rigid  doctrine  of  his  church." 

Conversation    III. 

*^  Forgive  me,  mj  dear  uncle,  but  jou  seem  to  me  as  little 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  as  I  am.  To  you,  as  well 
as  to  me,  the  world  is  out  of  joint.  The  child  is  the  father 
of  the  man,  and  I  suspect  you  have  still,  as  in  youth,  the 
spirit  of  a  reformer." 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  my  dear  Dick. 
We  retain  usually  through  life  our  early  characteristics.  St. 
Paul  retained  the  same  zeal,  the  same  energy,  the  same 
earnestness,  the  same  unreserved  devotion  to  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  God,  that  had  distinguished  the 
young  Saul  of  Tarsus.  St.  Augustine,  the  Catholic  bishop, 
retained  the  tenderness,  the  activity,  the  inquisitive  and  pen- 
etrating intellect,  the  same  tendencj^  to  give  himself  up 
heart  and  soul  to  whatever  he  undertook,  that  had  charac- 
terized Augustine  the  rhetorician ;  and  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
as  a  priest  and  missionary,  had  the  same  desire  of  excelling 
that  he  had  shown  in  his  literary  and  philosopliical  studies. 
Conversion  does  not  change  one's  nature,  or  the  original 
bent  of  one's  character ;  it  changes  simply  the  direction  of 
his  affections,  the  objects  on  which  he  places  them,  and  the 
motives  from  which  he  acts.  Ko  doubt  I  am  the  same  man 
that  I  was  before  my  conversion,  with  the  same  mental  and 
moral  characteristics.  I  am  just  as  little  contented  with 
wliat  I  see  that  is  wrong,  and  just  as  earnest  in  pursuit  of 
those  ameliorations  which  I  regard  as  necessary  and  practi- 
cable, as  ever  I  was ;  but  I  hope  from  higher  and  purer 
motives,  and  with  a  juster  understandin<r  of  the  changes  to 
be  effected,  and  the  means  of  effecting  them.  I  am  an  old 
man,  but  not  in  reality  an  old  fogy,  though  it  pleases  my 
young  friends  to  regard  me  as  one,  and  to  them  I  perhaps 
am  one.  An  old  fogy  is  one  who,  from  indolence,  interest, 
or  cowardice,  refuses  to  push  the  principles  he  holds  to  their 
legitimate  consequences,  or  condemns  his  more  consistent 
brethren  for  laboring  to  effect  those  changes  which  are 
authorized  by  the  principles  which  he  and  they  hold  in 
common.     Thus  a  Protestant  who  opposes  those  who  push 
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thoir  denials  to  the  Jibsoluto  rojoction  of  CMiriKtianity,  an 
K|)isco|)all;m  who  wars  aij^aifist  dissent,  a  Protestant  elinreli- 
niaii  who  throws  up  his  liands  in  holy  hormi-  at  the  [*nri- 
tan,  the  English  whig  that  frowns  upon  the  English  radical, 
the  American  democrat  that  tali<s  of  law  and  order,  or  the 
Cartesian,  that  objects  to  ])rivate  judgment,  and  appeals  to 
authoi-ity,  is  an  old  fogy,  because  he  will  not  follow  out  nor 
suffer  otliers  to  follow  out  his  principles.  Ug  says  two  and 
two,  but  will  neither  add  nor  suiTer  you  to  add,  wake  four. 
Indeed,  all  except  strict,  thorough-going  Catholics  have 
more  or  less  of  the  old  fogy  in  their  character.  For  myself, 
I  love  the  free,  bold,  consistent  mind  that  pushes  its  princi- 
])les  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  and  recoils  from  an  in- 
consequence as  from  a  mortal  sin,  even  when  it  is  in  error; 
and  I  have  more  respect  for  the  young  Sauls  who  breathe 
forth  threatenings  and  death  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  than  I  have  for  the  Gallios  who  care  for  none  of 
these  things.  There  is  always  hope  of  a  man  who  has  the 
courage  or  the  energy  to  be  consistent ;  such  a  man  has 
principles,  and  is  capable  of  distinguishing  between  truth 
and  falsehood-  You  have  only  to  show  him  that  his  prem- 
ises are  false,  to  lead  him  to  embrace  the  truth. 

''  But  if  things  are  out  of  joint  with  me  as  well  as  with 
you,  they  are  not  so  for  the  same  reason,  nor  do  I  seek  to 
set  them  right  by  the  same  means.  You  are  a  Cartesian, 
and  would  begin  by  destroying  all  existing  institutions  and 
denvino^  all  existino:  beliefs.  You  would  annihilate  the 
old  world,  and  create  a  new  one.  I  am  less  ambitious.  My 
notions  of  reform  ai'e  restricted  to  the  riirhtuseof  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  hearty  conformity  to  the  institutions  which  God 
has  already  given  us.  You  would  make  yourselves  gods, 
and  be  always  anniliilatino^  old  worlds  and  creatino;  new 
ones ;  I  would  liave  men  understand  that  they  are  crea- 
tures, and  that  their  business  is  to  love  and  serve  their 
Creator,  and  and  to  seek  the  ends  he  had  ordained  by  the 
means  he  has  provided.  My  work  is  much  humbler  than 
yours,  but  perhaps  in  the  end  it  will  amount  to  somewhat 


more." 


"  I  do  not  precisely  understand  you,  uncle,  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive why  you  should  call  me  a  Cartesian.  I  have  no  re- 
spect for  that  shallow  Frenchman.  I  have  studied,  you 
know,  in  Germany,  where  we  have  little  respect  for  any 
thing  French." 

"  Descartes  regarded  it  as  his  mission  to  reform  philoso- 
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pliy,  to  take  away  all  uncertainty  in  regard  to  philosophical 
questions,  and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  the  scandalous 
wranglings  of  pliilosophers.  A  great  and  noble  mission, 
perhaps ;  but  he  began,  or  laid  it  down  that  we  ought  to 
l3eo^in,  by  doubting  all  things, — all  our  previous  scientific 
notions,  all  our  religious  beliefs,  the  universe,  and  even  God 
himself, — and  to  admit  nothing  save  as  we  demonstrate  its 
truth.  Consequently  he  compelled  himself  to  begin  in 
nothing,  and  from  nothing  to  reconstruct  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, religion  and  science,  man  and  society.  The  poor  man 
carried  his  doubt  as  far  as  he  could,  but  his  egotism  was  too 
great  for  him  to  doubt  himself,  and  so  he  exclaims.  Eureka! 
Cogito,  ergo  sum^ — I  think,  therefore  I  exist.  Having  thus 
by  a  miserable  sophism  proved  his  own  existence,  he  pro- 
ceeds from  the  conception  of  his  own  ego  to  demonstrate, 
after  the  manner  of  the  geometricians,  God,  man,  and  the  uni- 
verse, which  of  course  could  on  his  hypothesis  be  only 
modes  or  affections  of  himself.  You  adopt  his  method. 
You  begin  by  doubting  or  denying  whatever  exists,  by 
sweeping  away  the  existing  world  and  starting  with  your 
new  world  from  nothing,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  from 
your  sublime  self.  But  as  man  has  no  proper  creative 
power,  you  can  obtain  by  your  labors  only  nothing,  or  at 
best  only  self.  He  who  begins  in  philosophizing  by  denial 
or  doubt,  can  never  arrive  at  an  affirmation,  and  that  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  a  product  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  doubt  and  incredulity  of  the 
eighteenth,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  It  reduced  to  almost 
nothing  the  sphere  of  revelation,  enlarged  beyond  all  bounds 
that  of  natural  reason,  and  at  the  same  time  threw  doubt  on 
reason  itself.  How  it  could  ever  have  obtained  the  vogue 
it  has  among  men  who  have  no  sceptical  tendencies,  is  to 
me  a  mysterj'.  I  find  its  method  defended  in  the  most 
popular  text-books  of  philosophy  used  in  the  schools  of 
France  and  this  country  even  at  the  present  moment,  and  I 
have  been  much  pleased  to  find  the  Civiltd  Cattolica^  at 
Home,  during  the  last  year,  opening  its  batteries  against  it. 
He  who  would  pliiloso])hize  must  begin,  not  by  denying, 
but  by  afiirming,  in  truth,  not  in  falsehood,  if  he  means  to 
arrive  at  truth  for  result." 

So  he  that  would  reform  what  is  amiss  in  society  or  in 
the  administration  of  government  must  begin  with  a  tnith, 
something  positive,  and  proceed  to  maintain  it,  and  lal)or 
not  for  organic  changes,  but  for  the  simple  correction  of 
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nlmsos;  that  is,  to  hi-iiiLC  '^i^-''  to  the  riL^it  use  of  the;  institu- 
tions (toiI  ill  his  |)rovi(hMK!0  has  foiUKhjd  for  thcnn.  In  Ix;- 
«;inninji;  by  (h'stroyini;-,  yon  deprive  yourself  of  the  spot  on 
which  to  ri^st  the  fuh'nnn  of  your  lever;  you  have  notliini^ 
to  work  with,  and  therefon^  ean  sul)stitute  nothini^  in  th(i 
j)hiee  of  what  you  destroy.  Luther  iniai^ined  abuses  in 
the  churcli  and  he  soui^ht  to  remedy  them,  not  by  la])or- 
inoj  to  remove  the  ol)staclcs  which  the  church  everywhere 
encountorod  to  lier  free  and  salutary  action,  not  by  exert- 
ini>-  his  <;'ifts  to  induce  men,  cleric  and  laic,  to  conform 
to  her  discipline,  but  by  attacking  the  church  lierself, 
casting  off  her  authorit}"  and  founding  a  new  church  of  his 
own.  You  know  the  result.  Others  followed  him,  and 
thought  his  church  was  quite  imperfect,  and  set  to  work 
to  make  a  new  one  in  its  place.  These  were  followed  by 
others  who  treated  their  wH)rk  as  they  had  treated  Luther's, 
and  thus  on  down  to  our  time,  till  you  more  advanced  Prot- 
estants have  found  yourselves  without  any  church,  and,  giv- 
ing up  church-making  in  despair,  boldly  maintain  that  no 
church  is  necessary,  and,  indeed,  that  the  grand  uiistake  com- 
mitted by  all  Protestants  since  breaking  away  from  the  old 
church  has  been  in  supposing  a  churcli  of  some  sort  is  needed. 
Luther's  work,  which  started  with  destruction,  has  resulted 
only  in  destruction.  Neither  he  nor  his  followers  have  been 
able  to  construct  any  thing.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  dogmas  of  faith.  Luther  thought  that  he  must  reform  the 
creed  of  Christendom.  He  began  by  denying  a  few  articles, 
thoui>:h  retainino'  the  laro^er  number.  His  followers  thousjht 
he  retained  too  many,  and  they  denied  a  few  more ;  their 
followers  thouo-ht  the  denial  ous-ht  to  be  carried  a  little  fur- 
ther,  and  each  new  generation  has  carried  it  still  further,  till 
now  the  great  body  of  living  Protestants  have  denied  the 
whole  creed,  from  the  credo  in  Patrem  omnipotentem  dow^n 
to  the  vitani  ceternam.  You  reject  all  dogmatic  theology,  re- 
solve Christianity  into  a  sentiment  of  the  heart,  which  many 
of  vou  are  beo'innino;  to  resolve  into  mere  lust.  Beoinnino* 
by  destroying,  you  can  end  only  in  destruction  ;  beginning 
by  stripping  off  one  garment  after  another,  you  needs  must 
find  yourselves  at  last  reduced  to  simple  nakedness.  In 
society  you  arrive  at  the  same  sad  result.  You  begin  by 
attacking  the  government  and  its  institutions,  denying  all 
vested  rights,  and  you  find  yourselves  thrown  out  of  civil 
society,  out  of  a  well-ordered  state,  back  into  a  state  of  pure 
nature,  below  that  of  our  American  savages.     All  this  is 
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inevitable,  if  you  start  as  destructives,  and  the  more  logical 
and  daring  you  are,  and  the  fewer  old  fogies  you  have 
among  you,  the  sooner  you  will  find  yourselves  at  this  sad 
termination  of  all  your  labors. 

''  Count,  my  dear  Dick,  the  liistory  of  the  past  as  worth 
something.  You  know  that  I  have  been  stating  to  you  only 
simple  historical  facts.  You  have  the  history  of  the  ref- 
ormation before  you.  In  religion  Luther  engendered  Yol- 
taire,  in  philosophy  Descartes,  in  politics  Jean  Jacques 
Ronsseau,  in  morals  Helvetius.  In  religion  you  have  ended 
ill  the  rejection  of  the  supernatural,  in  philosophy  in  doubt 
and  nihilism,  in  politics  in  anarchy,  in  morals  in  the  sancti- 
fication  of  lust.  Here  is  the  fact  which  you  cannot  deny, 
which  stares  you  in  the  face,  and  with  which  all  Protestant- 
dom  groans.  This  fact  ought  to  liave  followed,  it  is  a  logi- 
cal consequence  of  your  premises,  and  you  need  not  imagine 
that  you  can,  by  going  through  your  process  again,  arrive 
at  any  other  result." 

"  You  may  be  shocked,  my  dear  uncle,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  arrive  at  any  other  result.  I  read  history  as  you  do,  and 
I  acknowledge  that  the  movement  of  the  reformation  has 
been  precisely  as  you  describe  it.  I  accept  the  result 
obtained  by  the  more  advanced  Protestant  party.  That 
result  is  wliat  was  implied  in  Luther's  movement,  only  he 
knew  it  not,  and  it  brings  us  back  to  pure  and  primitive 
Christianity,  to  Christianity  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  its 
Aiitlior,  though  his  ignorant  and  superstitious  disciples, 
with  their  minds  obfuscated  by  their  Jewish  prejudices, 
never  understood  it.  The  churcli  lias  never  done  justice  to 
the  free  and  noble  thought  of  her  Master.  She  has  applied 
to  a  future  world,  to  a  supposed  life  after  death,  what  he 
understood  of  this  world,  and  applied  to  an  extramundane 
(Tod  what  he  affirmed  only  of  God  in  man.  He  taught  that 
God  has  come  in  the  flesh,  and  that  the  God  we  are  to  love, 
worship,  and  obey  is  the  God  that  lives,  moves,  and  speaks 
in  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  man's  own  nature, — those 
very  instincts  and  aspirations  which  the  church  condemns 
and  commands  us  to  mortify.  It  is  the  man-God  that 
Christianity  proposes  to  the  worship  of  man, — God  in  the 
flesh  that  she  bids  us  adore.  To  be  true  followers  of  Christ, 
then,  we  must  renounce  all  your  sacerdotal  doctrines  and 
spiritualistic  dreams,  and  put  man  in  the  place  you  assign 
to  your  God,  the  earth  in  the  place  of  your  imaginary 
heaven,  and  the  flesh  in  the  rank  you  claim  for  the  bpirit. 
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IToro  is  the  tnio  and  <^('iniiiHi  doctriiio  of  Iliiii  whose  naino 
voii  wi'oni;" fully  usui'p,  and  to  this  th(5  nifonnation  has,  per- 
haps Mixainst  its  intention,  conducted  us,  and  tlicnd'ore  wo 
honor  it.  This  is  the  mighty  progress  it  has  enahled  us  to 
make." 

"  A  progress,  by  the  way,  in  losing, — a  sort  of  progress 
wliieh  you  cannot  continue  niucli  longer,  for  I  do  not  see 
what  more  you  have  to  k)se.  You  have  reached  the  hist 
stage  this  side  of  nowhere,  and  another  step,  and  you  must 
vanish  in  endless  vacuity.  In  phiin  words,  if  I  understand 
you,  my  dear  Dick,  ancl  I  ought  to  understand  you,  for — 
I  blush  to  confess  it — I  once  held  your  very  doctrine,  you 
would  have  me  hold  that  the  divine  Founderof  our  religion 
came  into  the  world  to  teach  us  that  there  is  for  us  no  God 
but  man,  to  free  us  from  all  religion,  from  all  moral  obli- 
gation, and  to  bid  us  live  as  we  list, — atheism  for  doctrine, 
and  Epicureanism  for  morals.  You  have,  indeed,  made  a 
marvellous  progress — backAvards.  Why,  my  dear  Dick,  the 
devil  must  be  in  his  dotage,  or  else  he  finds  you  very  easily 
duped.  Your  so-called  Christianity,  under  the  name  of 
heathenism  or  carnal  Judaism,  is  a  very  old  doctrine,  and 
has  long  since  been  condemned  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  Satan  preached  it  six  thousand  years  ago  to  our 
first  parents,  and  your  enlightened  nineteenth  century  is  just 
able  to  revive  it.  AYell,  well,  Solomon  was  right  when  he 
said,  '  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  the  thing  that 
is  has  been,  and  the  thing  that  has  been  shall  be.'  Even 
the  devil  has  failed  to  invent  a  new  delusion,  and  you  with 
all  your  w^onderful  progress  have  fallen  into  his  old  snare. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  of  you,  Dick.  1  did  hope  that,  if  a 
heretic  you  were  resolved  to  be,  you  would  at  least  embrace 
a  heresy  not  wholly  discreditable  to  your  intellect.  If  you 
recognize  Christianity  at  all,  or  in  any  sense  the  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ,  you  must  admit  that  he  never  taught  the 
vile  heathenism  you  ascribe  to  him.  It  was  not  because  he 
sought  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  to  promote  the 
worldly  prosperit}^  of  mankind,  that  the  Jews  rejected  him, 
and  refused  to  own  him  as  the  Messiah,  but  because  he  came 
as  a  spiritual  prince,  and  taught  men  to  mortify  their  lusts, 
to  crucify  the  Hesh,  to  trample  the  world  beneath  their  feet, 
and  to  labor  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  the 
meat  that  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  It  was  because 
he  did  not  teach  what  you  allege,  but  the  exact  op])osite, 
that  they    crucified   him  between    two  thieves.      He  con- 
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dernned  the  doctrine  you  ascribe  to  liim  as  heathenism,  as 
you  must  know  if  you  know  any  tiling  of  his  teachings.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  certain  with  regard  to  our  blessed 
Lord,  it  is  that  he  taught  that  our  true  good  is  not  derivable 
from  this  world,  and  is  enjo3^ed  in  this  world  only  by  prom- 
ise ;  that  the  good  of  the  soul  in  all  cases  takes  precedence 
of  the  good  of  the  body;  that,  if  we  will  be  his  disciples, 
we  must  deny  ourselves,  take  up  our  cross,  and  follow  him ; 
that  we  are  to  set  our  affections,  not  on  things  of  the  earth, 
but  on  things  in  heaven,  and  that  we  are  to  lay  up  treasures, 
not  on  the  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  and  thieves 
break  through  and  steal,  bat  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 
He  bids  us  not  fear  him  who  can  kill  the  body,  and  after 
that  hath  no  more  power,  but  him  who  hath  power  to  de- 
stroy both  body  and  soul  in  hell.  !N^o,  my  poor  boy,  you 
cannot  shelter  your  heathenism  and  your  worship  of  the 
flesh  under  his  august  name.  On  this  point  at  least  there 
is  no  difference  between  his  teaching  and  that  of  the  church, 
and  the  Jews  rejected  him  for  precisely  the  same  reasons 
that  you  reject  her.  You  must  either  renounce  your  doc- 
trine of  the  earth,  earthy,  your  deiflcation  of  man.  and  the 
worship  of  lust,  or  not  have  the  audacity  to  call  yourself  a 
Christian  or  to  pretend  that  you  embrace  Christianity." 

"  You  may  be  right,  Uncle  Jack,  but  we  of  the  move* 
ment  party  have  prejudices  enough  against  us  already,  and 
more  than  we  can  easily  overcome.  A  large  portion  of  so- 
called  Christendom  have  indeed  outgrown  the  church,  be- 
come indignant  at  Christian  asceticism,  and  attained  to  the 
very  rational  conclusion,  that  man  is  placed  in  this  world  to 
enjoy  himself,  that  his  present  concern  is  with  this  present 
life,  and  that,  if  a  heaven  hereafter  there  be,  the  best  way 
to  secure  it  will  be  by  making  sui*e  of  a  heaven  on  earth ; 
but  still  many  retain  a  sort  of  reverence  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  and,  bold  as  they  are,  would  not  dare  to  avow  the 
truth  itself  under  another  name.  Truth  indeed  is  truth 
under  any  name,  but  not  every  name  is  equally  good  to  con- 
jure witli.  To  a  great  extent  even  the  far  advanced  are 
still  the  slaves  of  names,  and  require  for  the  present  to  be 
treated  as  nurses  treat  sick  children.  If  we  should  come 
out  and  boldly  disavow  the  name  of  Christ,  and  declare 
what  wo  are  aiming  at  is  in  direct  opposition  to  what  he 
taught,  the  majority  would  shrink  from  going  with  us,  and 
we  should  fail  to  accomplish  the  emancipation  of  mankind. 
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Tt  irt  in  tlio  nanu'  o(  Christ I;mify  tliat  wi^  imist  i)r(>c('t'(|  to 
iMnaiicipate  the;  world  from  Christianity.  'J'his  is  the  way 
taken  by  the  refornieiv  tlienisclvefi.  It  is  very  likely  that 
they  had  views  which  reached  ninch  fnrther  than  their  ad- 
luMvnts  iniaij^ined,  much  fnrther  than  tlieli-  ai»;('  could  hear. 
There  are  ex])ressions  to  be  found  in  J^uther  which  lead  one 
to  suspect  that  lie  saw  the  truth  ;  but  lie  would  have  ruined 
his  whole  cause  if  lie  had  broujj^ht  it  out  clearly  under  its 
own  name.  Tie  avowed  no  hostility  to  Christianity  ;  he 
even  ])rofesscd  a  profound  reverence  for  it,  and  to  be  more 
Christian  than  the  papists  themselves.  lie  comprehended 
liow  much  his  age  would  bear,  and  he  made  his  principal 
war  on  the  po]^e  and  the  papacy,  in  which  he  could  make 
sure  of  the  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen, 
and  of  the  open  or  secret  sui)port  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
temporal  princes  of  the  time.  Having  demolished  the  pa- 
pacy in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  church,  and  the  Scriptures, 
he  broke  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  his  successors  to  go  further.  These  successors 
distinguished  between  Christianity  and  the  church,  as  he 
had  distinguished  between  the  church  and  the  papacy,  and 
in  the  name  of  Christ  denounced  the  Christian  church, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  made  war  on  all  organ- 
ized Christianity,  resolving  Christianity  into  mere  doctrine 
and  sentiment,  to  be  determined  by  each  one  for  himself,  by 
his  own  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  These 
were  followed  in  turn  by  a  new  generation  of  reformers, 
who  distinguished  between  Christianity  and  the  Scriptures 
as  the  former  distinguished  between  Christianity  and  the 
church,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ  denied  all  authority  and 
all  revelation  except  man's  own  spiritual  nature.  AVe  act 
on  the  same  principle  in  distinguishing  between  man's  spir- 
itual nature  and  his  carnal  nature,  and  asserting  always  in 
the  name  of  Christ  the  supremacy  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  wise 
and  necessary  policy.  For  ourselves,  indeed,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  you  call  the  truth  by  the  name  of  Moses, 
Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Christ,  Arius,  Manes,  Mahomet,  Lu- 
ther, Joe  Smith,  or  Saint-Simon,  but  by  taking  the  name  of 
Christ,  as  the  Christian  world  does,  as  the  symbol  of  truth, 
and  proclaiming  the  truth  in  his  name,  and  our  own  doctrine 
and  purposes  as  the  real  significance  of  his,  we  prevent  sus- 
picion, we  disarm  prejudice,  and  induce  multitudes  to  co- 
operate with  us,  w^ho  otherwise  would  stand  aloof  from  us, 
porhaps  oppose  us." 
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*'T]iere  is  no  doubt  of  what  you  say.  If  you  can  make 
the  world  believe  that  what  you  teach  and  are  aiming  at  is 
what  our  Lord  meant, — and  there  are  not  wanting  fools 
enough  who  can  be  made  to  believe  so,  as  I  can  testify  from 
my  own  experience, — you  can  bring  to  your  aid  whatever 
authority  his  name  still  retains.  But,  my  dear  Dick,  what 
right  have  you  to  do  so,  knowing  as  you  do  that  what 
vou  seek  to  make  the  world  believe  is  false  ?  Do  you  not 
feel  degraded  even  in  your  own  eyes  by  the  deception  you 
practise?  " 

''  I  regret,  my  dear  uncle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  practise 
it,  for  I  avow  I  prefer  open  and  manly  dealing.  I  love  the 
straightforward  and  ingenuous  policy  which  says  what  it 
means,  and  means  what  it  says.  But  you  must  take  the 
people  as  you  lind  them,  and  the  world  as  it  is,  and  when 
you  cannot  do  as  you  would,  you  must  do  as  you  can.  TJie 
people  will  have  something  to  worship,  and  when  they  can 
have  nothing  else,  they  will  worship  a  log  or  a  stone,  a  croc- 
odile or  a  calf.  We  must  humor  them,  if  we  would  do 
them  any  good.  It  is  always  right  to  emancipate  them  from 
the  thraldom  in  which  the  church  for  so  many  ages  has 
held  them,  to  free  them  from  the  priestly  domination  which 
degrades  them,  and  to  use  such  means  as  are  necessary  to 
this  end.  If  deception  is  necessary,  then  we  have  a  riglit 
to  practise  deception.  If  we  deceive  the  people  it  is  for  their 
good,  to  emancipate  them  from  those  who  have  so  long 
abused  them." 

"After  all,  Dick,  you  hardly  dare  accept  your  own  doc- 
trine. If  you  had  full  confidence  in  it,  why  labor  to  prove 
that  your  cause  is  not  repugnant  to  moral  principle?  You 
aim  to  emancipate  the  flesh,  nay,  to  elevate  the  flesh  to  the 
rank  of  the  supreme  divinity.  You  propose  as  your  God, 
God  in  the  flesh,  not  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  incarna- 
tion, as  you  would  fain  make  fools  believe,  but  in  the  pim- 
theistic  sense  that  the  flesh  is  God  and  lust  is  his  worship. 
Why  then  should  you  apologize  for  following  the  flesh,  and 
doing  its  works  ?  '  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  fornica- 
tion, uncleanness,  immodesty,  luxury,  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
enmities,  contentions,  emuhitions,  wrath,  quarrels,  dissen- 
sions, sects,  envy,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and 
such  like.'  These,  though  mortal  sins  in  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian, umst  be  heroic  virtues  in  yours.  On  your  principle 
there  can  be  nothing  in  lying,  deceiving,  cheating,  rol)bing, 
stealing,    murdering,    assassination,   to    be  ashamed   of,    to 
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npoloi^izo  f«>r,  or  to  defend,  as  your  EiiropcMii  friends  very 
clearly  show  hy  the  means  tiiey  adopt  for  carrying  out  tlieir 
])laiis  of  politieal  and  social  rcgoiicration.  Do  tliey  not 
make  a  free  use  of  tiio  stiletto,  and  have  tluiv  not  instituted 
the  wi>rsliip  of  tlio  dau^jj^cM-?  You  reverse  the  wliole  moral 
ctxle  of  mankind,  and  call  by  the  name  of  truth  what  has 
hitherto  ojone  by  the  name  of  falsehood ;  a  holy  act  what 
has  generally  been  punished  as  a  crime ;  virtue  wliat  old- 
fashioned  morality  has  stii^matized  as  vice.  In  all  this  you 
are  consistent  with  yourselves,  and  loyal  to  your  principles. 
Your  doctrine  consecrates  vice  and  divinizes  crime.  If  you 
are  right  in  principle,  your  conduct  needs  no  defence. 
Hut  I  suspect,  Dick,  that  your  good  sense  and  better  feel- 
ings disavow  your  doctrine,  and  refuse  to  worship  the  idol 
you  set  up." 

"You  wrong  us,  uncle.  We  do  not  advocate  even  what 
you  call  vice,  and  we  abhor  what  you  name,  after  Paul,  as 
the  works  of  the  flesh.  We  love  and  venerate  virtue,  and 
our  sole  object  is  to  render  all  men  sincere,  honest,  virtuous, 
and  to  enable  them  to  live  together  in  a  holy  society,  in  a 
loving  brotherhood,  in  peace  and  friendship,  each  loving 
his  brother  as  himself.  We  would  realize  on  earth  the 
sweet  vision  of  paradise." 

''All  v<3ry  line — in  words,  my  poor  boy  ;  but  the  mischief 
is  that  you  miscall  words,  and  are  the  dupes  of  your  own 
cunning.  You  are  really  seeking  to  emancipate  the  flesh. 
One  of  the  ablest  of  the  fathers  of  young  Germany  was 
Ileinrich  Heine,  who  praises  Luther's  reformation  because 
it  was,  as  he  says,  a  noble  assertion  of  sensuality,  of  the 
rights  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirituality  of  the  church ; 
and  he  contends  that  we  ought  to  institute  festivals  in  honor 
of  the  flesh,  to  atone  to  it  for  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
for  so  many  ages  heaped  upon  it  by  Catholicity.  You  can- 
not emancipate  the  flesh  without  asserting  your  right  to  do 
the  deeds  of  the  flesh.  These  deeds  are  never  good ;  they 
are  always  bad,  and  destructive  of  both  soul  and  body.  The 
experience  of  all  ages  proves  that  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
what  the  apostle  asserts,  and  that  virtue,  that  love,  that 
friendship,  that  peace,  domestic  or  social,  private  or  public, 
is  possible  only  on  condition  that  the  flesh  is  resisted  and 
kept  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  the  spirit,  appetite  and 
passion  are  subjected  to  reason,  and  reason  to  the  law  of  God. 

"  Time  was,  my  dear  Dick,  when  I  thought  and  reasoned 
as  you   do.     I   imagined  that  the  whole  world  had  gone 
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wrong  from  the  beginning,  and  because  men  had  set  out 
Avith  the  persuasion  that  the  inclinations  of  the  flesh  are  to 
evil,  and  that  to  be  virtuous  we  must  resist  them  and  prac- 
tise self-denial.  I  placed  the  evil  I  saw  and  deplored  in 
restraint,  in  the  restraint  which  moralists  teach  us  to  impose 
upon  ourselves,  and  to  which  priests  and  magistrates  always 
labor  to  subject  us.  Only  give  us  liberty,  only  leave  us 
free  to  follow  our  instincts,  the  natural  sentiments  of  our 
own  hearts,  tlie  promptings  of  our  own  natural  affections, 
and  vice  and  crime  will  disappear,  wrongs  and  outrages 
will  cease  to  be  committed,  and  the  whole  world  will  live 
in  peace  and  love.  But,  alas  !  I  found  by  a  painful  expe- 
rience that  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  ex- 
ceedingly corrupt,  that  human  nature,  whose  praises  I  had 
chanted,  is  rotten,  and  that  the  sweetest  and  apparently  the 
purest  sentiments  easily  become  the  most  degrading  and 
disgusting  lusts,  and  that  to  give  loose  reins  to  the  flesh  is 
only  to  be  precipitated  into  unbridled  licentiousness.  I 
found  peace,  and  recovered  self-respect,  only  in  proportion 
as  by  the  grace  of  God  I  was  enabled  to  practise  self-deniah 
and  to  return  and  conform  to  the  very  doctrine  which  I  had 
regarded  as  the  origin  and  source  of  all  the  evils  flesh  is 
heir  to.  Be  assured,  my  dear  nephew,  that  the  evil  origi- 
nates not  in  the  restraints  imposed  by  religion  and  morality, 
but  in  breaking  through  them,  and  following  wherever  our 
natural  inclinations  lead."  ♦ 

Conversation  TV 

"At  the  bottom  of  what  you  say,  my  dear  uncle,  is  the 
assumption  that  man's  nature  is  corrupt,  and  that  his  nat- 
ural inclinations  are  to  evil.  This  is  the  grand  error  of 
the  religious  world.  It  was  invented  by  the  priests  as  the 
foundation  of  their  doctrine  of  redemption  and  expiation, 
and,  I  may  add,  of  their  power  and  influence.  If  it  were 
once  admitted  that  nature  is  good,  and  that  all  its  instincts 
and  tendencies  are  pure  and  holy,  there  would  be  no  place 
left  for  a  priesthood  ;  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  would 
fall,  and  man  would  have  free  scope  to  display  his  di- 
vine and  deathless  energies.  Just  see  what  he  has  done 
since  Luther  struck  down  the  pope,  Descartes  demolished 
the  schoolmen,  and  Yoltaire  exploded  the  Bible.  The  mind 
of  man  has  taken  a  sudden  bound,  and  displayed  a  might 
and  a  majesty  never   before    dreamed    of.     Kevv  arts  and 
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sciences  have  sprnnc;  up,  as  if  by  nia^^ic.  The  heavens 
have  beiMi  mapped  ;  tlu*  i^h^he  has  been  explored,  the  earth 
I'ort'ed  to  (liseh)se  her  secrets;  the  niirnitcst  partich;  of  mat- 
ter lias  been  analyzed  ;  mind  has  become  omnipott^nt  over 
matter;  and  man  by  his  inventions  lias  annihilated  time 
and  distance,  made  the  winds  his  servants  and  tin;  li<^ht- 
nings  his  messengers.  Commerce  spreads  her  white  sails  over 
every  ocean,  mannfactnres  flourish,  science  multiplies  man's 
jiroductive  power  a  million-fold,  wealth  unfolds  h(»r  exhaust- 
less  treasures,  and  hixury  finds  its  way  even  into  the  cottage 
of  the  humble  peasant." 

"Bravo!  Bravissimo!  my  dear  Dick.  Nevertheless,  let 
ns  leave  these  marvels  of  whicli  you  boast  till  we  are  at 
leisure  to  consider  them,  and  have  found  some  criterion  by 
which  we  can  determine  their  value.  I  agree  with  you, 
that,  if  we  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  fall,  and  assert  the 
purity  and  sanctity  of  all  our  natural  propensities,  instincts, 
and  tendencies,  there  is  no  place  for  a  priesthood,  and  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Christian  church  falls  to  the  ground. 
All  that  is  plain  enough  to  every  one  with  half  an  eye. 
But  if  the  sacerdotal  doctrine  be  an  error,  and  nature  as 
pure,  as  holy,  and  as  efficient  for  good  as  you  pretend,  there 
are  certain  facts  which  perhaps  you  would  find  it  not  easy  to- 
explain.  IIow,  indeed,  would  you  explain  the  existence  of 
that  doctrine  itself  ? " 

"  It  was  invented  by  the  priests,  and  taught  as  the  means, 
of  maintaining  their  existence  and  power." 

"But  priests  could  not  invent  it  before  they  existed,, 
and  according  to  you  there  can  be  no  priests  without  it. 
How  will  you  explain  the  fact  that  there  were  priests  to 
invent  it,  when,  till  its  invention,  there  were  and  could  be 
none." 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  uncle;  I  did  not  use  the  word 
priest  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense.  I  know  a  priest  is 
one  who  offers  sacrifices,  who  really  or  symbolically  makes 
an  atonement  or  expiation  by  the  victim  he  offers  upon  the 
altar,  and  therefore  presupposes  that  man  has  fallen,  and 
can  be  restored  only  by  sacrifice.  But  we  Protestants  some- 
times use  the  word  to  designate  simply  a  public  teacher,  for  in 
the  strict  sense  we  admit  no  priests.  There  may  have  been 
public  teachers  at  a  very  remote  period  of  the  world's- 
history,  and  among  them  there  may  have  been  ambitious 
and  desio-nino;  men,  who  naturallv  studied  to  mao^nifv  their 
office,  and  to  extend  and  consolidate  their  power.     These 
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were  not  precisely  priests  before  inventing  the  doctrine,  but 
they  became  priests  on  its  invention." 

"  But  if  human  nature  be  pure  and  holy  in  all  its  in- 
stincts and  tendencies,  how  do  you  explain  the  existence  of 
these  ambitious  and  designing  public  teachers?  The 
^vorld,  in  point  of  fact,  is  very  much  depraved,  and  men 
are  very  corrupt,  as  you  and  your  party  not  only  concede, 
but  stoutly  maintain ;  for  you  demand  everywliere  what 
YOU  call  moral,  political,  and  social  reforms.  You  com- 
plain, in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, of  wrongs  and  outrages,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
world  has  hitherto  gone  right.  Every  thing  you  see  is 
out  of  joint ;  every  individual  you  meet,  you  regard  as 
needing  to  be  reformed.  Your  whole  movement  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  of  the  general  prevalence  of  evil,  and  of 
evil  so  deep,  so  aggravated,  as  to  excuse,  nay,  to  demand, 
the  application  of  the  most  violent  remedies.  How,  with 
such  a  human  nature  as  you  assert,  do  you  explain  this  ter- 
rible fact?" 

"  It  is  all  the  work  of  crafty  priests  and  ambitious  and 
selfish  rulers,  who  have  made  it  their  business  to  keep  nature 
in  chains,  to  repress  its  native  energies,  and  restrain  its  pure 
and  noble  operations." 

"  But  that,  my  dear  Dick,  only  removes  the  difficulty  a 
step  further  back ;  it  by  no  means  solves  it.  These  crafty 
priests,  and  these  ambitious  and  selfish  rulers,  with  such 
wricked  principles  as  you  ascribe  to  them,  whence  came 
they?  Whence  originated  their  craft,  their  ambition,  and 
their  selfishness?  On  your  own  principles,  they  are  the 
spontaneous  products  of  human  nature.  Yet  prior  to  them, 
nature,  according  to  you,  must  have  been  free,  her  opera- 
tions unimpeded,  and  her  energies  un repressed.  Nature 
was  then  left  to  herself,  and  had  free  and  full  scope  to  dis- 
play her  divine  instincts  and  her  noble  energies.  But  if 
nature  left  free  spontaneously  produces  crafty  priests, 
ambitious  and  selfish  rulers,  tyrants,  and  aristocrats,  how 
can  you  maintain  that  all  her  propensities,  instincts,  and 
tendencies  are  pure  and  holy,  and  that  all  that  we  need,  in 
order  to  create  and  secure  a  paradise  on  earth,  is  to  eman- 
cipate human  nature  from  all  restraints,  and  leave  it  to  its 
own  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  operations?  It  is  very 
easy  to  ascribe  existing  evils  to  bad  governments,  to  falsely 
organizcMl  society,  to  su})ei'stition,  to  the  craft  of  priests  or 
the  wickedness  of  rulers ;  but  always  does  the  saine  ques- 
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lion  n^c'iir,  Wlu'iicc  (licsc  l);i(l  i^i^vcrmncnls,  this  falsidy 
ori^aiiizcd  society,  tiiis  sii|)('rstiti()n,  tliiH  craft  of  pricHts, 
til  is  wickedness  of  rulers  i  These  things  must  have  had 
some  oriij^in,  and,  accoi'dinji;  to  yon,  could  hav«;  oi*i^iiiate<l 
only  in  tlie  free,  spontaneous  workings  of  a  iiuman  nature 
which  is  pure  and  holy,  winch  is  divine,  and  whicdi,  when 
free,  always  leads  to  |)ur(i  and  nohle,  just  and  holy 
results.  I  fere  is  somethini^,  my  dear  Dick,  which  needs 
explanation, — a  mystery  which  you  are  required  to  clear 
up. 

^' Whether  there  be  licre  a  mystery  or  not,  it  is  no  more 
,a  mystery,  my  dear  uncle,  lor  me  than  it  is  for  you.     The 

•  question  in  the  last  analysis  is  one  which  you  must  meet  as 
well  as  I.     You  are   no  IManichean,  and  must  explain  the 

•  ori^'in  and  existence  of  evil  with  a  single  original  principle, 
and  that  a  pure,  holy,  and  divine  principle.  Man,  accord- 
ing to  you,  wdien  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker, 
Avas  perfect.  His  hody  w\as  held  in  subjection  to  his  soul, 
and  his  soul  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  God.  Explain  to 
me,  then,  how  he  could  sin  ?  Do  not  tell  me  o^  Satan  who 
tempted  him,  for  Satan  was  himself  created  pure  and  holy, 
and  the  same  question  will  recur  as  to  him." 

"  You  mistake  the  point  of  my  objection.  You  assert 
the  impeccability  of  man  by  nature,  and  assert  the  suffi- 
ciency of  nature  for  herself.  You  assert  that  nature  tends 
always  to  her  true  good,  and,  if  left  to  herself,  will  always 
go  right,  and  yet  are  obliged  to  concede  that  she  has  gone 
wrong  from  the  beginning.  According  to  you,  she  was 
•and  ahvays  has  been  left  to  herself ;  for  whatever  has  con- 
trolled or  attempted  to  control  her,  you  must  regard  as 
having  been  her  own  spontaneous  production,  therefore  as 
natural,  included  in  nature,  not  something  foreign  or  ex- 
trinsic to  her.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  you  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  evil,  of  wrong,  of  sin,  or  iniquity ;  for 
on  your  principles  nothing  could  possibly  go  w^rong.  I 
have  no  difficulty  of  this  sort  to  solve.  J^either  man  nor 
the  angels  were  created  impeccable.  They  were  created 
free,  w^ith  free  will,  and  therefore  capable  of  obeying  or 
■disobeying,  of  standing  or  falling.  When  we  say  man  was 
<ireated  perfect,  we  mean  that  he  was  perfect  of  his  kind, 
perfect  as  man,  not  as  God.  His  nature  and  faculties  are 
limited,  and  this  limitation  is  an  imperfection  of  his  being. 
Imperfect  as  being,  and  endowed  with  free  will,  he  couki 
.;sin  and  err.     He  w^as  created  with  all  his  present  nature, 
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Ills  present  appetites  and  passions,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
natural ;  but  they  were  not  then  morbid,  as  they  have  since 
become,  and  were  held  by  tlie  supernatural  grace  of  God, 
in  subjection  to  reason,  and  moved  only  as  reason,  itself 
conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  moved  and  directed  them. 
Having  sinned,  he  forfeited  and  lost  that  grace ;  the  appe- 
tites and  passions  then  escaped  from  tlieir  subjection  to 
reason,  and,  operating  each  according  to  its  special  nature, 
carried  away  both  reason  and  will  into  captivity.  There 
was  no  physical  change  or  corruption  of  man's  nature. 
The  nature  of  the  appetites  and  fashions  was  not  altered  ; 
they  only  escaped  from  their  subjection  to  reason  and  the 
law  of  God,  and  followed  what  was  their  orisrinal  natural 
tendency,  or  what  would  have  been  their  natural  tendency 
if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by  the  gifts  and  graces 
with  which  man  was  favored.  The  flesh  tends  naturally, 
when  left  to  itself,  to  the  creature,  and  therefore  from  God. 
If  from  God,  certainly  from  good  ;  for  God  is  the  supreme 
and  only  good.  As  evil  is  the  privation  of  good,  so  man, 
abandoned  to  his  appetites  and  passions,  to  the  empire  of 
the  flesh,  tends  continually  to  evil.  He  can,  then,  tend  to 
good  only  in  breaking  the  empire  of  the  flesh,  in  restrain- 
ing his  appetites  and  passions,  mortifying  his  lusts,  eman- 
cipating the  soul,  and  walking  according  to  the  spirit.  A 
little  reflection  on  these  points  must  convince  you  that  your 
retort  is  not  admissible,  and  that,  though  the  origin  and 
continuance  of  evil  are  easily  explained  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, they  are  wholly  inexplicable  on  yours,  or  on  the 
assumption  of  the  divinity  of  the  flesh.  The  very  way  to 
continue  and  aggravate  the  evils  man  endures  is  to  eman- 
cipate the  flesh  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  Christianity, 
and  to  give  loose  reins  to  appetite  and  passion.  You  and 
your  party  are,  in  fact,  under  the  pretext  of  reforming 
society  and  improving  man's  earthly  condition,  really  labor- 
ing to  increase  the  evils  now  suffered ;  and  if  you  could 
succeed,  we  should  have  only  those  works  which  St.  Paul 
enumerates  as  *  the  works  of  the  flesh.'  " 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  me.  Uncle  Jack,  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity  in  the  sense  I  was  taught  it  by  my 
old  Puritan  pastor." 

"  Yery  likely  not.  The  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  total  depravity,  or  total  corruption  of  man's  nature  by 
the  fall,  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  a 
heresv  which    she    condemns.     Man's    nature   at  the  fall 
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undcrwcnl  no  |)livslc;il  oliaii<^(',  ;iih1  is  inRtriiisir'ally  wliat  it; 
was  liom  till'  l)t'i;iinii!ii^.  It  lost  no  natural  I'aculty,  and 
ivcrivcd  no  new  appi'titc  (H*  jiassion.  As  pure  nature, 
fircln.s'it  /•((/!<)?)(>  culpiv,  it  is  what  it  always  was,  and  always 
will  1)0  in  tliis  world.  r)Ut  wliat  you  are  to  hear  in  niilid 
is,  that  our  nature  nevei-  was  intendinl  to  operate  well,  or 
to  attain  to  its  beatitude,  save  as  th(^  flesli  was  subordi- 
nated to  the  s})irit.  On  this  i)oint  Christianity  introduces 
no  new  law,  but  simply  asserts  what  was  the  law  from  the 
beiijinning.  Always  was  the  same  law  necessary  and  obli- 
o:atory,  and  all  the  difference  is,  that  before  the  fall  the 
Hesh  did  not  rebel,  and  obedience  required  no  effort,  no  in- 
terior struo:gle  ;  but  since  the  fall  it  has  become  rebellious, 
and  it  is  only  by  effort,  by  struggle,  by  a  painful  and  un- 
ceasing interior"  warfare,  that  we  can  subdue  it,  and  bring 
ourselves  into  conformity  with  the  law  of  God.  By  the 
fall  we  lost,  with  the  supernatural  grace  which  elevated  us  to 
the  plane  of  our  supernatural  destiny,  what  theologians  call 
the  indeVda^  that  is,  the  integrity  of  our  nature,  exemj)tion 
from  sickness  and  death,  and,  more  especially  to  our  present 
purpose,  the  subjection  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  or  exemp- 
tion from  that  interior  conflict  between  inclination  and  duty, 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  which  makes  our  whole  earthly 
existence  one  continual  warfare,  and  originates  all  the 
tragedies  of  life.  "What  was  before  easy  is  now  pain- 
ful ;  what  was  before  done  without  effort  is  now  possible 
onl}^  by  self-violence,  self-denial,  mortification,  interior  cru- 
cifixion." 

"There  you  are  again,  uncle,  back  in  your  Christian  as- 
ceticism, preaching  your  eternal  war  against  nature,  and 
anathematizing  all  that  is  sweet  in  our  natural  emotions,  and 
ravishing  in  our  sentiments.  You  will  tolerate  nothing 
tiiat  is  natural.  You  will  not  permit  a  bird  to  sing,  or 
flower  to  bloom.  All  nature  must  be  silent  and  drab-col- 
ored. No  heart  must  be  allowed  to  expand  with  joy,  no 
fresh  young  love  must  be  tasted,  no  sweet,  intoxicating  sen- 
timents indulged." 

'*  I  understand  you,  Dick,  but  yon  do  not  understand  the 
religion  I  profess.  I  anathematize  nothing  that  is  good, 
war  against  no  pure  and  ennobling  sentiment,  and  I  love, 
e^'en  more  than  in  ray  cold  and  stormy  and  heretical  youth, 
the  blithesome  song  of  birds,  and  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  flowers.  To  the  Christian,  nature  is  neither  drab-colored 
nor  silent.     It  is  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  its  Creator,  and 
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vocal  witli  the  music  of  his  love.  Christian  love  pnrifies 
our  sentiments,  and  gives  them  new  sweetness  and  power. 
All  experience  proves  that  Christian  asceticism,  as  forbid- 
ding as  it  may  appear  to  yon,  is  the  highest  wisdom,  nay, 
the  only  true  philosophy  of  life.  'No  life  is  so  miserable  as 
that  of  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  our  appetites  and 
passions,  which  grow  by  indulgence,  and  become  all  the 
more  importunate  in  their  demands  the  oftener  they  are 
gratified.  There  is  no  appetite  or  passion  of  our  nature 
that  does  not  become  morbid  by  indulgence,  and  therefore 
a  sonrce  of  torment.  Heathen  wisdom  taught  that,  if  we 
would  make  a  man  happy,  we  must  study  to  moderate  his- 
desires.  The  philosophy  of  the  Porch  was  defective,  be- 
cause it  substituted  pride  for  humility,  and  therefore  the 
self-denial  of  the  Stoics  is  not  to  be  named  with  the  self- 
denial  of  the  Christian  ;  but  it  was  far  superior  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Garden.  Snch  is  the  nature  of  man,  quarrel 
witli  it  as  you  will,  that  he  cannot  attain  to  real  good  with- 
out imposing  a  severe  restraint  on  his  appetites  and  passions, 
without  keeping  them  under,  and  maintaining  in  spite  of 
them  the  freedom  of  the  spirit, — that  true  freedom  where- 
with the  Son  of  God  makes  us  free,  and  which  none  but  the 
true  Chi'istian  ascetic  ever  attains  to,  or  can  even  compre- 
hend. Freedom  of  the  flesh  is  the  slavery  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  emancipation  of  concupiscence  is  only  another  name  for 
the  subjection  or  slavery  of  reason.  These,  my  dear  Dick, 
are  only  commonplace  truths ;  nevertheless,  they  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  morality,  of  all  science  of  virtue  or  beati- 
tude, and  that  too  whether  you  consider  man  incMvidually 
or  socially." 

"You  may  think  so,  uncle ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to- 
tell  you,  that  not  so  thinks  this  enlightened  and  advanced 
nineteenth  centurj'.  You  are  behind  the  age.  We  have 
exploded  all  those  notions.  You  still  talk  of  reason,  and 
profess  to  respect  logic.  We  have  learned  better.  We  do 
not  respect  logic ;  we  place  very  little  reliance  on  reason. 
Tlie  reason  or  intellect,  the  logical  understanding,  is  a  very 
low  faculty,  and,  as  the  inspired  Fourier  has  tauglit,  should 
serve  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  passions,  which  are  the 
springs  of  action ;  not  as  their  master.  We  have  passed 
beyond  the  Petrine  Gospel,  that  of  authority,  attempted  to 
be  realized  in  your  old  popish  church,  iit  only  for  women 
and  children  or  the  infancy  of  nations ;  we  have  passed  be- 
yond your  Pauline  Gospel,  or  that  of  the  intellect,  reason, 
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or  nndorstandiiii^,  on  wliicli  Lutlicr  and  Calvin  foiiiidcMl 
their  clmrclios,  and  which  woro  tit  only  for  a  certain  Hta«;e 
in  the  (lev(»loj>ni(Mit  of  soeietv  ;  and  we  have  passed  on  to 
the  .lohannine  Gospid,  the  (iosj)el  of  Love,  ])rea(die(l  by  St. 
.fohn,  'the  beloved  disciple,'  wnich  never  fails,  but  endures 
for  ever.  We  rely  on  the  heart ;  we  place  reh'i^ion  in  the 
heart,  and  virtue  in  sentiment.  We  seek  the  man  who  has 
a  soul,  who  can  feel,  who  has  pure,  lofty,  warm,  gushini^ 
feelings,  and  who  is  moved  by  their  noble  impulses,  not  by 
the  dry  deductions  of  loiii^ic  or  the  cold  calculations  of  duty. 
We  hate  that  word  duty.  It  freezes  our  blood ;  it  dries 
up  the  juices  of  our  hearts.  Give  us  the  man  who  act& 
from  love,  not  duty, — who  devotes  himself  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  humanity,  not  because  commanded,  not  because 
he  sees  that  it  is  reasonable,  or  fears  that  he  will  be 
damned  if  he  does  not,  but  from  love,  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  owm  free,  warm,  and  loving  heart.  This,  dear 
uncle,  is  the  Gospel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Gospel 
of  to-day." 

"And  no  great  novelty,  after  all.  It  was  preached  in 
substance,  by  the  iifth-raonarchy  men  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth,  the  followers  of 
the  ^vangile  Eternel  in  the  fourteenth,  and  various  sects  of 
the  Gnostics  in  the  third.  It  is  only  a  phase  of  antinomi- 
anism,  virtually  held  by  all  so-called  Evangelical  sects.  It 
is  a  very  old,  and  not  a  very  specious,  heresy.  Its  revival 
does  not  say  much  for  the  progress  of  your  boasted  nine- 
teenth century." 

"1^0  matter  if  it  is  old,  if  it  be  true.  Undoubtedly  the 
advanced  spirits  of  past  ages,  indeed  of  every  age,  have  had 
glimpses,  as  it  were,  a  presentiment  of  it ;  but  never  was  it 
generally  embraced,  or  recognized  as  the  authentic  Gospel 
of  the  age,  before  our  times." 

'^  Be  it  so.  It  gives  loose  reins  to  all  unlawful  passions. 
The  ministers  of  this  Gospel,  I  take  it,  are  your  modern 
novelists,  who  celebrate  fornication  and  adultery.  Old- 
fashioned  lawful  love,  the  love  of  the  husband  for  his  law- 
ful wife,  or  of  the  wife  for  her  lawful  husband,  is  too  in- 
sipid for  the  taste  of  these  modern  evangelists.  Duty  is 
humdrum,  what  is  lawful  is  cold  and  repulsive.  Love,  to 
be  interesting,  must  be  unlawful,  must  be  forbidden,  on  the 
principle  that  '  forbidden  fruit  is  sweetest,'  and  is  pure  and 
baautiful  only  as  it  is  a  violation  of  duty.  Has  not  George 
Sand  proved  tliis  ?    Has  not  Bulwer  proved  it  ?    Have  not 
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countless  hosts  of  German  and  French  sentimentalists  proved 
it!;  How  complacently  they  dwell  on  an  nnlawfnl  passion, 
and  follow  it  throngh  all  its  windings,  and  how  eloquently 
they  extol  its  depth,  its  purity,  its  sanctity?  There  is  no 
question  but  the  greater  part  of  your  modern  popular  liter- 
ature is  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  your  Gospel  of  love. 
That  your  Gospel  of  love  is  very  generally  embraced,  and 
faithfully  observed,  may  be  safely  concluded  from  the  wan- 
ing intellect  of  the  age,  the  superficial  character  of  its  pro- 
ductions, and  the  general  relaxation  of  morals.  Your 
own  party  proves  its  prevalence  in  their  war  against  all 
established  authority,  in  their  lack  of  common  understand- 
ing, their  ceaseless  agitation,  their  violence,  their  despot- 
isms, their  cruelties,  their  assassinations,  their  worship  of 
the  dagger. 

"  But,  my  poor  boy,  why  do  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  the 
dupe  of  words  ?  God  is  Love,  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Gospel  of  love,  and  love — charity — 
is  the  bond  of  perfection,  the  origin,  life,  and  end  of  crea- 
tion. What  Christian  knows  not  that?  But  the  love  of 
which  the  Christian  Gospel  speaks  is  not  the  burning  pas- 
sion nor  the  watery  sentimentality  of  your  novelists  and  re- 
formers. It  is  the  love  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  senses ;  the 
free,  voluntary  exercise  of  the  rational  nature,  not  the  mor- 
bid cravings  of  the  sensitive  souL  It  is  the  highest  and 
purest  exercise  of  the  rational  soul,  and  is  on  the  part  of 
man  only  another  name  for  duty,  or  a  true  moral  conform- 
ity to  the  law  of  God.  The  distinction  you  seek  to  set  up 
between  love  and  duty  is  founded  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  love^  sometimes  used  to  expi-ess  a  blind  passion,  with 
which  one  is  carried  away,  or  a  simple  aifection  of  concu- 
piscence, and  sometimes  an  affection  of  the  rational  soul, 
reason  and  will,  and  therefore  a  free,  voluntary  affection. 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  irrational,  involuntary,  and  there- 
fore not  moral.  It  is  by  resolving  love  into  this  affection 
of  the  inferior  soul,  making  it  an  affection  of  the  sensitive 
nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  rational,  that  your  popu- 
lar authors  are  led  to  their  innnoral  doctrine  that  love  can- 
not be  controlled, — that  it  submits  to  no  law  but  the  neces- 
sity of  nature,  and  regards  no  considerations  of  duty, — that 
we  love  where  we  must,  and  that  we  cannot  help  loving 
where  we  do,  or  bring  ourselves  to  love  where  we  do  not. 
Cou])ling  with  this  the  evident  sanctity- of  love  in  the  other 
sense  of  the  word,  they  lay   down  the  doctrine  that  even 
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llio  most  irroi:;ulMr  :iii<l  lici'iilioiis  love,  if  sfnui;;,  if  intense, 
is  |)ui'('  and  liolv.  Till)  \vif(!  is  not  censiii-aMo  for  not  lov- 
inij^  luM"  hushjind,  or  for  seeking  to  lill  \\\>  the  void  in  lier 
heart  by  lovin*:^  another, — perluips  another  woman's  huH- 
l)and.  rFenee  the  wholes  force  of  modern  literature  is  di- 
I'ected  ai;-ainst  the  cruelty  of  those  hiws  wliich  seek  to  con- 
trol tlie  airections,  and  of  those  parents  wlio  interfere  with 
tlie  aifections  of  their  children,  arran<^e  their  marria«^e,  or 
cross  them  in  their  love  alhiirs.  The  custom  still  |)revalent 
in  some  countries,  for  ])arents  to  select  ii  wife  for  a  son,  or 
a  husband  for  a  daui^liter,  is  condemned  as  absurd,  as  a  trea- 
son to  h)ve.  Parents  may  undoubtedly  abuse  tlieir  ])0wer 
in  this  respect,  as  they  may  every  other,  and  tlie  abuse  is 
always  to  be  condemned  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
there  were  fewer  mismatches  and  more  domestic  love  and 
ha]")piness  under  the  old  custom  than  there  are  under  our 
modern  custom,  which  leaves  the  most  important  affair  of 
life  to  be  settled  by  the  inexperience,  the  fancy,  the  caprice, 
or  the  excited  passions  of  youth,  incapable  of  makiuir  a  wise 
or  prudent  choice.  Then  youth  grew  up  pure  and  inno- 
cent, and  tlieir  hearts  retained  their  virginity,  and  their  im- 
agination its  chastity.  Now  the  girl  is  hardly  in  her  teens 
before  her  head  is  tilled  with  thoughts  of  love  and  marriage, 
and  she  is  on  the  alert  to  see  who  will  love  her,  or  whom 
she  w^ill  love.  All  this  grows  out  of  your  low  and  sensual 
view  of  love,  of  your  making  it  an  affection  of  the  sensitive 
nature  instead  of  the  rational,  and  supposing  that  it  does  in 
no  sense  depend  on  reason  and  will  to  love  wherever  it  is 
our  duty  to  love. 

''  You  do  not  know,  my  dear  boy,  how  much  misery  re- 
sults from  this  false  notion  of  love.  You  know  the  popular 
literature  of  our  age.  It  breathes  the  tone  of  unsatified 
love,  of  strong,  ardent  affections,  which  nothing  can  meet  or 
satisfy, — a  longing  after  something  wliich  is  not  possessed, 
wdiicli  cannot  be  obtained.  The  heart  is  empty.  The  de- 
lights of  home  and  of  domestic  affection  are  praised,  are 
chanted  in  all  tones,  but  are  not  realized.  The  husband  finds 
it  impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
seeks  to  solace  himself  with  his  mistress ;  the  wife  is  un- 
faithful in  turn,  or  pines  away  in  secret  with  an  untold 
affection  or  an  unsatisfied  love.  All  your  novelists  touch 
upon  married  life  only  when  it  is  criininal  or  miserable,  and 
in  general  drop  the  curtain  as  soon  as  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  over,  as  if  conscious  that  the  love  which  they  have  traced 
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tlius  far  will  not  survive  the  honeymoon.  The  reason  of 
all  this  is  plain.  Tlie  affections  of  the  sensitive  nature  can- 
not be  satisfied,  and  the  object  they  crave,  liowever  worthy, 
is  loathed  as  soon  as  possessed.  They  are  morbid  and  ca- 
pricious. You  do  not  feel  this  truth  yet,  because  you  are 
young,  and  are  just  now  en^rrossed  with  a  passion  for  world- 
reform.  The  gloss  of  novelty  has  not  yet  worn  off,  and 
your  emotions  are  still  fresh.  You  have  not  yet  learned  to 
exclaim  from  the  bitterness  of  your  own  experience,  Va?i- 
itas  vcuiitatum^  et  omnia  vanitas.  Yet  you  find  no  satisfac- 
tion ;  you  find  no  repose ;  and  you  are  hurried  on,  not  so 
much  by  any  real  regard  for  the  good  of  mankind,  as  by 
your  own  interior  and  unexplained  uneasiness ;  you  are 
moved  by  a  craving  for  something  you  have  not,  for  you 
know  not  what,  and  to  be  other  than  you  are.  You  plunge 
into  the  work  of  political  and  social  revolution  as  a  dissipa- 
tion. You  will  soon  grow  weary  of  it.  Then  you  will  seek 
to  fill  the  void  in  your  heart  with  woman's  love,  run  a  ca- 
reer of  debauchery,  and  end  by  attempting  to  drown  your 
misery  in  the  wine-cup.  Or  if  you  recover,  you  will  turn 
to  Mammon,  and  die  a  miser  ;  for  avarice  is  the  only  passion 
that  is  sure  to  retain  its  power  to  the  last." 

"A  sad  picture,  my  dear  uncle,  and  not  very  compli- 
mentary." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  need  not  doubt  its  fidelity.  I  have 
lived  longer  than  you,  and  have  had  some  experience.  You 
will  not  believe  me  now,  but  hereafter,  if  God  in  his  mercy 
touches  your  heart,  you  will  see  and  own  the  truth  of  what 
I  say.  Our  age  is  a  sentimental  age,  and  every  sentimental 
nge  runs  the  career  I  have  described.  Sentiment  distin- 
guished from  duty,  and  placed  above  it,  or  regarded  as  a 
Jiigher  principle  of  action,  always  runs  into  vice,  and  becomes 
the  parent  of  a  whole  family  of  the  most  degrading  and 
loathsome  vices.  Your  error  lies  not  in  demanding  love, 
but  in  demanding  sensitive  instead  of  rational  love.  Love, 
as  an  affection  of  the  rational  soul,  an  intelligent  and  volun- 
tary affection,  is  something  noble,  something  worthy  to  be 
lauded.  Love  in  this  sense  is  under  our  control,  and  in  tliis 
sense  we  can  love  wherever  it  is  our  duty  to  love,  and  refrain 
from  loving  where  and  what  we  ought  not  to  love.  This 
love,  the  true  Eros  of  the  Greeks  as  distinguished  from  tlie 
Anteros,  is  always  one  with  duty,  or  rather  is  the  full  and 
perfect  discharge  of  duty.  It  surpasses  by  far  in  sweetne.-^s 
and  generosity  your  sensitive  love.     What  you  call  love* 
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the  loNc  tliaf  l;ni<j^Iifl  at  duty  iiH  sonictliiii^  dry  ;m<l  (!(>ld,  in 
sclllsli,  liiMillcss,  and  (MMIcI,  for  it  Hi^iAa^  always  its  own  ^I'at- 
ilicatioii,  and  ne\'or  :iny  lliiii^  else.  Hut  rational  love,  ojx*- 
rating  from  a  Bcnse  of  duty,  ha8  in  its(;lf  no  taint  of  Bollish- 
11088 ;  it  i!^ivo8  itself  up  entirely  to  its  ohjcHjt.  Your  Hort  of 
lovo  seeks  to  unite  the  ol)j(H't  to  itself;  this  seeks  to  unit(? 
itself  to  its  ol)j(»ct.  All  love  is  unitive,  hut  oidy  rational 
lovo  seeks  union  by  givini!^  itself  to  the  ohjcct,  and  inakin<^ 
itself  one  with  it.  SiMisitive  love  pursues  its  ohject,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  ohjeet,  hut  for  itself;  rational  love  seeks  to 
possess  the  ohjeet  for  the  ohjeet's  sake,  not  for  its  own. 
The  one  will  saeritiee  itself  for  the  ohject,  the  other  will 
saeritiee  the  ohject  for  itself.  What  else  is  it  to  act  from 
a  sense  of  duty  than  to  act  from  this  love,  which  is  the  sac- 
rifice of  our  own  w^ill,  or,  what  is  the  same  thini^,  the  unifi- 
cation of  our  will  with  tlie  divine  will,  of  whicli  law  is  the 
expression  ?  Understand  this,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that 
duty  and  love  coincide,  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same  ;  for  to 
love  rationally  is  to  love  what  we  ought  to  love,  and  because 
we  ovght  to  love  it,  and  is  the  fulfilment  of  duty.  There  is 
nothing  dry,  cold,  or  forbidding  in  this,  and  it  cills  for  and 
gives  free  scope  to  all  the  sweetest,  purest,  strongest,  warm- 
est, and  most  generous  affections  of  our  nature.  Compared 
Avith  the  ages  of  faith  and  duty,  our  age  is  dry,  cold,  and 
heartless.  We  have  nothing  of  that  tender  sensibility,  noth- 
ing of  those  warm,  gushing  feelings,  fresh  from  the  heart, 
of  that  generous  love  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents  and 
children,  or  that  disinterested  devotion  to  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  our  neighbor,  that  we  find  in  the  old  Christian 
romances.  We  have  nothing  of  that  simplicity,  that  fresh- 
ness of  feeling,  that  liglitheartedness,  that  sunshine  of  the 
soul,  that  perpetual  youth,  which  characterized  the  Christian 
populations  of  tlie  middle  ages.  Our  hearts  are  dark  and 
gloomy,  our  spirits  are  jaded,  our  faces  are  worn  and  hag- 
gard. We  have  no  youth  of  the  heart.  Life  to  us  is  a 
senseless  debauch,  or  a  heavy  and  hateful  existence.  Our 
affections  are  blighted  from  the  cradle,  and  we  live  a  burden 
to  ourselves.  O,  give  us  back  the  good  old  times  of  faith 
and  duty,  when  reigned  the  soul's  love,  and  the  heart's  joy 
gave  new  melody  to  the  song  of  birds,  and  new  beauty  and 
fragrance  to  flowers ! " 
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Conversation  V. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  uncle,  that  you  occasionally  for- 
get yourself.  In  our  last  conversation  you  seemed  to  regret 
tlie  past,  and  to  think  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  peculiarly  evil 
times.  Yet  you  had  told  me  previously  that  you  considered 
one  generation  about  as  good  as  another." 

"  You  are  hypercritical,  Dick,  and  make  no  allowance  for 
the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  which  ordinarily 
considers  things  only  under  special  aspects.  Evils  that  we 
see  impress  us  more  than  those  we  merely  read  of.  And 
the  virtues  of  past  ages  loom  up  in  our  view  far  larger  than 
those  which  are  practised  half  in  secret  in  our  own  times. 
We  forget  the  evils  of  the  past  in  the  contemplation  of 
those  of  the  present,  and  the  virtues  of  the  present  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  of  the  past.  What  if,  when  con- 
sidering the  worth  of  past  times  and  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent, we  speak  out  as  we  feel,  without  stopping  to  see 
whether,  if  a  just  balance  were  struck,  the  two  periods 
might  not  upon  the  whole  appear  about  equal?  Moreover, 
when  I  contrast  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  thirteenth, 
I  am  really  only  contrasting  your  Protestantism  with  my 
Catholicity.  Catholicity  has  not  changed,  and  real  Catholics 
are  substantially  now  what  they  were  then.  Some  things 
tliey  have  lost,  which  I  regret;  others  they  have  gained, 
which  may,  perhaps,  upon  a  general  average,  compensate 
for  wliat  they  have  lost.  But  this  age,  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct from  what  is  purely  of  the  church,  is  Protestant,  and 
the  literature  which  is  its  exponent  is  non-Catholic.  It  is 
of  our  age  in  that  it  is  non-Catliolic  I  speak,  when  I  con- 
trast it  with  past  times.  It  is,  in  so  far  as  it  has  renounced 
I'eason  for  sentiment,  rational  for  sensitive  love,  charity  for 
philanthropy,  law  for  rebellion,  authority  for  anarchy,  the 
church  for  Immanity,  God  for  the  devil,  that  I  speak  of  it, 
and  tell  you  its  real  character  and  tendency.  I  wish  to 
show  you  the  shallow  and  destructive  nature  of  the  princi- 
ples and  maxims  of  this  non-Catholic  age,  which  young 
men,  like  you,  mistake  for  truth  and  wisdom,  and  by  which 
you  are  seduced  from  all  good,  and  involved  in  misery  and 
wretchedness." 

*'You  speak  of  us,  uncle,  as  seduced,  and  warn  us 
against  the  fatal  tendency  of  our  principles  and  maxims; 
but  you  forgot  that  the  world  has  been  governed  for  six 
thousand  years  on  your  principles  and  maxims,  and  that 
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(liii-in<];  all  (liat  period  vice  and  ci-imc,  iiiiserv  and  wn'tclMMJ- 
lU'ss,  liave  aboundcMl.  "^riK^  whole  wni-Id  riKes  up  in  wit- 
ness a«2;ainRt  your  kiii^s,  priests,  and  n()])iliticH.  You  liavo 
had  your  d:iv  and  done  yourl)est;  let  us  now  liavc;  ours. 
AVo  can  hardly  make  worse  work  of  it  tlian  you  have 
done." 

"  Spoken  like  a  pliilofioplior  of  tlie  nineteenth  eentury,  or 
a  fooHsli  youn«2^  man,  my  dear  Dick.  If,  witli  the  prinei- 
]>les  and  maxims  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  moral 
order  in  tlie  ])ast,  so  much  iniquity  has  abounded,  and  so 
mueli  misery  lias  been  suffered,  wliat  w^ould  tlie  world  have 
been  without  tlieni  ?  If  wnth  priests  and  rulers  the  world 
lias  been  so  wicked  and  wretched,  what  would  it  have  been 
if  it  had  had  none?  You  are  mistaken  in  supposint^  that 
the  world  has  in  the  past  been  really  c^overned  by  the 
principles  and  maxims  I  contend  for.  They  have  always 
been  asserted,  but  they  have  not  always  been  obeyed.  In- 
deed, only  a  small  minority  of  mankind  have  been  UTii- 
formly  faithful  to  them.  Though  admitted  in  theory,  the 
majority  have  generally  violated  them  in  practice,  and 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  the  flesh,  instead  of  walkinii; 
according  to  the  spirit.  But  in  so  far  as  mankind  have 
been  faithful  to  the  principles  yon  and  your  party  reject, 
they  have  been  virtuous,  prosperous  and  happy.  The  evils 
which  have  been  done  or  suffered  have  uniformly  resulted 
from  disobedience  to  them,  not  from  obedience.  Your  ob- 
jection to  the  religious  world  is  very  shallow,  and  your  ex- 
cuse for  yourselves  is  of  no  avail." 

"  But  yoii  ask  me,  Uncle  Jack,  to  embrace  your  church. 
You  tell  me  she  is  the  divinely  constituted  medium  for  the 
reo-eneration  of  man  and  societv.  You  claim  for  her  a 
supernatural  power,  and  hold  that  her  omnipotent  Founder, 
her  celestial  Bridegroom,  is  alwa3'S  with  her,  to  aid  her  in 
accomplishing  her  work.  And  yet  I  find  that  political  and 
social  evils  have  always  abounded  in  Catholic  countries. 
There  have  been  in  Catholic  countries  kings  and  aristo- 
crats, tyrants  and  oppressors,  the  distinctions  of  noble  and 
ignoble,  and  of  rich  and  poor.  The  history  of  professedly 
Catholic  nations  presents  the  same  monotonous  picture  of 
vice  and  crime,  violence  and  bloodshed,  war  and  rapine, 
public  and  private  misery,  presented  by  that  of  heretical 
or  intidel  nations.  Whence  comes  this,  if  your  church 
be  what  she  professes  to  be  ?  Why  does  she  not  use  her 
powder  to  make  sovereigns  rule  justly  ?     Why  does  she  not 
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assert  the  equality  of  all  men,  and  compel  all  to  live  to- 
gether as  brothers  ?  I  listen  to  her  magnilicent  promises, 
and  my  imagination,  if  not  my  heart,  is  captivated;  I 
turn  over  tlie  records  of  her  history  in  vain  to  find  their 
fnllilment." 

"  You   are  two   sweeping   in    your   assertions,  my   dear 
nephew.     It  is  not  true  that  you  find  no  difference  to  their 
advantage  between  Catholic   nations   and  non-Catiiolic  na- 
tions.    The  immense  superiority  of  Catholic  nations  over 
all  others  in  all  that  constitutes  the  true  wisdom  and  glorj^, 
the  true  greatness  and  happiness,  of  a  people,  is  manifest, 
even  to-day,  to  every  one  who  knows  how  to  observe.    Com- 
pare Great  Britain  with  Italy,  the  United  States  with  Aus- 
tria, Turkey  in  Europe  with  Spain,  or  any  infidel  or  heret- 
ical country  as  it  now  is,  with  wliat  it  was  when  it  was  sin- 
cerelj'   Catholic,  and   you   will   be   satisfied   that,  however 
little  you  may  imagine  the  cliurch  has  done,  she  has  infi- 
nitely surpassed   all  that  infidelity  or  heresy  can  do.     On 
tliis  point  I  am  quite  at  my  ease.     You  Protestants  are  very 
untrustworthy  as  travellers  and  historians,  and  suffer  griev- 
ously for  lack  of  truth.     You  have  so  long  and  so  confi- 
dently claimed  the  superiority  for  yourselves,  and  so  long 
kept  your  eyes  shut  to  your  own  defects  and  open  to  those 
of  Catholic  nations,  that   you   are    surprised  if  a  Catholic 
ventures  to  deny  that  superiority.     In  purely  material  civ- 
ilization, no   Protestant   nation  has  attained  to   any  thing 
like  that  of  ancient  pagan  Greece  or  Pome.     And  in  all 
those  points  on  which  you  claim  superiority,  you  are  sur- 
passed   by  the   existing   Catholic   nations.     I  concede  the 
material  or  physical  power  of  Great  Britain, — a  power  of 
some  fifty  years'  standing ;  but  great  as  her  power  is,  it  is 
not  superior  to  that  of  France,  and  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  Catholic  Spain   in  the  sixteenth  century.     In  the  arts, 
in   moral  and  spiritual  culture,  in  the  morals,  refinement, 
and  temporal  well-being  of  her  operatives  and  peasantry, 
she  is  far  below  the  lowest  Catholic  continental  state.     Her 
industry   is   great,  and   she    manufactures   for   the    whole 
world.     Iler   commerce   is  extensive,  and  lays  all  nations 
under   contribution.     But   her  commercial   and    industrial 
system,  while  it  builds  up  large  fortunes  for  the  few,  re- 
duces the  many  to  a  state  of  servile  de})endence  and  squalid 
poverty.     It   is  opposed  to   the  best  temporal  interests  of 
mankind,  and   lays  no  solid  foundation  even  for  her  own 
temporal  prosperity.     The  duration  of  the  greatness  of  all 
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'coinmorcial  and  industrial  nations  is  sliort,  and  wlion  a  poo- 
j)lc  has  once  hastvl  its  powiT  and  I'xistuncc  on  (MMnniurct; 
and  inannfac'turc's,  the  day  of  its  doclino  is  never  fardintant. 
The  territory  of  Great  l>ritain  ean  no  h>n^er  support  lier 
population  ;  she  has  hiHMune  dependent  on  forc'i<:;n  states 
tor  her  food.  The  growth  (►f  a  new  eoinniereial  or  nianu- 
faeturin<i;  rival,  a  chaniije  in  the  marts  of  the  world,  ^)V  the 
openiuij;  of  new  routes  or  channels  of  (bommeree,  will  l)e 
fatal  to  her  power.  Her  Anieri(!an  dau^ijhter,  spanninj^ 
this  immense  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  I'acitic, 
Avill  in  a  few  3'ears  transfer  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
world  from  London  to  Xew  York,  and  wrest  from  her  the 
commerce  of  both  oceans;  while  Kussia  will  monopolize 
the  inhmd  trade  of  all  northern  and  upper  Asia  as  well  as 
of  northern  Europe.  France  and  Germany  are  extendin<( 
their  own  manufactures,  and  driving  her  already  from  some 
of  her  best  markets,  while  the  emigration  of  her  laboring 
population,  going  on  at  the  rate  of  some  three  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  must  soon  tell  on  her  military  force,  and 
on  her  ability  to  undersell  her  rivals.  The  power  of  Eng- 
land, apparently  great,  cannot  survdve  a  single  rude  shock. 
AVe  see  that  she  herself  is  conscious  of  it,  in  the  fear  she 
betrayed  of  a  French  invasion  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
the  timid,  hesitating,  and  ridiculous  policy  she  has,  up  to 
the  present,  adopted  on  the  Eastern  question.  The 
materiel  of  her  navy,  in  which  lies  her  great  strength, 
after  her  power  as  head  of  the  modern  credit  system,  is 
great,  I  admit,  but  its  personnel  is  inferior  to  that  of 
France.  In  a  general  naval  war,  she  would  lose  her  su- 
periority on  the  ocean,  and  Russia  has  proved,  within  the 
last  few  months,  that  the  continental  nations  are  fast 
emancipating  themselves  from  their  dependence  on  her 
credit  sj^stem.  Most  of  her  colonies  hold  to  her  by  very 
feeble  ties,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  wrest  from  her  grasp 
her  immense  Indian  empire,  is  for  the  native  troops,  who 
detest  her,  simply  to  disband  themselves.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, regai'd  Great  Britain,  under  any  point  of  view,  as 
offering  any  justification  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
Protestantism.  I  see  in  her  no  signs  of  permanent  pros- 
perity. 

'*  "We  are  mixed  Protestant,  infidel,  and  Catholic  people. 
The  non-Catholic  element,  however,  predominates ;  and 
owing  to  our  vast  extent  of  cheap  and  fertile  lands,  we  are 
free  from  many  of  the  material  evils  of  older  countries. 
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But  in  real  well-being,  in  the  refinements  of  life,  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soul,  in  tlie  higlier  civilization,  or  in  true  national 
or  individual  virtue  and  happiness,  we  are  far  below  the 
lowest  Catholic  state.  We  can  boast  only  of  our  industry. 
Our  literature  is  not  worth  naming;  our  newspapers,  for 
the  most  part,  are  a  public  nuisance ;  our  common  schools 
amount  to  little,  and  cannot  be  named  with  those  of  Aus- 
tria ;  we  have  not  a  respectable  library  or  university  in  the 
country  ;  and  the  liberty  we  boast  is  merely  the  liberty  of 
the  mob,  to  govern  us  as  it  pleases.  There  is  perhaps  no 
people  on  earth  that  has  less  of  moral  and  mental  indepen- 
dence, or  less  individual  freedom  and  manliness.  We  are 
the  slaves  of  committees,  associations,  caucuses,  and  a  pub- 
lic opinion  formed  by  ignorant  and  fanatical  and  lying  lec- 
turers, preachers,  newspapei'S,  and  demagogues.  A  man 
can  be  a  free  man  here,  and  speak  and  act  as  a  true  man 
conscious  of  his  individuality,  only  at  the  expense  of  becom- 
ing a  pariah,  an  outcast.  ISto,  my  poor  boy,  refer  not  to  the 
United  States  for  evidence  to  justify  the  insane  pretensions 
of  self-deluded  Protestantism. 

•'  There  are  no  other  Protestant  nations  to  be  considered ; 
for  if  these  cannot  compete  with  Catholic  nations  in  real 
greatness,  none  can.  But  if  you  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface,  or  mingle  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  peasants, 
artisans,  and  laborers,  you  will  find  that,  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes true  domestic  and  individual  content  and  enjoyment, 
there  is  a  heavy  balance  in  favor  of  Catholic  nations.  No- 
where in  Catholic  states  do  you  find  that  abject  and  squalid 
poverty  that  you  find  in  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  many 
of  our  own  externally  thriving  cities.  The  English  oper- 
ative or  agricultural  laborer  is  a  mere  animal  beside  the 
Italian  or  Spanish  peasant,  who  never  loses  the  sense  of  his 
manhood.  The  inmates  of  your  English  and  American 
poor-houses  are  more  than  a  set-off  to  the  Italian  beggars 
of  which  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  travellers  com- 
plain so  loudly.  Then  you  will  look  in  vain  through  all 
Catholic  countries  for  your  English  gin-palaces,  or  for  that 
drunkenness  so  common  in  all  Protestant  countries,  and 
which,  with  all  your  temperance  societies  and  Maine  liquor 
laws,  you  can  do  so  little  to  prevent.  Ireland  is  no  fair 
specimen  of  a  Catholic  nation,  for  the  Irish  state  is  Protes- 
tant, and  the  greater  part  of  its  nobility  Protestant  and  also 
foreign  ;  and  yet,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  she  con- 
sumes only  about  one-ninth  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits 
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(MHismriod  hy  Scothmd,  tli;if  pattern  of  ;i  I*i()tt'>l;iiit  people. 
In  vain,  also,  will  vou  sueU  in  (  atholic  couiitrii'S  lor  that 
•^t'lU'ral  impurity  wliicli  is  tlio  shame  of  tli(^  modern  Prot- 
estant, as  it  was  of  the  ancient  heathen,  world.  The  ei-imes 
of  Tathohe  nations  are  for  the  mo>t  |)art  those  wliieh  spring 
fj'om  snd<hMi  passion  or  enioti(.)n,  and  are  crimes  a^;Hnst 
persons  ratlier  than  ai^ainst  property.  You  will  seldom  tind 
with  them  those  cool,  deliherate  ('rimes  and  frauds  which 
])revail  to  sucli  a  frit^htful  extent  in  all  Protestant  states. 
Amoni;'  Catholics  liypocrisy  is  a  rare  excerption  ;  amon«^ 
Protestants  it  is  the  v\\\(\  The  ('atholic  fears  God,  if  lie 
fears  any  thin<]^,  and  heforc^  men  he  is  open,  free,  natural, 
easy,  indejKMulent.  The  I'rotestant  has  seldom  the  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes  ;  he  sometimes  fears  the  devil,  and  f^en- 
erally  is  the  slave  of  public  opinion.  If  he  can  stand  well 
with  liis  public,  he  is  contented,  and  he  seldom  looks  hii^her. 
Hence  he  has  a  certain  meanness  and  servility,  which  are 
alike  foreign  from  true  virtue  and  real  personal  indepen- 
dence. His  morality  stops  with  a  low  ])rudence,  and  a  sort 
of  external  decorum.  AVhen  once  lie  shakes  off  his  fear  of 
public  opinion,  or  the  opinions  of  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
he  abandons  himself  to  any  vice  or  crime  to  which  lie  finds 
himself  attracted.  The  Catholic  may  disregard  public  opin- 
ion, think  little  of  how  he  stands  with  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  still  maintain  his  integrity,  his  virtue,  his  piety. 

''  Moreover,  I  do  not  deny,  nor  do  I  wish  to  extenuate  in 
the  least,  the  evils  which  abound  and  always  have  abounded 
even  in  Catholic  states.  All  who  know  any  thing  of  history 
know  that  the  church  wrought  a  great  and  marvellous 
change  in  the  manners  and  morals  and  in  the  happiness  of 
the  people  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  and  that  she  exerted 
a  most  salutary  intiuence  on  the  northern  barbarians  who 
overthrew  and  supplanted  it,  and  who  have  been  moulded 
by  her  into  the  modern  states  of  Europe.  Yet  I  do  not 
pretend  that,  even  when  things  were  best,  all  went  as  it 
should  in  Catholic  states.  There  was,  even  in  what  are 
called  the  ages  of  faith,  vice,  and  crime,  and  suffering  ; 
there  were  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  pride  and  insolence 
of  power;  there  were  violence  and  outrage,  wars  and  rap- 
ine, bad  government,  and  terrible  political  and  social  evils. 
But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  they  who 
obeyed  the  church,  w4io  accepted  and  uniformly  acted  on 
her  principles  and  maxims,  that  caused  the  evils.  Those 
tyrannical  princes,  kings,  and   emperors,   like    Henry  lY. 
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of  Germany.  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Frederic  II.,  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  Philip  the  Fair,  Henry  and  his  son  John, 
of  England,  Charles  le  Mauvais,  and  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
were  not  obedient,  but  most  disobedient,  sons  of  the  church, 
Protestants  before  Luther,  who  made  war  on  her  and 
incurred  her  anathema.  They  oppressed  her  and  their 
subjects  in  spite  of  her  reclamations.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  civil  authority  even  in  Catholic  states  has  always  been 
jealous  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  restricted  as 
much  as  it  could  its  free  and  full  exercise.  It  has  seldom 
shown  itself  willing  to  give  the  church  an  open  field  and 
fair  play.  In  modern  times  they  have  done  their  best  to 
trammel  her  exertions  and  restrain  her  movements.  Charles 
Y.,  who  held  his  office  of  emperor  on  condition  of 
being  the  protector  of  the  church,  and  especially  of  the 
Holy  See,  favored  her  enemies  by  his  selfish  policy  in  Ger- 
many, made  war  on  the  pope,  and  took  the  city  of  Pome, 
which  his  troops  sacked  and  occupied  for  nine  months. 
The  kings  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  though  professing 
great  devotion  to  the  church,  from  Henry  lY.,  who 
was  bred  a  Huguenot,  down  to  the  last  of  their  race,  have 
asserted  and  maintained  against  her  the  independence,  and 
I  might  say  the  supremacy,  of  the  temporal  power.  Louis 
XIY.  was  more  the  head  of  the  church  in  France  than 
the  pope.  Wherever  the  Bourbon  family  reigned,  the 
church  lost  her  freedom,  and  Catholic  interests  were 
sacrificed.  Even  Charles  X.  learned,  in  the  long  years 
of  his  exile,  nothing  beyond  his  Bourbon  traditions, 
and  when  king  lost  the  affections  of  the  liberals  by  his 
Catholicity,  and  of  Catholics  by  his  narrow-minded 
Gallicanism.  The  house  of  Habsburg,  with  great  per- 
sonal piety,  for  the  most  part,  has  till  our  own  day  followed 
the  general  policy  of  the  temporal  authority.  Joseph 
IL,  in  his  mad  zeal  for  reform,  almost  completed  for 
southern  and  central  Germany  what  Luther  and  the  princes 
who  favored  him  had  done  for  northern  Germany.  The 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  which  you  complain  you  must 
iittribute,  not  to  the  church,  nor  to  her  docile  and  obe- 
dient, but  to  her  indocile  and  disobedient,  children.  AVhen 
and  where  her  voice  has  been  listened  to,  her  precepts 
obeyed,  her  principles  and  maxims  faithfully  followed,  she 
has  fulfilled  all  her  promises,  and  accomplished  all  that  you 
or  any  one  else  can  ask.  Where  she  has  failed  has  been 
where  her  authority  was  despised  and  resisted ;  and  the  evils 
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filio  lias  not  rodrosscMl,  and  whicli  arocnconntorcd  in  Calholio 
states,  arc  charij^('al)lc^  to  practical  Protcstniitism,  to  tho 
practical  assertion  hy  lier  disolnMlicnt  ciiildmn  of  tlioso 
])rincii)lcs  and  maxims  wliich  you  and  yniir  friends  wish  all 
the  world  to  follow." 

"  J^ut  you  evade  the  point  of  my  objection,  Uncle  Jack. 
If  your  church  he  what  she  professes  to  he,  liow  liaj)])ens  it 
that  there  were  so  many  wicked  princes  and  other  per- 
sons in  her  bosom?  AVhy  did  she  not  reform  them,  inake 
them  good  and  docile  Catholics?  I  admit  all  you  say; 
but  these  very  jiersons  to  whom  you  charge  all  the  evils  I 
find  recorded  in  the  history  of  Catholic  nations,  liad  all 
been  baptized  and  brought  np  Catholic.-.  I  do  not  deny, 
but  assert,  their  wickedness.  My  dilliculty  is,  how,  if  the 
church  be  as  powerful  for  good  as  she  pretends,  and  affords 
all  the  helps  needed  to  virtue,  they  conld  be  so  wicked.  I 
have  read  your  Catholic  histories  of  the  reformers.  Ac- 
cording to  these  histories,  the  reformers  were  a  set  of  as 
great  rascals  as  ever  lived,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
I  think  you  fully  prove  it.  But  this  relieves  no  difHculty. 
The  more  wicked  and  unprincipled  you  prove  them,  the 
more  to  my  mind  you  prove  against  the  church,  the  more 
completely  do  you  establish  her  inefficiency,  her  inability  to 
effect  what  is  avowedly  her  purpose.  These  reformers 
had  all  been  reared  in  her  bosom ;  they  had  all,  according 
to  you,  been  regenerated  in  baptism,  had  been  born  again, 
received  the  gift  of  faith,  the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  and 
been  elevated  to  the  plane  of  a  supernatural  destiny. 
They  had  received  all  your  church  has  to  give.  How, 
then,  if  she  is  able  to  fulfil  her  magnificent  promises,  could 
such  a  set  of  men  come  out  of  her  communion,  or  possibly 
become  so  grossly  depraved  as  they  most  undeniably  were 
before  they  openly  abandoned  her?  Here  is  my  difficulty, 
and  a  difficulty  which  you  do  not  meet.  Is  not  the  exist- 
ence of  such  men,  or  such  men  as  the  Achillis  and  the 
Gavazzis,  in  the  bosom  of  your  church,  a  j^ractical  refutation 
of  her  claims?" 

"  I  understood  from  the  outset  your  difficulty,  or  the 
point  of  your  objection,  my  dear  Dick,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  evading  it.  The  objection,  though  fatal  to  Protes- 
tantism as  a  religion,  is  in  the  non-Catholic  mind  practi- 
cally the  gravest  objection  to  the  church  that  can  be  urged  ; 
and  I  well  recollect  that  I  found  it,  after  having  rejected 
Protestantism,  the  greatest  and  last  obstacle   in   my    own 
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mind  to  be  overcome  in  embracing  the  cliurch.  I  had 
lived  as  a  man  of  the  world,  as  a  non-Catholic  man  of  the 
world,  not  unfrequentlj  lives,  and  had  strayed  far  from  the 
path  of  virtue,  and  fallen  far  lower  than  I  care  to  state. 
I  tried  to  recover  myself,  but  I  found  myself  too  weak. 
I  was  sinking,  and  I  had  no  strength  to  arrest  my  fall.  I 
wanted  help,  something  to  breathe  life  into  my  soul,  give 
strength  to  my  will,  and  light  to  my  understanding.  The 
church  proffered  me  this  help,  or  told  me  that  in  her  sacra- 
ments, which  were  channels  of  grace,  I  should  find  pre- 
cisely what  I  wanted.  But  could  I  trust  her  ?  If  she 
communicates  through  her  sacraments  the  graces  she 
alleges,  how  comes  it  that  so  many  who  must  have  re- 
ceived these  graces  have  lost  their  faith  and  virtue,  and 
become  the  vilest  and  most  abandoned  of  our  race,  as 
apostate  Catholics  usually  are?  These  undeniably  wicked 
men  who  had  been  reared  in  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
who  must  have  approached  her  sacraments,  and  therefore  re- 
ceived all  needful  supernatural  helps,  if  such  helps  the  church 
has  to  give,  were  to  me  for  a  long  time  a  real  stumbling- 
block,  for  their  existence  seemed  to  me  an  unanswer- 
able proof  that  the  church  does  not  and  cannot  give 
the  assistance  which  I  needed  and  which  she  promises. 
But  I  became  able  finally  to  understand  that  my  objection 
grew  out  of  my  Protestant  and  Puritan  education,  which 
had  tauii^ht  me  that  s^race  is  irresistible  and  inamissible. 
X  our  difiiculty  is,  Given  the  church  as  the  medium  of 
supernatural  grace  which  supernaturalizes  and  sanctifies, 
how  can  one  of  her  members  fall  away,  or  lapse  into  in- 
iquity and  unbelief?  Or  how  can  one  baptized  and  reared 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church  ever  be  a  bad  Catholic  and  a 
bad  man  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  Man  was  created  and 
intended  to  be  a  free  moral  agent,  and  the  church  was 
never  intended  to  take  away  his  free  agency,  or  to  deprive 
him  of  his  free  will.  Man  in  the  church,  as  out  of  her,  re- 
tains his  free  will,  and  therefore  the  faculty  of  obeying  or  of 
disobeying,  as  he  elects.  This  free  will  the  church  respects, 
and  therefore,  whatever  assistance  she  renders,  it  must  be 
assistance  which  is  compatible  with  it.  She  can  aid,  but  not 
compel,  and  the  power  of  resistance  is  always  retained  by 
the  Catholic.  Consequently,  the  question,  IIow  can  there  be 
a  bad  Catholic?  is  no  other  than  the  question,  How  can 
there  be  a  bad  man,  or  a  sinner  at  all?  There  is  then  no 
special  difticulty  in  the  case.     There  is  only  that  general 
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-<li(li<MiIl  \   willi  repaid  (<>   lln'  (•riu,iii  nl"  cNil,    wliicli    we   li;iv(! 
nlrcadv  coii.^idci'cMl  and  di.s|M(>f(l  of. 

''  Vou  do  not  I'cadily  scr  this,  hccuiisc,  iKivin*^  ln'cii  rcan'd 
n  Protestant,  vou  have  n«>  conception  of  ^^race  that  dooH  not 
operate  irresistihly,  or  of  i:;racethat  aids  and  assists  fre(^  will 
witliout  supcrscdini*;  it.  Sullicient  ij^racc  that  is  ineflica- 
cious  strikes  you  as  an  al)surdity,  and  you  relish  N'oltaii'e's 
ridicule  of  it.  Hut  ii^race  can  always  be  resisted.  To  con- 
cur with  ijjrace,  indiMul,  dcniaiids  i^racc,  hut  to  resist  <^race 
does  not.  AVe  are  always  coni])ctcnt  to  do  that  of  ourselvtjs 
alone.  The  grace  we  receive  in  l)aptisni  ini])artH  to  us  the 
habit  of  faith  and  justice  or  sunctity,  but  the  habit  is  not 
the  act  either  of  faith  or  justice.  It  gives  us,  as  to  faith, 
the  power  to  elicit  the  act,  or  actually  to  believe  what  God 
has  revealed  when  duly  propounded  to  the  understanding, 
which  is  beyond  our  natural  ability;  but  it  does  not  compel 
us  to  elicit  that  act,  and  we  can  refuse  to  do  so.  By  this  re- 
fusal— a  fornuil  refusal,  I  mean — w^e  lose  the  liabit,  and  thus 
become  infidels,  or  heretics.  The  point  you  are  to  bear  in 
mind  is,  that  the  grace  or  gift  of  faith  does  not  compel  us 
to  believe  ;  it  only  gives  us  the  power  to  believe,  and  a  cer- 
tain facility  in  believinof,  what  God  reveals  and  the  church 
teaches.  We  are  aided,  not  forced  by  it.  If  we  formally 
refuse,  ^ve  lose  that  power  and  facility,  and  our  understand- 
ing becomes  darkened.  We  then  lose,  not  only  our  love, 
l)ut  even  our  perception  of  the  truth,  as  is  perhaps  always 
the  case  with  confirmed  heretics  and  apostates.  They  fall 
anew  under  the  power  of  Satan,  and  become  the  prey  to 
all  his  delusions,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  they  really  per- 
suade themselves  that  their  errors  itre  truths,  and  become 
so  deluded  as  actually  to  believe  a  He,  that,  having  pleasure 
in  iniquity,  they  may  be  damned.  This  explains  how  men 
who  have  received  the  gift  of  faith  may  lose  it,  and  become 
heretics  and  apostates.  But  generally,  perhaps  always,  the 
refusal  to  elicit  the  act  of  faith  is  preceded  by  the  loss  of 
justice.  Sanctifying  grace,  when  no  obstruction  is  offered 
on  our  part,  places  us  in  a  state  of  justice,  but  it  does  not 
€ompel  us  to  remain  in  that  state.  \Ye  are  still  free  agents, 
and  therefore  may,  instead  of  eliciting  acts  of  holiness,  re- 
sist the  grace  of  God,  and  fall  into  mortal  sin.  By  mortal 
^in  we  lose  that  grace,  all  that  it  gave  us,  and  come  again 
under  the  power  of  Satan.  Thus  nothing  prevents  the  Cath- 
olic, if  he  chooses,  from  rejecting  all  the  graces  of  the  sacra- 
ments, all  the  aid  his  church  affords  him,  and  running  a 
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wild  career  of  incredulity  and  iniquitj.  All  in  tlie  cliurcb 
are  not  of  the  church.  She  is  that  gospel  net  wliich,  cast 
into  the  sea,  gathered  fishes  of  all  sorts,  both  good  and  bad, 
and  hence  we  find  among  Catholics  all  sorts  of  persons,  goody 
bad,  and  indifferent.  We  should  not  therefore  be  surprised 
to  find  men  passing  for  Catholics  who  yet  have  in  reality  no 
more  faith  than  Protestants,  and  no  more  virtue  than  hea- 
thens. This  makes  nothing  against  the  church,  if  you  once 
understand  that  grace  does  not  take  away  free  will,  and  is- 
not  inamissible." 

"  I  can  understand  all  that,  but  it  does  not  remove  my 
whole  difficulty.  If  people  can,  with  the  church,  lose  their 
faith  and  their  virtue,  I  do  not  see  what  mighty  advantage 
she  is  to  mankind." 

^'  That  is  chiefly  because  you  are  thinking  only  of  good  or 
evil  in  relation  to  the  natural  and  temporal  order,  and  do  not 
at  all  take  into  the  account  the  supernatural  providence  of 
God,  and  man's  supernatural  destiny,  in  the  world  to  come  ; 
but  also  in  some  respects  because  you  have  no  conception  of 
free  will.  Your  humanists,  who  worship  a  people-god,  to 
use  the  barbarous  expression  of  your  Italian  chief,  have  no 
just  conception  of  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man.  You 
do  not,  perhaps  you  cannot,  nnderstand  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  a  being  endowed  with  freewill  over  a  creature  that 
acts  solely  from  intrinsic  necessity.  Your  highest  concep- 
tion of  liberty  is  freedom  from  coercion,  or  from  external 
restraint  or  compulsion.  You  never  rise  above  the  concep- 
tion of  the  animal  man.  Man  is  for  you  only  a  superior 
sort  of  animal,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  order  of  mam- 
malia, and  it  is  only  for  man  as  an  animal  that  in  all  your 
plans  of  reform  you  seek  to  provide.  You  recognize  in  him 
no  rational  soul,  and  you  place,  as  you  have  avowed,  lii& 
highest  worth  in  his  instinctive  and  involuntary  activity. 
Hence  you  place  instinctive  and  impulsive  love  above  duty. 
With  these  low  and  grovelling  conceptions  of  man,  it  is  not 
easy  for  you  to  understand  the  importance  which  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  free  will.  But  you  would  prize  an  homage  freely 
and  voluntarily  offered  you  by  one  of  your  friends,  more 
than  an  homage  offered  you  through  compulsion  or  neces- 
sity.    You  should  know  that 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable  ; 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  power,  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-rul'd  by  fate 
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Tiicxtiic.ililc,  or  Htrict  ncrcAsify: 

Onv  voluntary  siTvice  he  reqiilrcM, 

Not  our  neccssitutcd;  such  with  him 

Fiiuls  no  Jicceptimco,  nor  can  llnd;  for  how 

Can  hoiirls  not  free  bo  try'd  wliothcr  they  servo 

Willing  or  no,  who  will  hut  what  they  must 

By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose?' 

"Without  free  will  injui  would  not  rise  in  the  scale  of  hoini^ 
ahovo  the  ox  or  the  ho<j^,  the  heaver  or  the  ant,  and  virtiur 
would  not  diil'er  in  principle  from  gravitation  or  chemical 
alHnity.  The  freedom  jou  talk  so  much  ahout,  and  for 
which  you  set  at  detiance  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  would 
be  hut  an  unmeaning  word.  There  is  freedom  conceivabltr 
oidy  for  a  being  po^^sessing  free  will,  without  which  there  is 
only  invincible  necessity.  The  glory  of  man's  nature  is  in 
his  free  w^ill,  which  is  the  liighest  expression  of  his  rational 
natnre,  partaking  at  once  of  intellect  and  volition.  This  free 
Avill  God  himself  respects,  and  never  does  or  suffers  violence 
to  be  done  to  it.  God  redeems  man,  and  governs  him  as 
endowed  with  free  will.  The  grace  he  confers,  the  aid  he 
vouchsafes  in  his  church,  are  all  granted  and  operate  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  and  therefore  may  be  resisted.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  church  is  of  no  value.  If  she  fur- 
nishes the  aid  needed  to  enable  man  to  be  and  do  what  were 
impossible  withont  it,  you  cannot  say  she  is  of  no  impor- 
tance because  a  man  wilfully  rejects  it,  or  refuses  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  She  does  all  that  can  be  done  without  de- 
priving men  of  their  free  will,  that  is,  without  making  them 
cease  to  be  men.  That  is  all  that  she  ever  promised  to  do, 
all  that  is  or  can  be  required  of  her.  You  have  but  to  listen 
and  obey,  and  even  not  that  in  your  own  strength,  and  the 
end  is  gained.  Your  objection  is  futile,  for  it  is  always 
something  that  help  is  at  hand." 

"  Still  I  want  something  more." 

"  Probably  you  want  the  impossible,  or  the  absurd." 

"  I  want  the  church,  if  church  I  am  to  have,  not  merely 
to  enable  men  to  save  themselves,  but  actually  to  save 
them." 

"  That  is,  you  want  the  state  of  probation  or  trial  should 
be  a  state  of  reward  and  beatitude.'  You  want  an  order  in 
which  men  can  be  free,  do  as  they  please,  and  in  which 
they  cannot  go  wrong,  can  make  no  mistake,  commit  no  sin, 
and  suffer  no  pain.  You  must  go  out  of  this  world  to  find 
such  an  order,  and  seek  a  human  nature    different  from 
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ours.  What  jon  ask  is  incompatible  with  man's  pi*esent 
state.  The  chnrcli  lias  never  promised  the  world  any  thing, 
except  on  condition  of  obedience.  She  teaches  us  the  truth, 
tells  us  what  is  our  true  good,  points  out  the  way  that  leads 
to  its  possession,  entreats  us  with  maternal  affection  to  walk 
in  that  way,  and  affords  us  all  the  helps  we  need  in  order  to 
do  so ;  but  the  act  of  doing  it  must  be  our  act.  She  does 
not  carry  us  without  our  concurrence,  without  our  active 
assent,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  against  our  will.  If  she 
did,  you  would  be  among  the  first  to  cry  out  against  lier,  as 
violating  the  free<]om  and  dignity  of  human  nature.  She 
does  all  that  can  be  done  with  respect  for  our  dignity,  or 
without  violence  to  our  free  will,  which  would  not  be  free 
will  if  it  did  or  could  suffer  violence.  This  is  all  she  has 
ever  promised,  and  her  promise  she  has  always  kept.  If 
then  there  have  been  moral  evils  in  Catholic  nations,  if  men 
reared  Catholics  have  abandoned  their  faith  or  lived  as 
heatlien,  and  run  to  fearful  excesses  of  vice  and  crime,  it  is 
not  owing  to  any  weakness  or  inefficiency  of  hers,  but  to  the 
perversity  of  their  own  wills,  to  the  malice  of  their  own 
hearts." 

^'  Still  I  do  not  see,  if  your  church  really  imparts  the 
light  and  strength  you  pretend,  what  could  induce  men  en- 
lightened and  strengthened  by  her  to  abandon  her,  to  act 
against  her  precepts,  and  to  become  vicious  and  criminal. 
Thc}^  have  neither  ignorance  nor  weakness  to  plead  in  their 
excuse." 

"  That  only  proves  the  depth  of  their  malice.  You  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  conception  of  such  a  thing  as  malice, 
and  you  imagine  tfiat  no  one  can  do  wrong  against  his 
better  knowledge,  unless  through  weakness.  Ilence  you 
have  no  conception  of  sin,  and  in  your  own  mind  really 
deny  its  possibility.  In  your  philosophy  sin  is  an  excusable 
error,  an  amiable  weakness,  a  pardonable  mistake,  and 
therefore  you  revolt  at  the  idea  of  its  eternal  punishment. 
But  sin  is  not  a  mere  imperfection  ;  it  is  not  something  in- 
voluntary, but  always  a  free,  deliberate  act,  and,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  sin,  an  act  of  malice.  The  man  had  both  the  light 
and  the  strength  to  avoid  it.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  malice  every  mortal  sin  implies,  and 
you  will  never  have  any  adequate  conception  of  its  turpi- 
tude till  you  have  learned  at  what  cost  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God  has  made  satisfaction  for  it.  You  are  very  much  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  men  always  act  as  well  as  they  are 
able,  or  know  how." 
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"But  T  sl»(;iil(l  su|)|)()S('  their  kiH)\\l('(l:^c  ;iii(l  8Cli80  of 
tluMi*  own  inlcrcst  wmild  preNciit  their  fiill/' 

"  \ on  ai'e  a  very  yoiui^j^  man,  <u'  you  wmild  not  say  tluit. 
Men  are  surely  not  iiieapahh'  of  ^oin^  (Contrary  to  what 
tliey  know  is  tor  their  own  interest,  both  here  and  here- 
after.    Tliey  (h)  it  every  (hiy,  ahiiost  every  liour." 

*VBut  if  I  recollect  ariij^lit,  your  St.  Thomas  tc^aclies  that 
tlu^  i>^oo(l  is  the  object  of  the  will,  and  that  the  will  is  appe- 
titive of  t;ood  only/' 

"The  will  has  for  its  o])ject  ^ood,  and  wills  an  object 
■only  because  it  views  it  as  good  of  some  sort,  I  admit;  but 
not  therefori^  does  it  nevei*  will  that  which  is  ncjt  true  good. 
St.  Thomas  teaches  that  every  man  naturally  desires  ha|)pi- 
ness,  which  is  true  ;  but  he  may  will  that  which  lie  knows 
is  contrary  to  his  happiness,  not  precisely  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  it,  but  from  aversion  to  that  which  it  is  necessary 
to  do  in  order  to  gain  it.  A  man  wills  evil  because  he 
liates  good,  and  to  refuse  what  one  hates  has  itself  some 
reason  of  happiness,  inasmuch  as  it  alTords  a  certain  gratifi- 
cation. To  contradict  that  which  is  hateful  to  us  is  alwaj'S 
a  greater  or  less  pleasure,  and  nothing  is  more  hateful  to 
the  malicious  than  genuine  virtue,  although  they  well  know 
its  superiority  to  vice,  and  that  they  would  be  better  and 
happier  if  they  were  themselves  virtuous.  The  malicious 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  not  from  mistake,  but  from 
sheer  malice.     You  yourself  would  say,  with  Satan, 

'Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.* 

The  perverse  mind  makes  to  itself  a  sort  of  good  in  its  re- 
fusal to  obey  God.  Did  you  never  observe  how  Mammon 
works  out  this  thought  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  f  The 
fallen  spirit  would  dissuade  his  associates  from  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  Avar  against  the  Almighty,  as  utterly 
vain.  They  cannot  ^  heaven's  Lord  supreme  o'erpower,' 
iind  thus  regain  their  lost  glory.     But 

*  Suppose  he  should  relent 
And  publish  grace  to  all.  on  promise  made 
Of  new  subjection ;  with  what  eyes  could  we 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive 
Strict  laws  impos'd,  to  celebrate  his  throne 
With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Godhead  sing 
Forc'd  halleluiahs;  while  he  lordly  sits 
Our  envy'd  Sov'reign,  and  his  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  flowers, 
Our  servile  offerings?     This  must  be  our  task 
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In  hcav'n,  this  our  delight;  liow  wearisome 

Eternity  so  spent  in  worship  paid  - 

To  whom  we  hate!    Let  us  not  then  pursue 

By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain'd 

Unacceptable,  though  in  heaven,  our  state 

Of  splendid  vassalage,  but  rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess. 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferHng 

Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp.     Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  small, 

Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse. 

We  can  create;  and,  in  what  place  so  e'er, 

Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 

Through  labour  and  endurance.* 

Milton  had  a  happy  knack  of  interpreting  the  thonglits  of 
devils,  for  he  was  himself  a  superb  rebel,  and  a  spirit  kin- 
dred to  Satan.  Yon,  my  dear  Dick,  if  you  will  search  your 
own  heart,  will  tind  yourself  sympathizing  with  the  devilish 
sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mammon.  Now  Mam- 
mon knew  perfectly  well  that  he  ought  to  love  God,  and 
that  to  those  who  do  love  him,  what  he  calls  'a  wearisome 
task  '  is  the  highest  bliss.  But  he  preferred  hell  to  heaven, 
because  he  hated  God,  and  was  too  proud  to  subrnit  to  bear 
his  'easy  yoke.'  So  it  is  with  men.  The  pride,  the  mal- 
ice of  their  hearts  is  such,  that  to  do  what  they  will,  to  have 
their  own  way,  and  to  feel  that  they  resolutely  refuse  to 
acknowledge  a  superior,  though  bringing  with  it  all  the 
pains  of  hell,  is  a  good,  and  for  them  less  painful  than  hum- 
ble submission.  Jt  is  so  with  you,  and  with  all  the  chiefs 
of  your  party.  Even  you,  with  all  your  gentle  manners, 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  amiableness  of  disposition,  can  say 
and  do  say  to  yourself,  with  Satan,  at  this  moment, 

*  All  is  not  lost ;  th'  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome; 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  mc:  to  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  bis  power. 

That  were  low  indeed. 
That  were  an  ignominy  nnd  shame  beneath 
This  downfall' 
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Thn)U<j^h  satiiiiic  malice,  evil  is  (;li;m«^('(l  to  ^o<><l,  and  ^ood 
to  evil ;  for  notliiiii^  can  seem  a  greater  evil  than  to  how 
tho  8Uj)pliant  knee  and  siit;  for  i^race  to  one  we  hate,  and 
heiK^e  it  is  tlie  will  can  he  appetitive;  of  evil  witliout  chan;^- 
ini^  its  nature,  which  is  to  he  appetitive  of  <jjoo(l. 

"  Tho  church,  1  have  told  you,  does  not  take;  away  free 
will ;  let  nio  say  also,  that  haptisni  does  not  destroy  con- 
eupiscence.  The  ilesh  remains  after  the  infusion  of  justify- 
iwiX  ^I'ace,  and  we  arc  free,  if  we  choose,  at  any  time  to  yield 
to  its  solicitations.  These  solicitations  lU'c  not  in  themselves 
sin,  and  are  permitted  for  our  trial,  and  as  occasions  of  merit. 
They  are  sin  only  by  virtue  of  our  voluntary  assent  to  them. 
Catholics  as  well  as  others  have  these  solicitations,  and 
thouij^h  they  know  that  they  ou^ht  not  to  assent  to  them, 
and  have  the  power  in  the  sacraments  to  resist  them, 
they  can  yield  to  them.  They  yield  a  little,  a  very 
little,  at  first ;  become  slightly  negligent  of  their  watch  ; 
then  they  yield  a  little  more,  become  a  little  more 
negligent,  and  less  vigilant  in  prayer,  less  frequent  in 
their  approach  to  the  sacraments;  and  then  they  grow 
weaker,  yield  more  and  more.  One  concession  prepares  the 
way  for  another,  till  the  soul  falls  anew  under  tiie  dominion 
of  the  liesh,  and  we  are  prepared  to  do  its  deeds  of  iniquity. 
If  you  had  attempted  to  lead  a  truly  Christian  life,  if  you 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  malice  of  the  natural  heart, 
with  the  operations  of  the  flesh,  and  had  felt  how  severe  is 
the  internal  combat  that  has  to  be  maintained  without  a 
moment's  relaxation,  you  would  never  have  looked  upon 
it  as  difiicult  for  those  who  have  been  enlightened  and 
strengthened  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  fall  away.  But,  after 
all,  why  speak  I  thus  to  you,  who  hardly  believe  in  God, 
look  on  the  Gospel  with  contempt,  and  regard  the  church 
with  the  profoundest  hatred?  Yet  let  what  I  have  said 
suffice  to  convince  you  that,  if  the  church  is  what  she  pro- 
fesses to  be,  and  furnishes  the  helps  she  promises,  she  is,  in 
spite  of  the  scandals  of  bad  Catholics,  all  we  need  for  our 
true  good  here  as  well  as  hereafter." 

"  I  cannot  say  that  you  have  fully  convinced  me  of  that, 
my  dear  uncle,  but  3"ou  have  convinced  me  that  more  may 
be  said  in  defence  of  the  church  than  I  had  supposed,  and 
that  the  evils  which  undeniably  subsist  in  Catholic  countries 
do  not  necessarily^  invalidate  her  claims.  So  much  I  am 
bound  in  candor  to  concede.  Yet  I  cannot  give  up  human 
nature,  or  regard  its  instincts  and   tendencies  as  an  unsafe 
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guide  to  what  is  best  for  man.  Every  animal  is  flirected  by 
its  natural  instincts  and  tendencies  to  its  end,  to  its  destiny, 
which  is  its  good,  and  why  not  man  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  man  is  something  more  than  an  animal, 
and  was  never  intended  to  act  from  mere  instinct  or  natural 
tendency.  Here  is  the  grand  mistake  which  you  all  com- 
mit, and  hence  the  absurdity  of  your  famous  Phalansterian 
maxim, — Attractions  proportional  to  destiny.  Man  is  an 
animal,  if  you  will,  but  he  is  something  more ;  he  is  a 
rational  soul,  and  in  liim  the  rational  morally  transforms 
the  animal.  He  is  not  to  be  moved  and  guided  by  natural 
instinct,  but  by  reason.  Instinct  and  natural  tendency 
direct  him  only  to  an  end  that  lies  in  the  purely  animal 
order,  and  he  was  intended  for  an  end  that  lies  above  that 
order,  in  the  rational  order,  an  end  worthy  of  a  rational  soul. 
To  'follow  nature,'  as  you  understand  it,  is  the  unwisest 
maxim  that  can  be  laid  down,  for  you  understand  it  to  mean 
to  follow  our  animal  nature,  as  if  man  were  a  pig  or  an  ass. 
The  maxim  is  true  only  when  applied  to  the  rational  nature, 
and  to  follow  the  rational  nature  is  to  subject  the  animal  to 
the  rational,  and  make  it  serve  or  conform  to  the  end  ap- 
proved by  reason.  Here,  then,  comes  in  the  necessity  of 
self-denial,  of  self-restraint,  or  interior  government,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  divine  assistance  in  maintaining  this  gov- 
ernment. 

"Society  is,  as  Plato  teaches  you,  only  the  individual  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  the  reason  of  government  in  the  bosom 
of  the  individual  is  the  reason  of  government  in  the  bosom 
of  society.  Your  scheme  emancipates  the  beast,  and  en- 
slaves reason  and  will,  that  is,  the  man.  The  doctrine  you 
o])pose  teaches  us  to  emancipate  reason  and  will — the  man — 
from  the  slavery  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  and  to  subject 
the  beast.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions need  to  be  governed  in  the  individual  in  order  to 
maintain  internal  freedom  and  peace,  they  need  to  be  gov- 
erned in  society  in  order  to  maintain  external  freedom  and 
peace.  Hence,  if  you  speak  of  rational  freedom,  you  see 
that  government,  so  far  fi'om  being  opposed  to  it,  is  its 
necessary  condition.  What  you  probably  are  aiming  at, 
though  you  hardly  know  it,  is  the  freedom,  so  to  speak,  of 
l)()th  the  man  and  the  beast,  or  the  conciliation  of  the  free- 
dom or  license  of  the  appetites  and  passions  with  the  free- 
dom of  I'cason  and  will.  But  this  is  not  possible.  One  or 
the  otiier  must  serve,  and  the  question  for  you  is  which. 
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Slijill  flir  iiiMii  siM'vc  llic  Ix'Msf,  <»r  tlic  hciist,  tlic;  iiiaii  ?  hliall 
tlu;  llt'sli  rult'  till'  spii'it,  oi*  tlu;  .spii'it  tlic;  llcsli  'i  Tlio  wlioh? 
(juc'stion  coincs  to  this  at.  last,  and  as  you  answLT  this,  so  will 
you  either  assert  the  siipreniacv  of  God  or  tho  supremacy 
of  Satan." 

Conversation  VI. 

"It  is  worse  than  labor  lost,  my  dear  uncle,  for  yon  to  at- 
tempt to  arrest  the  onward  mai'ch  of  man  and  society,  and 
to  restore  the  dark  aij^es,  now  liapj)ily  passed  away  for  ever. 
Your  relii;ion  in  its  time  was  no  doul)t  well  enou^^h,  and 
exerted  a  salutary  influence  in  tamiuij^  and  civilizin<^  the 
wild  barbarians  who  overtlii'ew  tlie  western  Koman  enipire  ; 
but  the  race  has  outirrown  it,  and  can  no  lon^jer  be  served 
by  it.  The  dead  are  dead,  and  cannot  be  recalled.  You 
mean  well,  no  doubt;  you  speak  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
stronp^  voice,  but  your  words  fetch  no  echo  from  the  heart 
of  the  age.  You  put  forth  great  strength,  but  the  age  re- 
fuses to  stop  at  your  resistance,  and  rolls  on  in  its  destined 
career,  as  heedless  of  your  efforts  as  the  horses  in  the  fable 
were  of  the  buzzing  and  tugging  of  the  fly  at  the  wheel." 

"The  fly,  I  believe,  Dick,  was  ridiculed  in  the  fable,  not 
for  supposing  it  could  arrest  the  coach,  but  for  imagining 
that,  by  its  buzzing  and  tugging  at  the  wheel,  it  assisted  the 
horses  to  draw  it  through  the  deep  ruts,  and  is  a  much  bet- 
ter emblem  of  young  Americans  like  you,  than  of  an  old 
fogy  like  me.  •  If  the  human  race  is  carried  on,  as  you  sup- 
pose, by  an  iri'epressible  instinct,  an  irresistible  force,  your 
efforts  must  count  for  about  as  mucli  in  its  progress  as  those 
of  the  fly  at  the  wheel  of  the  coach." 

"  But  if  my  efforts  to  aid  progress  are  ridiculous,  it  by  no 
means  follow  that  yours,  to  arrest  it,  are  any  the  less  so." 

"  That  is  very  true,  if,  as  you  assume,  I  do  labor  to  arrest 
it.  But,  my  most  acute  and  logical  nephew,  I  deny  that  I 
labor  to  arrest  progress,  or  in  any  way  oppose  it.  You  pre- 
tend I  do.  Here  we  are  at  issue.  What  is  the  fact  ?  Be 
so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  progress,  and  then 
perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  determine." 

"  I  mean  by  progress — the — the  continuous  advance  of 
the  race." 

"That  is,  by  progress  you  mean  progress.  Progress  is 
progress,  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  wdiat  is  progress  ? " 

"  It  is  the  continuous  development  and  realization  of  the 
latent  virtuality  of  humanity." 
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"  The  development  and  realization  of  the  virtualitv  of 
the  race  to  be  wliat?  Virtuous  or  vicious?  Good  or  bad? 
Wise  or  foolish  ? " 

"You  press  me  too  hard,  uncle,  with  jour  dry  scholasti- 
cism, and  fail  to  seize  my  deeper  and  truer  meaning.  Logic 
kills  to  dissect,  and  to  insist,  in  all  cases,  on  clear,  distinct, 
precise,  and  exact  definitions,  is  to  deprive  thought  of  all  its 
freshness,  life,  and  vigor.  The  human  mind  is  not  a  mere 
logic  machine.  We  should  give  it  free  play,  and  let  our 
thoughts  gush  up  and  utter  themselves  in  all  the  life,  vivaci- 
ty, and  force  of  brilliant  fancy  and  creative  imagination. 
The  poet,  not  the  logician,  is  the  maker  j  poetry,  not  dia- 
lectics, transforms  the  world;  and  poetry  delights  in  the 
vague,  in  the  obscure,  the  unintelligible,  and  dies  in  the 
effort  to  draw  sharp  outlines,  and  give  distinct  and  exact 
definitions.  Poetic  thought  must  always  shade  off  into  the 
indefinite,  the  obscure,  the  infinite." 

"  Nonsense,  my  poor  Dick.  I  am  not  precisely  a  poet, 
but  I  love  and  all  my  life  have  loved  poetry,  when  poetry 
it  is,  and  I  believe  myself  a  passable  judge  of  its  essential 
qualities.  Whatever  else  poetry  may  demand,  it  demawds 
good  sense,  clear  and  distinct  thought,  and  as  rigid  logic, 
and  as  much  intelligibility,  as  prose  itself.  Your  modern 
gesthetic  writers,  who  place  the  essence  of  poetry  in  dark 
utterances,  vague  sentiment,  or  mere  sensibility,  are  as  far 
out  in  their  reckoning  as  those  who  placed  it  in  fiction  or 
imitation,  and  classed  it  as  an  imitative  art.  'It  is  no  more 
imitative  than  prose,  and  deals  no  more  in  fiction.  Its 
essence  is  not  merely  subjective.  It  is  always  truth  vividly 
conceived  and  expressed  in  its  unity  and  under  the  form  of 
the  beautiful;  and  if  it  demands  soft  and  delicate,  it  still 
demands  clear  and  well-defined,  outlines. 

"  Yet  you  greatly  mistake  me,  if  you  suppose  that  I  am  a 
slave  to  scholasticism,  or  the  dry  and  barren  forms  of  logic. 
What  passes  for  scholasticism  is  mere  analysis,  a  mere  dis- 
section of  its  subject,  and  seldom  gives  us  more  than  a  mere 
skeleton  of  truth,  and  the  skeleton  itself  only  as  disjointed 
and  scattered  bones.  I  love  and  revere  as  much  as  any  man 
can  the  great  scholastics  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Summa 
Theologlca  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  has  for  me  as  many 
miracles  as  articles,  and,  when  studied  as  it  should  be,  it 
£:ives  one  the  sum  of  all  theology  and  of  all  philosophy. 
But,  after  all,  few  study  it  with  sufticient  care  and  diligence 
to  seize  its  theology  in  its  unity  and  totality.     The  method 
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of  treatment  is  analytic,  that  of  division,  wliich  is  oxliaust- 
ivo.  The  Huhjoct  is  iirst  divided  into  parts,  then  tlio  parts 
am  divid(Hl  into  (HU'stionH,  and  tiicn  the  (jncslionn  are  sul)- 
dividtMl  into  article's.  Ts^jthin^  in  the  woi'ld  c;an  he  more 
convenient  for  the  professor  or  the  learner  ;  hut  the  stuihiit, 
if  not  on  liis  ji^iiard,  is  liahic,  in  thus  studying  a  suhjccjt,  to 
lose  siiijht  of  unity  and  synthesis,  and  to  master  it  only  in  its 
details.  St.  Tiiomas  liad  himself  studied  and  seen  tlMM)logy 
in  ils  unity  and  synthesis,  and  seldom  if  ever  for  a  nioinent 
loses  sii:;ht  of  truth  in  its  unity  and  intei!;rity  ;  hut  this  can- 
not always  ho  said  of  feebler  minds,  who  follow  liim,  and 
still  less  of  feebler  minds  yet,  who  follow  them^  and  consult 
him  only  on  special  questions  or  in  special  articles,  and  even 
that  at  second  or  third  hand.  These  often  master  all  the- 
oloo^y  and  philosophy  in  their  details,  without  ever  having  a 
single  conception  of  them  in  their  unity  and  integrity,  in 
their  mutual  relations,  connections,  and  dependencies. 

"Scholasticism  has,  undoubtedly,  introduced  just  and  ac- 
curate distinctions,  and  favored  clearness,  exactness,  and  pre- 
cision in  details,  but  it  has,  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  led  to 
a  ueglect  of  synthesis,  and  tended  to  enfeeble,  rather  than 
to  invigorate,  thought.  It  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing, indirectly,  that  frivolezza  so  universal  in  the  last 
century,  and  not  wholly  unknown  in  the  present,  and  which 
made  the  philosophical,  scientiiic,  and  literary  world  regard 
as  its  representative  the  shallow  Yoltaire,  prince  of  persi- 
flage, superficial  erudition,  and  still  more  superficial  thought. 
While  insisting  on  exactness  in  details,  while  valuing  the 
analytic  method  in  its  place,  and  continuing  and  extending 
the  study  of  the  greater  scholastics,  I  would,  if  it  were  my 
business,  urge  upon  those  students  who  w^isli  to  qualify 
themselves  to  meet  the  scientific  wants  of  our  age,  and  to 
act  powerfully  on  the  public  mind  and  heart,  to  go  back  and 
study  the  works  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  centuries,  those  real  masters  of  the  human  race,  who 
stood  at  the  summit  of  human  science  and  of  revealed  the- 
ology ;  and  study  these  great  fathers,  not  merely  in  the  pref- 
aces and  indexes  of  the  Benedictines,  but  in  their  works 
themselves,  as  handed  down  to  us  from  their  authors.  Then 
we  should  not  have  truth  in  mere  detail,  or  as  a  mere  hortus 
siccus,  but  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  as  a  living,  vivifying, 
and  productive  whole. 

"  Revelation  is  complete,  the  truth  changes  not,  and  the 
dogma  is  fixed  and  unalterable  ;  but  modes  and  processes 
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of  investigation,  study,  and  exposition  may  change  with 
time,  and  vary  with  the  varying  wants  and  tastes  of  the 
age.  The  scholastic  method  was  in  accordance  with  tlie 
tastes  and  wants  of  the  epoch  when  it  was  adopted,  and 
must  always  be  more  or  less  the  method  pursued  when  only 
scholars  are  to  be  addressed,  and  the  object  is  to  act  only  on 
professional  readers.  But  times  with  us  have  changed. 
Questions  which  formerly  were  discussed  only  by  school- 
men, in  the  bosom  of  the  schools  and  monasteries,  are  now 
brought  before  the  public  at  large,  and  the  profoundest 
principles  of  theological  science  have  to  be  discussed  for 
the  laity,  because  the  laity,  no  longer  docile,  and  content  to 
receive  in  humility  the  simple  teachings  of  the  catechism 
and  the  practical  instructions  of  their  pastors,  have  imbibed 
a  liabit  of  questioning  every  thing,  and  of  denying  every 
thing  which  they  do  not  comprehend.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary to  be  truly  theological  when  we  speak  ad  j)opulum^  as 
well  as  when  we  speak  ad  clerum.  But  for  the  people  the 
scholastic  method  will  not  answer,  for  they  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  patience  to  go  throue^h  with  all  the  long  and 
fjne-spun  analyses  in  which  it  delights.  They  turn  away 
unedilied,  uninstructed,  and  even  disgusted,  from  its  dis- 
tinguos^  concedos,  negos,  jprohos,  resjpondeos^  ohjectiones^ 
and  ohjectiones  solvuntiirs.  To  them  the  truth  must  be 
presented,  not  in  its  analytic,  but  in  its  synthetic  form  ;  not 
in  separate  details,  but  as  a  whole ;  in  its  living  principle, 
as  it  is  really,  not  as  we  make  it  for  the  conveniences  of 
study.  They  whose  office  it  is  to  teach,  and  to  meet  the 
insurgent  errors  of  the  times,  which  in  our  days  assume 
almost  exclusively  a  laical  form,  must  be  accustomed  to  con- 
template truth  in  its  synthetic  character,  or  they  will  find 
themselves  impotent  before  the  enemies  of  truth,  as  they 
undeniably  were  before  the  terrible  errors  broached,  and 
so  widely  and  iiercely  propagated,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
*'  These  are  times  when  something  more  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  details,  something  more  than  mere  scholastic  minds, 
something  more  than  respectable  mediocrity,  or  men  of 
mere  routine,  is  demanded.  We  want  men  of  strong,  syn- 
thetic minds,  who  grasp  truth  in  its  fundamental  principles, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  it  in  its  living 
unity,  and  its  several  parts  in  their  real,  ontological  relations 
to  one  another  and  to  it  as  a  whole, — men  who  think,  who 
comprehend,  not  merely  remember  and  repeat, — men  of 
free,  original,   bold,   and  vigorous  thought,  who  by  their 
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own  nioiital  and  spii-itnal  adion  liiivo  niadf  ihv  truth  tlicir 
own,  and  aiv  aide  to  apply  it  to  the  insiir^r^'nt  orror  jih  soon 
as  it  ruisos  its  head  ahove  the  wave.  Such  a  man  Ciiohcrti 
miij^ht  liavo  bocMi,  liad  it  not  been  for  Ids  pride,  his  and)i- 
tion,  and  his  worhlly  alTections;  such  a  man  to  some  extent 
was  the  excellent  r>alnies,  and  such  a  man  was  he^^Innin^  to 
he  the  late  brilliant  and  lameiitcMl  Donoso  Cortes ;  such  ;i 
man  is  the  Jesuit  l*assai^lia,  and.  in  spite  of  his  early  train- 
ing and  his  theory  of  development,  such  a  man  will  turn  out 
to  be  John  Henry  Newman. ' 

"  But  how  can  you,  Uncle  Jack,  a  Catholic,  bound  to  be- 
lieve what  and  only  what  you  are  taui^ht,  and  whose  mind 
must  run  in  the  irrooves  hollowed  out  for  it  ages  ago,  talk 
of  free,  bold,  original  thought?" 

"As  w^ell  as  you  or  any  one  else,  and  better  than  tliose  wlio 
are    not    Catholics.     I   demand   not    free,    bold,    original 
thought  in  the  construction  of  cobweb  theories,  in  the  for- 
nuxtion  of    dogmas,  or   in  the  explication  of  inexplicable 
mysteries.     It  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  faith  that  I  demand 
it.     The  dogma  is  revealed  and  imposed  by  authority,  fixed 
for  all  time,  and  is  to  be  received  and  adhered  to  without  a 
question.     But  the  mysteries  and  dogmas  of  faiili  have  a. 
mutual  relation,  a  logical  relation  one  to  another,  and  to  all 
scientilic  truth,  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  natural  order,  to 
society,  the  state,  the  family,  and  to  private  life.     Here,  iu 
understanding  the  relations  of  the  dogmas  of  faith  to  one 
another,  and  their  relations  to  all  not  of  faith,  is  the  scope, 
for  free,  bold  (not  rash),  and  original  thought ;  for  here  is  a 
field  for  proper  human  science  andcompreliension,  working^ 
at  once  with  data  furnished  by  the  light  of  revelation,  and 
by  the  light  of  nature.     This  Held,  if  you  are  able  to  sur- 
vey it,  you  w^ill  lind  is  far  more  extensive  than  that  which 
is  open  to  those  who  deny  the  church  and  fall  back   on 
their  private  judgment  and  individual  reason.     Catholicity, 
instead    of    forbidding    or    hindering    free,  vigorous,  and 
original    thought    within    what   is   really   open   to  human 
thought,  encourages  it,  stimulates  it,  and  affords  it  all  the 
assistance  it  needs ;  and  if  the  contrary  would  sometime& 
seem  to  be  warranted  by  what  is  met  among  Catholics,  it  is 
to  be  attributed,  not  to  Catholicity,  but  to  the  barren  and 
chilling  scholastic  methods  too  exclusively  followed.     Who 
would    ever   pretend  that  the  lawyer,  because   he    neither 
makes   nor   as  a   judge  declares  the  law,  has  no  scope  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  for  free,  vigorous,  and  original 
thought  ? 

Vol.  XI— 15 
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"  But  we  have  wandered  from  the  point  we  were  con- 
sidering. You  object  to  my  demand  for  exact  definition. 
I  understand  the  objection.  Put  you  youn^  declaimersaud 
dreamers  to  your  definitions,  and  your  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  is  gone.  All  in  your  minds  is  vague  and  floating, 
and  in  your  horror  of  scholasticism  you  have  run  almost 
be3^ond  the  opposite  extreme.  I  am,  as  you  see,  far  enough 
from  being  w^edded  to  the  modes  and  processes  of  the 
scholastics,  but  I  cannot  very  well  talk  without  talking 
something,  nor  intelligibly  witliout  knowing  what  it  is  I  am 
talking  about.  So  1  will  ask  you  again  to  define  to  me 
what  you  mean  by  progress." 

"  I  mean  by  progress  development  and  growtli  of 
humanity." 

"  That  is,  by  progress  you  mean  progress,  very  likely ; 
but  what,  once  more,  is  progress  ? " 

•'It  is  the  growth  or  augmentation  of  man's  being." 

"  You  grow  darker  and  darker,  dear  Dick.  Pray  explain 
yourself." 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  do  so,  because  the  doctrine  of  progress 
which  I  hold  is  very  profound,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
p)rofoundest  philosophy  of  the  age.  To  understand  it,  we 
must  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute." 

"  Yery  well.     Let  us  hear,  then,  w^hat  that  very  profound 

Jhilosoph}^  is.  Perhaps,  if  it  is  not  absolutely  unintelligible, 
may  get  some  notion  of  it,  and  if  it  is,  I  may  suspect  that 
you  hardly  understand  it  yourself." 

"  What  I  mean  by  progress  is,  that  there  is  a  continual 
growth  or  increase  of  nature.  You,  before  you  became  a 
papist,  were  accustomed  to  say,  that  being  is  in  doing,  and 
that  to  he,  we  must  do.^^ 

"  It  were  more  correct,  I  should  think,  to  say,  that  in 
order  to  do,  we  must  be,  for  what  is  not  cannot  act." 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me.  In  order  to  be,  we  must  do,  as 
you  once  said,  and  as  your  old  friends,  the  transcendental- 
ists,  still  say.  Being,  in  some  sense,  must,  no  doubt,  pre- 
cede doing ;  but  being,  considered  in  itself,  as  anterior  to 
doin^:,  is  not  actual,  but  potential, — infinite  potentiality,  the 
infinite  void  of  the  Buddhists,  the  reines  Sein  of  Hegel, 
al)solutely  indistinguishable  from  non-being, — das  Niclit- 
sein.  It  is  possible,  not  real,  and  becomes  real  only  in  com- 
ing out  of  itself  into  existence, — das  Wesen  j  and  it  be- 
comes jy/6V??«?^i,  full,  or  the  plentitude  of  real  being,  only  in 
the  pleroma  of  existence.     The  doctrine,  you  see,  is  very 
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^)rofouiul.  Plato  had  some  conception  of  it;  BinMlia  un- 
derstood it  very  well,  and  liifi  followers  niiHa|)j)reliendinf^  it, 
luivo  made  it  the  basis  of  their  doctrine  of  the  nietenin- 
sychosis,  or  transnii<^rati(>n  of  souls;  several  of  the  Gnostic 
sects,  60  profoundly  j)hilosophic,  and  cond)ining  as  they 
do  all  the  wisdom  of  ancient  and  recent  tinitis,  and  masters 
alike  of  the  dee])est  sciences  oi  the  East  and  of  the  AVOst, 
appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  it,  and  to  have  symbol- 
ized it  in  their  r»yth()s,  married  to  Sifjje,  from  whom  issue 
Ilorop,  Nous,  aiul  Aletheia;  but  the  poor  and  illiterate 
Christians  of  the  time,  like  Irenieusof  Lyons,  regarded  it  as 
a  vague  speculation  or  as  a  dangerous  heresy,  and  separated 
its  adherents  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  cursed 
them  as  heretics. 

"  Pure  being,  ois  purissimum^  das  reine  Sein,  being  in 
itself,  regarded  as  distinct  from  and  antei'ior  to  existence 
<{existe?itui  from  ex-stare)^  das  Wesen,  being  only  void,  or 
possible,  becomes  full  or  real  only  in  passing  to  existence,  or 
as  realized  and  manifested  exteriorly  in  existences.  Conse- 
quently the  groAvth  of  existence  is  a  growth  of  being,  in  the 
sense  of  its  realization,  or  the  realization  of  the  ideal,  a 
progress  in  filling  up  the  void,  in  rendering  it  ple?iu?n,  and 
producing  the  pleroma,  or  universal  fulness.  Progress, 
then,  as  we  philosophers  of  the  movement  understand  it, 
consists  in  the  continuous  realization  of  being.  It  is  prog- 
ress, because  it  involves  a  procession  from  the  possible  to 
the  ideal,  and  from  the  ideal  to  the  real,  and  because  it 
tends  to  the  production  of  the  pleroma.  It  is  illimitable, 
because  the  being  to  be  realized  is  infinite,  and  the  infinite 
has  no  limits." 

"  I  see  nothing  very  profound  in  this,  save  its  absurdity. 
It  smells  strongly  of  tobacco-smoke  and  lager-bier.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  glimmering  of  sense  in  the  expression  heing 
is  in  doing,  that  to  be  is  to  do,  for  what  is  not  in  actv.  is 
not  at  all,  and  hence  all  theologians  say  of  God  he  is  actus 
pui'issimus.  Also,  when  taken  in  the  order  of  the  return 
of  existences  to  God,  without  absorption,  as  their  final 
cause,  or  ultimate  end,  it  may  express  an  important  and 
wholesome  practical  truth  ;  but,  applied,  as  you  apply  it,  to 
the  procession  of  existences  from  God,  and  understood  to 
mean  that  nothing  is  real  only  in  that  it  produces  something, 
or  is  a  maker,  it  is  false  and  absurd.  It  then  implies  that 
God  is  real  as  distinguished  from  possible  being  only  in  so 
iar   as  he   creates,  or  is  manifested   in  existences ;  or,   as 
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Pierre  Leronx,  the  ablest  pliilosoplier  you  have  on  your  side, 
expresses  it,  God  is  living  God  only  in  his  creations  or  man- 
ifestations, and  therefore,  without  those  manifestations 
which  we  call  the  universe,  he  could  not  be  real,  but  would 
be  simply  possible  God, — that  is,  no  God  at  all.  God,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  infinite  possibility,  or,  which  with 
him  means  the  same  thing,  the  infinite  virtuality  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  is  actual  or  living  God  only  in  existences,  and 
only  in  so  far  as  his  virtuality  is  realized  or  actualized  in 
them.  To  you  this  may  seem  profound,  and  the  proof  of 
the  marvellous  comprehension  of  your  philosophers  ;  to  me 
it  is  only  a  striking  proof  of  the  pains  they  take  to  make 
themselves  fools. 

"  Just  observe,  my  dear  Dick,  that  your  philosophy  places 
first  bytlios,  abyss,  void,  the  possible  as  distinguished  from 
the  real.  Yery  good.  The  possible  is  simply  in  jpotentia 
ad  actum^  but  is  not  actus^  and  therefore,  by  your  own  rule, 
not  being  at  all,  and  therefore  a  sheer  nullity,  since  between 
not  being  at  all  and  nullity  there  is  no  medium.  Hence 
you  have  this  not  very  easy  problem  to  solve.  How  from 
nothing  to  get  something;?  or  how  from  the  infinite  abyss 
of  nothing  to  get  existences?  Ex  nlJiilo  nihil  fit.  How 
does  your  potential,  which  is  null,  contrive  to  pass  from  its  po- 
tentiality to  actuality,  from  das  reine  Sein  indistinguishable 
fi'om  das  Wichtsein^  to  das  Wesen,  or  existence  ?  Here  is  a 
trifling  difficulty  which  I  pray  you  to  clear  up.  To  my  old- 
fogy  understanding  the  real,  not  the  possible,  is  primary, 
for  without  the  real  to  reduce  the  possible  to  act,  it  can 
never  become  actual,  unless  you  suppose  nothing  can  make 
itself  something." 

"  I  see,  uncle,  that  you  do  not  fully  comprehend  our 
philosophy.  You  must  know  that  the  procession  we  speak 
of  is  logical,  not  chronological.  It  is  not  a  progress  aa  ex- 
tra, but  a  progi-ess  ad  intra,  to  use  the  barbarous  expressions 
of  the  schoolmen,  and  takes  place  irrespective  of  space  and 
time," 

"  It  of  course  must  come  to  that  at  last,  but  without  af- 
fording you  any  relief.  Your  philosophers  are  divided  on 
this  point.  Cousin  and  others,  who  wish  to  keep,  or  to 
have  the  appearance  of  keeping,  some  terms  with  the  relig- 
ious world,  contend  that  God  is  being  only  in  that  he  is  sub- 
stance, and  substance  only  in  that  he  is  cause,  and  cause  only 
in  that  he  actually  causes  something  ad  extra,  since  a  cause 
that  does  not  cause  is  a  dead  cause,  and  as  good  as  no  cause 
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at  all;  Ikmicc  llial  (mmI  can  1)(;  (!onc('ivc<l  as  hmiI  Ood  only 
iiiasiiiiu'li  iiH  he  jh'oiImcch  or  creates  ad  cvtraj  therefore  that 
lie  is  a  neeessarv,  not  a  free  cause,  or  free?  only  d  codctumc^ 
j"n)in  external  violiMure  or  compulsion,  hut  not  from  intrin- 
sic necessity; — which  denies  creation  proper,  suhstitutoB 
enianation  tor  creation,  and  resolves  itself  at  last  into  slieer 
]>antheisin.  Ilei2;el  adoj)ts  ratlur  the  view  you  take,  and  sup- 
posi'S  the  whole  process  to  take  place,  so  to  speak,  witliin 
the  bosom  of  universal  heini;-  itself.  Hence  lie  recog- 
nized no  ciHMtion,  no  procession  ad  v.vtra^  and,  while  assert- 
ing universal  progress,  i*emained  a  stanch  conservative,  in 
wdiich  respect  he  is  followed  by  the  Hegelians  of  the  Tlight. 
Others,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this,  regai'd  the  proces- 
sion or  progression  as  ad  extra^  and  as  a  real  growth  or 
actualization  of  being  in  space  and  time.  These  are  the 
Hegelingens,  or  Hegelians  of  the  Left,  as  are  the  mass  of 
the  German  radicals.  These  are  real  atheists,  for  they  rec- 
ognize as  anterior  to  existences,  either  logically  or  chrono- 
logically, only  possible  being,  which,  regarded  in  itself,  and 
not  as  the  power  or  ability  of  the  real,  is  a  nullity. 

''  The  Hegelians  of  the  Right,  with  whom  I  aui  surprised 
to  find  you  classing  yourself,  give  us  only  an  analysis  of  be- 
ing, and  really  confine  themselves  to  what  you  have  rightly 
called  a  logical  procession,  or  a  procession  ad  intra.  The 
relations  they  recognize  are  all  within,  and  in  their  view 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  three  persons  who  are  asserted 
in  the  Godhead  without  prejudice  to  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence.  Their  analysis  of  being  gives  them  a  trinity  ;  pure 
being,  das  reine  Sei?i,  which  is  merely  possible  being ;  the 
ideal,  or  idea ;  and  real  or  actual  existence,  das  Wesen. 
These  three  comprehend  or  constitute  a  perfect  whole,  com- 
plete, self -existing,  and  self-sustaining.  But  these  are  all 
in  the  one  whole,  and  do  not  break  its  essential  unity  or 
oneness.  Hence  for  them  them  there  is  no  creation,  no  ex- 
terior manifestation,  no  external  universe,  and  all  turns  in 
the  bosom  of  zb  ^iu,  and  hence  they  assert  the  identity  of 
thought  and  being,  and  resolve  tlie  universe  into  a  system 
of  pure  logic. 

"  If  you  go  with  these,  you  must  abandon  all  notion  of 
progress.  Cease  to  trouble  your  head  about  reforms,  for  the 
whole  is,  and  the  wiiole  is  the  whole,  and  can  be  neither 
the  more  nor  the  less  so.  If  you  go  with  the  others,  you 
will  find  yourself  reduced  to  greater  straits  than  the  He- 
brews in  Egpyt,  who  were  compelled  to  make  brick  without 
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straw.  You  must  get  the  real  from  the  possible,  without 
any  real  to  reduce  the  potential  to  the  actual,  that  is,  some- 
tliingfrom  nothing  ;  a  more  hopeless  task  than  tliat  of  those 
celebrated  philosophers  of  Laputa,  who  were  engaged  in  at- 
tempting to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers." 

"  I  have  no  answer  to  a  sneer." 

"  I  am  glad,  Dick,  that  you  have  the  grace  not  to  attempt 
to  defend  what  your  own  good  sense  must  tell  you  is  inde- 
fensible." 

Conversation  YII. 

"  But,  after  all,  uncle,  you  really  deny  all  progress,  and 
contend  that  the  moderns  have  only  retrograded." 

"My  dear  Dick,  always  mind  the  categories,  and  get 
clear,  distinct,  and  precise  ideas.  Progress,  in  the  sense 
you  asserted  it  in  our  last  conversation,  I  of  course  deny, 
because  in  that  sense  it  is  impossible.  1  deny  also  the  whole 
philosophical  system  which  you  present  me  as  its  basis,  be- 
cause that  system  is  composed  of  abstractions  and  hard 
words,  and  is  as  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision.  In  the 
sense  of  a  progress  of  being,  growth,  enlargement  of  the 
quantity  of  being  of  any  particular  individual  or  species,  I 
deny  progress ;  but  a  progress  in  attaining  to  the  end  for 
which  we  were  made,  I  do  not  deny.  I  admit,  and  in  my 
feeble  way  labor  to  make  progress,  where  progress  is  con- 
ceivable, and  by  such  means  as  are  adapted  to  effect  it.  If, 
instead  of  studying  to  be  profound,  you  would  study  to  be 
simple,  and  would  labor  to  clear  up  and  simplify  your  own 
conceptions,  there  would  be  less  difference  between  us  than 
you  suppose.  You  have  never  clearly  and  distinctly  appre- 
hended, and  you  do  not  so  apprehend,  what  it  is  you  mean 
by  progress.  Sometimes  it  is  a  progress  in  knowledge, 
sometimes  in  the  physical  sciences,  sometimes  in  ideas,  the- 
ories, systems,  sometimes  in  virtue,  sometimes  in  the  quan- 
tity of  nature,  or  the  species,  and  sometimes  simply  in  the 
monuments  of  the  race.  Now  it  is  simply  progress  in 
achieving  our  destiny,  in  attaining  to  the  end  for  which  we 
have  been  created,  and  now  it  is  a  growth  and  enlargement 
of  our  substantive  being  itself.  All  these  meanings  are 
thrown  together  in  glorious  confusion,  and  lie  fermenting 
in  your  morbid  intellect,  and  produce  a  very  disagreeable 
mental  flatulency.  Take  a  dose  of  ipecac  and  jalap,  clear 
out  your  stomach  and  bowels,  and  be  careful  of  your  diet 
henceforth,  put  yourself  upon  regimen,  and  take  plenty  of 
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oxcrci'pc  in  tlio  opcii  air,  and  y«»ii  may  liopo  to  rocovor  and 

maintain  yt)ur  licallli.  I>ut  jj^o  mmr  no  (jiiack,  tak(;  no  ])at- 
(Mit  nostrum,  and  hold  in  horror  all  thtr  hoastcd  panaccan 
trumpeted  forth  in  llaniini:^  advertlHements. 

''  Let  us  underjstand  ourselves.  There  are  in  tiie  uinverse, 
in  the  cosmos,  to  sj)eak  in  the  manner  of  the  lUK^ients,  two 
eveles,  that  of  the  procession  of  existences  by  way  of  cre.1- 
tion  from  God  as  their  first  cause,  and  their  return,  without 
absorption,  to  liim  as  tlieir  last  end  or  final  cause.  In  the 
procession  from  (u)d  tlie  creature  is  not  active,  performs  no 
part,  and  there  is  no  activity  but  that  of  God,  wlio  by  a  free 
act  of  Ids  omnipotent  will,  operating  according  to  the  ideas 
of  his  own  intinite  and  eternal  reason,  producers  the  creature 
from  non-existence  and  causes  it  to  exist.  All  creatures  in 
this  procession  from  God,  in  the  very  fact  of  tludr  creation, 
receive  a  speciiic  and  determinate  nature,  which  is  fixed 
and  unalterable  as  long  as  they  exist  at  all.  A  progress  in 
their  nature  would  be  a  progress  in  creation  ;  and  a  progress 
here  by  the  creature's  own  activity  would  imply  that  he  has 
a  self-creative  power,  and  has  lot  and  part  in  creating  him- 
self, which  is  impossible  and  absurd,  for  what  is  rot  cannot 
act.  In  the  first  cycle,  then,  there  is  and  can  be  no  progress 
as  effected  by  the  creature. 

"  Progress,  then,  must  be  restricted  to  the  second  cosmic 
cycle,  the  return  of  existences  or  creatures  to  God,  without 
being  absorbed  in  him,  as  oriental  pantheism  teaches,  or  in 
gaining  or  attaining  to  their  ultimate  end,  or  realization  of 
their  supreme  good.  Here  and  here  only  is  the  sphere  of 
human  j)rogress,  and  here  progress  is  not  in  the  growth  or 
enlargement  of  the  human  being,  but  in  fulfilling  the  end, 
or  gaining  the  end  for  which  the  human  being  exists.  Prog- 
ress is  physically  motion  forwards,  and  morally  it  is  going 
towards  our  end,  or  approaching  it,  more  or  less  nearly." 

"  But,  though  that  is  all  very  clear  and  precise,  it  does 
not  satisfy  me  ;  for  the  very  end  for  which  we  exist  is  prog- 
ress. Hence  it  is  that  the  way  is  more  than  the  end,  the 
acquiring  more  than  the  possessing.  The  gaining  of  an  end 
never  satisfies,  and  there  are  few  things  that  we  can  gain 
that  are  not  spurned  as  soon  as  gained." 

"  I  understand  that.  It  is  so  because  the  ends  you  refer 
to  are  not  the  last  end,  and  the  things  gained  are  not  the 
soul's  supreme  good,  and  no  more  satisfy  the  soul  in  its 
craving  for  beatitude,  than  a  secondary  cause  satisfies  the 
intellect   in  seeking   to   get  at  the  origin  of  things.     But 
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progress  cannot  itself  be  the  end,  the  supreme  good,  because 
progress  consists  precisely  in  approaching  it.  Hence  St. 
Thomas  refutes  the  notion  of  illimitable  or  endless  prog- 
ress, by  saying,  If  there  is  no  end,  progress  is  inconceiv- 
able ;  if  there  is  an  end,  progress  cannot  be  illimitable,  for 
it  must  cease  when  the  end  is  reached.  To  say  there  is  an 
end,  and  yet  that  it  is  not  attainable,  is  simply  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  So  all  your  line  rhetoric  about  the  way 
being  more  than  the  end,  the  acquisition  more  than  the 
possession,  you  may  abandon  to  the  use  of  those  unenviable 
spirits  who  are  always  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  always  seeking  rest,  and  never 
finding  it. 

"  Now  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  this  or  that  is  really 
progress,  you  must  first  settle  the  question  what  is  the  end 
to  be  gained.  See  how  philosophic  is  that  child's  catechism, 
into  which  1  presume  you  have  never  looked  : — 

'''  Q.  Who  made  you? 

"'A.  God. 

"  '  Q.  Why  did  he  make  you  ? 

" '  A.  That  I  might  know  him,  love  him,  and  serve  him 
in  this  life,  and  be  happy  for  ever  with  him  in  the  next.' 

"  Here  in  the  outset  you  find  answered  those  great  ques- 
tions which  torment  the  whole  non-Catholic  world  ; — whence 
came  we?  why  are  we  here?  whither  do  we  go? — the  ori- 
gin, purpose,  and  end  of  our  existence.  The  first  and  final 
cause  of  our  existence  is  determined  in  the  beginning,  and 
then  comes  the  purpose  of  our  existence,  and  after  that  the 
way  or  means  by  which  that  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished. 
Notliing  can  be  more  scientific.  Having  settled  the  sphere 
of  progress,  having  settled  the  end  toward  which  we  are  to 
make  progress,  we  can  understand  what  is  or  is  not  progress, 
and  what  are  or  are  not  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
effected." 

"  I  assent  to  this  view,  and  say  that  progress  is  towards 
an  end,  and  the  end  for  which  man  exists,  whatever  that 
end  be." 

"That  end  you  must,  then,  concede  to  be  attainable,  for 
if  the  distance  between  your  starting-point  and  the  goal  can 
be  shortened,  and  you  advance  nearer  to  it,  it  can  be  ulti- 
mately reached,  if  the  progress  continues;  but  if  the  dis- 
tance cannot  be  shortened,  there  is  and  can  be  no  progress, 
for  where  there  is  no  nearing  the  goal,  there  is  no  progress 
towards  it.     Illimitable  or  everlasting  progress  is,  then,  an. 
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nbsunl  coiKH^ption,  and  :ill  proijrrss  coiitciiiplatcfi  an  end  in 
which  tluMV  is  rest,  perfect  repose,  or  the;  (piiet  an<l  undift- 
turl)ed  possession  of  hcatitude.  They  who  dcsny  such  heat- 
itude  (h'liy  pl•oii^re^s,  and  they  wlio  know  not  where  it  is  to 
he  found,  and  are  ii;iiorant  of  tlu;  means  l)y  which  it  is  to 
be  reached,  cannot  know  what  is  j)roi;ress,  or  wlietlier  they 
are  ti:oinjj^  forwards  or  backwards,  nearing  the  goal  or  reced- 
ing from  it." 

"I  will  not  at  this  nunnent  ol)ject  to  wliat  you  say,  but  T 
suspect  you  intend  to  draw  from  it  some  conclusions  tliat  I 
am  unwilling  to  accept." 

"I  have  no  wisli  to  entrap  you  into  concessions  against 
your  will,  even  if  I  were  able.  I  leave  the  point  tlien  for 
your  meditation.  You  liave  charged  me  with  denying  all 
progress.  I  have  shown  you  tliat  I  do  not ;  that  I  admit 
it  where  only  it  is  possible,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty, 
and  fultilling  the  purpose  of  our  existence." 

"  But  you  do  not  admit  any  progress  in  ideas,  any  prog- 
ress of  society,  or  general  advance  of  civilization." 

^'  I  do  not  know  how  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion. 
I  may  not  admit  that  all  things  which  you  call  progress  are 
progress.  I  do  not  believe,  with  you,  that  man  commenced 
his  career  on  this  globe  as  an  infant,  and  that  the  lowest  sav- 
age state  was  the  primitive  state  of  mankind.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve man  was  originally  a  mere  gas,  an  oyster,  a  polliwog, 
or  even  a  monkey.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  as  weak, 
as  helpless,  as  ignorant,  as  the  new-born  babe,  and  is  and 
possesses  only  what  has  been  acquired  by  his  development 
and  own  activitv.  Such  a  doctrine  is  absurd,  both  unphilo- 
sophical  and  unliistorical.  Go,  stud}^  the  savage,  and  you 
will  find  in  him  the  marks,  not  of  the  primitive,  the  original 
man,  but  of  fallen  and  deteriorated  man,  cut  off  from  the 
tnoral  and  intellectual  life  of  his  race.  I  have  no  confidence 
in  your  modern  science,  which  begins  by  analysis,  and  in 
studyino;  man  takes  him  not  in  that  in  which  consists  his 
manliood,  but  in  that  which  he  has  in  common  with  the 
lowest  order  of  existence  known,  which  analyzes  his  body 
before  his  soul,  his  physical  and  chemical  affections  before 
studying  his  mental  and  moral  affections,  and  ends  by  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  order  of  mammalia.  Man's  body 
may  be  fed  by  the  bodies  below  him,  but  it  was  formed 
originally  as  a  whole,  and  at  once.  His  mind  was  created 
with  his  soul,  and  not  made  up  by  successive  conquests  from 
the  world  around  him.     The  true  scientific  way  of  studying 
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man  is,  to  take  liiin  in  his  perfection  as  man,  and  to  begin 
with  liis  luimanity  ;  and  first  in  liis  relation  to  liis  Maker, 
afterwards  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  and  last  of  all, 
in  his  relations  to  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  True 
science  begins  with  tlie  essential,  not  with  the  accidental, 
and  man's  essential  nature  is  in  his  peculiarly  human  nature. 
That  is  the  substratum,  on  which  all  else  is  superinduced. 
Modern  science  makes  the  essential  nature  of  man  consist  in 
that  which  is  common  to  him  and  all  existences,  and  tliere- 
f  ore  whatever  is  peculiar  to  him  simply  accidental.  It  there- 
fore can  never  attain  to  a  true  conception  of  man. 

"I  believe,  when  God  made  man  and  placed  him  in  the 
garden,  he  made  him  a  full-grown  man,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
full  perfection  of  body  and  soul,  and  infused  into  him  lan- 
guage and  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  his  being  and 
well-being  as  man,  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  intended  to 
live.  He  has  never  had  to  invent  language,  or  to  manufac- 
ture intellectual  ideas  from  simple  sensible  impressions.  I 
do  not  think  Helvetius,  who  contends  that  all  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  a  horse  is  that  he  has  hands  termi- 
nating in  flexible  fingers,  whereas  the  horse  has  only  hoofs, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  profound  philosopher,  any  more 
than  is  the  excellent  Cabanis,  who  defines  man  to  be  'a  di- 
gestive tube,  open  at  both  ends.'  In  the  sense  of  progress 
analogous  to  that  from  infancy  to  manhood,  I  recognize  no 
progress  in  the  race,  and  none  in  the  sense  of  progress  from 
the  savage  state  to  tlie  civilized.  There  is  no  instance 
known  of  spontaneous  civilization.  The  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  savage  is  the  absence  of  all  progress,  and  of 
all  progressive  tendency.  Whatever  progress  is  historically 
verifiable  is  always  a  progress  in,  not  to  or  towards,  civiliza- 
tion." 

"  But  the  civilized  state  could  not  have  been  the  original, 
unless  you  suppose  that  God  built  a  city  as  well  as  planted 
a  garden  for  man  s  reception." 

''  If  you  insist  on  taking  tlie  word  civilization  in  its  strict 
etymological  sense,  I  concede  that  the  race  did  not  com- 
mence in  civilization.  People  undoubtedly  led  a  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life  before  they  dwelt  in  cities,  and  the 
rural  system  is  older  than  the  urban.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  principles  and  ideas 
which  constitute  the  essential  elements  of  what  we  call  civil- 
ization were  not  known  and  observed  from  the  beginning. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  adoption  of  the  urban  system  marks 
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a  proijfi'osfl.  Tlio  fii'st  man  we  licar  of  wlm  hiiilt  a  city  was 
(^liii,  tlio  murdiTcr  (»r  liis  ln-nllicr;  and  tlu;  next  was  Mm- 
rcul,  tlic  mi^lity  liunlci-,  a  man  of  violcn^'o,  si  tyrant,  an  op- 
])ro8S(H',  who  1(mI  t\\v  j)('(»j)li'  astray  from  tlio  j)atriarclial  rclii^- 
lon.  The  Holy  Sci*i[)turt's  do  not  soeni  to  n*ij:ard  tint 
founders  of  cities  with  a  favorahh^  eye,  and  w(!  know  tliat, 
if  «i;reat  cities  contain  much  i^ood,  they  contain  also  ninch 
evil,  and  are  sources  of  corru|)tion. 

"  J>ut  let  that  pass.  Certain  it  is  tliat  there  is  no  ])roirress 
outside  of  what  are  called  civilized  nations.  That  in  these 
nations  there  is  often  a  relative  proii^ress,  and  often  ])Oth  rel- 
ative and  positive  decline,  I  do  not  deny.  In  what  you  c;dl 
civilization,  that  is,  in  material  civilization,  in  material  sph^n- 
dor,  wealth,  political  organization,  and  power,  in  what  j)er- 
tains  exclusivc^ly  to  the  natural  order,  I  doubt,  as  you  often 
hear  me  say,  if  any  modern  nation  surpasses,  or  even  equals, 
some  of  the  more  renowned  nations  of  anti(piity.  J>ut, 
taking  our  point  of  departure  in  Europe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  there  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  progress,  and 
the  p]uropean  nations  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  good 
as  well  as  a  bad  sense,  are  far  more  highly  civilized  than 
were  the  barbarians  who  planted  themselves  on  tlie  ruins  of 
tlie  Roman  empire,  although  religion,  politics,  jurisprudence, 
morals,  the  whole  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  civilization, 
were  as  well  understood  then  as  now,  though  not  by  the 
many,  yet  by  the  few. 

"There  is  another  sense,  also,  in  which  I  admit  a  progress 
from  the  medieval  ages  to  the  modern  social  and  political 
system.  I  am  no  blind  admirer  of  what  is  called  the  feudal 
system,  yet  I  think  it  superior  either  to  modern  centralized 
monarchy,  or  to  modern  centralized  democracy ;  and  though 
I  certainly  would  not  labor  to  restore  it,  I  may  perhaps  l)e 
permitted  to  regret  that  it  was  not  preserved.  But  when 
one  change  is  introduced,  another  becomes  necessary,  and 
the  introduction  of  that  second  change  relatively  to  the  end 
contemplated  by  the  first  is  a  progress.  Thus  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  centralize  government,  to  intro- 
duce unity  and  harmony  into  legislation  and  the  several 
branches  of  administration,  are  in  this  same  sense  to  be  re- 
garded as  progressive  measures.  In  this  sense  most  modern 
governments  have  made  considerable  progress,  and  are  still 
advancing.  Human  institutions,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  and  circumstances,  grow  old,  cease  after  a  while  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  new  state  of  things  which  comes 
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up,  and  what  was  wise  and  salutary  in  its  origin  finally  be- 
comes unwise  and  injurious.  To  cast  off  such  institutions, 
and  introduce  new  ones  in  harmony  with  the  new  wants,  is 
relatively  a  progress,  although  the  new  wants  themselves 
may  mark  a  decline  rather  than  a  progress  of  society.  For 
instance,  when  you  introduced  virtual  universal  suffrage  and 
eligibility,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  primogeniture  and  en- 
tail, and  render  the  transfer  of  real  estate  simple  and  easy. 
When  you  had  removed  all  moral  checks  from  the  feudal 
lords,  it  was  necessary  to  subject  them  to  the  law,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  their  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
their  vassals,  and  to  abolish  the  old  baronial  courts  and  dun- 
geons. When  crime  had  multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  and 
imprisonment  was  considered  rather  as  a  penitentiary  disci- 
pline than  a  punishment,  it  became  necessary  to  multiply 
prisons,  and  to  pay  more  attention  in  their  construction  to 
the  health  and  comforts  of  the  inmates.  Prisons  are  now  a 
sort  of  hospitals  for  morally  diseased  patients,  and  since  so- 
ciety regards  those  inmates  as  patients  rather  than  criminals, 
it  is  a  progress,  no  doubt,  to  treat  them  as  such.  Still  soci- 
ety may  not,  upon  the  whole,  be  in  a  better  condition  when 
it  builds  prison-hospitals  than  it  was  when,  instead  of  them, 
it  built  churches  and  monasteries. 

^'  In  the  fifteenth  century  men  turned  their  attention 
with  new  ardor  to  the  conquest,  possession,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  Assuming  that  end  as 
the  end  to  be  gained,  several  European  nations  have  since 
then  made  very  great  progress.  Physical  conveniences  and 
comforts  have  been  inuch  multiplied,  and  certainly  luxuries 
have  been  placed  within  the  reach,  so  far  as  these  nations 
are  themselves  concerned,  of  a  much  larger  number.  But 
even  in  this  respect,  striking  out  the  gain  which  has  been 
effected  by  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  the  New 
World  and  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  England,  for  instance,  has  gained  so  much  as  the 
nations  which  she  has  victimized  have  lost.  In  this  sense, 
the  creation  of  large  industries,  the  extension  of  commerce, 
the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  the  introduction  of 
railroads  and  steamships,  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the 
liglitning  telegraph,  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  giant 
strides  in  the  onward  march  of  the  civih'zed  world.  But 
under  all  this  lies  the  que^^tion,  whether  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  really  better  off,  whether  they  find  it  easier  to 
6upj)ly  their  physical  wants  than  they  did  four  hundred 
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years  ago,  wlietlier  tlu'v  ;;?*(»  rcjilly  happier  jukI  more  c.nn- 
teiited.  And  uiuUm*  tliis  lift,  .i:i«»t!:er  (jiKistioii,  wlictlicr  in 
II  moral  point  of  view,  tliaf  is,  in  the  real  biisinehs  of  life, 
^ainin^  the  end  for  wliicli  they  were  created,  they  have 
really  made  any  advance.  This,  after  all,  is  the  main  ques- 
tion, and  here  the  difleriMU'e,  I  apprehend,  if  diilerence 
there  is,  is  not  in  favor  of  the  present." 

"  But  you  make  no  account  of  the  progress  of  ideas,  in 
the  understanding  and  vindication  of  human  rights." 

"Certainly  n(>t,  any  more  than  I  do  of  the  varying  fash- 
ions in  dress,  for  the  most  excellent  reason,  that  in  these 
respects,  though  there  have  been  changes,  I  am  not  awan,' 
that  there  has  been  any  progress.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  shallow  and  disgusting  cant  in  the  community,  in  books, 
periodicals,  newspapers,  and  conversation,  on  this  subject. 
It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  changes  are  im- 
provements. Everywhere  we  are  boasting  of  progress, 
everywhere  applauding  ourselves  for  the  new  and  important 
conquests  we  are  daily  obtaining  over  nature,  and  we  look 
with  pity  and  contempt  upon  all  who  lived  before  us.  And 
this  is  not  confined  to  non-Catholics.  These  boasts  are 
caught  up  and  published  by  Catholic  journals,  as  well  as  by 
others.  I  read  in  a  Catholic  paper,  the  other  day,  a  selected 
item,  intended  to  show  liow  scarce  books  must  have  been, 
and  therefore  how  deep  the  ignorance,  in  the  middle  ages, 
by  stating  the  enormous  price  which  was  paid  in  a  certain 
instance  for  a  single  book.  It  never  occurred  to  the  editor, 
or  may  be  the  Protestant  foreman  in  his  office,  that  the  case 
mentioned  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  says  nothing  of 
the  ordinary  price  of  books  at  the  time,  or  that  even  higher 
prices  have  been  paid  in  our  own  day  for  a  particular  edi- 
tion of  a  work  to  which  bibliomaniacs  attach  a  factitious 
value.  A  thousand  guineas  have  been  paid  in  our  times  for 
a  single  copy  of  an  edition  of  a  work  which  in  another  edi- 
tion may  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings  any  day  in  the  mar- 
ket. People  generally  accept  without  inquiry  statements 
which  accord  with  their  convictions  or  prejudices,  and  are 
sceptical  only  with  regard  to  those  which  do  not  so  accord. 

"In  consequence  of  the  general  prejudice,  very  easily  ac- 
counted for,  or  the  prevailing  impression,  that  there  has 
been  a  mighty  progress  in  these  late  centuries,  youth  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  is  so,  and  even  men  of  some  learning 
and  pretension  take  no  pains  to  examine  whether  it  be  so  or 
not.     We  always  accept  wdiat  is  popular,  unless  we  have 
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strong  reasons  for  rejecting  it,  and  those  reasons  we  do  not 
seek,  and  we  remain  ignorant  of  them  unless  tliev  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice.  From  Erasmus  to  the  Sclile- 
gels  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  the  middle  ages  as  barbar- 
ous, and  to  laud  to  the  skies  ancient  Greece  and  Home. 
Catholics  blushed  at  their  own  antiquity,  and  pusillani- 
niously  gave  it  up,  or  humbly  apologized  for  it,  in  all  except 
pure  dogma,  as  indefensible,  or  as  chargeable  to  the  times 
or  the  opinions  of  the  age.  They  grew  ashamed  of  their 
old  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  Gothic  architecture  in  general. 
They  could  not  abide  the  popular  literature  which  had 
charmed  their  ancestors,  and  conceded  all  but  dogma  to  the 
proud,  arrogant,  but  equally  superficial  and  less  erudite, 
rrotestant.  I^ow  you  know  this  has  all  changed,  and  in  the 
higher  literary  circles  we  have  no  longer  to  defend  or  to 
apologize  for  the  middle  ages,  but  to  moderate  the  exces- 
sive admiration  of  them.  Mediseval  art  has  become  the 
fashion,  and  its  obvious  defects,  even  its  monstrosities,  are 
servilely  copied  and  praised  as  exquisite  beauties.  Even 
traces  of  heathenism  are  detected  in  Raphael,  and  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Italian  art  is  looked  upon  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  decline,  while  we  go  into  ecstasies  over  the 
lean  and  pale  creations  of  the  school  of  Overbeck. 

"  We  change  our  ideas  as  we  do  the  fashion  of  our 
coats  or  our  hats,  and  all  that  is  according  to  the  reigning 
fashion  is  judged  beautiful  and  coinme  il  faut.  Six  years 
ago,  it  was  hardly  safe  for  a  man  in  France  not  to  profess 
democracy,  or  at  least  republicanism.  Even  the  present 
emperor  was  a  republican,  a  democrat,  almost  a  socialist. 
The  most  eminent  prelates  accepted  the  republic,  and  a  very 
considerable  school  among  the  clergy  preached  the  identity 
of  Christianit}^  and  democracy,  and  seemed  bent  upon  erect- 
ing democracy  into  a  dogma  of  faith.  Now  no  democratic 
voice  can  be  heard  in  France ;  democracy  is  no  longer  to- 
day a  Parisian  mode,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men 
in  the  empire,  the  greatest  living  glory  of  France,  is  sub- 
jected to  a  vexatious  prosecution,  if  nothing  more,  for  a 
private  letter  to  a  neighbor,  in  which  he  expresses  his  firm 
dislike  of  a  political  regime  that  offers  no  guaranty  for  any 
sort  of  liberty,  and  which  was  maliciously  published  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent.  Thousands  who  abhor 
Russia  because  her  government  is  an  autocracy,  admire 
Louis  Xapuleon,  who  is  equally  an  autocrat,  and  pray  for  his 
;succes8   in  sustaining  the  Grand  Turk,  the  most   godless 
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ilospot  on  carlli,  jiiid  wlioso  government  is,  and  linsbecn  for 
four  Innulred  years,  a  l)lii,ditinii;  curse  on  tin;  fairest  re«;ions 
of  the  «^lol)e,  and,  till  its  power  was  broken  hy  Itussian 
bravery  and  persevi'i-ance,  n-niainL'd  a  formidable  enemy  to 
Christian  EurojH'.  AVIumi  1  was  a  youn«^^  man,  tlie  name 
democrat  was  a  reproaeh  in  the  United  States,  repelled  with 
scorn  antl  indignation  by  our  most  liberal  politicians;  but  it 
is  now  a  term  of  honor,  a  ])ass|)ort  to  popular  favor,  and 
whoever  would  be  elected  to  ollice  must  profess  to  be  a 
-democrat,  although  lie  desi)ises  democracy  in  his  heart,  and 
is  a  thorou«»;h-going  aristocrat  in  its  worst  sense  in  his 
})ractice. 

"  Tlie  rights  of  man  were  as  well  understood,  as  clearly 
i\nd  as  accurately  delined,  as  well  as  tlie  nature,  oIHce,  and 
sphere  of  authority,  by  the  great  mediieval  doctors,  as  they 
have  been  in  our  day  and  country.  You  fancy  the  church 
favors  monarchy.  You  have  but  to  study  the  acts  and 
monuments  of  the  greatest  pontiffs  wdio  have  sat  in  the 
i'hair  of  Peter  to  know  better.  You  hold  the  memory  of 
Gregory  Yll.  in  horror,  and  yet  lie  suffered  and  died  in 
exile,  because  he  opposed  temporal  princes  in  tliuir  tyranny, 
and  dared  raise  his  voice  and  use  his  authority  in  behalf  of 
the  wronged  and  oppressed.  He  told  kings  and  princes  of 
his  time,  that  their  power  originated  in  violence,  in  suc- 
cessful robbery,  and  came  from  hell,  not  heaven ;  and  yet 
you  democrats,  echoing  the  wrath  of  kings  and  their  cour- 
tiers, declaim  against  him,  and  curse  his  memory.  You 
^peak  of  the  progress  of  liberty.  Confine  your  remarks  to 
Europe,  and  the  progress  of  liberty  for  four  hundred  years 
has  been  only  a  progress  backwards.  In  no  European 
country  has  it  advanced.  In  England,  the  freest  nation  in 
Europe,  there  is  not  so  large  a  liberty,  and  there  is  not  so 
mild  and  humane  a  system  of  laws,  as  prior  to  the  Korman 
conquest.  In  the  northern  nations,  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navia, the  old  estates  have  been  suppressed,  and  the  guaran- 
ties of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  have  been  swept  away. 
The  free  institutions  of  Spain,  far  more  republican  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  those  of  England 
to-day,  have  nearly  all  successfully  disappeared.  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  Louis  XIY.,  the  revolution,  and  the  Bonapartes 
have  succeeded  in  degrading  France  from  a  free,  constitu- 
tional state  to  an  unlimited  monarchy,  where  all  depends  on 
the  will  or  caprice  of  a  single  man.  In  Italy  and  Germany 
the'  old  free  institutions,  operating  as  so  many  guaranties 
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of  tlie  riglits  of  the  subject,  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  as 
they  have  in  Russia,  while  Poland  has  been  struck  from  the 
list  of  nations.  Do  not  then  mock  me  with  your  senseless 
babble  about  the  progress  of  liberty.  I  would  to  God  I 
could  see  some  signs  oi  such  progress.'' 

^'  You  forget  that  the  republican  movement  in  1848  in 
France  had  no  more  unrelenting  opponent  than  yourself." 

''  I  forget  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  urged  on  my  friends  in 
France  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  republic,  and  never 
have  you  or  any  one  else  heard  one  word  from  me  in  favor 
of  the  change  from  the  republic  to  the  empire.  In  no  in- 
stance was  it  republicanism  that  I  opposed.  What  I  op- 
posed was  revolutionism,  socialism,  anarchy,  infidelity,  and 
irreligion.  I  opposed  your  party,  not  because  you  were  in 
favor  of  republican  institutions,  or  because  you  were  the 
party  of  liberty,  but  because  your  movement,  if  successful, 
would  have  led  to  anarchy  and  barbansm  ;  if  unsuccessful, 
would  result,  as  we  see  it  has  resulted,  in  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  sovereigns,  and  rendering  their  power  more 
absolute.  In  your  wild  dreams,  or  in  the  whirlwind  of 
your  revolutionary  madness,  you  forgot  the  necessities  of 
European  societies,  and  the  indispensable  conditions  of  good 
government." 

"  At  any  rate,  you  forget  our  own  country.  Can  you 
deny  that  there  has  been  here  a  gain  for  liberty." 

"  As  the  result  of  national  progress,  I  deny  it,  for  the 
liberty  we  enjoy  has  not  been  obtained  by  a  development 
and  growth  of  anterior  institutions,  nor  by  political  and 
social  changes  in  our  own  original  constitution.  Understand 
me  well.  I  deny  not  the  liberty  of  my  country  as  a  fact,  I 
deny  it  only  as  the  result  of  progress.  We  were  free  from 
the  beginning,  and  we  have  at  best  only  maintained  our 
freedom.  Tyranny  never  flourished  on  our  soil,  and  when 
a  transatlantic  power  undertook  to  plant  it  here,  we,  though 
but  a  handful,  flew  to  arms,  and  heroically  and  successfully 
resisted,  as  I  trust  in  God  we  always  shall  resist.  I  do  not 
believe  a  tithe  of  what  you  and  your  party  say  against  the 
European  governments,  but  I  do  not  like  those  governments 
any  better  than  you  do,  and  if  I  could  see  auy  honest  and 
practicable  way  of  enlarging  the  freedom  or  lessening 
the  burdens  of  the  European  populations,  without  causing 
them  a  greater  evil  than  that  which  they  now  suffer,  I  would 
willingly  sacrifice  my  life  for  them.  But  in  our  country, 
there  is  no  question  of  conquering  liberty,  or  of  introducing 
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it;  for  liberty  is  \\oi\\  as  l;irix«'  ;i  lil)frty,  so  (av  ;is  the  coii- 
stitutioii  iiiid  laws  arc  ('(Hicci-iumI,  as  is  coinpatihlc?  with  the 
t'xist*Mice  of  neccssai'v  and  whnk'soiiu'  authority.  Tlic  (jues- 
tioii  liere  is  not  as  to  introchiciii;::  lihcrty,  hut  an  to  ])r(.'sorv- 
iui;'  it.  Uuvlerstand  tliis,  and  you  will  understand  my  |)<>rti- 
tion,  and  that  it  is  any  thin«i:  hut  hcjstilo  to  lihorty  or  tiie 
institutions  of  my  country,  wliich  I  love  and  honor  far  more 
than  you  do." 

Conversation  YIII. 

*']>ut  how  am  I  to  reconcile  what  you  said,  my  dear  uncle, 
ill  (nir  last  conversation,  with  your  violent  tirades  against  the 
democracy  of  the  country.'' 

"  My  dear  Dick,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  thinors  in 
the  world  to  make  a  despot  understand  how  we  can  op})ose 
despotism  without  opposing  authority,  or  a  democrat  under- 
stand how  we  can  oppose  democracy  without  opi)osing  liberty^ 
There  are  three  simple  forms  of  government,  monarchyy 
aristocracy,  and  democracy.  Each  of  these  forms,  once 
adopted,  tends  to  become  exclusive,  and  each,  when  exclu- 
sive, is  despotic,  as  Mr.  Calhoun,  our  greatest  American 
statesman,  used  so  often  to  assert,  and  despotism,  whether 
of  the  one,  of  the  few,  or  of  the  many,  is  alike  hostile  to 
true  liberty.  In  common  with  all  the  great  authorities  on 
the  question,  I  regard  good  government,  civil  government 
I  mean,  as  a  matter  of  compromise  between  these  three 
simple  original  forms ;  and  the  wisdom  of  a  civil  constitu- 
tion consists  in  their  nice  adjustment,  in  so  balancing  one 
by  another  as  not  to  embarrass  the  efficiency  of  the  admin- 
istration, but  yet  so  as  to  secure  an  effective  guaranty  of  the 
just  freedom  of  the  subject.  Here  I  stand  on  true  Ameri- 
can o^round,  and  in  accordance  with  the  men  who  won  our 
national  independence,  and  originally  framed  our  several  con- 
stitutions. Looking  at  our  civil  and  political  institutions  in 
the  light  of  their  original  character  and  intent,  they  seem 
to  me  the  wisest  and  best  that  humanity  can  expect,  and 
hence  it  becomes  the  religious  duty  of  every  American  to 
2:)reserve  these  institutions  intact  in  that  original  character 
and  intent. 

"  But  I  see,  or  seem  to  see,  a  strong  and  apparently  over- 
whelming tendency  in  the  country,  among  politicians  espe- 
cially, to  render  the  democratic  element  exclusive,  and  to 
convert  the  government  of  the  country  into  a  pure  democ- 
racy, wliich  would,  if  we  had  powerful  neighbors  to  con- 
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tend  with,  very  soon  resolve  itself  into  a  pure  military 
despotism.  Every  thing  tends  to  streno^then  this  tendency. 
Demagogues  and  parties  appeal  to  it,  tne  press  encourages 
it,  and  it  is  more  than  any  man's  political  reputation  is  worth 
to  oppose  it.  He  might  as  well  attempt,  by  rushing  before 
it,  to  arrest  the  railroad-engine  going  at  full  speed.  Here  L 
think  I  see  a  most  grave  peril  for  our  republic. 

"  I  have  done  something  to  admonish  my  Catholic 
brethren  of  this  peril,  and  the  great  body  of  them  are  now 
on  their  guard  against  it,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  to  preserve  American  institutions.  "When  you  con- 
sider their  numbers,  every  day  increasing,  as  also  their 
growing  intelligence,  wealth,  and  moral  weight,  you  might 
see  that,  if  united  with  the  more  sober  and  conservative 
portion  of  non-Catholics,  they  would  be  able  to  do  much  to 
check  this  dangerous  tendency,  and  prevent  you  radicals 
from  ruining  the  noble  institutions  of  the  country.  Liberty 
is  never  preserved  but  at  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance,  and 
what  I  have  wished  to  impress  upon  my  countrymen  is,  that 
the  danger  to  our  liberty  does  not  come  from  the  side  of 
conservatism,  but  from  that  of  radicalism.  But,  unhappily, 
it  is  precisely  here  that  they  do  not,  and  will  not,  understand 
me.  Because  I  oppose  radicalism,  they  insist  that  I  oppose 
liberty,  and  am  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  my  country.  I 
would  not  mind  this  on  my  own  account,  but  it  prevents 
my  warnings  from  being  heard  or  heeded,  and  therefore  I 
regret  it. 

"  This  is  not  all.  While  I  and  my  friends  are  doing  all 
in  our  power  to  enlist  the  whole  Catholic  body  on  the  side 
of  our  institutions,  and  thus  bring  to  them  a  most  powerful 
support,  the  non-Catholic  portion  of  my  countrymen,  even 
the  conservative  as  well  as  the  radical,  sympathize  only  with 
the  small  party  of  nominal  Catholics  who  are  governed  by 
decided  radical  and  revolutionary  tendencies,  and  suffer  the 
most  uncalled  for  and  cruel  movement  to  go  on  against  us, 
as  if  we  were  enemies  to  the  government,  and  ouglit  not  to 
be  suffered  to  live  in  the  country.  You  know  that  it  is 
against  Catholics  who  agree  with  me  in  these  matters  tliat 
the  blows  are  aimed,  while  tliey  whose  declamations,  rant, 
and  imprudent  conduct  provoke  the  hostility  to  Catholics, 
especially  to  foreigners,  are  protected  and  promoted  by  the 
Pj-otestant  sentiment  of  the  country.  This,  as  Fouche 
ttv'ould  say,  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder." 

^*  You  mistake  the  reason  of  this,  uncle.     You  know  that 
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WO  IVotostants  jirc  pcrft'ctlv  libural  in  our,  views  to  all  relig- 
ions, in  so  far  as  tlit-y  rulatc  only  to  the  world  to  come. 
There  is  only  one  ])oint  in  Catholicity  that  we  caro  the  snap 
of  oiir  iinij^er  alxtut.  ^'ou  may  helievc;  all  Catholic;  dogmas, 
and  observe  all  Catholic  |)ractices,  and  be  uever  the  worse 
in  our  eyes,  if  you  will  only  not  be  papists.  If  you  choose 
to  call  the  pope  the  head  of  your  church,  wo  care  not,  if 
von  will  onlv  be  satisfied  with  allowintf  him  a  ])rimacv  of 
order  and  hon(>r,  and  not  claim  for  him  a  real  and  ellcctive 
j)ower  over  the  civil  and  political  conduct  of  Catholics. 
These  nominal  Catholics,  as  you  call  them,  engage  our 
sympathy  because  we  see  that  they  are  independent,  nien 
who  dare  think  and  act  for  themselves,  according  to  the 
lionest  convictions  of  their  own  minds,  without  asking  the 
j)ope's  leave,  and  therefore  we  know  that  they  will  never 
desert  or  turn  against  the  country  at  his  order.  Thev  are 
not  papists,  and  therefore  are,  in  our  estimation,  as  good  as 
Protestants.  But  you  and  the  main  body  of  American 
Catholics  are  downright  papists,  and  hold  the  pope  to  be 
the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth.  You  are  bound  hand  and 
foot,  soul  and  body,  to  the  pope,  and  believe  it  your  duty  to 
obey  his  orders  in  preference  to  all  others,  even  those  of 
your  country.  AVe  can  tolerate  Catholics  who  are  not  ])apists, 
i)ut  not  you.  You  are  the  more  consistent  Catholics,  per- 
liaps,  but  therefore  only  the  more  dangerous.  But  it  is  not 
on  account  of  your  religion  as  it  reofards  another  world  that 
we  oppose  you,  and  organize  parties  and  associations  against 
you,  but  on  account  of  your  political  subjection  to  a  foreign 
prince.  " 

''  The  old  story,  inherited  from  English  ancestors  in  the 
time  of  '  good  Queen  Bess, '  and  you  really  believe  it,  I 
suppose?" 

'^  Believe  it !  why,  as  for  myself,  I  cannot  precisely  say 
that  I  do  ;  but  rely  upon  it,  that  no  small  portion  of  our 
countrymen  believe  it,  and  you  can  never  get  them  to  be- 
lieve otherwise. " 

''  Do  you  place,  then,  no  confidence  in  what  your  good 
friends,  the  Gallicans,  tell  you  ?  They,  you  know,  say  the 
pope  has  no  authority  over  temporals,  and  they  tell  you,  in 
a  bold  and  defiant  tone,  that  in  politics  they  recognize  no 
spiritual  authority,  and  that,  were  the  pope  to  require  of 
them  to  do  any  thing  against  their  country,  that  is,  what 
they  think  would  be  against  their  country,  they  would  be 
the  first  to  bind  on  their  knapsack  and  shoulder  their  mus- 
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ket,  and  rusli  to  the  battle  Held  to  resist  him  ?  Place  yon 
no  reliance  on  their  hypothetical  abuse  of  the  pope  ?  And 
have  their  reiterated  and  most  solemn  declarations  done 
nothing  to  reassure  you  ?  " 

''  Pshaw  !  you  know  that  we  are  not  to  be  come  over  with 
that  sort  of  palaver.  Cannot  we  read  history,  and  do  we  not 
know  that  j^opes  have  claimed  authority  over  kings  and 
princes,  and  that,  as  good  papists,  you  must  obey  the  pope  ?  '^ 

"  I  know,  my  dear  Dick,  that  there  has  seldom  been  a 
time,  when  there  was  a  call  for  them,  that  plenty  of  nomi- 
nal Catholics  have  not  been  found  to  act  as  these  say  they 
would  ;  and  that,  I  think,  might  give  you  some  assurance, 
even  if  you  place  no  reliance  on  their  professions  and 
declarations. " 

"  But  you  consider  they  have  done  so  only  at  the  expense 
of  their  duty  as  Catholics.  " 

"  Well,  my  patriotic  nephew,  I  trust  that  you  do  not  doubt 
that  I  am  a  thorough-going  papist.  'Now  I  tell  you  that  be- 
tween my  duty  as  a  papist  and  my  duty  as  a  patriot,  there 
is  and  can  be  no  conflict.  I  owe  no  duties  to  my  country 
but  such  as  are  prescribed  by  the  law  of  God ;  and  the  only 
authority  the  pope  has  over  me  as  a  citizen  is  his  authority 
as  the  spiritual  guardian  and  judge  of  that  law  as  binding 
on  my  conscience.  He,  at  the  very  lowest,  I  think,  is  as 
likely  to  interpret  and  apply  that  law  justly,  as  is  Franklin 
Pierce,  or  Chief  Justice  Taney,  or  as  I  should  be  by  my 
own  private  judgment.  My  political  sovereign  has  no  right 
to  demand  my  obedience  to  any  order  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  he  has  not  been  constituted  my  judge  to  inter- 
pret authoritatively  that  law  for  me,  or  for  any  one  else, 
lie  is  not  my  ghostly  father,  nor  my  spiritual  director. 
Said  not  our  Puritan  ancestors  as  much  when  they  dissented 
from  the  English  church  as  by  law  established  ?  Said  not 
the  founders  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  the  same  thing, 
when  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
queen  and  parliament  in  spirituals  ?  My  political  sovereign 
is  not  the  director  of  my  conscience.  My  conscience  is  ac- 
countable to  no  cival  tribunal ;  it  is  accountable  to  God  alone, 
and  is  accountable  to  the  pope  even  in  spiritual  matters  only 
as  he  is  the  divinely  commissioned  guardian  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  law  of  God.  If  he  tells  me  that  he  simply  as 
a  man,  or  as  a  temporal  prince,  since  I  am  not  under  his  tem- 
poral jurisdiction,  washes  me  to  do  tliis  or  that,  I  am  free  to 
refuse.     If,  however,  he  tells  me  as  pope,  speaking  officially 
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as  judi^o  of  the  law  ol'iJod,  tli;it  itconnnaii(ls  me  to  <]<»  tlii>, 
or  forl»i(ls  iiie  to  do  that,  then  indeed,  but  only  then,  am  I 
liound  to  oIuMlience.  llcncc;  it  is  (dear  that  his  ho  much 
(livaded  authority  extends  only  to  the  morality,  the  i-i«j^ht  or 
the  wron^,  of  acts  in  the  temporal  order. " 

"  r)Ut  you  forget  that  that  is  ])recisely  wliat  we  ohjcct  to, 
If  the  pojic  tells  yc>u  such  a  measure,  the  Nebraska  J  Jill,  for 
instance,  is  wrong;  then  you  must  oppose  it.  " 

'*  The  pone  can  tell  me  that  it  is  wron<^  only  in  case,  as 
it  does  not  Jiapi)en  to  be,  it  is  re]Mi<j:nant  to  the  constitution 
or  to  the  law  of  God,  and  if  so,  I  certainly  ought  to  oi)j)ose 
it ;  for  as  a  good  citizen  I  am  bound  to  o})pose  wliatever  is 
unconstitutional  and  repugnant  to  the  divine  law.  Whether, 
in  deciding  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  or  morality 
of  a  civil  measure,  I  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  pope  or 
on  my  own  judgment,  is  no  aflt'air  of  the  government,  for 
this  decision  touches  conscience,  and  neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  my  fellow-citizens  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
authority  over  my  conscience.  If  you  had  any  conception 
of  true  liberty,  you  would  understand  that  liere  precisely  is 
its  foundation.  Do  you  not  see,  that,  in  asserting  the  free- 
dom of  conscience,  and  denying  to  the  civil  power  all 
authority  over  it,  all  right  to  interfere  with  it,  and  restricting 
the  authority  of  the  state  to  the  sphere  within  the  limits  of 
the  divine  law,  or  if  you  please,  the  moral  law,  I  am  assert- 
ing true  liberty,  and  erecting  the  most  formidable  dike  to 
civil  tyranny  ? 

''  You  claim  to  be  friends  of  liberty,  especially  of  civil 
liberty.  Well,  know  you  not  that  liberty  is  impossible 
where  the  authority  of  the  state,  the  king,  the  prince,  or 
sovereign,  is  absolute  and  unlimited  ?  Know  you  not  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  it  is  to  place  an  effective  check  on 
power,  restraining  it  within  a  certain  sphere,  a  certain 
province,  and  having  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  its 
coming  out  of  that  sphere  or  province  ?  Know  you  not 
that  government  tyrannizes  over,  interferes  with,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  only  when  it  transcends  its  proper 
sphere,  and  that,  whenever  it  does  so,  it  transgresses  the 
law  of  God  ?  Well,  then,  to  secure  liberty,  some  effective 
power  is  needed  by  the  subject  to  protect  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  au- 
thority, and  to  absolve  him  from  his  duty  of  obedience 
whenever  authority  commands  him  to  do  that  which  is 
morally   wrong  ?      But   the   individual   is   not    in   himself 
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stroHij:  enou2:li  to  iind  this  in  his  own  personal  convictions 
of  right  and  wrong.  The  state  can  overwlielm  him,  crush 
liim,  if  he  resists  its  orders,  however  unjust  and  oppressive. 
What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  this  dreaded  papal  power  ? 
Why,  it  simply  adds  the  combined  strength  of  the  church 
to  the  individual,  to  protect  him  in  his  rights,  and  to  keep 
the  state  within  its  legitimate  sphere.  As  a  friend  of  free- 
dom, you  should,  then,  support,  instead  of  opposing  it. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Dick,  that  you  and  your  friends 
know  not  what  you  do.  You  are  in  contradiction  with 
yourselves.  You  profess  to  speak  in  the  name  of  liberty ; 
you  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  extend  the  area  of  free- 
dom, and  to  secure  to  man  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of 
his  rights,  in  face  of  government  and  society.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  rake  up  all  the  objections  of  corrupt  and 
tyrannical  courts  against  the  church,  and,  follow^ing  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  most  lustful,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  kings  of 
Christendom,  labor  to  establish  the  absolute  and  unlimited 
authority  of  the  state,  which  is  the  grave  of  all  real  freedom. 
You  build  up  with  one  hand  what  you  pull  dowm  with  the 
other  ;  assert  freedom,  and  take  away  its  indispensable  con- 
ditions; struggle  for  it,  and  insist  on  opening  the  way  to 
absolute  civil  despotism.     This  is  w^orse  than  madness." 

"All  this  is  very  plausible  in  theory,  but  how  is  it  in 
practice?  If  the  church  is  the  guardian  and  protector  of 
liberty,  how  happens  it  that  we  find  her  every  where  leagued 
with  tyrants,  and  upholding  despotism?" 

"  Be  sure  of  your  facts  before  proceeding  to  their  expli- 
cation. I  deny  your  supposition.  You  nowhere  find  the 
church  leagued  w^itli  tyrants  and  upholding  despotism. 
The  church  has  never  accepted  the  doctrine  of  your  friends 
the  Galileans,  nor  is  she  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  po- 
litical doctrines  of  Bossuet,  who  so  often  unhappily  sunk 
the  Catholic  bishop  in  the  French  courtier.  Was  the  church 
leagued  with  tyrants  when  she  thundered  her  anathemas 
against  the  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  tyrannical  iconoclast 
emperors  of  Byzantium,  when  she  withstood  Henry  lY.. 
falsely  called  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Frederic  II.  of 
Germany,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  Philip  Augustus,  Philip  the 
Fair,  Louis  XIY.,  and  Napoleon  I.,  of  France,  William  the 
Conquerer,  Henry  II.,  Edward  III.,  Henry  YIIL,  and  Eliz- 
abeth, of  England, — ingrained  tyrants  all?" 

"  But  in  modern  times  she  is  found  on  the  side  of  the 
governments  against  tlie  people." 
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On  till'  side  of  till'  iii>\«'!Miiii('iits  to  a  certain  extent,  ye^^ ; 
ajjcamst  the  people,  no.  Understand,  if  your  wild  radlcaliKin, 
wlneh  is  only  the  other  side  (if  despotism,  li.is  not  dciprivcd 
you  entirely  of  the  i::ood  sense  you  inlierited  from  your 
mother,  that  two  thinjjjs  are  ecjually  necessary, — authority 
and  liberty.  Authority  may  dei^enerate  into  despotismr 
Mild  liberty  into  lieeuse.  Two  thini^s,  then,  are  to  be  main- 
tained,— liberty  and  authority  ;  and  two  things  to  be  avoided 
or  t>:uarded  aij^ainst, — license  and  despotism.  When  author- 
ity tends  to  despotism,  the  church  opposes  it,  and  seeks  t<^ 
ivstniin  it  within  its  leiijitimate  bounds  ;  when  liberty  tciud.s 
to  lieense,  it  opposes  it,  and  seeks  to  restrain  the  people  in 
subjection  to  just  authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
church  did  not  oppose  the  French  revolution  because  it 
sought  liberty  or  tended  to  democracy  ;  it  opposed  it  not  in 
the  beginning,  and  not  at  all  till  it  transcended  the  civil 
order  and  invaded  the  spiritual,  and  even  then  only  in  de- 
fence of  the  inalienable  riii:hts  of  conscience  and  individual 
freedom.  Its  league  with  the  monarchs  against  the  peo})le, 
imagined  by  the  fanciful  apostate  De  La  Mennais,  is  all  in 
your  eye.  No  such  league  exists,  or  ever  existed.  The 
truth  is,  the  church,  though  she  submits  to  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  leaves  each  nation  free  to  establish  the  form 
it  chooses,  is  opposed  to  absolutism  in  the  state,  and  inclines 
to  an  elfective  constitutional  order,  and  I  think  she  would 
rather  deal  with  the  people  than  with  kings.  This  much  is 
certain,  that,  where  she  has  had  a  predominating  voice  in 
the  founding  of  states,  she  has  resisted  the  introduction  of 
absolutism,  and  has  given  the  constitution  substantially  a 
republican  character.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Pope 
Adrian  I,  introduced  and  established,  through  his  legates,  the 
noble  old  constitution  of  Saxon  England,  wdiich,  though 
sutfering  much  from  the  l^orman  kings,  the  Tudors,  and 
tlie  Stuarts,  to  a  great  extent  still  survives,  and  makes  the 
glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  both  hemispheres,  and. 
what  is  worthy  of  note,  survives  in  greater  purity  and  vigor 
with  us  Anglo-Americans  than  in  the  mother  country.  A 
profound  study  of  our  institutions  and  of  history  would  dis- 
close the  fact,  that,  in  so  far  as  we  have  in  our  political  sys- 
tem deviated  from  other  nations,  we  have  only  adopted 
principles  that  the  popes  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
labored  in  vain  to  induce  the  European  nations  to  adopt, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  more  fully  incorpo- 
rated into  our  institutions  the  spirit  of  the  papal  recommen- 
dations and  constitutions  than  anv  other  nation  on  the  earth." 
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"  How  do  you  account  for  that,  seeing  that  the  country 
has  always  been  most  thoroughly  antipapal  ?  " 

"  By  the  fact  that  our  institutions  originated  with  the 
people,  whose  political  common  sense  had  been  formed  by 
the  papal  instructions  and  teaching  for  over  a  thousand 
years.  These  instructions  were  all  favorable  to  the  people, 
to  liberty,  and  to  good  order,  and  were  generally  displeasing 
to  authority,  and  rejected  by  it.  They  sunk  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  became  their  doctrine  in  distinction  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  court,  and  too  often  of  courtly  prelates. 
The  liberty  we  enjoy  goes  back  to  old  Anglo-Saxon  times, — 
times  never  really  forgotten  by  the  Englisli  people.  Always, 
after  the  Conquest,  is  it,  in  the  struggle  with  the  Korman 
rulers,  a  demand  for  the  revival  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  they  were  called, 
because  he  was  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The 
memory  of  these  laws,  with  the  great  principles  asserted  by 
the  sovereign  pontiffs,  survived  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  English  people  down  to  the  time  when  our  ancestors 
emigrated  to  this  western  hemisphere,  and  formed,  as  it 
were,  their  civil  and  political  common  sense." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  not  place  more  confidence  in  the 
people  ? " 

"  I  would,  if  the  people  were  now  what  they  were  then. 
But  the  people,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  have  been 
corrupted,  and  induced  to  abandon  their  traditionary  com- 
mon sense  for  a  Jacobinical  common  sense,  which  supposes 
the  people  are  the  original  and  immediate  source  of  power, 
and  that  their  innate  wisdom  is  always  to  be  regarded  as 
the  wisdom  of  God,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Yet  it 
is  not  the  people  themselves  that  I  distrust.  Wlien  they 
are  well  informed,  and  not  misled  by  miserable  sophists  and 
demagogues,  I  have  great  reliance  on  their  good  sense,  and 
a  very  high  respect  for  their  decisions.  The  people  at  the 
epoch  of  our  revolution  were  mucli  more  trustworthy  than 
were  their  rulers,  and  would  be  now.  if  they  had  not  been 
too  much  flattered,  and  made  to  believe  that  the  work  for 
them  to  do  is  to  extend  po]nilar  liberty,  instead  of  preserv- 
ino:  it.  Havin<j  been  made,  to  a  fearful  extent,  to  believe 
tliat  their  security  is  in  enlarging  the  popular  basis  of  our 
institutions,  they  have  become  fit  tools  for  pushing  liberty 
to  license,  and  of  substituting  the  mob  for  the  state,  the 
caucus  for  the  convention." 

"  And  whence  hope  you  a  remedy  ?  " 
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"  Tliroii«rli  till"  people  tliuinselvcs,  if  you  will,  lifttonin^ 
io  wiser  eoimsels,  and  reeos eriii^  their  l(jrnier  <^<)<)(1  sense. 
The  lirst  thiiii!:  to  ho  done  is  to  ])rand  with  infamy  tho 
political  atheism  so  ])oldly  ])rea('he(t  hy  tyrannical  courts, 
and  8o  liereely  and  widely  propai^ated  hy  modern  revolu- 
tionists, and  enahle  the  ])eople  to  understand  and  fee;!  that 
they  hold  their  ])owei'  as  a  trust,  and  are  as  much  hound  to 
conform  to  the  hiw  of  God  in  their  collective  as  in  their  in- 
dividual cai^acitv.     The  next  thinir  for  them  to  understand 


is,  that  a  clieck  on  the  power  of  the  political  sovereiicu, 
whether  that  sovereiijfn  he  the  will  of  tlie  one,  the  few,  or 
the  many,  is  ahsolutely  essential  alike  to  good  government 
and  to  liherty,  and  therefore  that  they  must  abdicate  their 
own  fancied  omnipotence,  and  consent  to  wholesome  re- 
straints even  on  their  own  power.  They  must  learn  that  it 
is  an  evil  to  govern  too  much,  as  well  as  to  govern  too  little, 
and  that  a  broad  margin  should  always  be  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual. AVe  must  have  a  free  government,  that  is,  a  gov- 
ernment that  respects  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and 
leaves  him,  not  merely  free  to  do  good,  but  even  free  to  do 
evil.  Where  the  government  extends  its  supervision  over 
every  act  of  a  man's  life,  and  leaves  him  scope  only  to  do 
good,  it  exerts  a  most  pernicious  influence  ;  it  strikes  a  blow 
at  all  free  and  vigorous  action,  and  reduces  the  whole  popu- 
lation to  a  state  of  torpor.  Under  sucli  pater^ial  govern- 
ment, all  stagnates  and  becomes  putrid,  as  we  see  in  the 
despotic  East.  There  is  no  manliness,  no  vigor,  no  heroic 
activity.  AVe  are  in  all,  except  in  commerce,  trade,  and 
industry,  fast  approaching  such  a  state  of  things  by  the 
tyranny  of  public  and  sectarian  opinion,  and  in  our  attempts 
at  sumptuary  legislation.  If  the  legislature  does  not  soon 
and  flnnly  resist  the  tendency  of  our  so-called  philanthro- 
pists to  embody  their  silly  crotchets  in  legislative  enactments, 
our  individual  freedom  and  independence  before  a  great 
while  will  cease  to  exist  even  in  name.  I  want  government, 
strong  and  eflicient  government,  when  needed ;  but  1  want 
it  to  intervene  as  little  as  is  compatible  with  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society.  I  am  opposed  to  revolutionism,  to 
radicalism,  let  it  come  in  what  shape  it  may,  but  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  caesarism.  When  democracy,  a  free 
press,  and  publicity  were  unduly  magnified,  I  opposed  the 
exaggeration  ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  driven  from  my  principles 
now  France  has  become  an  absolute  monarchy,  any  more 
than  I  was  when  she  was  deafening  the  world  a  few  years 
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ago  witli  her  shouts  of  Vive  la  Repiiblique  democratique  et 
sociale  !  I  am  a  constitntionalist,  and  demand  for  the  body 
of  the  nation  a  real  and  effective  voice  in  the  government, 
a  real  and  not  an  illusory  check  on  the  administration,  a 
free  press  responsible  for  its  abuse,  publicity,  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  public  men  and  public  measures.  I  know  all 
these  may  be  abused,  as  there  is  no  good  thing  that  may  not 
be,  but  I  accept  them  with  all  their  liability  to  abuse,  as 
essential  to  the  life,  progress,  and  well-being  of  modern  so- 
ciety, especially  in  my  own  country." 

"  But  in  religion  you  allow  no  freedom." 

"  Just  as  much  as  the  mathematician  allows  in  his  axioms 
and  definitions.  In  what  is  purely  human  in  religion,  I  as- 
sert and  maintain  the  same  freedom  that  I  demand  in  poli- 
tics. In  what  is  purely  divine,  I  freely  accept  what  God 
reveals,  and  in  what  is  mixed,  I  leave  the  discussion  and  de- 
cision to  those  whom  God  has  placed  over  me  to  be  my 
pastors  and  teachers.  For  the  church  I  demand  freedom, 
full,  entire  freedom  ;  and  I  am  not  so  young  or  so  foolish  as 
to  suppose  that  her  full  and  entire  freedom  can  be  main- 
tained without  conceding:  the  full  and  entire  libertv,  before 
the  law,  of  contradiction.  Before  the  state,  the  sects  must 
be  as  free  as  she,  and  therefore,  while  I  would  allow  them 
no  special  political  privileges,  I  demand  none  for  her. 
Whatever  may  be  the  abstract  rights  of  the  church,  or  what- 
ever may  be  in  other  circumstances  the  duty  of  the  civil 
power  acting  under  her  authority,  certain  it  is  that  the  only 
practicable  rule  in  most  modern  states,  if  not  in  all,  is  to 
concede  the  liberty  of  contradiction,  and  to  allow  to  others 
the  liberty  you  ask  for  yourself.  Kings  are  not  now  nurs- 
ing fathers,  or  queens  nursing  mothers,  of  religion.  The 
most  we  can  ask  of  the  state,  in  our  country  at  least,  is  to  let 
us  alone,  and  not  make  or  ad  minster  laws  against  us.  As  a 
Catholic,  I  am  willing  to  accept  this  order  of  things.  The 
church  can  stand  without  being  propped  up  by  the  state. 
It  is  the  state  that  needs  her,  not  she  that  needs  the  state. 
We  Catholics  demand  for  our  religion  simply  the  same  facil- 
ities that  are  allowed  the  sects,  and  no  more.  We  demand 
in  the  name  of  our  right  as  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
I'ountry,  the  protection  of  the  laws  against  external  violence. 
We  admit  the  right  of  the  state  to  arrest  lis,  if,  under  the 
[)retext  of  our  religion,  we  become  disorderly  and  disturb(;rs 
of  the  public  peace,  and  we  demand  that  it  shall  arrest  those 
who,  under  pretext  of  devotion  to  their  religion,  become 
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the  same.  "\Vo  (Icmand  evon-lianded  justice.  Our  ri^dit.H 
are  equal  to  the  rii;lits  of  any  other  clafis  of  citizens,  und 
sliould  be  lu^ld  equally  invi(>l;iKle.  If  we  tix'spass  on  their 
riiz;hts,  punish  us  ;  if  they  trespass  on  ours,  punish  them. 
Ihit  do  not,  wlicn  their  crazy  and  fanatical  street  preachers, 
followed  by  gan^i^s  of  rulHans,  go  into  the  quarters  inhabited 
ahnost  exclusively  by  poor  ( 'atholics.  and  get  up  a  row, 
throw  all  the  blame  U})on  these  poor  Catholics,  and  arrest  only 
some  poor  Irish  Catholic,  who,  provoked  by  the  insults  of- 
fered to  his  religion  aiul  country  beyond  what  liesh  and 
blood  can  bear,  attempts  by  force  to  abate  the  nuisance.  If 
we  go  to  hear  your  blackguards,  let  us  be  held  to  keep  the 
peace  ;  but  if  your  blackguards  come  to  us,  into  our  quar- 
ters, to  cram  tlieir  nauseous  stuff  down  our  throats,  and  t<) 
compel  us  to  hear  all  that  we  hold  dear  and  sacred  vituper- 
ated, reviled,  and  blasphemed,  we  maintain  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  hold  them  to  keep  the  peace.  You  have  no  right 
to  force  your  Protestantism  upon  us,  as  we  have  none  to 
force  our  Catholicity  upon  you.  Silence,  then,  these  street 
preachers,  not  because  they  are  Protestants,  but  because 
they  are  blackguards  and  peacebreakers,  and  do  the  same 
by  our  street  preachers  of  like  character,  if  you  ever  find 
us  having  such.  Be  just,  and  you  will  never  hear  us  com- 
plain." 

Conversation  IX. 

"  I  am  far  from  being  as  hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion 
as  you  suppose,  my  dear  uncle ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  toler- 
ate it  as  explained  by  Gallicans,  for,  so  explained,  it  can 
never  interfere  with  the  power  or  action  of  the  temporal 
authority.  AVe  Protestants  have  no  w^ish  to  step  in  between 
a  man  and  his  God,  and  we  recognize  the  right  of  every  one 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. As  long  as  your  church  confines  herself  to  purely 
spiritual  matters,  to  preaching  her  doctrines  and  administer- 
ing lier  sacraments  to  those  who  choose  to  adhere  to  her 
3omm union,  as  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandun  con- 
tended she  should,  we  are  required  by  our  doctrine  of  re- 
ligious liberty  to  tolerate  her  ;  but  not  when  she  claims  to  be 
I  government,  a  kingdom  set  up  on  the  earth,  superior  to  the 
:emporal  power,  and  to  have  authority,  even  indirect,  over 
:he  whole  temporal  order.  She  thus  becomes  political  as 
well  as  relif]:ious,  and  her  existence  is  incompatible  with  the 
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distinct  existence  and  the  autonomy  of  the  state.  She  then 
must  be  regarded  either  as  an  imperium  in  iinperit^  or  as 
being  at  once,  indistinctly,  both  church  and  state.  She  ab- 
•lorbs  the  temporal  in  the  spiritual,  and  leaves  no  state  stand- 
ing. It  is  not  against  Catholicity,  but  against  ultramonta- 
nism,  which  pushes  the  papal  power  to  a  sort  of  universal 
*nonarchy,  that  we  make  war,  and  as  Galileans  make  war  also 
against  that,  we  have  no  hostility  to  them,  and  are  naturally 
drawn  into  a  friendly  alliance  with  them." 

"  Even  Galileans,  my  dear  Dick,  repudiate,  or  profess  to 
repudiate,  the  heresy  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of 
Jandun,  and  will  not  consider  themselves  honored  by  the 
preferences  of  '  Young  America.'  " 

"  You  do  us  less  than  justice,  and  are  very  imprudent. 
You  certainly  wish  to  convert  us ;  but  how  can  you  hope  to 
do  it  without  beginning  by  conciliating  us  ? " 

^*  I  certainly  wish  your  conversion  to  the  church,  not  that 
of  the  church  to  you.  I  wish  to  treat  you  as  men,  who  have 
the  full  possession  of  your  natural  faculties,  and  have  no 
w^ioh  to  begin  by  giving  you  sugar-plums,  or  a  dose  of 
chloroform.  What  I  want  is,  that  you  should  embrace  the 
truth  as  God  has  revealed  it,  and  submit  yourselves  to  the 
authority  which  he  has  instituted  for  your  government.  I 
have  no  wish  to  aggregate  you  to  the  external  communion 
of  the  church  without  any  change  in  your  present  moral 
dispositions  and  beliefs  or  no-beliefs.  To  profit  by  the 
church  you  must  be  of  her  communion,  not  merely  in  it. 
The  I'eal  question  is,  not  what  will  best  conciliate  non-Cath- 
olics, but  what  is  the  church  which  God  has  instituted,  and 
the  truth  she  teaches  ?  If  God  has  really  established  his 
church  as  a  governing  as  well  as  a  teaching  church,  with  co- 
ercive as  well  as  simply  directive  power,  to  govern  all  men 
and  nations  in  all  things  pertaining  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
good,  the  only  real  end  for  which,  in  hac  providentia,  they 
exist,  you  must  accept  her  in  that  character,  or  otherwise 
you  do  not  accept  her  at  all. 

"Even  your  Galilean  friends,  though  in  my  judgment 
they  assert  principles  which,  if  logically  carried  out,  would 
result  in  the  Marsilian  heresy,  assert,  in  common  with  the 
pai)ists,  that  the  church  is  a  government,  a  kingdom  set  up 
on  the  earth  and  clothed  with  authority  to  govern  all  men 
and  nations  in  all  things  pertaining  to  salvation,  and  they 
could  not  be  Catholics  if  they  did  not.  The  difference 
between   them  and  ultramontanes,  or,  as   I  prefer  to  say, 
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^>r^y'/,v/'.N',  (loos  not  consi.st  in  {\\v  forinul  asstTtioii  hy  llic  one 
and  the  f(H'nial  denial  hv  the  c>ther,  of  the  church  as  a  king- 
dom or  t^overnient,  hut  in  rei^ard  to  tlie  rehitioii  in  which 
tlu'V  respectively  supjiose  slie  stands  to  the  state.  TIk^  dif- 
ference may  be  collected  from  the  chari^es  which  they 
hv'incr  each  af:jainst  the  other.  The  Gallican  char<^e8  the 
papist  with  ahsorl)in<x  the  state,  or  makin<^  the  church  her- 
self the  state  ;  the  i>apist  char<xes  the  Gallican  with  sul)or- 
dinatiiiij:,  in  princi[)al,  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  which 
would  lead  to  the  assertion  of  man  as  God,  or  of  the  two 
governments  as  absolutely  distinct,  separate,  and  indepen- 
dent in  regard  to  each  other,  which  involves  the  Manichean 
dualism." 

''  But  that  last  charge  might  be  easily  repelled.  Why 
might  not  the  Gallican  reply,  that  the  one  and  the  same 
God  has  established  two  governments,  each  independent 
and  supreme  in  its  own  order, — the  church  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  spirituals,  and  the  state  for  the  government  of 
temporals  ?  " 

"  Because  he  would  thus  assert  only  what  the  papist  him- 
self concedes.  The  papist  even  asserts  and  maintains  as 
strenuously  as  the  Gallican,  that  God  has  instituted  two  dis- 
tinct governments  for  human  society,  each  holding  all  its 
powers  from  him,  and  each  independent  and  supreme  in  its 
own  order,  as  Pope  Gelasius  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius.  The  difference  between  the  Gallican  and 
the  papist  is  not  here,  and  the  Gallican,  to  have  something 
to  oppose  to  the  papist,  must  go  further,  and  assert  each 
government  to  be  independent  and  supreme  in  relation  to 
the  other,  and  therefore,  either  that  the  state  in  certain 
matters  has  spiritual  jurisdiction,  w^iich  is  a  manifest  denial 
of  the  principle  he  contends  for,  or  else  that  the  temporal 
is  separate  from  the  spiritual  and  independent  of  it,  which 
is  Manicheism." 

"  I  do  not  see  that.  You  concede  the  two  governments  ; 
how,  then,  can  you  maintain  that  the  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  involves  the  Manichean  dualism  ? " 

''  I  concede,  nay,  I  assert,  two  distinct  governments,  each 
independent  and  supreme  in  its  own  order,  but  as  bearing 
that  relation  one  to  the  other  which  naturally  exists  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal.  The  temporal  order  repre- 
sented by  the  state  is  naturally  subordinated  to  the  spiritual 
order  represented  by  the  church.  The  spiritual  stands  for 
the  divine,  for  God  the  creator,  and  the  temporal  for  the 
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creature  ;  and  the  creature  in  the  very  nature  of  tilings  is 
and  cannot  but  be  subordinated  to  the  creator.  As  the  crea- 
ture is  subordinated  to  tlie  creator,  so  must  the  temporal  be 
subordinated  to  the  spiritual,  and  therefore  the  temporal  au- 
thority to  the  spiritual  authority,  or  the  state  to  the  church. 
So  reasons  the  papist.  Xow  this  the  Gallican  must  either 
concede  or  deny.  If  he  concedes  it,  and  still  assorts  the 
absolute  indej^endence  and  supremacy  of  the  state,  he  must 
claim  for  the  state,  in  itself  and  independently  of  the  church, 
the  authority  to  direct  temporals  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
good,  to  which  by  the  law  of  God  they  are  all  to  be  referred, 
which  is  to  contradict  himself  and  to  claim  for  the  state, 
2?7'o  tan  to  at  least,  spiritual  authority,  and  to  deny  the  in- 
dependence and  supremacy  of  the  church  in  all  things  spir- 
itual. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  denies  the  natural  subordi- 
nation of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual,  he  must  assert  its 
independence  of  God.  Then  he  must  maintain  that  it  is  not 
God's  creature ;  and  then,  that  it  has  had  another  origin 
than  God,  and  depends  on  a  principle  independent  of  him, 
therefore  on  another  principle,  external  and  independent, 
than  that  on  which  the  spiritual  order  depends.  .  Therefore 
there  must  have  been  two  original,  eternal,  distinct,  and  in- 
dependent principles,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  precisely 
the  Manichean  dualism. 

"  The  Gallican  has  no  tendency  to  Manicheism  in  that  he 
simply  asserts  two  distinct  orders,  one  spiritual,  the  otlier 
temporal,  or  two  distinct  governments,  each  independent 
and  supreme  in  its  own  order.  He  so  tends  only  when  he 
asserts  their  mutual  independence  in  regard  to  each  other, 
and  denies  the  subordination,  not  in  excellence  and  dignity 
alone,  but  in  authority  also,  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual. 
What  I  regard  as  the  error  of  the  Gallican  arises  from  a 
disregard  of  the  natural  relation  of  the  two  orders.  Tem- 
porals are  naturally  subordinated  to  the  spiritual,  as  the  body 
to  the  soul,  and  are  always  to  be  referred  to  a  spiritual  end. 
This  is  as  true  under  the  natural  as  under  the  revealed  law. 
In  the  natural  order  as  well  as  in  the  supernatural,  God  is 
the  final  cause,  and  man  is  morally  bound  to  refer  all  his 
actions  to  him  as  to  their  ultimate  end ;  therefore  to  an  end 
not  temporal,  but  spiritual.  The  revealed  law  does  not  ab- 
rogate the  natural  law,  but  presu]">poses  and  confirms  it.  All 
theoloijians  ao^ree  that  man  is  bound  bv  the  law  of  nature  to 
worship  God,  and  even  to  worship  him  accordmg  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  supernaturally  revealed  law,  if  God  gives 
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pucli  a  law.  as  soon  Jis  it  is  j)n)iinilirMt('(l  aiid  Miflicicntly  mndo 
known.  (tc)(1  call,  iin(|m'.sti(»nal»ly,  cslaMish  two  powci'H  fur 
the  government  of  linnian  society;  but  these  two  powers 
must  liavo  the  same  relation  to  one  anotlier  that  is  borne  by 
the  two  orders  which  tiiey  respectively  re])resent. 


(( ^r 


Tlie  mistake  is  not  in  rei^ardini;  the  two  orders  as  dis- 
tinct,  for  that  tliey  are ;  but  in  re<^arding  tlicm  as  sepanite, 
for  tliat  tliey  are  not.  All  spirituals  in  tliis  world  liave 
temporal  relations,  and  all  temporals  have  spiritual  relations, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  and  must  be  related  to  a  6))iritual  end. 
To  govern  temporals  in  their  relation  to  this  spiritual  end  is 
necessarily  a  spiritual  function,  and  if  you  claim  it  for  the 
state,  you  claim  for  the  state,  up  to  a  certain  point,  s})iritual 
jurisdiction,  which  all  Catholic  theologians,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  agree  in  denying.  They  are  unanimous,  I  believe,  in 
assei'ting,  that,  under  the  Xew  Law,  the  state  has  no  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  whatever.  Either,  then,  the  Galilean  must, 
in  violation  of  the  principles  he  professes  to  concede,  and 
which  as  a  Catholic  he  must  hold,  suffer  the  temj)oral  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  spiritual  functions,  or  with  the  papist 
extend  the  authority  of  the  church  over  temporals  ^?i  t/ie 
respect  in  which  they  are  to  he  referred  to  a  spiritual  end^ 
or,  as  theologians  say,  to  spiritual  and  eternal  good." 

''  But  as  you  say  that  all  temporals  have  spiritual  rela- 
tions, under  your  doctrine  the  power  of  the  church  would 
extend  to  every  thing,  and  you  would  claim  for  her  all  the 
functions  of  government,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  She 
would  thus  be  the  only  real  government  of  society,  would 
absorb  the  state  and  leave  it  no  autonomy.  Here  is  the 
objection  which  both  Galileans  and  we  Protestants  bring 
against  you,  and  unless  you  can  show  that  it  is  unfounded, 
you  must  stand  condemned." 

"  I  understand  you.  The  papist,  as  I  have  told  you,  as- 
serts two  distinct  orders,  one  spiritual  and  the  other  tempo- 
ral, and  two  distinct  governments,  one  the  church  and  the 
other  the  state,  each  independent  and  supreme  in  its  own 
order,  for  governing  them.  Therefore  he  says,  'Eender 
nnto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  which  are  God's.'  " 

•'Wherein,  then,  do  you  differ  from  the  Galileans?" 

_•'  In  nothing,  if  they  consistently  carry  out  one  set  of  their 
principles;  but  when  they  do  not^  we  differ  frmn  them  in 
the  respect  that,  while  we  assert  the  independence  and  su- 
premacy of  the  state  in  its  own  order,  we  deny  its  indepen- 
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tlence  and  supremacy  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  order.  In 
relation  to  that  order,  we  hold  that  it  is  subordinate  and 
dependent." 

"  But  you  seem  to  me  now  to  contradict  yourself.  After 
having  asserted  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the 
state  in  its  own  order,  now  you  assert  its  subordination  and 
dependence  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  order." 

''  Things  are  not  always  what  they  seem  to  those  who  un- 
derstand them  not.  I  assert  that  the  state  is  independent 
and  supreme  in  its  own  order,  by  which  I  mean  that  in  the 
temporal  order,  which  is  its  own  order,  the  state  has  no  su- 
perior, and  holds  its  power  from  no  other, — the  only  sense 
in  which  any  man,  not  an  atheist,  can  pretend  that  the  state 
is  independent  and  supreme.  The  state  holds  its  powers 
from  God,  for  non  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo,  therefore  depends 
on  him,  is  subject  to  his  law,  and  of  course,  in  relation  to 
him  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  is  not  inde- 
pendent and  supreme.  If  we  would  not  fall  into  absolute 
political  atheism,  the  sense  in  which  we  must  understand 
the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  state  is,  as  Suarez 
defines  it,  that  it  holds  from  no  other  and  has  no  superior 
in  its  own  order,  while  in  relation  to  another  and  superior 
order  it  is  subordinate  and  dependent.  '  Quia  vero  felicitas 
temporalis,  et  civilis  ad  spiritualem,  et  ?eternam  referenda 
est,  ideo  fieri  potest,  ut  materia  ipsa  potestatis  civilis  aliter 
dirigenda,  et  gubernanda  sit  in  ordine  ad  spirituale  bonum 
rjuam  sola  civilis  ratio  postulare  videatur.  Et  tunc  quamvis 
temporalis  princeps,  ejusque  potestas  in  suis  actibus  directe 
non  pendeat  ab  alia  potestate  ejusdem  ordinis  et  qu^e  eundem 
finem  tantum  respiciat,  nihilominus  fieri  potest,  ut  necesse 
sit,  ipsum  dirigi,  adjuvari,  vel  corrigi  in  sua  materia  superi- 
or! potestate  gubernante  homines  in  ordine  ad  excellentio- 
rem  finem,  et  feternum.'  * 

"  The  contradiction  you  imagine  does  not  exist,  because 
the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  state  denied  are 
not  in  the  same  order  with  the  independence  and  suprem- 
acy asserted.  Even  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
temporal,  which  I  assert,  is  only  indirect,  and  the  depen- 
dence of  the  state  on  the  church  is  not  direct,  that  is,  for 
the  sake  of  temporals  as  such,  or  as  directed  to  a  subordi- 
nate and  temporal  end,  as  Suarez  says  in  continuation  of  the 

*  Defensio  fidei  CatholiccB  et  Aposfoh'cfp  adrersus  AnglicancB  sedm  errores. 
Lib.  Ill,  De  Pnmaiu  Sumtiii  Fontifcin.  Cap.  V,  Tom.  xxi,  p.  123. 
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j)a8saf^e  I  luivo  just  citcul :  '  lUa  dcj)C'n(lL'iitia  vucatur  iiuh- 
rrcta,  quia  ilia  superior  })ut('stas  circa  tcinporalia  non  perse, 
aut  propter  8e,  scd  i[ui\si»mdirecie  et  projjter  aliud  inter- 
(luin  vcrsatur.'" 

"  I'lit,  my  dear  uncle,  this  distinction  Gallicans  will  tell 
\  ou  is  of  no  value.  If  the  spiritual  power  extends  to  the 
government  of  tlie  whole  temporal  order,  it  evidently  mat- 
ters nothing  in  what  respect  this  is  done,  or  by  what  name 
it  is  called.  It  is  the  substantial  claim  that  is  important. 
The  title  or  classilication  of  the  power  is  of  no  conse- 
quence : — 

•  A  rose 

By  any  other  name  will  smell  as  sweet.* " 

'*  Not  by  the  name  of  skunk's  cabbage,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  Shakespeare  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But 
the  Galilean,  if  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  this,  forgets  his 
philosophy." 

''  That  is  severe." 

''  None  too  severe,  if  he  should  express  himself  in  the 
sense  you  suppose.  Suarez  believes,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
distinction  verv  real,  and  he  is  as  hicrh  authoritv  as  anv 
Gallican  or  qiiasi  Gallican  you  can  cite.  Even  you  your- 
self ought  to  be  ashamed  to  bring  forward  such  an  objec- 
tion, either  as  your  own  or  another's.  What,  indeed,  is 
its  assumption  ?  It  is,  that  to  assert  the  plenary  authority 
of  the  church  over  temporals  in  the  respect  that  they  are  not 
temporals,  but  spirituals,  that  is  in  the  respect  that  they  are 
related  to  a  spiritual  end,  is  identically  the  same  thing  as  to 
assert  her  plenary  authority  over  them  in  every  respect. 
Authoritv  erovernin^:  a  matter  in  relation  to  one  end  is  author- 
ity  to  govern  it  in  relation  to  every  end !  The  objection 
itself  denies  all  distinction  between  the  temporal  order  and 
the  spiritual,  for  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  to 
govern  temporals  in  relation  to  a  spiritual  end  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  govern  them  in  relation  to  a  temporal  end,  whicli 
can  be  true  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  are  identical. 

*'  Tiie  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  church  over  tem- 
porals in  the  respect  that  they  are  spiritually  related,  is- 
simply  her  authority  to  direct  and  govern  them  as  to  their 
morality.  No  Catholic,  unless  carried  away  by  the  heat  of 
controversy  or  a  mistimed  zeal,  will  pretend  that  the  church 
has  not,  under  God,  plenary  authority  with  regard  to  the 
morality  of  all  human  actions,  whether  of  states  or  of  indi- 
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viduals.  This  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  his  letter  to  PliiHp 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  very  distinctly  asserts.  '  'W^e  do 
not  intend,'  he  says,  ^  to  judge  of  the  fee ;  that  belongs  to 
the  king  of  France.  But  we  have  the  right  to  judge  of  the 
sin,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  exercise  it  against  the  offender,  l)e 
he  who  he   may.'     JVon  intendimus  jiidicare  de  feudo^ 

sed  decernere  depeccato,  cnjus  ad  7ios  pertinet  sine 

duhitatione  censura^  quam  in  quemlihet  exercere  possuinus^ 
et  debemusJ^  Here  is  the  distinction  I  contend  for,  since 
the  holy  pontiff,  while  he  disclaims  all  intention  of  judg- 
ing the  temporality,  as  related  to  a  temporal  end,  claims  it 
as  his  right  and  his  duty  to  judge  it  in  the  respect  that  it  is 
related  to  a  spiritual  end. 

"But  this  is  perhaps  too  old  an  authority.  Take,  then,  a 
recent  authority,  a  living  authority,  the  illustrious  Cardinal 
Gousset,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  man  highh^  esteemed  at 
Home,  and  venerated  through  all  France.  He  teaches  in 
his  Observations  sur  le  Premier  Article  de  la  Declaration 
de  1682,  if  I  understand  him,  the  very  doctrine  I  contend 
for,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  to  what  he  says : — 

**  'This  article  begins  by  laying  it  down  that  "St.  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessors, that  the  church  herself,  has  received  power  from  God  only  over 
spiritual  things  and  concerning  salvation,  and  not  over  things  temporal 
and  civil,"  and  proceeds  to  prove  it  by  Scripture.  But  no  pope,  no  Cath- 
olic doctor,  has  ever  denied  the  real  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
power  and  the  temporal,  nor  their  independence  in  what  pertains  re- 
spectively to  their  own  sphere.  The  church  intervenes  in  respect  to  the 
acts  of  a  government  only  when  those  acts  are  contrary  to  justice,  to 
morality,  or  to  religion;  even  then  she  intervenes  only  in  her  quality  of 
interpreter  of  the  divine  laws,  natural  and  positive,  and  as  governor  or 
director  [i^egulatrice]  of  what  has  a  relation  to  conscience,  to  eternal  sal- 
vation, and  consequently  to  tlie  spiritual  order.  It  was  quite  unneces- 
sary to  remind  us  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  or 
rather  that  it  does  not  coine  from  this  loorld,  for  it  has  for  its  mission  to 
govern  the  things  of  this  world  only  in  the  order  of  salvation,  Regiium 
meum  non  est  de  hoc  mundo; — quite  unnecessary  to  remind  us,  that  we 
are  to  "render  unto  Coesar  the  things  which  are  Ca3sar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  which  are  God's"  ;  that  "every  soul  must  be  submissive  to  the 
higher  powers;"  that  "there  is  no  power  but  from  God;"  and  that 
"whoso  resists  the  power,  resists  the  ordination  of  God."  This  has 
never  been  disputed  in  the  churcli  of  Jesus  Christ.  Assuredly  the  Chris- 
tian world  had  not  awaited  the  Declaration  of  1682,  drawn  up  by  order 

*Apud  Suarez.,  Ibid.  Cap.  XXIII.,  p.  172. 
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of  Louis  XIV.,  to  know  tho  scnso  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of 
8t.  Puul. 

'*  *  After  having  cited  (he  Holy  Scriptures,  tin;  Assend)ly  adds:  "We 
therefore  declare,  that  kini^s  and  sovereigns  arc  subjected  by  tho  order 
•of  ({()d  to  no  eeelesiastical  pow«'r  in  thinii:s  temporal  ;  that  they  cannot 
be  deposed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  authority  of  the  keys  of 
the  churcli,  nor  their  subjects  be  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance." 
This  consecpience,  which  docs  not  appear  to  be  deduced  from  the  princi- 
]iles  set  forth,  that  is  from  the  distinction  between  the  two  powers  con- 
secrated by  Scripture,  consists  of  two  ])arts.  The  first  is,  that  "kings 
«nd  sovereigns  are  subjected  by  the  order  of  God  to  no  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  things  temjioral."  This  proi)osition  taken  literally  and  in  all 
its  extent  is  false  and  erroneous,  and  cannot  be  maintained  without  fall- 
ing into  the  error  of  the  modern  innovators,  which  reduces  the  power  of 
the  church  to  nets  purely  spiritual  and  internal ;  which  destroys  en- 
tirely her  authority.  A  Catholic  can  tuver  admit  that  they  who  govern  a 
kingdom  or  a  republic  are  subject  to  no  ecclesiastical  authority  in  temporals. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power  is  itself  only  a  series  ol 
moral  actions,  and  sovereigns  may  commit  offences  against  morality  in 
those  actions  which  regard  the  government  of  the  state,  as  well  as  in 
their  private  actions.  Now  in  all  these  actions,  which  for  the  most  part 
iiave  for  their  object  temporal  things,  they  are,  if  Christians,  subjected 
to  the  church, — not  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  these  actions  to  temporal 
<icell-being,  hut  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  eternal  happiness.  [Here  is 
the  precise  distinction  which  you  ridicule,  and  sneer  at  me  for  making] 
What!  cannot  the  church  attempt,  when  she  judges  it  expedient,  to 
iirrest  by  spiritual  pains  the  tyrant  who  oppresses  his  people?  Who  dare 
make  it  a  crime  in  St.  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  that  he  forbade 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  enter  the  church,  and  subjected  him  to  pub- 
lic penance  for  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica,  which  he  had  ordered? 
But  let  us  rather  acknowledge  a  defect  in  the  compilation  of  the  article, 
than  ascribe  to  the  bishops  of  the  Assembly  of  1682  sentiments  which 
they  did  not  hold.  Bossuet,  who  drew  up  the  declaration,  says  himself, 
in  the  discourse  which  he  pronounced  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly, 
All  i^  subjected  to  tlie  keys,  all,  both  kings  and  peoples. 

"  'The  second  part  of  the  conclusion  is,  that  "kings and  sovereigns 
•cannot  be  deposed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  keys  of  the 
•church,  nor  their  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance."  We 
remark  here,  that  the  popes  have  never  pretended  to  possess  as  to  tem- 
porals any  other  than  a  spiritual  power,  and  they  have  used  that  spiritual 
power  only  in  favor  and  on  the  demand  of  the  people  oppressed  by  the 
tyranny  of  their  sovereign.  Never  have  they  claimed  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion [u7i  droit  reel]  over  the  temporality  of  kings,  which  has  so  many  times 
been  falsely  laid  to  their  charge.  A  pretext  for  rendering  them  odious 
-was  desired,  and  this  was  chosen.  "There  is  no  argument,"  says 
Penelon,  "  by  which  critics  have  elicited  a  more  violent  hatred  against 
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the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  tlian  those  which  they  draw  from  the 
bull  Unam  Sanctam  of  Boniface  VIII.  They  allege  that  this  pope  has 
defined  in  that  bull,  that  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  his  quality  of  universal 
luonarch  may  give  or  take  away  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  at  his  will. 
But  Boniface  himself,  against  whom  this  accusation  is  brought  on 
account  of  his  difficulties  with  Philip  the  Fair,  justifies  himself  in  a  dis- 
course before  the  Consistory,  and  says  :  '  These  forty  years  we  have 
been  versed  in  the  laws,  and  have  known  that  there  exist  two  powers 
ordained  of  God.  Who  then  can  believe  that  such  a  folly,  such  a  mad- 
ness, ever  entered  our  head  ? '  The  cardinals  also,  in  a  letter  written 
from  Anagni  to  the  dukes,  counts,  and  nobility  of  France,  justify  the 
pope  in  these  words :  '  We  wish  you  to  hold  for  certain  that  the  sover- 
eign pontiff,  our  lord,  has  never  written  to  the  said  king  that  he  must  be 
subjected  to  him  in  the  temporal  of  his  kingdom,  or  that  he  holds  his 
kingdom  from  him.*" 

"  '  Gerson  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  exaggerating  the  rights  of 
the  papal  power;  and  yet  he  has  expressed  himself  in  the  same  sense. 
Here  are  his  words:  "It  must  not  be  said  that  kings  and  princes  hold 
their  lands  and  heritage  from  the  church,  in  such  sense  that  the  pope 
has  over  them  a  civil  and  judicial  jurisdiction,  as  some  falsely  accuse 
Boniface  VIII.  of  having  meant.  However,  all  men,  princes  and  others, 
are  subjected  to  the  pope  in  so  far  as  they  abuse  their  jurisdiction,  or  use 
their  temporalities  and  their  sovereignty  against  the  divine  and  natural  law, 
and  this  superior  power  of  the  pope  may  be  called  directive  and  ordina- 
tive,  rather  than  civil  and  judicial, — et  potest  superioritas  ilia  nominan 
potestas  directiva  et  ordinativa  potius  quam  civilis  etjui'idica."* 

"  'Indeed,  as  Fenelon  again  says,  "It  was  a  received  principle  among 
Catholic  nations,  and  profoundly  engraved  in  their  hearts,  that  the 
supreme  power  could  be  confided  only  to  a  Catholic,  and  that  it  was  a 
law,  or  condition  of  the  (tacit)  compact  between  the  people  and  their 
prince,  that  they  were  bound  to  obey  him  only  inasmuch  as  he  should 
himself  obey  the  Catholic  religion.  In  virtue  of  this  law,  all  thought 
that  the  nation  was  absolved  from  its  oath  of  fidelity,  when  in  contempt 
of  this  fact  the  prince  turned  against  religion."  Yet,  lest  they  might  be 
misled  by  an  illusion,  and  wishing,  besides,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  they  recurred  to  the  pope, — the  legitimate  interpreter  of  the  oath, 
which  is  a  religious  act,  and  of  all  pacts  considered  in  their  relations  to 
morality  and  conscience.  "Thus,"  adds  the  immortal  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  "the  church  does  not  deprive  or  institute  lay  princes;  she 
simply  responds  to  the  people  who  consult  her  on  a  matter  which  by  rea- 
son of  the  oath  and  the  compact  touches  conscience,"  Itaque  Eccl<}sia 
neque  destituebat  neque  instituebatUiicos  principes,  eed  tantum  consulentibus 
gentibus  respondebat  quid  ratione  contractus  el  aacramenti  conscientiam 
attineret;  adducing  afterwards  the  example  of  the  first  general  council 

;  *  Senno  de  Face  et  Unione  Groecorum,  Consid.  V. 
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of  Lyons,  in  rcirard  to  tlicMc  wordn  of  Innocent  IV..  who  djcland  llio 
Emperor  Kredcric  II.  bad  forfeited  the  empire:  "  HV  (hrluir  that  all 
thone  who  weir  hmnd  to  him  hi/  thcmth  ofjithliti/,''  &c.  The  same  eminent 
prehvto  remarks,  that  it  is  as  if  the  pontiJT  had  said,  "  W(;  declare  l lie 
emperor,  on  Mceount  of  his  rrimrs  and  imi>iety,  unworthy  to  ^'overn 
n  Catholic  jieople."  This  is  in  fact  what  this  pontilT  did  say  himself;— 
Propter  auas  iniquitates  n  Deo  ne  regnet  vel  imperet  ent  ahjeetnn;  mu  lif/a- 
turn  jkmifiH  et  (thjeciiim,  omnique  hounre  rel  dirjiiitnte  priratuin  a  Domino 
osfendimiis,  ik'nnnttanr/s,  ac  nihilominus  sentrnfiando  proinnif/'amvM. 

"  'In  flue,  the  first  of  the  Four  Articles  terminates  by  the  declaration, 
that  the  doctrine  which  it  exprcs.scs  "  is  necessary  to  the  public  traiKiuil- 
lity.  and  not  less  advantaijeous  to  the  church  than  to  the  state  ;  and  that 
it  ouixht  to  be  inviolably  followed  as  conformed  to  the  Word  of  God,  tlic 
tradition  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  example  of  the  saints."  Aside 
from  the  anathema  from  which  the  assembly  should  have  abstained,  it 
is  impossible  to  condenm,  in  a  manner  more  express,  not  merely  the 
opinion  of  the  doctors  who  do  not  happen  to  think  with  the  authors  of 
the  declaration,  but  also  the  acts  of  the  popes  and  councils  who  have 
believed  that  subjects  may  be  released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
princes  when  they  abuse  their  power,  or  when  the  common  good  of  a 
nation  imperatively  demands  a  change  of  dynasty  or  of  government. 

"  '  It  is  said  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  first  article  is  necessary 
to  the  public  tranquillity  and  the  good  of  the  state;  but  of  two  things, 
one:  eitlier  the  supreme  power  once  acquired  is  inamissible,  or  it  is  not. 
The  former  hypothesis,  although  maintained  by  some  Galilean  authors, 
is  evidently  untenable  ;  it  is  anti-social,  absurd,  revolting  ;  no,  we  can 
never  admit  that  a  prince,  whoever  he  may  be,  may  use  or  abuse  the 
lives  and  property  of  his  subjects  with  impunity.  In  the  latter  case, 
who  is  to  pronounce  on  the  differences  which  may  arise  between  the 
people  and  the  depositaries  of  power?  Force,  you  say.  But  what  is 
there  not  to  fear  from  the  prince,  or  from  the  people,  when  either  reigns 
only  in  the  name  of  the  law  of  the  strongest?  As  it  regards  kings,  can 
they  seriously  believe  their  crowns  in  danger,  because  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  recalls  them  to  their  duties  and  to  their  oaths?  There  is  no  mid- 
dle course.  It  is  necessary,  either  that  they  be  absolutely  independent 
in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  which  can  be  asserted,  after  God,  only  of 
the  church,  because  she,  and  she  only,  has  the  promises  of  God  himself; 
or,  renouncing  the  intervention  of  the  spiritual  power,  that  they  depend 
on  their  subjects.  But,  in  this  latter  case,  What  is  to  be  expected?  Bos- 
suet,  who  drew  up  the  article  in  question,  shall  answer.  "It  is  clearer 
than  the  light  of  day,"  says  he,  "that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the 
two  opinions,  that  which  subjects  temporal  sovereigns  to  the  pope  (in 
the  sense  we  have  just  explained  it),  and  that  which  subjects  their  power 
to  the  people,  in  whom  predominate  passion,  caprice,  ignorance,  and 
wrath,  the  latter  would  be  unquestionabh'  the  most  to  be  deprecated. 
Experience  has  shown  this  in  our  own  age,  which  has  offered  us  among 
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those  who  have  abandoned  tlicir  sovereigns  to  the  caprices  of  the  multi- 
tude more  and  more  tragical  examples  against  the  persons  of  kings,  than 
can  be  found  during  six  or  seven  hundred  years  among  the  nations  who 
on  this  point  have  recognized  the  authority  of  Rome."  We  cite  thia 
passage  from  Bossuet,  simply  to  show,  in  view  of  the  impossibility 
of  asserting  the  absolute  independence  of  sovereigns  or  those  who  govern, 
that  Louis  XIV.  had  no  cause  for  provoking  the  declaration  of  1682, 
and  that  the  bishops  of  France  had  no  reason  for  conceding  him  what 
he  asked.'"* 

"  I  have  listened,  my  dear  uncle,  with  both  my  ears  ;  but 
I  do  not  see  any  practical  difference  between  the  doctrine  of 
Cardinal  Gousset  and  that  of  M.  Gosselin,  which  I  under- 
stand you  to  reject." 

"It  show^s  that  my  distinction  between  governing  tempo- 
rals in  the  respect  that  they  are  spiritually  related,  and  scov- 
erning  them  as  related  to  a  temporal  end,  has  high  authority. 
The  difference,  moreover,  is  very  obvious,  as  well  as  impor- 
tant. M.  Gosselin  contends  that  the  power  exercised  over 
temporal  sovereigns  by  the  popes  was  a  concession  made  to 
them  by  Catholic  princes  and  nations ;  the  illustrious  cardi- 
nal holds  it  to  be  spiritual,  within  the  ordinary  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  pontiff ;  a  power  which  he 
holds  and  exercises,  not  as  temporal  sovereign,  or  as  sover- 
eign in  temporals,  buc  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ;  there- 
fore ^i^re  divmo^  and  not,  as  M.  Gosselin  maintains,  if  I  un- 
derstand him,  simply  y^^r^  humano.^'' 

"  But  the  cardinal  does  not  sustain  you  in  your  doctrine, 
as  to  the  deposing  power,  for  he  cites  with  approbation 
Fenelon,  who  denies  that  the  pope  either  deprives  or  insti- 
tutes lay  princes." 

"As  supreme  temporal  lord,  or  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  his 
own  will,  at  his  own  pleasure,  agreed  ;  but  as  the  interpreter 
and  judge  of  the  law  under  which  the  prince  holds  and  ta 
which  he  is  bound  to  conform,  he  does  not  deny  it,  but  in 
effect  asserts  it.  The  doctrine  of  Fenelon  is,  that  the  pope 
cannot  deprive  or  institute  a  lay  prince  by  an  act  of  his  own 
will  and  pleasure  ;  and  that  he  can  only  declare  a  prince  de- 
prived, when  he  is  so  by  the  law  under  which  the  prince 
holds;  and  then  it  is  not  the  pope  who  deprives  lum,  but 
the  law,  of  which  the  pope  is  simply  the  divinely  appointed 
minister,  or  judge.  The  pope  has  no  proper  civil  juris- 
diction, and  can    intervene  in  reference   to  the  action    of 

*  Tlieologie  Dor/matique,  Tom.  I.,  pp.  732-737. 
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tilt*  (cinpor;!!  iiovcniincnt  only  wlicn  :i  iikwmI  or  Kplritiial 
(luostion  arises,  and  tlioro  is  a  reason  nnder  tlie  divine  and 
iKitunil  laws  for  his  infcrvcntlon  in  his  qnidity  of  sov(!r(;i<rii 
poiitUr,  or  as  tiie  vicar  of  .lesua  Christ.  Tiiis  is  tlic  sense  in 
\vhich  1  understand  Fenelon,  and  as  he  concedes  that  the 
jH)|>e  may  as  spirlUial  sovoreii^n  declare  a  prince;  fallen  froin 
his  diirnity,  and  his  suhjects  absolved  from  their  alh^u^ianee, 
he  evidently  concedes  the  de|)o8in<jj  power  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  I  or  my  friend  of  Brownsivi^s  lieview  have  ever 
asserted  it.  His  eminence,  Cardinal  Gonsset,  certainly  «^oes 
as  far,  as  is  evident  from  the])rinciples  he  establishes  in  his 
remarks  on  the  first  part  of  the  first  article  of  the  declaration 
of  1682,  and  in  his  chiiming  for  the  pope  the  authority  tc^ 
}irononnce  jndu^ment  in  the  case  of  disputes  between  the 
people  and  their  temporal  sovereign." 

''After  all,  the  cardinal  asserts  only  a  directive  and  ordi- 
native  authority  in  regard  to  temporal  sovereigns,  as  Gerson 
does  ;  and  if  you  go  no  further,  what  more  do  you  assert 
than  the  directive  power  conceded  by  M.  Gosselin  and  his 
school  ? " 

"  That  the  words  cited  from  Gerson  are  as  strong  as  the 
cardinal  would  prefer  may  be  doubted,  for  they  are  the 
words  of  an  opponent,  and  cited  as  a  concession ;  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  he  evidently  holds  it  to  be  a  real  and  ef- 
fective power.  Whether  I  assert  more  or  not  than  M. 
Gosselin  QoncedQ^hy  i\\Q  jyotestas  directiva^  depends  on  how 
much  or  how  little  he  understands  by  it,  and  that  I  am  not 
able  to  determine.  When  he  opposes  it  to  the  indirect 
authority  asserted  by  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  he  seems  to 
make  it  simply  directive,  merely  advisory  and  monitory  ; 
but  when  he  has  to  explain  away  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory 
VII.,  the  Unarri  Sanctam  of  Boniface  YIII.,  and  certain 
tough  passages  from  St.  Bernard,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  and 
other  high  authorities,  he  seems  to  mean  by  it  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  much  as  I  contend  for.  If  this  directive  power  be 
merely  advisory  and  monitory,  it  would  be  no  more  than 
might  be  exercised  by  any  bishop,  priest,  or  even  layman,  any 
one  of  whom  has  the  right  to  advise,  exhort,  entreat,  or  ad- 
monish the  temporal  authority ;  and  I  have  often  done  as 
much  myself,  though  without  much  effect,  I  confess.  The 
power,  to  be  a  real  effective  power,  must  be  coercive  as  well 
as  directive,  and  every  Catholic  must  concede  that  the  church 
has  a  coercive  power,  and  therefore  with  regard  to  kings  and 
princes,  in  spirituals,  (  r  temporals  in  the  respect  that  they 
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are  related  or  to  be  referred  to  a  spiritual  end.  Tlie  denial 
of  all  coercive  power  to  the  churcli  is  a  step  beyond  the 
heresy  of  Marsilius  of  Padua,  for  he  conceded,  it  is  said, 
that  the  church  might  coerce  even  princes  with  spiritual 
pains  and  censures,  but  was  declared  a  heretic  because  he 
denied  to  her  the  riglit  to  go  further.  Kings  and  princes  are 
as  much  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  church  as  private 
persons,  and,  as  Cardinal  Gousset  maintains,  in  their  public 
as  well  as  in  their  private  acts  ;  and  she  must  have  the  same 
power  of  coercing  them  that  she  has  of  coercing  others, 
and  in  their  public  as  well  as  in  their  private  capacity, 
unless,  which  cannot  be  done,  some  rule  be  pleaded  exempt- 
ing tliem.  Hence  Suarez  asks  three  questions  :  '  Prima 
est.  An  summus  pontifex  personas  regum  et  principum  tem- 
poralimn  habeat  sibi  spiritualiter  subjcctas?  Secunda,  An 
pontifex  habeat  sibi  subjectam  non  solum  personam  regis, 
sed  etiam  ejus  potestatem  temporalem  quantumvis  supre- 
mam,  ita  ut  possit  illius  actus  praecipiendo  dirigere,  exigere, 
supplere,  vel  impedire?  Tertia  his  consequens  est,  An 
pontifex  ratione  suae  spiritualis  potestatis  possit.  Chris- 
tian os  principes  non  solum  dirigere  pr^ecipiendo,  sed  etiam 
cogere  puniendo  etiam  usque  ad  regni  privationem^  si 
opusfuerit  f  "  * 

"  Suarez  answers  at  full  length  these  three  questions  in 
the  affirmative.  The  last  question  is  the  one  on  which  the 
principal  controversy  hinges ;  and  the  affirmative  answer  to 
this  he  says,  flows  as  a  Ipgical  consequence  from  the  affirma- 
tive answer  to  the  other  two. 

"' Quia  vis  directiva  sine  coactiva  inefficax  est,  teste  Philosopho;t 
ergo  si  pontifex  habet  potestatem  directivam  in  principes  temporales, 
etiam  habet  coactivam  si  justoe  direction!  per  legem  vel  pnieceptum 
obedire  noluerint.  Probatur  consequentia,  nam  quae  a  Deo  sunt,  ordi- 
nata  sunt  et  optime  instituta  ;  ergo  si  pontifici  dedit  potestatem  direc- 
tivam, dedit  coactivam,  quoniam  institutio  alitor  facta  esset  imperfecta, 
et  inefficax.  Undo  contraria  ratione  doccnt  thcologi  non  habere  ec- 
clesiam  potestatem  actus  mere  internos  praecipicndi,  quia  deillis  judicium 
ferre  non  potest,  et  consequcnter  neque  pro  illis  poenam  imponere,  quod 
ad  vim  coactivam  pertinet,  ut  author  est  D.  Thomas.^  Ergo  a  converso, 
cum  pontifex  possit  imperando  efflcaciter  dirigere  potestatem  tempo- 
ralem in  actibus  suls,  potest  etiam  cogere,  et  punire  principes  sibi  noa 
obtemperantes  in  iisquae  juste  pra^cipit.'  § 

*  De  Primnftf  Summi  Pontifcis,  Lib.  Ill  ,  Cap.  21. 

\  Kthic.  Lib.  X..  Cap.  ult. 

X  Primm  !<en(ndcB,  Q   91.  A.  4.  et  100,  }  .  9. 

^De  Primata  Sumnii  Pontijicis,  Lib.  111.,  Cap.  23. 
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**  Suarcz,  Doctor  Exiinius,  is  at  least  respectable  authority, 
especially  when  backed  by  Cardinal  T^cllaniiiiio,  and  tin; 
practice  of  the  church  in  every  aii^e.  Father  Pcrrone  main- 
tains as  of  Catholic  faith  the  ]iroposition,  *  Ecclesia  div'niifiiH 
accenit  potestatem  inde])en(lentem  atque  supreman  sanciendi 
])er  lei^cs  exteriorein  disciplinam,  cou^ciulirjue  lidclcs  ad 
earuni  observationem,  et  coercendi  6alutaribus^a?/u'.v  d«'vin< 
et  contumaces.' 

"  Pope  John  XXTI.  says,  in  his  condemnation  of  the  third 
heretical  assertion  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jan- 
dun,  that  'Christian  emperors  acknowledi^e  that,  instead  of 
beiufi^  jnc^ges  of  the  pontiff,  they  are  judged  hy  him.''  These 
lieretics  maintained  as  their  fifth  assertion,  that '  neither  the 
pope  nor  the  whole  church  together  can  punish  any  person, 
however  wicked  he  may  be,  with  a  coactive  punishment, 
without  the  authorization  of  the  emperor.'  The  same  pope 
condemns  this  as  a  heresy,  and  says,  that  Mt  is  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  for  our  Lord  said  to  Peter,What- 
soever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven. 
Now  not  merely  those  who  are  willing  are  bound,  but  also 
and  chiefly  those  who  are  unwilling.  Moreover,  the  church 
has  the  power  of  constraining  by  excommunication,  which 
excludes  not  merely  from  the  sacraments,  but  also  from  the 
society  of  the  faithful.  Peter  did  not  wait  for  the  consent 
of  the  emperor  to  strike  Ananias  and  Saphira  with  death, 
nor  Paul  to  smite  Elymas  with  blindness,  or  to  deliver  over 
the  incestuous  Corinthian  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Hear  also  the  same 
apostle  saying  to  the  Corinthians :  '^  What  will  you  ? 
Shall  I  come  to  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  charity,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness  ? "  In  which  he  very  expressly  assumes 
that  he  has  a  coative  power.  He  assumes  the  same  when 
he  writes,  "  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal, 
but  powerful  through  God  (that  is  to  say,  given  by  God)  to 
the  destruction  of  fortresses,  subverting  counsels,  and  every 
height  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God.  .  . 
We  ha've  in  readiness  whereioith  to  punish  all  disohedi- 
ence.^^  Whence  it  is  evident  that  Paul  received  a  power, 
even  a  coactive  power,  not  from  the  emperor,  but  from 
God.'  * 

"  I  could  cite  authorities  without  number  to  the  same 
effect,   but   authorities  are  nothing  to  young  America.     I 

*  Rohrbaclier,  Histoire  Univ.  de  Eglise  Cath.,  Tom.  XX.  pp.  124,  125. 
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Avill  only  add,  that  the  point  is  one  that  a  Catholic  cannot 
deny  ;  for  the  contrary  is  a  condemned  heresy,  as  the  follow- 
ing from  the  constitution  Atcctorem  Fidel  of  Pins  Yl.^ 
condemning  the  pseudo-synod  of  Pistoja,  sufficiently  estab- 
lishes.    I  will  read  you  titles  I Y.  and  Y.  of  this  constitution. 

"  *IV.  Propositio,  affirmans  abiLsum  fore  auctoritatts  EcclesicR  trans- 
ferendo  illam  ultra  Umites  doctrincR  ac  morum  et  earn  exiendendo  ad 
res  exteriores,  et  per  vim  exigendo  id  quod  pendet  a  persuasione  et 
corde,  turn  etiam,  midto  minus  ad  earn  periinere,  exigere  per  vim  ex- 
ieriorem  suhjeciionem  suis  decretis ;  quatenus  indeterminatis  ill  is 
verbis  exiendendo  ad  res  exteriores,  notet  velut  abusum  auctoritatis 
Ecclesiae,  usum  ejus  potestatis  acceptae  a  Deo,  qua  usi  sunt  et  ipsimet 
Apostoli  in  disciplina  exteriore  constitueuda  et  sancienda;  HiERETiCA. 

"  '  V.  Qua  parte  insinuat,  Ecclesiam  non  habere  auctoritatem  subjec- 
tionis  suis  decretis  exigendse  aliter  quam  per  media  quae  pendent  a 
persuasione ;  quatenus  intendat  ecclesiam  non  Tmbere  collatam  sibi  a  Deo 
potestatem  non  solum  dirigendi  per  consilia  et  suasiones,  sed  etiam  jubendi 
per  leges,  ac  devios  contumacesque  exteiiare  judicio  ac  salubribus  po^nis 
coe7'cendi  aique  cogendi ;  ex.  Bened.  XIV.  in  Brevi,  "  Ad  assiduas,''  anui 
1755,  primatibus,  archiepiscopis  et  episcopis  regni  Polonise  ;  Inducens  in 
sy sterna  alias  damnatum  ut  hcereticum.*  " 

"  But  in  proving  that,  you  do  not  prove  that  the  pope 
may,  even  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  deprive  temporal 
l^rinces  of  their  authority.  " 

"  I  prove  by  it,  first,  that  the  authority  conceded  to  the 
church  by  the  institution  of  Christ  is  not  simply  directive, 
but  also  coercive ;  that  is,  she  has  authority  to  enforce  iii 
foro  externo  obedience  to  her  decrees  '  salubribus  poenis.'  I 
])rove  by  it,  in  the  second  place,  that,  if  temporal  princes, 
as  to  the  morality  of  their  public  as  well  as  their  private 
acts,  come  within  her  ordinary  spiritual  jurisdiction,  she 
has  with  regard  to  them  not  merely  a  directive,  but  also  her 
ordinary  coactive  or  coercive  power,  and  therefore  may  de 
jure  divino  judge  and  punish  them,  according  to  the  nature 
or  magnitude  of  their  offence.  This  is  all  I  had  to  prove. 
If  temporal  princes  in  the  government  of  their  estates  are 
exempted  from  the  obligation  to  conform  to  the  divine  and 
natural  law,  and  therefore  as  to  the  morality  of  their  acts 
from  the  ordinary  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  it  is 
for  those  who  so  contend  that  they  are  to  prove  it.  I  say 
with  Bossuet,  Tout  est  soumis  aux  clefs  de  Pierre^  toicU 
Rois  et  peuplesy 

"  But  would  not  a  Catholic  remind  you  that  there  is  a 
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distinction  botwccMi  tho  iiitonial  court  and  the  oxtornal 
court  of  tlic  cliurcli,  and  that  these  two  arc  not  coextennive 
in  their  jurisdiction  'i  " 

**IIe  must  think  mo  a  novice  indeed,  if  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  remind  me  of  so  well  known  a  distinction. 
Of  course  she  does  not  and  cannot  in  foro  externo  take 
coii^nizanco  of  private  sins,  secret  sins,  or  internal  acts, 
which  come  to  her  knowledge  only  in  the  confessic>nal ;  but 
public  sins,  open  and  public  ofTences,  and  especially  such  as 
bv  their  very  nature  are  public,  fall  necessarily  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  external  court.  Such  certainly  are  the 
public  acts  of  public  powers,  which,  if  judged  at  all  as  pub- 
lic acts,  must  be  judged  in  foro  externo.  Therefore  the 
distinction,  though  very  real  and  very  important,  has  no 
application  to  the  case  before  us." 

*'But  why  then  has  your  friend,  the  editor  of  Bwvnison^a 
Quarterly  Review^  labored  to  prove  that  the  church  may 
judge  temporal  princes  in  their  public  acts,  by  proving  that 
she  has  authority  over  all  temporals,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
are  spiritually  related  ? " 

"  My  friend,  I  presume,  is  able  to  answer  for  himself, 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  his  secret  reasons.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  in  his  articles  on  this  subject  his  main  de- 
sign has  been  to  prove  the  extent  and  superiority,  not  in 
dignity  only,  but  also  in  authority,  of  the  spiritual  order, 
and  the  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual,  and 
therefore  to  the  church  as  the  representative  of  the  spirit- 
ual on  earth.  I  suppose  his  real  purpose  has  been  to  refute 
that  pernicious  maxim,  so  popular  in  our  days,  that  '  Re- 
ligion lias  nothing  to  do  with  politics,'  by  showing  that  it 
has  something  and  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them,  because 
all  our  acts  are  to  be  referred  to  a  spiritual  end.  If  this 
be  so,  then  politics,  as  related  to  such  end,  as  to  their 
morality,  necessarily  fall  under  the  authority  of  religion 
and  within  the  ordinary  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 
As  incidental  to  this  main  purpose,  not  as  an  incident  of  a 
still  vaster  power,  as  some  have  interpreted  it,  he  treated 
the  power  of  the  church  with  regard  to  temporal  princes, 
and  showed,  that,  if  the  power  of  the  church  extended  to 
all  temporals  in  that  they  are  related  to  a  spiritual  end,  it 
must  extend  to  princes  in  their  public  as  well  as  in  their 
private  acts,  and  that  she  must  have  the  same  power  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  them  that  she  has  over  private 
persons,  and  therefore  the  same  right  to  judge  and  punish 
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them,  without  troubling  himself  with  the  irrelevant  ques- 
tion, from  his  point  of  view,  whether  it  was  to  be  in  foi'o 
interno  or  in  foro  externa.  He  did  not  fall  into  the  sad 
blunder  of  concluding,  from  the  fact  that  she  takes  cog- 
nizance of  all  offences  against  natural  and  positive  law 
in  foro  interno,  or  the  tribunal  of  penance,  that  she  can  take 
cognizance  of  all  in  foro  externo.  From  the  fact  that  in 
foro  interno  she  takes  cognizance  of  all  offences,  he  con- 
cluded that  her  spiritual  authority  as  judge  extends  to  all, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  extends  to  all,  he  concluded  that 
it  extends  to  offences  of  temporal  princes,  on  the  principle 
that  the  whole  includes  the  parts,  and  therefore  that  she  had 
authority  to  judge  and  punish  them  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  offences,  in  foro  externo  when  their  offences  were 
of  a  public  and  external  character,  and  could  be  reached 
only  by  a  public  sentence,  and  in  foro  interno  when  they 
were  not.  The  doctrine  I  contend  for  is  the  very  moderate 
doctrine  which  is  contained  in  the  passages  1  have  read  you 
from  Suarez  and  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Rheims, — a  doc- 
trine which  it  is  certainly  lawful  to  hold  and  in  a  lawful 
manner  to  defend,  and  which  it  is  in  nay  judgment  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  defend,  if  we  would  defend  in  any  satis- 
factory manner  the  teachings  of  the  great  Catholic  doctors 
of  past  times  and  the  uniform  practice  of  the  church  in  all 
ages.  There  are,  however,  different  points  of  view  from 
wliich  the  doctrine  may  be  defended.  We  may  defend  it 
with  a  view  of  vindicating  the  church  from  the  charge  of 
absorbing  the  state,  as  I  am  now  doing,  or  it  may  be  de- 
fended in  opposition  to  those  who  assert  formal  or  virtual 
political  atheism,  as  is  apparently  the  case  with  the  editor  of 
BrownsorC s  Heview  j  that  is,  either  as  an  explanation  or  an 
apologetic  defence  of  the  claims  of  the  churcli  in  relation  to 
tlie  state,  or  as  the  assertion  of  the  positive  rights  of  the 
spiritual  in  relation  to  the  temporal.  The  language  used, 
and  the  form  of  the  statements  made,  will,  although  the  doc- 
ti'ine  remains  the  same,  vary  not  a  little  as  one  or  the  other 
of  these  points  of  view  is  adopted  by  the  writer,  and  those 
who  write  from  the  latter  will  almost  invariably  seem,  to 
those  who  are  intent  only  on  the  former,  to  go  too  far.  The 
one  wishes  to  make  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  church 
fully  accepted  by  her  children,  who  seem  to  him  in  danger 
of  forgetting  them ;  tlie  other  wishes  to  persuade  the 
enemies  of  the  cliurch  that  they  may  very  safely  tolerate  her, 
notwithstanding  the  claims  which  in  this  respect  have  been 
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put  fortli  for  lier.  The;  foniuM*  wouM  vindicate  \wr  power, 
l)(H':uis(»  it  is  practically  needed  ;  the  latter  woidd  disarm 
j)reiiidice,  and  reli(;vethe  church  of  the  odium  cast  ujxm  her 
f)V  lior  enemies.  Botli,  I  apprehend,  are  governed  by  proper 
motives.  Eitlier  is  a  <j;o()d  object,  but  in  scekini^  either  ex- 
clusively there  is  dauii^er.  Ihe  apologist,  in  his  zeal  to 
explain  away  an  offensive  doctrine,  may  obscure  in  the 
minds  of  the  faithful,  ])erliaps  even  in  his  own,  the  truth 
itself,  and  thouij:li  not  killinii:  faith  may  render  it  weak  and 
sickly, — a  result  which  1  think  has  at  times  followed  the 
attempt  to  manage  the  susceptibilities  of  Cses^r.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  papist,  in  his  zeal  to  bring  out  in  all  their 
clearness,  distinctness,  and  strength  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  church,  and  therefore  of  the  pope  as  her  visible 
head,  may,  if  not  on  his  guard,  give  gratuitous  offence,  and 
excite  unnecessary  hostility  against  the  papacy.  Yet  what 
he  aims  at  doing  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  if  he  does  his 
best  not  to  be  gratuitonisly  offensive,  he  cannot  be  justly 
censured. 

"My  friend,  the  editor  of  Brownsoii's  Review^  evidently 
believes  that,  in  these  times,  it  is  more  necessary  to  assert 
the  authority  of  the  church  in  regard  to  temporals,  in  order 
to  lead  baciv  the  age  to  morality  in  politics,  than  it  is  to 
labor  to  explain  away  that  authority,  or  to  make  it  appear 
as  a  matter  of  small  moment :  although,  if  attentively  read 
and  understood,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  he  sufficiently 
qualifies  his  strong  statements,  and  qualifies  them  as  far  as 
possible  without  wholly  defeating  his  purpose.  The  mis- 
fortune is,  that  his  readers,  overlooking  or  disapproving  the 
object  he  has  specially  in  view,  being  themselves  chiefly 
anxious,  it  may  be,  to  disarm  prejudice,  pay  no  attention  to 
the  explanations  and  qualifications  he  never  fails  to  offer,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  and  which,  if  duly  considered,  would 
quiet  the  most  susceptible  among  his  Catholic  brethren. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  agree  with  him  in  both  his  doctrine 
and  his  policy.  Moreover,  as  a  Catholic,  I  believe  my 
church  one  in  time  as  well  as  in  space  ;  her  honor  in  any 
past  age  is  as  near  and  as  dear  to  me  as  her  honor  in  the 
present.  I  cannot  concede  that  she  modifies  her  doctrines 
as  time  proceeds,  that  she  does  not  know  her  powers  as  well 
in  one  age  as  in  another,  or  that  her  practice  in  any  age  can 
be  held  by  a  Catholic  as  reprehensible,  or  as  justifiable  only 
by  the  opinions  of  the  times.  I  do  not  believe  that  Rome 
has  ever  abandoned  a  doctrine  which  she  has  once  held  or 
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favored,  or  that  she  has  ever  disavowed  a  spiritual  claim 
wliich  she  has  ever  once  insisted  upon.  The  history  of  the 
church  is  before  the  world,  and  must  be  accepted  in  what 
is  unpopular  to-day  as  well  as  in  what  is  popular.  While, 
therefore,  I  concede,  nay,  contend,  that  the  state  is  inde- 
pendent and  supreme,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  no  superior 
and  holds  from  no  other,  in  its  own  order,  I  shall  insist  that 
it  is  subordinate  and  dependent  in  relation  to  the  spiritual 
power."* 

Conversation  X. 

"  What  you  have  said,  my  dear  uncle,  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  suffice  for  the  question  concerning  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  church,  as  between  you  and  your  Galilean 
brethren,  but  that  does  not  suffice  for  me.  I  prefer  the 
views  of  the  Galileans  to  those  of  the  papists,  because  I 
think  them  more  liberal,  more  advanced,  and  approaching 

*  We  have  been  blamed  for  brinsfin^  out  this  doctrine,  which  we  are 
told  is  now  defended  by  no  Catholic  theologian,  and  is  abandoned  even 
by  Rome.  But  we  have  not  been  the  first  or  the  only  one  in  recent  times 
to  insist  on  it.  The  doctrine  as  we  defend  it,  as  we  have  repeatedly  ex- 
plained it,  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  extract  which  "  Uncle  Jack  "  has 
introduced  from  the  learned  and  highly  esteemed  Theologie  Dogmatique 
of  the  illustrious  cardinal  archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  firin  supporter  of 
that  decidedly  papistical  journal,  LTTnivers  Catholique.  It^is  also  set 
forth  in  that  truly  Catholic  work,  Hisioire  Jjniverselle  de  VEgliAe  Catho- 
lique, by  the  learned  and  able  Abbe  Rohrbacher,  a  Doctor  in  Theology 
of  the  University  of  Louvain.  It  is  the  central  doctrine  of  that  remark- 
able w^ork,  and  we  may  almost  say  that  the  history  was  written  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  defending  it;  it  appears  prominently 
in  nearly  every  one  of  the  twenty- nine  volumes  of  which  the  work  con- 
sists, and  the  author  lets  no  opportunity  pass  of  bringing  it  out,  or  of 
combating  the  contrary  doctrine.  It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  this 
history,  by  a  living  author,  and  the  second  and  revised  edition  of  which 
was  completed  only  last  year,  that  we  wrote  our  articles  on  the  relations 
of  the  two  powers,  and  in  which  we  have  done  nothing  more  than  to 
reproduce  its  doctrine  and  reasoning.  In  what  estimation  this  work  is 
held  at  Rome  may  be  gathered  from  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  second  edition,  an  extract  from  which  we  subjoin. 

"  A  more  precious  encouragement  still,"  says  the  author,  "  is  that  of  the 
learned  and  illustrious  Cardinal  Mai,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  to  which  the  Universal  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  been 
denounced  in  a  series  of  attacks  by  a  journal  of  Liege,  which  had  begun 
by  commending  it.  The  Marquis  de  Narp,  whom  all  the  Catholics  of 
France  know  and  esteem,  wrote,  therefore,  from  Rome,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1846:  'I  have  also  been  to  sec  Cardinal  Mai,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  because  he  presides  over  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  He 
received  me  in  a  manner  still  more  affable.  ''I  am  acquainted,"  said  he 
to  me,  "  Willi  the  whole  affair.  The  denunciations  have  been  sent  to  me. 
I  have  read  all,  and  have  found  nothing  that  merits  the  least  blame  in 
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Protestantism  ;  ])ut  wlietlior  they  or  pajJists  aro  tlio  tnior 
<  ■atholics  is  to  nm  a  matter  of  ])erl\'('t  indilTcnMict'.  AVliat 
1  want  is,  tliat  you  should  show  that  the  authority  you  chiim 
for  the  church  does  not  destroy  the  autonomy  of  the  state, 
«nd  absorl)  the  civil  power  in  the  spiritual." 

"1  have  done  that  already." 

"  You  have  asserted  it,  but  you  liave  not  shown  it  to  my 
satisfaction." 

''JVarin  mind,  then,  that  tlie  power  which  1  assert  for 
the  church  over  temporals  is  spiritual,  not  temjxjral.  / 
claim  for  her  no  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction .  1  he  power 
which  I  maintain  for  the  sovereiiT^n  pontifT,  as  vicar  (jf 
Jesus  Christ,  or  b}'  the  institution  of  Christ,  docs  not  lie  in 
the  same  order  with  the  civil  power.  The  prince  does  not 
hold  from  him  as  suzerain,  and  is  not  accountable  to  him  as 
lord  paramount  in  the  temporal  order.  The  papal  j^ower  is 
not  a  temporal  power  or  jurisdiction  over  the  tem])oral 
of  princes  and  states,  but  simply  a  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

the  work  of  the  respectable  abbe,  whom  we  highly  esteem  {que  nou» 
rcneron^'i).  Tell  him,  from  me.  not  to  be  disquieted;  that  I  have  written 
to  the  bishop  of  Lii^ge  that  these  chicaneries  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  Tell 
him  to  be  of  good  courage  so  as  to  complete  his  work,  of  which  we  feel 
nil  the  importance.  I  will  read  the  new  pieces  you  bring  me,  but  re- 
peat to  him  that  he  need  not  feel  any  uneasiness,  and  that  he  may  com- 
municate with  the  bishop  of  Li6ge,  whom,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he 
will  find  equally  well  disposed."'  M.  le  Marquis  de  Narp  wrote  again 
from  Rome,  the  16th  of  February,  1847:  '  Cardinal  Mai  has  spoken  to  me 
with  the  same  interest  of  the  great  and  admirable  work  of  our  dear  Abbe 
Rohrbacher.  "I  continue  to  read  it,"  said  he  to  me.  "Will  it  soon  be 
•completed?"  I  believe  it  is  nearly  finished.  "So  much  the  better,"  he 
added.  "He  ought  now  to  experience  no  longer  any  opposition,  for  I 
have  written  to  tlie  bishop  of  Li^ge  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  him.  We  have  not  up  to  the  present  found  a 
word  in  it  to  blame."  Will  your  Eminence  authorize  me  to  saj'  that  to 
him?  "Yes,  that  he  may  feel  no  inquietude."  He  has  for  some  time, 
wished  to  make  known  the  encouraging  words  which  your  Eminence 
has  spoken  in  his  favor.  "He  may  do  it,"  said  he  to  me.'  Such  were 
the  kind  expressions  of  Cardinal  Mai,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  ilr- 
Index,  which  we  have  been  authorized  to  publish." 

We  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  a  warrant  that  there  is  no  error  or  in- 
•curate  statement  in  the  Abbe  Rohrbacher's  history,  but  it  seems  to  . 
highly  improbable  that  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Mai,  in  his  position, 
would  or  could  have  expressed  himself  in  such  terms  of  a  work  in  whicli 
the  doctrine  in  question  holds  so  prominent  a  place,  if  that  doctrine  was 
disapproved  at  Rome,  or  its  assertion  and  defence  by  Catholic  writers 
discountenanced.  We  do,  therefore,  regard  this  favor  shown  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  to  that  history  as  very'good 
evidence  that  the  doctrine  is  in  no  bad  repute  at  Rome,  and  that  her 
sentiment  is  with  us  rather  than  with  those  who  oppose  us  for  holding 
And  maintaining  it. 
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Temporals  have  a  twofold  relation  ;  the  one  to  a  temporal 
end, — terrestrial  happiness ;  the  otlier  to  a  spiritual  end, — 
celestial  and  eternal  beatitude.  The  church  has  jurisdiction 
over  them  only  under  the  latter  relation ;  the  state,  only 
under  the  former.  Under  their  relation  to  the  temporal 
end,  the  state  has  independent  and  supreme  jurisdiction, 
and  is  therefore  independent  and  supreme  in  its  own  order. 
Consequently,  my  doctrine  does  not  destroy  the  autonomy 
of  the  state  or  absorb  it  in  the  church." 

"  But  you  subordinate  the  state  to  the  church,  not  in  dig- 
nity and  rank  only,  but  also  in  authority." 

"  Certainly  I  do ;  but  subordination  and  identity,  in  my 
philosophy,  belong  to  different  categories.  Man  is  subor- 
dinated to  God,  and  owes  him  submission  in  all  things.  Has 
man  therefore  no  autonomy  ?  Is  he  absorbed  in  God,  or 
is  God  by  this  fact  declared  to  be  man  ?  Of  course  not, 
for  man  in  obeying  acts  from  his  own  centre,  and  it  is  he, 
with  the  divine  concurrence,  that  acts  in  the  obedience,  not 
God.  Does  my  learned  nephew  need  to  be  told  that  where 
there  there  is  identity  there  is  and  can  be  no  subordination, 
for  nothing  can  be  subordinated  to  itself  ?  The  assertion  of 
the  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  necessarily 
implies  that  the  two  powers  are  distinct.  Moreover,  even 
when  the  church  intervenes  in  temporals,  according  to  the 
doctrine  I  am  defending,  she  does  not  intervene  directly  ; 
she  intervenes  indirectly^  through  the  civil  power,  by  direct- 
ing it  to  refer  them  to  the  spiritual  end.  It  is  it,  not  she, 
that  so  refers  them." 

"  Still,  as  you  extend  her  jurisdiction  to  all  temporals,  I 
cannot  see  what  you  leave  for  the  state  to  do  but  the  bid- 
ding of  the  church." 

"  Even  if  as  you  suppose,  since  I  admit  that  the  state 
holds  from  no  other  and  has  no  superior  in  its  own  order, 
and  therefore  that  none  but  it  can  do  what  the  church  bids 
it  do  in  that  order,  I  should  neither  absorb  it  in  the  church 
nor  destroy  its  autonomy  in  temporals.  But  you  forget  that 
I  claim  for  the  church  no  temporal  jurisdiction  over  the 
temporal,  I  claim  for  her  only  spiritual  jurisdiction." 

"  So  you  constantly  repeat,  but  as  you  confess  that  it  ex- 
tends to  all  acts  of  man  in  the  temporal  order,  as  well  as  in 
the  spiritual,  I  cannot  see  what  difference  it  makes.  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  you  call  her  jurisdiction 
spiritual  or  temporal,  since  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  extent, 
and  covers  the  same  acts,  in  either  case  ? " 
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"If  the  (lilTiTtMico  were  only  ;i  dilTerencc  In  nimc,  it 
would  aindinit  to  iiotliinir.  I  suppose  I  am  fii))al)l(!  of  uii- 
derslaiuiini;  so  niwcli.  As  you  |)iit,  the  case,  it  can  inak(;  no 
dilTerenco  in  the  world  wlittlici-  you  call  it  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  you  n)ii:;ht  have  presumed  that  I  could  know  as 
much  without  your  tellinj^  me.  You  mit^ht,  I  should  sup- 
[)ose,  have  concluded,  when  you  found  me  insisting  with 
so  much  emphasis  on  the  distinction,  that  it  had  for  me  a 
real  siij;ni1icanc(\  altliouu::h  a  sii^niflcaneenot  apj)arent  to  you. 
It  is  not  always  safe  to  infer  that  a  man  is  a  fool,  because 
wo  fail  to  catch  his  sense.  I  have  already  told  you  over 
and  over  attain,  that  temporals  have  a  twofold  relation,  the 
one  to  temporal  i^ood,  and  the  other  to  s])iritual  good.  If, 
after  the  example  of  most  Protestants,  1  were  to  identify 
the  church  with  the  state,  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  that 
the  state  lias  jurisdiction  of  temporals  under  both  of  these 
relations;  if,  as  you  suppose,  I  identified  the  state  with  the 
church,  and  claimed  for  her  real  temporal  authority  over 
the  temporal,  I  should  subject  temporals  under  both  of  these 
relations  to  the  papal  power.  Now  it  so  happens  that  I  do 
neither.  When,  therefore,  I  tell  you  that  I  defend  for  the 
church  only  a  spiritual  jurisdiction,  your  conclusion  ought 
to  be  that  I  defend  for  her  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  tempo- 
rals only  in  the  respect  that  they  are  related  or  to  be  referred 
to  a  spiritual  end.  The  distinction  is  real,  not  merely 
verbal,  as  you  suppose,  and  necessarily  implies  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  powers. 

"  To  make  this  plain  to  the  dullest  understanding,  sup- 
pose a  prince  holds  that  it  is  for  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
his  subjects  that  a  railroad  be  constructed  from  his  capital 
to  the  seaboard.  [N^ow  if  the  church  had  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, she  could  say  to  him,  I^o,  you  shall  construct  a  canal, 
not  a  railroad  ;  or.  You  shall  construct  neither ;  but  as  the 
construction  of  either  is  not  ^er  se  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  if  she  is  assumed  to  have  only  spiritual  jurisdiction 
she  has  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  the  prince,  pos- 
sessing in  his  own  right  the  temporal  power,  may  or  may 
not  authorize  the  construction  of  either  a  railroad  or  canal, 
or  both,  as  he  judges  best  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  If 
I  claimed  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction  for  the  pope,  I 
should  hold  that  congress  ought  to  consult  him  on  the  ques- 
tion of  authorizing  or  constructing  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific ; 
but  as  I  claim  for  him  only  spiritual  jurisdiction,  I  do  no 
such  thing.     But  suppose  the  prince  authorizes  a  company 
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to  take  the  land  owned  by  private  individuals  for  their  rail- 
road, without  either  their  consent  or  making  them  any  com- 
pensation. Here  the  church  would  have  the  right  to  step 
in  and  say,  Stop  there,  my  dear  son ;  you  cannot  do  that, 
for  it  viohites  the  right  of  property,  and  is  contrary  to  justice, 
to  spiritual  good.  Here  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  powers.  The  state  judges  supremely  of 
the  railroad  as  to  temporal  good,  and  the  church  as  to  spirit- 
ual good.  So  of  any  act  of  the  government.  The  church 
has  jurisdiction  of  it  in  its  spiritual  relation,  because  in  that 
relation  it  is  spiritual,  and  necessarily  falls  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  spiritual  power  ;  she  has  not  jurisdiction  of 
it  in  its  temporal  relation,  because  she  has  only  spiritual  ju- 
risdiction. 

"  If  you  are  debarred  by  no  previous  contract  or  duty, 
you  may  be  a  farmer,  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a  phy- 
sician, a  merchant,  a  mechanic,  according  to  your  taste,  in- 
clination, or  judgment,  marry  or  not  marry,  as  you  regard 
it  most  for  your  temporal  good,  for  none  of  these  things 
are  unlawful  or  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  The  church 
here  may  advise  you,  but  has  not  authority  to  command  you. 
But  suppose  you  to  take  it  into  your  head  to  pursue  the  pro- 
fession of  a  gambler,  a  pickpocket,  a  pirate,  or  a  highway- 
man, all  of  which  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  she 
would  have  a  right  to  intervene  and  prohibit  you,  and,  if 
you  refused  to  desist,  to  call  upon  the  secular  government 
to  compel  you  to  desist.  It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
state.  If  the  state  should  make  unprovoked  war  on  its 
neighbors,  pursue  towards  them  a  course  of  constant  and 
unprovoked  aggression  to  their  serious  injury,  endangering 
their  independence  and  existence,  or  should  make  war  on 
religion  and  humanity,  and  oppress  its  subjects,  she  would 
by  virtue  of  her  spiritual  jurisdiction  have  the  right  to  sum- 
mon it  before  her  tribunals,  because  in  all  these  spiritual 
good  is  impugned,  and  the  law  of  God  is  violated.  The 
question  is  not  solely  a  temporal,  but  also  a  spiritual  ques- 
tion, and  as  a  spiritual  question  it  comes  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  spiritual  courts. 

"  Your  mistake  arises  from  not  considering  that,  though 
distinct,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  are  not  separate  or 
separable  in  this  life,  any  more  than  soul  and  body.  You 
reason,  and  so  do  my  Galilean  friends,  as  if  the  two  orders 
existed  apart,  and  as  if  the  church  could  point  to  one  class 
of  things  and  say  to  the  state,  These  are  spiritual,  touch 
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tlicm  not;  and  llic  slate  lo  another  class  of  tliiri«^fi  atnl  wiy  to 
tlie  cluircli,  Tlicse  art'  tt'inporals,  exc^luslvoly  within  my  do- 
main, toiicli  them  not,  on  your  \)v.r\\.  Hut  sin^h  in  not  tho 
caso.  Man  is  composed  of  soul  and  hody,  and  livoH,  and 
must  live,  as  h)ni:;  as  a  d(Miiz(Mi  of  this  world,  a  twofoM  life, 
the  one  in  rtdation  to  tempoial  i^ood,  and  thci  other  in  rehi- 
tion  to  sj)  ritual  i^ood.  l^\ery  act  he  does  or  can  |M3rform 
has  relation  to  both  ends,  is  under  one  aspect  spiritual  and 
under  the  other  temporal.  No  individual  act  of  man,  we 
are  tauu^ht  hv  the  theoioi;ians,  is  morally  indiirerent,  and  the 
most  purely  sj)iritual  acts  we  can  perform,  such  as  prayer, 
meditation,  reliij^ious  vows,  &c.,  have  temporal  relations  and 
a  bearini:^  more  or  less  direct,  more  or  less  remote,  on  the 
temporal  welfare  of  individuals  and  nations.  So  it  hapj)ens 
that  often  the  two  powers,  though  distinct,  arc  concerned 
with  the  same  nu\tters,  but  under  diverse  rehitions.  Hence 
it  is  impossible,  not  to  distinguish,  indeed,  but  to  separate 
the  matter  of  the  two  powers,  so  that  they  may  act  apart,  in 
not  only  distinct,  but  entirely  separate,  spheres.  The  two 
orders  are  in  nature  interlaced,  run  the  one  into  the  other, 
and  are  in  reciprocal  commerce  with  each  other,  as  the  soul 
and  body  of  man,  and  nothing  affects  the  one  without  in 
some  measure  affecting  the  other.  God  has  therefore  estab- 
lished for  Christian  society  two  governments,  and  ordained 
their  mutual  harmony  and  cooperation.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  perfect  government  of  society  without  the  two 
powers,  or  without  cooperation  and  mutual  concert,  as  the 
church  not  obscurelv  insinuates  in  callino^  lier  arrano^ements 
with  temporal  powers  concordats.  The  errors  to  be  avoided 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  unity  or  identity  of  church  and 
state,  an  error  to  which  Protestantism  almost  universally 
tends,  and,  on  the  other,  the  isolation  of  church  and  state, 
to  which  Gallicanism  tends,  when  it  does  not  tend  to  the 
subjection  of  the  church  to  the  state.  For  the  complete  and 
normal  government  of  society,  you  must  have  the  concur- 
rence of  church  and  state,  that  is,  their  harmonious  coopera- 
tion, the  church  governing  all  things  in  the  respect  that  they 
are  spiritual,  and  the  state  temporal  things  in  the  respect 
that  they  are  only  temporal.  This,  if  I  understand  it,  is  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  of  course  supposes  the  state  to  be 
Catholic  and  animated  by  the  Catholic  faith  and  spirit.  The 
state,  on  this  supposition,  would  give  civil  effect  to  the  canon 
law,  and  the  church  would  give  her  consent  to  all  reasonable 
measures  proposed  by  the  state  for  the  temporal  good  of  the 
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commiiiiitv.  Thus  each  discharging  its  proper  functions, 
both  would  move  on  in  harmony,  for  the  common  good, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  society." 

"But  if  the  two  governments  are  equally  necessary  to  the 
government  of  society  according  to  the  divine  ordination, 
why  do  you  assert  that  the  state  is  subordinate  to  the 
church !" 

"  Because  the  temporal  by  the  law  of  God  is  subordinated 
to  the  spiritual,  and  because  the  state,  which  represents  the 
former,  cannot  but  be  de  hire  subordinated  to  the  church,  in 
case  she  represents  the  latter.  I  do  it  also,  because  other- 
wise I  must  practically  subject  the  church  to  the  state.  As 
all  human  acts  have  temporal  relations,  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  power  would 
give  it  authority,  under  pretext  of  governing  the  temporality 
of  temporals,  to  extend  its  power  over  the  whole  spiritual 
order.  The  state  might  think  that  monastic  vows,  celibacy, 
religious  houses,  and  such  like  things,  affecting  as  they  cer- 
tainly do  questions  of  political  economy,  are  incompatible 
Avith  the  temporal  good  of  the  community,  and  so  it  would, 
under  pretence  of  governing  the  temporality,  proceed  to 
forbid  them  ;  it  might  be  annoyed  by  the  number  of  holi- 
days instituted  by  the  spiritual  power,  and  proceed  to  sup- 
press them,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  it  may  take  it  into  its  head  that  it  is  contrary  to  its 
dignity  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire  to  allow  the  church 
to  have  the  supreme  control  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  or 
the  bishops  and  clergy  within  its  dominions  to  have  a  free 
correspondence  with  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  forbid  all  communication  with  Rome  except 
through  the  secular  administration,  and  proceed  to  place 
the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  under  the  control  of  the  state, 
as  did  Joseph  II.  of  Germany;  it  may  regard  the  spiritual 
dependence  of  the  state  on  a  power  whose  chief  does  not 
happen  to  reside  within  its  dominions  as  contrary  to  its 
temporal  dignity  and  independence,  and  therefore  sejiarate 
the  national  church  from  the  centre  of  unity,  as  did  Henry 
YIII.  and  the  parliament  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  Louis  XIY.  seemed  for  a  moment  disposed  to  do  in 
the  seventeenth,  and  as  the  French  people  actually  did  by 
their  constitutional  church  in  the  eighteenth  ;  it  may  allege, 
that  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope  is 
incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  republic,  and  therefore  for- 
bid the  profession  and  observance  of  the  Catholic  religion 
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witliiii  its  (loniinioMS,  MS  yon  ;m<l  y«Mii' rij^litly  ii;iiiK'<I  Know- 
Nothini^  friiMids  arc  altciiiptin^  to  do  licrc,  and  as  wiik  loii«^ 
(lono  in  every  Protestant  state  in  Kurope.  If  you  will  helievo 
Kn«^lish  history,  the  devout  Kn/xiish  government  did  nciver 
tine,  imprison,  exile,  massacre,  or  hanu^  at  'I'yhui'ii,  ('atholicrt 
as  (^atholics,  hut  oidy  as  traitors  to  tlu;  throne.  If  we  may 
helieve  its  apoloij^ists,  it  always  respected  reli«j^ious  liherty,. 
and  has  persecuted  (Catholics  only  hecause,  heinti:  (^atliolics, 
they  could  not  hut  hv  traitors.  Moreover,  the  <ijovernment 
may  aay,  that  holdin<r  aiul  professinijj  such  views  as  yours, 
my  dear  Dick,  is  incompatihle  with  the  tem])oral  welfare  of 
the  state,  which  T  think  is  perfectly  true,  and  for  that  reason 
forhid  you  to  hold  them,  and  suhject  you  to  pains  und  ])en- 
alties  if  you  puhlish  them.  If  we  allow  it  to  be  independent 
in  face  of  the  spiritual  power,  as  all  these  thin^xs  certainly 
have  temporal  relations,  we  cannot  deny  its  n^jrht  to  c^overn 
them  as  it  pleases,  and  therefore  we  necessarily  subordinate 
their  spiritual  relations  to  their  temporal  relations,  and  thus 
the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  which,  in  principle,  is  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  soul  to  the  body,  eternity  to  time,  God  to 
man.'' 

''  But  I  might  retort,  and  say,  since  yon  extend  her  au- 
thority over  all  human  acts,  that  the  church  might,  under 
pretence  of  governing  spirituals,  appropriate  to  herself  the 
whole  government  of  temporals;  and  this  seems  to  be  what 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  views 
of  your  friend,  the  editor  of  Broivnson''s  ReviewT 

"  We  have  seen  what  would  result,  nay,  what  has  resulted 
and  is  every  day  resulting,  from  the  assertion  that  the  tem- 
poral power  is  independent  of  the  spiritual.  See  now  what 
w^ould  result,  if  we  asserted  the  mutual  independence  of 
both  powers.  The  church  says,  and  says  truly,  that  all  tliese 
things  ordered  or  forbidden  by  the  state  are  spirituals  ;  tlie 
state  says,  and  says  truly,  that  they  all  are  temporals,  for 
they  all  have  a  temporal  relation ;  both  are  independent, 
each  of  the  other;  each  is  equally  supreme,  and  each  com- 
mands the  contradictory  of  the  other.  Here  is  a  decided 
conflict  of  rights  and  duties.  Two  coequal  authorities,  both 
from  God,  commanding  contradictory  things !  Tell  me 
which  I  am  to  obey,  since  to  obey  both  is  impossible,  or 
how  I  can  with  a  good  conscience  disobey  either?  Here  is 
a  very  grave  practical  difhculty,  and  every  man  of  common 
sense  knows  that  it  can  be  removed  only  by  denying  the 
relation  of  equality  between  the  two  powers,  and  asserting 
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the  siibordinntion  of  the  one  in  authority,  as  well  as  in  ex- 
cellence, rank,  or  dignity,  to  the  other.  Yon  Protestants 
subordinate  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal ;  we  Catholics  sub- 
ordinate the  temporal  to  the  spiritual.  One  or  the  other 
must  be  done,  and  nobody  with  any  just  claims  to  a  religious 
apprehension  can  doubt  which  is  the  true  course." 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  met  my  objection." 

"The  church  claiming  only  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
knowing  precisely  and  infallibly  where  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  lies,  neither  will  nor 
can  encroach  on  the  domain  of  the  state." 

"What  security  have  you  of  that,  when  you  hold  the 
state  to  be  subordinate  to  her?" 

"  When  the  question  is  asked  by  a  Catholic,  I  answer,  I 
have  the  security  of  the  fact  that  she  is  God's  church,  and- 
is  indorsed  by  him,  which  is  as  good  security,  I  think,  as 
there  is  to  be  given,  or  as  any  reasonable  man  can  ask.  If 
the  question  be  asked  by  a  non-Catholic,  I  answer,  that  I 
claim  for  her  the  presumption  of  innocence  till  guilt  is 
proved.  In  eighteen  centuries  she  has  never  in  a  single  in- 
stance encroached  on  the  domain  of  the  temporal,  and  if  she 
has  not  in  that  long  period,  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will  in 
any  future  time.  In  return,  I  remind  you  that,  if  you  do 
not  subordinate  the  state  to  her,  you  must  subordinate  her 
to  the  state.  What  security  have  you  to  give  me  that  the 
state  will  never  encroach  on  the  domain  of  the  spiritual  ?  I 
am  as  much  entitled  to  security  for  the  good  behavior  of 
the  state,  as  you  are  to  security  for  the  good  behavior  of 
the  church,  and  you  cannot  offer  me  the  guaranty  of  past 
good  behavior,  or  the  presumption  of  innocence  till  guilt  is^ 
proved,  for  unhappily  the  guilt  is  but  too  notorious,  and 
proofs  of  innocence,  I  think,  are  not  forthcoming.  The 
encroachments  of  the  temporal  on  the  spiritual  have  been 
with  the  state  the  rule,  and  its  submission  the  exception. 
You  need  not  attempt  an  answer,  for  there  is  no  answer  to- 
be  given.  To  avoid  the  conflict  of  rights  and  duties,  and  to- 
solve  the  difficulties  on  both  sides,  we  must  assert  both 
church  and  state  indeed,  but  the  state  in  subordination  to 
the  church, — the  temporal  in  subordination  to  the  spiritual, 
not  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal;  for  the  temporal  is,  for 
the  spiritual,  and  by  the  law  of  God  is  to  be  referred  to  a 
spiritual  end.  Both  moving  on  in  harmony,  with  this  sub- 
ordination, that  is,  the  church  as  the  superior  and  the  state 
as  the  inferior,  things  will  go  on  as  God  intended,  and  thi& 
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irf  \\']\iit  t]\v  clmi'cli  always  (caclica  lis.  ANilli  (Ik-  clmrcli 
aloiu',  Hocic'ty  would  want  its  cxccutivi?  finn  ;  with  tli<i  htat<? 
iiioiio,  it  would  want  moi-ality,  an<I  we  should  have  civil 
(U'spotisni  ;  without  citluT,  \vc  should  liav(;  hoth  spiritual 
aud  tiMuporal  aiiai'chy,  wiiat  you  rtsvolutionists  are  lahoriii*^ 
to  iutroduce.  AV^ith  both  iM()vin<jj  on  hannoniously  and  in 
mutual  concert,  or,  if  I  may  so  speak,  reciprocal  comniercp, 
you  have  Ix^th  spiritual  aud  temporal  order,  {)eaee  of  con- 
science, aud  freedom  of  action,  ili^rc  would  he  no  absorp- 
tion of  tlie  state  by  the  church,  nor  of  the  clnirch  by  tlie 
state.  Hoth  would  be  retained,  as  distinct,  tlioui^h  not 
hostile  or  separate  ]^owers,  each  operatini:^  accordiuir  to  its. 
own  constitution,  and  fullilling  its  own  mission  in  its  own 
order.'' 

"But  that  doctrine  presupposes  the  state  to  be  Catholic, 
as  well  as  tlie  clnirch." 

"  Undoubtedly.  I  cannot  understand  how  there  can  be 
perfect  harmony  and  concert  of  action  between  the  two 
powers  where  one  is  of  one  religion  and  the  other  of  another 
or  of  none,  and  as  a  Catholic  I  cannot,  of  course,  believe 
that  the  government  of  society  is  normal  and  complete  un- 
less both  powers  are  Catholic.  I  certainly  hold  that  the 
state  ought  to  be  Catholic,  for  a  nation  should  profess  the 
true  religion  collectively  as  well  as  individually." 

"  However,  the  state  here  is  not  Catholic." 

"  So  much  the  worse." 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be ;  but  it  is  not,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  in  either  your  day  or  mine." 

"  That  is  probably  true.  Really  Catholic  governments 
were  never  very  plenty,  and  there  is  a  decided  scarcity  of 
them  now." 

"  But  how  will  your  doctrine  apply  where  the  state  is  not 
Catholic?" 

''  It  remains  the  same  de  jure,  but  de  facto,  so  far  as  the 
state  is  concerned,  is  inapplicable." 

"  What  will  you  do  in  such  case  ? " 

"  What  the  early  Christians  did  under  pagan  Home,  ad- 
here to  our  religion,  practise  it  in  all  respects  so  far  as  the 
state  permits,  and  die  for  it  where  it  does  not.  We  have 
nothing  else  for  it.  We  submit  to  what  is  inevitable,  use 
our  freedom  so  far  as  the  state  does  not  restrain  it,  and 
where  it  attempts  to  restrain  it,  we  adhere  to  and  defend 
our  faith  as  martvrs  and  confessors.  If  the  state  leaves  us 
free,  exacts  nothing  of  us  contrary  to  our  religion,  and  only 
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refuses  to  profess  it  or  to  give  lis  positive  aid,  we  can  get 
along  very  well,  and  shall  make  no  complaint.  But  this 
is  aside  from  the  real  question.  You  wish  me  to  prove 
that  the  church  does  not  absorb  the  state  or  destroy  its 
autonomy.  I  have  shown  that  it  does  not,  and  that  the 
state,  wliere  Catholic,  has,  to  say  the  least,  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  her.  This  is  all  that  the  objection  requires 
me  to  prove.  If  the  church  does  not  endanger  the  state 
where  the  state  is  Catholic,  it  certainly  does  not  where  it  is 
non-Catholic. 

"To  this  last  consideration  I  beg  you  to  attend.  Where 
the  state  is  not  Catholic,  and  the  majority,  as  with  ns,  are 
stronglv  anti-Catholic,  Catholics  are  the  only  party  in  dan- 
ger. Their  rights  may  be  denied,  their  liberty  infringed, 
and  their  consciences  oppressed ;  but  the  state,  the  political 
order,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  because  it  holds  them 
at  its  mercy.  However  ultramontane  our  views,  we  cannot 
in  this  country,  and  Rome  cannot,  since  she  can  act  on  the 
American  public  only  through  us,  take  possession  of  the 
government  and  through  it  oppress  the  non-Catholic  ma- 
jority. We  are  less  than  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  a  large  portion  of  us  are  poor  foreigners,  strangers, 
some  to  the  language,  and  the  majority  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country,  without  material,  moral,  or  political 
weight  in  the  community,  unable  even  to  protect  our  own 
rights  and  legitimate  interests.  Any  measure  we  should 
oppose  as  peculiarly  hostile  to  us  as  Catholics  would  be  fast- 
ened upon  the  country  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  aiid 
any  measure  we  should  support  as  favorable  tons  would  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  be  defeated  by  a  majority 
equallv  overwhelming.  We  are,  save  on  election  days, 
treated,  even  though  native-born,  with  a  few  individual  ex- 
ceptions, as  aliens,  as  pariahs,  and  the  slaves  of  the  south 
are  treated  with  more  consideration  than  the  Irish  Catholic 
laborers  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  Any  appeal 
w^e  might  make  to  public  opinion,  to  the  justice  of  the 
country,  would  be  treated  with  contempt.  Associations 
may  be  formed  against  us  all  over  the  Union  ;  we  may  be 
insulted,  hooted,  mobbed  in  our  own  houses,  or  shot  down 
in  the  streets  by  armed  ruffians,  led  on  by  jail-birds  and  the 
dregs  of  American  and  European  society,  all  with  impu- 
nity. The  local  authorities  seldom  interfere,  and  when  they 
interfere,  it  is  invariably  against  us,  and  to  arrest  only  us, 
the  assailed  and    wronged  party.     What   more   ridiculous, 
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inoi'i*  (lisi:;r:ic«'l'ul  to  voiir  own  mimliood,  than  to  protond  to 
li'ar  oiir  ^I'ttiii^  ])oss('ssioii  of  tin;  <;ovcrniiieiit,  or  tluit  wc 
and  our  roli«j^ion  are  at  prcHcnt  niciwiciii<ij  to  American  inde- 
])tMidt'nco  and  ropuhlicunisni.  Out  upon  such  cowardice, or 
I'atluM' sncli  malice  and  liyj)ocripy  !  " 

''Of  course,  my  dear  uncle,  we  do  not  fear  your  present 
strength.  The  prudent  man  foreseeth  tlie  evil,  and  f^uard- 
etli  Uiijainst  tlie  danj^er.  Jt  is  the  prospective  daiii^er  we 
fear,  what  with  your  ultramontanism  you  will  do  wdien 
you  become  the  majority  and  liave  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment." 

"  I  have  show^n  you  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  tlien, 
for  the  state  and  the  church,  since  the  state  is  republican, 
will  move  on  in  harmony,  for  the  common  good,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  American  society." 

Conversation  XI. 


S^ 


"  What  you  have  heretofore  said,  my  dear  nncle,  may 
uiet  the  apprehensions  of  a  Catholic,  but  you  must  concede 
tliat  it  offers  no  adequate  security  to  us  Protestants.  The 
Catholic  majority  may  take  care  of  themselves,  conceded  ; 
but  what  protection  will  there  be  for  the  Protestant  mi- 
nority under  dominant  Romanism?" 

"  At  the  very  worst,  as  good  a  protection  as  the  Catholic 
minority  has  in  a  Protestant  state,  under  a  non-Catholic 
majority,  or  dominant  Protestantism." 

''  I  think  not,  for  Protestants  recognize  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  assert  religious  liberty ;  Catholics  do  not." 

"You  are  joking,  Dick.  That  Protestants  profess  relig- 
ious liberty  may  be  true,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  they 
ever  practise  it.  Individual  Protestants  have  written  ably 
in  defence  of  religious  liberty,  and  our  own  country  has  in- 
corporated it  into  her  institutions  and  laws ;  but  no  Prot- 
estant state,  no  Protestant  community,  has  ever  yet  been 
known  to  practise  religious  liberty  in  regard  to  Catholics. 
You  and  your  friends  understand  by  religious  liberty  sim- 
ply the  liberty  to  deny  Catholicity  and  to  oppress  Catholic 
conscience.  What  are  you  trying  to  do  in  this  country 
at  this  moment  ?  Do  you  not  in  the  name  of  religious 
liberty  seek  to  deprive  us  of  our  civil  rights  on  account  of 
our  faith  ?  Do  you  not  proclaim  it  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  that  the  profession  of  the 
Catholic    religion   is  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  re- 
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public;  tliat  no  Catholic  can  be  an  American  citizen  ;  that 
every  Catholic  should  be  disfranchised,  killed,  or  driven 
from  the  country  ?  Have  you  not  a  secret  organization  all 
over  the  Union,  called  'Know-Nothings,'  'Know-Some- 
things,' '  United  Americans,'  '  Guard  of  Liberty,'  or  some- 
thing else,  whose  avowed  object  is  the  extermination  of 
Catholics,  or  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
this  country,  and  who  either  have,  or  are  struggling  to  have, 
the  entire  government,  national,  state,  and  municipal,  at 
their  command,  to  be  wielded  expressly  against  Catholics? 
Are  you  not  doing  all  in  your  power  to  exasperate  Catho- 
lics, to  get  up  riots  in  every  quarter  where  they  are  numer- 
ous, for  the  express  purpose  of  obtainingapretext  for  shoot- 
ing them  down  ?  You  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  so,  and 
you  know  that  your  professions  of  religious  liberty  are  a 
mere  mask  for  carrying  on  the  meanest  and  most  cruel 
persecution  against  Catholics  that  history  records.  Here- 
is  the  sort  of  protection  the  Catholic  minority  receives  from 
an  American  Protestant  majority.  It  must  go  hard  if  a 
Protestant  minority  cannot  find  as  desirable  a  protection 
under  a  Catholic  majority,  in  a  Catholic  state." 

"Did  the  Huguenots  find  any  better  protection  in  Catho- 
lic France,  under  Louis  XIY.? " 

"  Perhaps  not,  for  Louis  XIY.  was  one  of  your  friends, 
— a  thorough-going  Galilean,  ver^^  nearly  a  Protestant, — 
and  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was 
at  war  with  the  Holy  See,  and  on  the  eve,  as  it  seemed,  of 
following  the  example  of  Henry  YIIL  of  England,  and 
converting:  the  church  in  France  into  a  snu2:  little  national 
church,  with  himself  as  sovereign  pontiff.  This  is  a  case 
which  I  might  cite  against  you,  but  not  one  which  you  may 
cite  against  me  ;  for  you  have  expressed  your  sympathy  with 
Galileans,  and  have  acknowledged  that  you  can  tolerate 
Gallicanism.  It  is  only  ultramontanism,  you  tell  me,  that 
you  oppose." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Louis  XIY.  did  not  dragoon 
the  poor  Huguenots  in  obedience  to  Rome  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do.  His  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
and  his  persecution  of  Protestants  occurred  precisely  during 
the  period  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See,  and  while  he 
acted  in  defiance  of  Pome,  and  would  have  scorned  to  obey 
any  of  her  orders.  Mr.  Weiss,  a  Protestant  writer  of  great 
ability,  who  has  just  given  us  an  admirable  history  of  the 
French    Protestant    refugees,  contends  that  religion   had 
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li(ll»»  or  nolhiiii!;  to  do  with  tlio  n^vocuf.ion  of  tln!  rdic't  of 
NantoH  and  tlio  |)iM-s(M'iit,ion  of  l-*rot(istaiitM,  and  that  the 
kiiiij  acted  from  political  and  social  iiiotivcs.  Tlw  I*i'ot- 
('st;ints  formed,  as  it  were,  a  dislirict  |)(!o|)lc,  in  the  i)()>,()m 
of  FriMudi  society,  a  sort  of  foreii^n  (jolony,  j)laiited  on 
French  soil,  and  he  was  nnwillin<^  to  tolcirate  them,  as 
your  friends  the  Know-Notliin<^8  are  unwilling  to  tole,rato 
Catholic,  foreijj^ners  here.  II(^  wislu'd  to  have  the  whohv 
])oj)ulation  of  France  form  one  h(jmoi;eneous  society,  and 
attempted  to  su])press  the  IIu<j^uenots  for  their  social  rather 
than  their  religious  diiferences.  This  is  no  doubt  a  just 
view  of  the  case,  and  proves  that  Gallicans  and  Protestants 
ap})roach  even  more  nearly  in  their  pra(;tice  than  in  their 
doctrines.  If  Louis  had  been  a  good  ])apist,  he  would 
have  consulted  the  Holy  Father,  who  would  have  told  him 
to  keep  the  faith  he  had  sworn,  and  to  labor  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Huguenots  by  peaceful  missionaries,  not  by 
armed  soldiers ;  that  even  a  lawful  end  may  be  gained  only 
by  lawful  means." 

"After  all,  that  persecution  by  Louis  XIY.  only  proves 
that  Gallicans  cannot  escape  the  infection  of  Rome,  and 
can  in  reality  no  more  be  trusted  than  papists.'' 

"I  have  never  said  they  could,  and  have  never  believed 
that  those  who  take  up  with  Gallicanism  on  the  ground  of 
its  beinoj  less  offensive  to  you  than  ultramontanism  ^am 
any  thing,  even  on  the  score  of  simple  policy.  1  believe  it 
is  as  prudent  to  be  papists  as  Gallicans,  providing  Galli- 
cans retain  the  Catholic  faith.  But  you  have  no  right  to- 
say  that  it  was  Roman  infection  that  led  the  Galilean  king 
to  do  what  he  did.  He  acted  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  his  favorite  maxim,  Vetat,  c'est  moi^ 
which  would  be  the  maxim  of  every  prince,  if  your  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  state  were  ac- 
cepted. 

''  You  Protestants  have  of  late  years  made  such  loud  pro- 
fessions of  religious  liberty,  that  I  am  not  certain  but  yon 
have  really  persuaded  yourselves  that  you  are  not  its  most 
deadly  enemies.  There  never  was,  if  it  really  be  so,  a 
grosser  delusion.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  your  pro- 
fessions, nor  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  truth.  There  is  not 
a  country  on  earth  where  you  are  in  the  ascendency  in 
which  you  treat  the  Catholic  minority  as  having  equal 
liberty  with  yourselves.  I  need  but  refer  you  to  England,. 
the  model  Protestant  country.     Where  in  all  ^  Istory  will 
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yon  find  any  thing  blacker  than  her  treatment  of  Catholics? 
Kead  her  penal  code  against  English  Catholics,  those  loyal 
descendants  of  English  heroes,  who  refused  to  desert  the 
religion  of  their  fathers  and  of  tlieir  fathers'  God  at  the 
bidding  of  Henry,  the  wife-slayer,  and  of  his  godly  daughter 
Elizabeth.  If  not  satisfied,  cross  the  English  Channel,  and 
examine  the  penal  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  blessed  effects  of 
Protestant  ascendency  on  the  warm-hearted  and  loyal 
Catholic  population  of  the  sister  island." 

''  But  that  is  all  done  away  with  now.  We  have  granted 
Catholic  emancipation." 

"  That  is  to  say,  at  a  moment  when  Protestant  fervor 
abated,  you  took  off  from  the  backs  of  the  Catholic  minor- 
ity a  part  of  the  burden  which  Protestant  zeal  and  Protes- 
tant bigotry  had  imposed  upon  them.  But  dare  you  say 
that  the  Catholic  religion  is  free  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ?  " 

"Yes,  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  religion  for  the  state." 

"  That  is,  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  your  Prot- 
estantism and  your  Protestantism  is  free  to  maintain  every- 
where its  ascendency  !  The  English  government  tolerates 
Catholicity  just  so  far  as  it  cannot  help  it,  or  just  so  far  as 
it  believes  its  Protestantism  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
it,  and  no  further.  In  no  Protestant  state  are  Catholics 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Protestants,  before  what  in 
fact  is  the  governing  powder.  Where  was  the  protection  of 
Catholics  in  the  Gordon  riots  ?  Where  was  it  in  the  late 
whirlwind  of  excitement  in  England  occasioned  by  Lord 
John  Bussell's  famous  letter  to  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham ?     In  God,  where  it  always  is,  and  nowhere  else." 

"  It  was  where  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  minority 
is  in  Tuscany  and  Spain." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  in  either  of  those  countries  there  was 
any  Protestant  minority.  All  that  I  have  seen  proved 
aijainst  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  is,  that  he  did  not  choose 
to  permit  the  emissaries  of  Exeter  Hall  to  stir  up  disorder 
and  sedition  among  his  subjects.  I  have  never  heard  that 
he  disturbed  Protestants,  residents  in  his  dominions,  in  the 
free  and  full  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  case  they  con- 
formed to  the  laws  of  the  land.  As  to  Spain,  I  have  not 
heard  of  her  interfering  with  the  conscience  of  Protes- 
tants." 

"  She  denies  Protestants  burial." 
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"Til  c!()!isoorati*(l  u^roimd,  wry  likc^ly." 
''  Hut  slu»  will  not  allow  tlicm  to  lu^  huriiMJ  at  all." 
"That,  l)('<^i;iii;^  my  iu'|)1i(!w'h  panhni,  is  not  tnu;.  What 
alio  rofuftod  was  the  ponij)  and  parade  of  ji  public,  funeral, 
a  thiiii]^  HMpiired  hy  no  Pi-otrstant  conseiiMUMi  whatever  ;  and 
that  she  forbids  for  a  temporal  reason,  on  the  "ground  that  it 
mii^ht  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace.  You  can  find  no  fault 
with  this,  for  you  assort  the  competence  of  tlic  state  in  spir- 
ituals, so  far  at  h^ast  as  they  alVect  t(Mn|)orals.  Catholic; 
funerals  with  ])rocessi()ns  are  forbidden  by  the  J5ritish  f^ov- 
ornment,  and  the  right  which  that  government  demanded 
for  foreign  Protestants  in  Spain,  she  denies  to  lier  own 
Catholic  subjects  at  liome." 

'*  Hut,  according  to  your  account,  we  Protestants  are  a 
cruel,  persecuting,  hypocritical  set." 

"  You  are,  according  to  me,  just  what  your  history  for 
tliree  hundred  years,  written  in  the  blood  of  Catholics,  proves 
you  to  be ;  that  is  to  say,  when  you  follow  your  religion, 
whicli  I  am  happy  to  own  is  not  always  the  case.  You  are 
very  nearly  as  bad  as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  representing 
us  poor  papists.  Just  recall  the  manner  in  which  your 
anti-popery  lecturers,  editors,  and  pamphleteers  speak  of  us 
and  our  religion,  the  hard  names  they  call  us,  the  foul- 
mouthed  declamation  they  indulge  in  against  us,  the  crimes, 
tlie  dishonesty,  the  perfidy,  they  lay  to  our  charge,  the  in- 
dignation, the  spite,  the  venom,  they  vent  on  all  occasions 
against  us  and  Komanism  as  they  call  it,  and  then  think 
what  we  must  be  if  what  they  say  is  true,  and  in  what  esti- 
mation we  must  hold  them,  knowing  as  we  do  that  what 
they  say  is  false.  You  never  rebuke  them,  you  gloat  over 
their  filthy  columns,  and  yet  your  blood  is  up,  and  you 
think  yourselves  mightily  ill-used,  if  we  just  remind  you 
that  '  all  is  not  gold  that  glisters,'  and  that  you  are  your- 
selves no  better  than  you  should  be.  Your  history  is  writ- 
ten, and  you  have  writ  yourselves  down — what  you  are. 
Protestantism,  you  need  not  be  told,  was  conceived  in  sin 
and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  it  has  always,  at  least 
with  our  blessed  Anglo-Saxon  race,  maintained  the  honor 
of  its  birth." 

"  But  if  you  think  our  Protestantism  so  horrible,  how^ 
could  you,  if  you  had  the  power  to  prevent  it,  suffer  it  to 
be  professed  in  a  state  under  your  government  ?  " 

"  If  carried  away  by  my  human  zeal,  and  unrestrained  by 
my  religion,  I  could  not.     Here  learn  the  security  that  a 
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Protestant  minority  would  have  in  a  Catholic  state  under  a 
sovereign  wlio  is  really  a  papist, — a  security  tliat  I  would 
not  dare  promise  from  a  Galilean  monarch.  The  mode  in 
which  a  state  shall  deal  with  heretics  is  a  spiritual  question. 
A  papist  monarch  will  be  guided  by  the  pope,  and  therefore 
by  his  religion,  in  dealing  with  them.  No  doubt  such  a 
sovereign  would  grieve  to  lind  a  portion  of  his  subjects 
Protestants,  but  his  religion  would  tell  him  that  he  can  use 
only  lawful  means  for  the  suppression  of  their  Protestant- 
ism. Their  Protestantism  is  a  mortal  sin,  no  doubt,  but 
there  are  a  thousand  mortal  sins  which  the  temporal  mon- 
arch must  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  tolerate,  and  not  under- 
take to  punish, — which  he  must  leave  to  the  spiritual  physi- 
cian, and  to  the  spiritual  authority.  There  are  many  evils 
in  this  world  that  autliorit}^  cannot  prevent,  cannot  cure, 
and  which  it  must  tolerate.  Heresy  is  to  be  dealt  with  as 
other  sins,  and  heretics  as  other  sinners.  The  temporal  au- 
thority must  be  guided  in  its  action  by  the  church,  which 
always  acts  on  the  principle  that  '  the  Son  of  Man  came  to 
save  souls,  not  to  destroy  them.'  "What  she  seeks  is  the 
salvation,  not  the  destruction,  of  the  sinner.  Here,  whether 
you  believe  it  or  not,  here,  in  the  maternal  spirit  of  the 
holy  Catholic  Church,  is  your  best  security,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Rome  has  always  been  remarkable  for  her  mildness, 
and  her  forbearance  towards  all  classes  of  sinners.  AVlien 
kings  and  princes  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  con- 
sume the  adversaries  of  her  heavenly  Spouse,  she  has  always 
rebuked  them,  and  told  them  that  they  knew  not  '  what 
manner  of  spirit  they  were  of.'  " 

"  That  may  do  to  tell  the  papist,  but  believing  your 
church  to  be  nothing  better  in  relation  to  the  temporal  than 
the  'mystery  of  iniquity'  or  the  'the  man  of  sin,'  it  will 
not  do  for  me." 

"That  is  your  fault,  not  mine,  and  I  have  no  consolation 
to  offer  you  but  your  own  prediction,  that  the  state  will  not 
become  Catholic  in  your  day  or  mine,  if  ever  ;  and  till  then 
we  are  the  party  who  need  security,  not  you.  AVhen  that 
time  comes,  if  it  ever  come,  the  Catholic  majority,  being 
Catholics,  will  have  nothing  to  fear.  As  for  the  Protestant 
minority,  if  a  Protestant  minority  remain,  they  will  at  least 
have  as  ample  security  as  the  Catholic  minority  have  now  ; 
for  you  cannot  place  less  confidence  in  Catholicity  than  we 
do  in  Protestantism.  Turn  about  is  fair  play,  and  I  know 
not  that  you  Protestants  are  moulded  of  finer  clay,  or  have 
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ricluM*  1)1()(>(1  in  your  veins,  tlian  wcCjit.liolic^H,  that  you  hIimII 
\)c  entitled  to  deinand  strouij^cr  ti^uarantics  than  you  arc  ai)N; 
to  ^ivc.  It  the  ri<>tcstant  iiiinority  wouhl  he  at  the;  nicrey 
of  Catholics,  it  is  no  more  than  is  tlie  ease  with  the  Cath- 
oHe  minority  now.  If  you  lind  yourselves  liereaftcr  uiidrr 
a  Catholic  state,  you  will  lind  nothin;^  worse  than  Catholics 
have  sulIertHl  and  still  have  to  sulTer  in  every  Protestant 
state  ;  and  it  will  perliaps  hring  you  to  your  senses  and  lead 
you  to  rcjKMit  of  the  abuse  you  made  of  power  when  it  was 
in  your  hands." 

''  Hut  the  hiws  protect  you  here." 

''  Hardly,  and  you  are  even  agitating  to  alter  them." 

"  P)Ut  we  are  not  required  to  persecute  you  by  our  re- 
ligion." 

"  If  not  by  your  religion,  you  contend  you  are  by  your 
])olitics,  which  is  as  bad.  AVe  are  required  neither  by  our 
religion  nor  by  our  politics  to  persecute  you,  and  we  are  as 
long  as  the  world  stands  nmch  more  likely  to  be  persecuted, 
wdiether  the  state  be  nominally  Catholic  or  Protestant,  than 
to  persecute.  We  know,  indeed,  in  whatever  land  or  con- 
dition we  are,  persecution  awaits  us.  'No  one  who  follows 
Christ  can  escape  it. 

''  But  in  the  present  prevalence  of  statolatry,  the  church 
can  expect  from  the  state  at  most  only  that  it  will  not 
oppress  her.  The  normal  government  of  Christendom  has 
pretty  much  everywhere  been  broken  up,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle to  choose  between  nominally  Catholic  governments  and 
others.  The  church  is  to-day  very  nearly  in  the  condition 
she  was  in  under  pagan  Home.  The  most  she  can  now 
hope  for  is  liberty,  and  liberty  for  good,  only  at  the  expense 
of  liberty  for  evil.  I  have  asserted  her  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives de  jure,  because  it  will  not  do  for  her  children  to 
forget  or  to  deny  them,  and  because  they  have  a  practical 
importance  for  Catholics  in  governing  their  own  conduct ; 
but  I  do  not  forget  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  or  the 
actual  triumph  of  Csesar.  In  practice,  I  am  content  to  give 
what  I  take,  and  I  would  be  among  the  last  to  ask  of  the 
government  of  my  country  any  thing  more  than  to  grant  to 
iny  religion  the  same  protection  it  extends  to  the  sects." 
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[From  Urownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  1858-9.] 

Your  reports,  Mr.  Editor,  in  your  voliinie  for  1854,  of 

tlu^  CoMVorsatioiis  of  ITiiclc  Jack  with  his  uepliew,  have;  imm- 
boklened  me  to  send  you  some  reports  of  the  eonversations 
of  Our  Club,  which,  in  my  judgment,  fully  matcli  those  of 
the  old  fogy  with  the  young  American.  When  Our  Chih 
was  formed,  where  it  meets,  and  what  are  its  special  pur- 
poses, are  matters  of  no  importance  to  the  public;  but  I  may 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  a  political  club,  a  revolutionary  club, 
a  sporting  chib,  a  drinking  club,  or  an  eating  club,  but  sim- 
ply a  talking  club.  All  the  members  talk,  and  talk  precisely 
as  they  please,  on  any  or  no  subject  just  as  it  happens,  with 
no  other  restriction  than  that  each  one  shall  receive  the  talk 
of  the  talker  civilly,  courteously,  and  good-humoredly. 
Every  member  is  free  to  "free  his  mind,"  and  any  discour- 
tesy towards  any  member  by  another  is  a  legitimate  cause  of 
expulsion  from  the  club. 

Our  Club  consists  of  live  members,  all  laymen  except  the 
president,  Father  John,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  founder  of 
the  club  and  is  its  president.  Father  John  is  a  Jesuit,  and 
a  fine  rotund  specimen  of  the  monk.  In  what  country  he 
was  born  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  althoucrh  I 
have  my  suspicions  that  his  early  life  was  spent  in  England, 
Ireland,  America,  or  some  other  part  of  the  world.  He 
speaks  English  without  an  accent,  like  a  native,  but  so  he 
does  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  is  well 
versed  in  ancient  and  modern  learning,  is  at  home  in  any  of 
the  sciences,  a  respectable  metaphysician,  and  a  profound 
theologian.  He  has  not  onh^  studied,  hnt  thought,  and 
compelled  whatever  he  has  read  to  pass  through  the  alembic 
of  his  own  mind.  He  has  digested,  assimilated,  made  his 
own  whatever  he  has  learned,  and  always  speaks  out  from  his 
own  living  heart  and  mind.  \Yith  all  his  rare  learning, 
original  genius,  and  ability,  he  is  as  simple  as  a  child,  and 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  with  whom  he  converses, 
avoiding  with  great  care  all  show  of  learning,  science,  or 
genius. 
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29 l)  conversations  of  our  club. 

After  Father  John  comes  Monsieur  de  Bonneville,  a 
native  of  France,  and  a  Catholic  after  tlie  good  old  French 
fashion,  a  legitimist,  who  loyally  accepts  the  God  and  the 
church  of  his  king,  but  is  prepared  to  swear  by  any  or  no 
religion  as  his  king  bids.  After  M.  de  Bonneville  comes 
]\Iein  Herr  Diefenbach,  a  man  of  learning,  a  dark  and  pro- 
found genius,  a  Catholic  indeed,  but  inclined  to  mysticism, 
and  to  rely  on  the  inner  witness  in  preference  to  the  ex- 
ternal autliority  of  the  church.  Next  in  order  comes 
Mister  O'Flanagan,  a  genuine,  warm-hearted,  impulsive 
Hibernian,  who  takes  life  easy — is  a  Catholic  and  a  patriot, 
full  of  faith,  and  of  trust  in  God,  carrying  out  literally  the 
injunction  of  our  Lord,  "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow." 
In  the  last  place  comes  "William  Winslow,  a  descendant  of 
the  Pilgrims,  a  thorough-going  Yankee,  not  long  a  convert, 
and  still  in  the  first  fervor  of  his  Catholic  faith  and  zeal. 
He  feels  that  he  must  maintain  not  only  the  authority  and 
sanctity  of  the  church,  but  the  Catholicity,  wisdom,  and 
holiness  of  every  thing  that  has  been  a  custom  among  Cath- 
olics, or  practised  by  Catholic  nations. 

Here,  in  brief,  is  the  personnel  of  Our  Club  ;  yet  we  all, 
owing  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  Father  John,  who, 
as  Father  Hecker  would  say,  is  not  only  a  "  many  "  but  an 
"  all-sided  "  man,  coalesce  marvellously,  and  are  warm  and 
devoted  friends, — all  of  us  having  wisdom,  good-nature,  and 
good  breeding  enough  to  bear  with  each  other's  peculiari- 
ties, and  to  express  freely  each  his  own  opinions  w^ithout 
wounding  the  self-love  of  another.  In  Our  Chib  w^e  use 
great  freedom,  and  allow  ourselves  a  wide  range  of  remark. 
We  talk  on  all  subjects  that  present  themselves,  and  some- 
times our  conversations  become  real  discussions,  and  are 
neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant.  As  I  am  allowed 
to  be  a  good  reporter,  and  am  seldom  absent  from  the 
meetings  of  the  club,  I  have  been  authorized  to  furnish  you 
with  reports  of  such  conversations  as  I  judge  the  least  un- 
important, and,  as  you  are  growing  old,  and  getting  a  little 
prosy  withal,  to  send  them  to  you  for  publication  in  your 
pages,  trusting  that  they  will  prove  not  only  a  relief  to  you, 
but  a  God-send  to  your  readers,  who  must  be  growing  tired 
of  reading  always  the  lucubrations  of  one  and  the  same 
mind.  Sul)joined  to  this  note  you  will  find  the  reports  of 
two  conversations.  If  you  find  them  acceptable,  others  will 
follow  in  due  season. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  tfec, 

A  Member  of  Our  Club. 
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CONVIORHATION    I. 

"Tain  at  a  loss,  Father  Jolin,"  said  Winfilow,  "to  iiiidor- 
etaiul  lu>\v  it  is  that  yoii,  who  in  1S48  were  a  strofnious  op- 
ponent of  Kuro|)can  tleniocracy,  and  severe  a^j^ainst  the  dcin- 
oeratie  teiukMicies  even  of  onr  own  country,  should  now 
take  a  stand  in  favor  of  liherty  aij^aiiist  authority,  and  defend 
with  all  your  niii;ht  repubHcan  iustitutions  and  constitu- 
tional government  aii^ainst  the  friends  of  monarchy.  Then 
you  wxM'e  conservative,  almost  nltra-conservative,  and  now 
you  are  well-nigh  a  radical,  almost  a  revolutionist.  Then 
you  denounced  revolutionism  in  the  strongest  terms,  warred 
nobly  against  the  red-republicans  and  socialists;  now  you 
war  only  against  those  you  then  supported." 

"  I  think,"  replied  Father  John,  "  that  you  misapprehend 
me.  We  should  always  direct  our  attacks  against  the  party 
that  is  the  more  immediately  dangerous,  which  in  184:8  was 
the  revolutionary  party.  To-day  the  more  immediate 
danger  is  despotism,  which,  if  not  resisted  by  the  friends  of 
religion,  will  soon  provoke  a  new  and  more  destructive 
revolutionism.  In  IS-iS  the  tendency  was  to  identify  Cath- 
olicity with  democracy  ;  the  tendency  since  the  coup  W etat 
of  December,  1851,  has  been  to  identify  it  with  csesarism. 
As  I  opposed  the  former  then,  I  oppose  the  latter  now  ;  for 
each  is  an  error,  and  if  suffered  to  prevail  w^ould  be  deeply 
prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  religion  and  society." 

"  I  am  glad,"  interposed  De  Bonneville,  "  to  find  that 
France  is  still  monarchical,  and  I  prefer  the  empire  to  the 
republic.  If  Henri  Cinque  w^ere  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Napoleon,  I  should  find  no  serious  fault  with  the  imperial 
government  or  its  general  policy.  My  objection  to  Louis 
Kapoleon  is,  that  he  is  a  usurper,  and  not  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  France." 

"  For  my  part,  added  O'Flanagan,  "  I  care  little  about 
the  question  of  legitimacy,  and  it  is  indifferent  to  me 
whether  the  sovereign  of  France  is  a  Bonaparte  or  a  Bour- 
bon, if  he  is  only  a  good  friend  to  the  church  and  old  Ire- 
land, and  the  enemy  of  England.  I  do  not  like  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  which  enables  England  to  continue  her  ne- 
farious policy  towards  my  native  country." 

"  Forms  of  government,"  remarked  Diefenbach,  "  are  in- 
different in  themselves.  If  the  French  imperial  system 
^rows  out  of  the  spiritual  life   and   deeper  wants  of  the 
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French,  and  is  their  true  exponent,  it  is  the  best  system  for 
Frenchmen,  and  for  tliat  reason  legitimate.  The  French 
are  a  light,  frivolons  people  ;  they  live  an  outward  life,  and 
find  their  pleasure  in  outward  show,  pomp  and  parade,  and 
in  my  view  are  just  fitted  to  their  present  government,  as  it 
is  just  fitted  to  them." 

"  Your  judgment  of  the  French  nation,"  interposed 
Father  John,  who  will  never  allow  any  sweeping  charges 
against  any  nation,  *'  is  neither  liberal  nor  just.  That  there 
is  much  frivolity  in  the  French  character  is  undeniable,  and 
that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  attracted  by  the  showy,  the 
external,  and  the  theatrical,  is  no  doubt  true,  and  so  in  one 
form  or  another  is  every  people  ;  but  the  French  character 
has  its  graver  elements,  and  deeper  faith  or  more  solid  piety 
can  be  found  nowhere  than  in  France.  But  it  seems  to  me 
the  real  question  for  us  lies  a  little  deeper,  and  should  be 
taken  up  on  a  broader  ground.  National  differences,  na- 
tional peculiarities,  there  are  the  world  over,  always  have 
been,  and  always  will  be.  Religion  tolerates  them,  and  ad- 
dresses herself  to  that  which  is  common  to  all  men  and  na- 
tions. It  is  catholic,  not  national,  and  varies  not  as  you 
pass  from  nation  to  nation  or  from  age  to  age.  A  great 
struggle  is  going  on  in  tiie  bosom  of  the  Catholic  people  of 
all  nations,  between  the  old  order  and  the  modern,  and  in 
this  country  between  Americanism  and  Europeanism.  This 
is  not  a  struggle  between  one  nationality  and  another,  or 
between  one  form  of  political  organization  and  another,  but 
between  one  system  of  policy,  and  one  order  of  civilization 
and  another." 

"I  am  an  American,"  said  Winslow,  "descended  from 
the  Pilgrims  who  founded  the  Old  Colony,  but  in  becoming 
a  Catholic  I  renounced  my  Americanism.  Americanism  is 
Protestantism,  and  Protestantism  is  rebellion  against  God, 
involving,  in  its  principle,  the  rejection  of  all  authority, 
human  and  divine.  There  is  no  compatibility  between 
democracy  and  Catholicity.  Democracy  asserts  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  Catholicity  asserts  the  sovereignty  of 
God  ;  democracy  asserts  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  and 
commission  their  own  rulers,  Catholicity  asserts  our  duty  to 
obey  the  prelates  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  places  over  us. 
Under  democracy,  the  people  have  rights  and  no  duties ; 
under  Catholicity  they  have  duties  and  no  rights.  Hence, 
democracy,  wherever  you  find  it,  is  o]->posed  to  Catholicity, 
and  its  friends  are  everywhere  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
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cliurcli.  All  tlin)ii;;h  luirojx;  you  tin<l  them  \v;irrIii;^ii^ainHt 
tho  church  us  jilinost.  the  only  obHtaclo  to  the  nsiiizatioii  of 
their  wishes,  in  liiis  country,  you  see  that  (/jitholics  jih 
they  come  uiuler  the  inlhu-nce  of  our  deinocratic  order, 
cease  to  be  huinhle,  sulmiissive  (.Jitholics,  half  io.-e  their 
faith,  imbibe  the  li(!entious  spirit  (d"  the  country,  place  their 
iH)litics  above  their  reliiz;ion,  and  are  more;  intent  on  obtain- 
ing!^ a  ])lace  in  the  customs  than  on  ()btainin«j;  for  themselves 
11  crown  of  life,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

*'The  American  spirit,"  addecl  O'Flana^an,  "is  a  per- 
secutiui;'  s])irit.  It  hunjjj  witches  and  (Quakers,  banished 
lja})tists,  and  bored  the  ears  and  tonj^'ues  of  Dissenters.  It 
is  a  Puritanic  spirit,  and  would  banish  music  and  dancin*^, 
all  joy  and  mirthfulness,  and  forbid  us  to  take  even  a  social 
fijlass  to  warm  the  lieart,  or  to  make  merry  with  a  friend. 
It  puts  on  a  lon^  face,  speaks  with  a  nasal  twang,  and  wears 
all  its  religion  on  the  outside." 

"  Much  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  against  Puritanism,"  in- 
terposed Father  John,  "  but  the  w^orst  policy  for  a  Catholic 
to  pursue  in  this  country  is  to  rail  against  it  or  to  turn  it 
into  ridicule.  You  may  vituperate  or  ridicule  the  young 
and  thoughtless  out  of  religion,  but  you  do  not  by  that 
bring  them  nearer  to  the  church,  or  make  them  better  men 
and  women,  or  better  citizens.  This  country  was  far  more 
moral,  far  more  patriotic,  far  less  corrupt,  in  the  old  Puritan 
times  than  it  is  now ;  Puritanism  has  been  laughed  out  of 
countenance,  it  has  receded,  but  Catholicity  has  not  ad- 
vanced to  take  its  place.  The  drinking,  carousing,  swear- 
ing, rake-hell  cavaliers,  have  succeeded  to  the  stern  and 
staid  old  Puritans,  and  with  wdiat  gain  to  our  morals  let 
the  daily  records  of  our  police  tell.  Where  morality  is 
wanting  you  cannot  expect  to  find  religion,  and  even  out- 
w^ard  decorum  will  ahvays  be  found  some  protection  to 
morality.  I  am  no  friend  to  Puritanism,  but  I  believe  it 
some  gain  to  morals  when  w^e  can  compel  vice  to  conceal  it- 
self, or  prevent  it  from  appearing  with  all  its  effrontery  on 
the  public  streets.  Much  that  we  have  done  to  undermine 
Puritanism  has  resulted  only  in  undermining  natural  virtue 
and  manners.  We  should  never  seek  to  displace  a  false 
religion  any  further  than  we  are  prepared  to  supply  true  re- 
ligion, or  attack  even  Protestantism  except  on  the  prin- 
ciples or  from  the  point  of  view^  of  Catholicity.  It  is  a 
grave  thing  to  attack  wdiat  others  hold  to  be  sacred,  and 
should  never  be  done  in  a  light  and  thoughtless  manner. 
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The  true  sliould  be  advanced  as  fast  as  the  false  recedes^ 
SO  as  to  save  the  purity  of  the  religious  sentiment  and  the 
delicacy  of  conscience." 

"  That,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  OTlanagan,  "  is  intended 
as  a  sly  hit  at  my  mirth-loving  countrymen." 

"  I  aim,"  replied  Father  John,  "  to  hit  what  is  wrong, 
whose  countrymen  soever  may  be  guilty  of  it,  but  1  have- 
nothing  to  do  with  nationalities.  I  am  of  no  nation.  I  am 
a  Catholic  and  a  Jesuit.  As  such  I  speak.  I  defend  the 
truth,  which  is  truth  for  all  men  of  whatever  race  or  nation, 
and  condemn  wliat  is  wrong,  let  who  will  practise  it.  In 
this  club  each  is  free  to  retain  his  nationality,  but  no  one  i& 
free  to  impose  his  nationality  upon  another;  Mr.  O'Flana- 
gan  and  Mein  Herr  Diefenbach  meet  here  as  equals,  and 
neither  has  any  right  to  require  any  exception  to  be  made 
in  behalf  of  his  nationality,  or  to  suppose  because  an  error 
is  commented  on  that  his  countrymen  are  specially  aimed 
at ;  we  should  interpret  an  honest  speaker's  language  ac- 
cording to  its  plain  import,  not  by  our  suspicions  or  preju- 
dices. I  speak  of  Catholics  without  reference  to  their 
nationality,  and  I  say  that  we  cannot  advance  our  religion 
in  this  country  by  vituperating  or  ridiculing  Puritanism  ; 
or,  if  you  please,  New  Englandism.  Religion  in  the  minds 
of  the  unevangelized  American  people  is  associated  with  a 
decorous  carriage  and  a  sober  exterior,  and  they  do  not  and 
will  not  believe  that  it  does  or  can  exist  in  its  purity  and 
strength  where  these  are  wanting.  That  altogether  too  much 
stress  is  laid  on  these,  and  that  room  enough  is  not  given  to 
light-hearted  innocent  mirth,  is,  no  doubt,  true;  yet  you 
cannot  attack  the  prevailing  conviction  on  this  subject  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  old  cavaliers,  without  having 
the  dissoluteness  of  morals  and  manners  that  followed  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  We  must  take  the  religious 
mind  of  the  country  as  it  is,  and  where  it  is,  if  we  would 
lead  it  to  Catholicity,  and  above  all  things,  must  we  beware 
how  we  teach  it  to  laugh  at  what  it  has  been  brought  up  to 
regard  as  sacred.  It  is  the  sincere,  the  earnest,  the  moral 
portion  of  non-Catholic  Americans  that  we  must  address ; 
the  sincere,  earnest,  conscientious  Protestants,  from  whom 
we  are  to  expect  eon  versions  ;  not  that  mass  of  unbelievers 
who  are  ready  to  join  with  us  in  denouncing  Protestantism^ 
and  with  Protestants  in  denouncing  Catholicity,  and  who, 
for  themselves,  regard  neither  God  nor  man.  It  is  of  no- 
use   to  destroy   men's  conlidence  in  Protestantism,  unless 
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we  enn  nt  tlio  fianic  time  ])rinf!;  tlimi  to  the  clmrcli,  for 
after  all  it  is  hotter  for  society  that  iii(;n  nliouid  Ix;  even 
Protestants,  Puritans,  than  that  they  should  have  no  ndit^ion 
at  all/' 

"  Father  Jolin  is  ri<;ht,  as  lie  always  is,"  said  De  l>onne- 
ville.  '' Tlui  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  East,  hy  their 
tracts  and  their  schools,  have  had  some  intlucMice  in  detach- 
iuij:  individuals  from  their  old  l)eliefs  and  superstitions,  hut 
none  in  makiniij  them  (^iristians.  Their  converts  have  lost 
their  false  reliixion  without  havini^  emhraced  the  true  reli<^- 
ion,  and  are  the  very  worst  people  one  meets  in  the  East. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  reforms  in  Turkey  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  Turks,  we  are  told,  are 
becomiiii^  liberal.  Many  of  the  higher  classes  certainly  have 
learned  to  laugh  at  the  Prophet,  and  to  ridicule  the  Koran, 
and  can  drink  wine  or  arrack  and  eat  pork  with  any  Chris- 
tian ;  but  they  have  neither  the  restraints  of  the  Koran  nor 
of  the  Gospel,  and  are  the  most  licentious,  corrupt,  and  un- 
principled set  of  rascals  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  infinitely 
worse  than  the  honest  old  believing  Tnrk,  who  has  learned 
neither  to  scoff  nor  to  doubt.  I  would  never  disturb  a  her- 
etic in  his  heresy,  without  some  reasonable  prospect  of  con- 
verting him  to  orthodoxy.  I  am  a  Catholic,  but  I  am  for 
not  unsettling  the  faith  of  others." 

"M.  de  Bonneville,  I  presume,"  interposed  O'Flanagan, 
''does  not  consider  it  of  any  vital  importance  to  a  man's 
soul  whether  he  lives  or  dies  in  one  religion  or  another." 

"I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied  De  Bonneville,  "a  loyal 
Frenchman,  and  I  am  of  the  religion  of  St.  Louis.  It  is 
un-Frencli  not  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  I  Avill  never  renounce 
my  faith  or  my  king ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
religion  of  others.  As  a  Frenchman,  I  can  be  saved  only 
as  a  Catholic ;  as  for  others,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about 
them,  I  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  good  God." 

"  Richelieu,"  added  Diefenbach,  "  thought  very  much  in 
the  same  way,  when  he  suppressed,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  and  leagued  with  the  Protestants  of 
the  Korth  against  Catholic  Germany.  France,  who  boasts- 
of  being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  church,  is  chieHy  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  of  the  Greek  schism,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Protestant  heresy.  I  do  not  recollect,  in  the 
whole  history  of  France,  an  instance  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  supported  Catholicity  for  the  sake  of  Catholicity. 
Its  policy  has  always  been  to  use,  not  serve,  the  church,  to 
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be  Catholic  for  the  glory  of  France,  not  for  the  glory  of 
God ;  or,  perhaps,  the  Frenchman  considers  the  glory  of 
God  is  included  in  the  glory  of  France." 

^'Perhaps,"  replied  Father  John,  "Mr.  Diefenhach  is 
right  as  it  regards  the  government  of  France,  but  all  civil 
governments  have  either  persecuted  the  church  or  merely 
sought  to  use  her  for  their  own  purposes,  except  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  am  aware  of  no  govern- 
ment that  has,  as  a  general  rule,  adopted  the  policy  of  serv- 
ing the  church  from  love  of  God  or  devotion  to  spiritual 
interests.  In  this  respect  France  forms  no  exception,  and 
is  far  from  deserving  to  be  singled  out  as  a  special  object  of 
censure.  Francis  I.  of  France  used  the  Turks  against  tlie 
Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  the  emperor  used  the  Protestants 
against  the  pope,  Clement  YIT.  Philip  II.,  whose  severity 
against  the  Protestants  of  the  ^Netherlands  lost  him  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  Provinces,  and  has  called  forth  the 
condemnation  of  the  civilized  \vorld,  sought  in  his  support 
of  the  Catholic  cause  to  make  the  church  his  stepping-stone 
to  universal  monarchy.  Charlemagne  and  a  few  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  do  really  seem  to  have  had  some 
regard  in  their  policy  to  the  glory  of  the  church ;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  temporal  princes  seek  to  subordinate  religion 
to  temporal  ends,  to  their  personal  or  national  aggrandize- 
ment, and  the  princes  of  France  not  more  than  the  princes 
of  Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain.  France,  with  all  her  faults, 
has  rendered  in  trying  times  no  unimportant  services  to  re- 
ligion, and  I  am  never  willing  that  she  should  be  spoken 
against  as  having  been  specially  false  to  her  God.  If  she 
has  done  much  against  the  church,  she  has  also  done  much 
for  it. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  "Winslow  that  Americanism  is 
Protestantism,  or  that  there  is  necessarily  any  incompati- 
bility between  it  and  Catholicity.  The  great  majority  of 
our  people  are  non-Catholic,  and  their  spirit  is,  if  you  will, 
anti-Catholic  ;  but  the  American  system  of  government  and 
society  can  adjust  itself  to  Catholicity  as  well  as  to  Protes- 
tantism, and  perhaps  better.  Catholicity  recognizes  and 
confirms  the  law  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  natural  justice, 
denied  by  the  stricter  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  there- 
fore recognizes  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  natural 
law,  the  true  basis  of  liberty.  IVFan  has  no  natural  right  to 
govei'n  his  fellow-man,  and  therefore  only  a  delegated  pow- 
er over  him — a  power  which  he  liolds  as  a  trust,  and  for 
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tlie  exorcist*  of  wliich  lie  in  i-t-sjxnisiljlc.  All  C'alliolic  dor- 
tors  teach  that  power  derives  from  (jod  tlinni/^li  the  jmjojiIc 
or  the  nation,  and  that  the  kin<jj  is  the  lirst  olKeer  of  the 
state,  not,  as  Louis  XIY.  impudently  claimed,  the  state 
itself.  The  riiijht  of  the  nation  to  depose  its  chief  ma^^is- 
trate,  and  to  hv\u<^  him  to  justice,  was  amply  ])roved  by 
JNlilton  in  his  defence  of  the  Kn«j^lish  ])e()ple  a<;ain6t  Salma- 
sius,  for  he  is  in  reality  not  the  miuster  but  the  servant  of 
the  nation,  an  J  responsible  to  it — althou^^h  I  regard  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I.  as  eminently  unjust. 
These  are  the  fundamental  })rinciples  of  civil  liberty,  and 
tlu'se  ]>rin(Mples  are  recofj^nized  and  defended  by  all  our  doc- 
tors whose  authority  is  worth  citing.  Hence  the  sovereign 
])oiitilTs,  as  tlie  ministers  of  the  divine  law  for  Christian 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  have  at  various  times  and  in 
various  countries  deposed  faithless,  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive i)rinces,  and  absolved  their  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance. 

**Now,  these  principles  are  the  foundation  of  what  I  call 
Americanism  ;  they  are  the  basis  of  our  American  order  of 
civilization  ;  and  the  mission  of  the  American  people  is  to 
develop  and  realize  them  in  their  practice.  It  seems  to  me 
absurd,  then,  for  either  a  Catholic  or  a  non-Catholic  to  con- 
tend that  an  American  on  becoming  a  Catholic  must  dena- 
tionalize himself,  and  labor  to  introduce  Europeanism  as  the 
Catholic  order.  That  European  Catholics  should  naturally 
retain,  or  wish  to  retain,  here  the  order  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  and  that  they  should  suppose  that  religion 
requires  them  to  do  here  as  they  do  in  the  old  countries,  is 
not  unnatural,  and  should  excite  neither  surprise  nor  rebuke. 
That  Americans  trained  by  professors  wedded  to  Euro- 
peanism, should  distrust,  to  some  extent,  Americanism, 
and  doubt  the  practicability  of  evangelizing  the  country  and 
sustaining  Catliolicity  here  in  its  purity,  integrity,  and  in- 
dependence, without  kings  for  its  nursing-fathers  and  queens 
for  its  nursing-mothers,  is  also  to  be  expected,  because  the 
past  history  of  the  world  shows  no  example  of  a  Catholic 
people  placed  under  institutions  exactly  like  ours.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  recent  convert,  wlio  finds  very  few  of 
his  countrymen  Catholics,  should  mistake  facts  for  princi- 
ples, effects  for  causes,  and  conclude  that  whatever  has  been 
prevalent  in  Catholic  countries  and  approved  by  Catholics, 
must  needs  be  Catholic ;  vet  a  more  careful  studv  of  his- 
tory,  a  calmer  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  his  religion 
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in  its  relations  to  society,  will  enable  him  to  understand 
that  Catholicity  does  not  impose  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
defending,  or  even  permit  him  to  defend,  every  thing  that 
has  been  done  by  a  professedly  Catholic  people,  or  every 
thing  he  finds  in  the  regimen  or  the  administration  of  so- 
called  Catholic  states." 

''  But  you  find,"  remarked  De  Bonneville,  "  that  faithful 
princes  have  done  much  to  defend  religion  against  its  exter- 
nal enemies,  and  to  facilitate  the  conver^on  of  heathen 
nations.  Constantino  the  Great  delivered  the  church  from 
persecution  and  gave  her  peace  and  a  civil  status.  Charle- 
magne defended  her  against  the  Saracens,  and  from  the 
combined  forces  of  paganism  in  his  wars  against  the  Saxons. 
The  conversion  of  the  Franks  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
began  in  the  courts  of  the  reigning  princes.  Catholic  mon- 
archy has  been  and  is  now  the  external  defender  of  the 
church, — under  God,  her  main  support ;  and  where  mon- 
archy has  been  weakened,  Catholicity  has  declined ;  where 
the  monarch  has  apostatized,  the  nation  has  apostatized  with 
him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  German  princes,  the  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  king  of  England.  There 
w^ere  republics  in  the  middle  ages,  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
and  Florence,  &c.,  but  these  republics  in  their  glory  were 
sorry  friends  of  the  papacy." 

"  Yet  better  friends  than  were  the  greater  part  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  France,  of  England,  or 
of  Spain,"  replied  Father  John.  "Indeed,  there  were  times 
Avhen  the  papacy  had  no  human  power  on  which  it  could 
rely  to  defend  its  independence,  but  the  republicans  of 
Italy.  But  for  them,  humanly  speaking,  the  Hohenstaufen 
would  have  absorbed  the  spiritual  power  in  the  temporal, 
and  revived  the  old  pagan  order  of  Rome,  under  which 
Caesar  was  at  once  emperor,  sovereign  pontiff,  and  God. 
Constantino  did  little  for  the  church  but  undo  the  iniquity 
of  his  predecessors;  Charlemagne  did  nobly,  I  grant,  but 
his  successors  in  France  and  Germany  are  answerable  in  great 
part  for  the  Greek  schism,  besides  other  incalculable  evils 
to  religion.  The  nations  tliat  were  first  converted  after  the 
example  or  through  the  influence  of  their  princes  have  for 
the  most  part  apostatized  ;  only  those  nations,  unless  Ireland 
be  an  exception,  that  were  fertilized  by  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs and  evangelized  by  the  humble  missionary,  are  Catho- 
lic to-day.  It  is  a  bastard  Catholicity  that  is  taken  from 
the  prince,  and  given  up  at  his  bidding.     Not  to  princes^ 
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but  to  lniml)K'  lisli(»niH'ii,  was  «^iv('n  t.lic  coiiiinaiul  to  cvan 
y:(.'-lizo  the  nations,  aiul  they  liave  injured  more  than  they 
have  Borveil  religion  by  assuming  to  themselves  spiritual 
functions.  The  best  service  they  can  render  to  religion  is 
to  maintain  \n\u'c  and  justice  in  tlieir  realms,  and  leave  re- 
ligion live  under  the  managt'incnt  of  those  to  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  commits  the  spiritual  authority." 

'*But,''  rejoined  Winslow,  ''if  there  is  no  incompatibility 
between  ratholicity  and  repid)licanism,  how  haj)[)ens  it  that 
all  through  Kurope  the  enemies  of  monarcliy  are  the  ene- 
mies of  tlie  church,  and  the  stanch  defenders  of  the  church, 
like  Louis  Veuillot,  are  at  the  same  time  stanch  defenders 
of  monarchy  ? " 

"  That  is  is  a  question,"  added  De  Bonneville,  "  that  I 
should  like  to  have  Father  John  answer.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  European  liberals  are  anti-Catholic. 
They  were  so  in  the  old  French  revolution  ;  they  were  so 
in  1848 ;  they  are  still  more  so  in  1857.  They  drove  the 
Holy  Father  out  of  Rome,  and  they  would  overthrow  the 
]xipal  government  again  to-morrow,  were  it  not  for  the 
troops  which  France  generously  sustains  in  the  Holy  City." 

"  One  extreme,"  rephed  Father  John,  "  begets  another. 
Catholics  have  an  infallible  church,  that  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  teaches  infallibly  the  truth  in  faith  and 
morals,  but  they  are  not  themselves  infallible.  The  first 
thing  for  a  convert  to  learn  is  that  not  all  that  is  done  by 
Catholics  is  Catholic,  and  the  fact  that  we  find  them  wedded 
to  this  or  that  political  regimen  is  no  proof  that  it  is  a  regi- 
men for  which  Catholicity  has  any  special  affinity.  The 
church  recognizes  every  legal  government,  whatever  its 
form,  and  teaches  her  children  to  demean  themselves  as 
loj'al  citizens  or  subjects.  She  prescribes  and  proscribes 
no  particular  form  of  government.  But  Catholics,  not  as 
Catholics,  but  as  men,  may  have,  as  other  men,  their  prefer- 
ences, and  may  support  their  preferences  against  all  con- 
testants. 

''  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  absolute  mon- 
archy became  the  ruling  order  throughout  nearly  all  Eu- 
rope, in  Catholic  as  w^ell  as  Protestant  states.  There  were 
rebellions  against  it,  indeed,  in  Spain,  France,  and  England 
— in  France  in  favor  of  the  nobility,  in  Spain  and  England 
in  favor  of  the  commons;  but  they  were  suppressed,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  absolute  monarchy 
had  gained  the  victory.     C^sarism,  unless  Great  Britain 
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and  Holland  be  an  exception,  was  triumphant,  under  the 
hegemony  of  France.  A  reaction  against  this  in  favor  of 
liberty  could  not  fail  to  follow.  The  triumph  of  monarchy 
was  followed  by  general  corruption  of  manners  and  morals 
in  tlie  courts  and  upper  classes,  while  the  peasantry  were 
ground  down  with  exorbitant  and  still  more  vexatious 
taxes,  despised  by  the  privileged  classes  and  neglected  by  the 
government,  which  neglected  almost  every  one  of  its  duties, 
except  that  of  imposing  and  collecting  taxes.  Moreover, 
monarchy  had  under  Louis  XIY.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
persecuted  the  Huguenots,  interfered  in  the  Jansenistic 
quarrels,  and  thus  excited  against  it,  wherever  it  professed 
to  be  Catholic,  and  especially  in  France,  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  the  whole  heretical  and,  non-Catholic  world. 
Hence  the  movement  in  behalf  of  liberty  assumed  an  anti- 
Catholic  character,  under  the  lead  of  the  bitter  but  able 
enemies  of  Catholicity.  Being  directed  against  the  church 
and  monarchy  at  the  same  time,  sincere  and  earnest  Catho- 
lics were  in  a  measure  forced  to  make  common  cause  with 
monarchy,  to  uphold  despotism,  and  to  denounce  the  liberal 
movement. 

"  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1789,  the 
Catliolic  party  could  do  no  better  than  to  prove  themselves 
royalists,  and  link  the  defence  of  the  altar  with  that  of  the 
throne  ;  but  the  consequence  of  their  doing  so  has  placed 
Catholics  in  dependence  on  the  sovereigns  as  defenders  and 
protectors  of  the  church,  and  deprived  them,  on  pain  of 
being  forced  to  join  the  liberals  against  their  church,  of  all 
freedom  to  oppose  absolutism,  and  given  the  liberals  an  ap- 
parent reason  for  opposing  the  church  as  the  ally  of 
despotism.  In  fact,  it  has  become,  through  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, very  nearly  impossible  to  defend  religion 
without  defending  ceesarism,  or  to  oppose  caesarism  without 
opposing  Catholicity.  " 

"Father  John,  I  believe,  is  correct  in  his  facts,"  remarked 
De  Bonneville,  "  but  I  cannot  accept  his  inferences.  The 
progress  of  European  society  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  monarchy;  monarchy  is  in  civil  society  what  the  papacy 
is  in  the  ecclesiastical  society.  The  men  who  had  developed 
modern  monarchy  from  the  barbarian  chieftainship,  and 
made  it  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  state,  were 
Cat li olios,  and  we  must  suppose  that  in  doing  it  they  acted 
from  conviction,  not  from  mere  policy,  and  that  in  defend- 
ing it  at  one  time  against  the  papacy,  at  another  time  against 
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tlie  n()l)le8  or  over«^ro\vn  hurons,  or,  at  wtill  juiotlier,  af^uiiiHt 
the  commons,  they  acted  in  accordance  with  their  rcli^^ious 
as  wi'll  as  with  their  ])ohtical  views.  They  really  believed 
that  the  interests  of  the  throne  and  the  altar  were  insc^par- 
ai)ly  connected,  and  that  not  accidentally  ordy,  hut  in  the 
nature  of  thinu^s,  an  attack  upon  the  one  is  an  attack  on  the 
other.  The  European  (Catholics  did  hut  follow  tlniir  r('Iii:;ion 
as  well  as  their  loyalty  in  rallyini^  around  the  throne,  aiid 
placing;  themselves  nnder  the  lead  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign  against  the  liberals,  the  smis-culottes^  the  Jaco])in8, 
who  were  tlie  sworn  enemies  of  both.  " 

'MVhat  the  liberals  wanted  was  not  liberty,"  added 
AVinslow, ''  but  license.  They  were  impatient  of  all  restraint, 
whether  civil  or  religious.  They  were  warring  equally 
against  religion  and  society,  and  no  man  who  regarded  either 
could  do  otherwise  than  ojipose  them." 

"  All  that  is  easily  said,"  remarked  Diefenbacli ;  "  but  the 
inner  life  of  the  age  was  developing  itself  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  and  true  wisdom  would  have  taught  the  Catholic 
party  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  and  that  to  place  ex- 
ternal obstacles  in  its  way  would  only  tend  to  give  it  a  false 
and  unnatural  direction.  It  was  the  unwisdom  of  the 
sovereigns,  wdio  mistook  their  own  power  and  the  spirit  of 
their  times,  that  gave  to  the  liberal  party  their  infidel  ten- 
dency, and  the  union  of  the  Catholic  with  the  monarchical 
cause  could  only  strengthen  that  tendency.  The  old  forms 
of  political  organization,  the  cut  and  dried  formulas  of  the 
schools,  the  puerile  and  absurd  conventionalisms  of  the 
times,  restrained  the  workings  of  the  interior  spirit,  and  pre- 
vented the  growth  and  expression  of  the  deeper  life  of  men. 
The  whole  system  which  had  grown  up  tended  to  make  life 
external  and  mechanical,  to  dwarf  the  intellect,  to  check 
the  growth  of  free,  manly  thought,  and  to  hinder  the  free 
movements  of  the  heart  and  soul.  Society  had  lost  its 
naturalness,  had  become  artificial,  and  life  was  losing  itself 
in  outward  forms.  The  living  principle  of  Christianity 
could  no  longer  work  through  those  forms ;  it  was  too  large 
for  them,  and  must  break  them  or  be  broken  by  them.  If 
it  could  not  work  Avith  monarchy  and  the  ecclesiastical 
society,  it  would  work  without  them,  or,  if  necessary,  even 
against  them.  Your  Richelieus,  Mazarins,  Louises,  Bossuets, 
and  others,  who  managed  affairs  for  church  and  state  in 
France,  were  blind  to  the  real  wants  of  their  age,  gave  to  the 
Catholic  mind  a  false  direction,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
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destructive  movements  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
overlooked  or  wa»red  against  the  deeper  instincts  of  the 
Christian  soul,  and  constituted,  or  labored  to  constitute,  a 
system  of  things  that  made  it  in  the  following  century 
ahnost  impossible  to  defend  the  cause  of  legitimate  freedom 
in  tlie  nominally  Catholic  world  without  seeming  to  oppose 
the  wliole  Christian  religion.  The  liberal  party  erred  in 
identifying  liberty  with  infidelity,  as  the  governmental  party 
evved  in  identifying  religion  with  monarchy  and  absolute 
power.  Yet  these  liberals  were  not  so  totally  depraved  as 
our  friends  Winslow  and  De  Bonneville  would  have  us 
believe.  At  bottom  they  had  something  good,  something 
right,  inspired  by  true  religion,  and  4;he  governments  and 
sincere  Catholics  should  have  seen  it  in  time,  separated  it 
from  the  false  and  the  evil  with  which  it  was  associated,  and 
freely  and  frankly  accepted  it." 

"  The  church,"  added  Father  John,  "  never  errs,  or  fails 
to  understand  the  wants  or  the  movements  of  the  times  ; 
but  she  has  to  deal  with  men  as  she  finds  them.  It  is  no  re- 
proach to  her  that  in  matters  of  human  policy  Catholics  are 
as  blind  or  as  short-sighted  as  other  folk,  for  she  has  never 
Jiad  the  complete  and  entire  training  of  any  people.  She 
is  not  of  the  w^orld,  but  is  placed  in  the  world,  and  must 
deal  with  men  rrtore  humano.  Human  nature  with  its  vir- 
tues and  infirmities  remains  in  all  men,  in  Catholics  as  well 
as  in  non-Catholics.  The  great  error  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lations of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
was  in  suffering  the  sovereigns  to  place  the  civil  government 
al)Ove  the  church,  the  temporal  power  above  the  spiritual. 
They  found  Catholic  princes  their  external  support  against 
the  declared  enemies  of  the  church,  and  they  forgot  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes/ 
They  yielded  everything  to  their  sovereigns,  and  instead  of.' 
resisting,  aided  them  in  their  attempts  to  grasp  absolute 
power.  They  relied  on  the  temporal  sovereigns  to  take  care 
of  the  interests  of  religion  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
state,  and  naturally  regarded  opposition  to  the  sovereign  as 
alike  rebellion  against  the  state  and  the  church.  Hence  they 
became  unable  to  perceive  any  thing  good  in  the  party  clam- 
oring for  freedom.  At  least  this  was  true  of  the  majority 
of  the  dignified  clergy  and  of  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
Finding  themselves  in  the  ruling  party,  and  the  recipients 
of  the  favor  of  the  court,  they  forgot  the  poorer  and  more 
numerous  classes,  and  pursued  blindly  the  rash  policy  of  re- 
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sifitinijij  aloiii;  with  iiiiK^h  error  tho  really  jiiHt  deinandrt  of  the 
lilKjral  party. 

''  The  s()vtM-(Mi::iis  of  luirope  liavo  availed  theniR(;lveH  of 
this  })()litical  Mmi«ler  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  while  they 
liavo,  through  the  eonecssionsof  Catliolics,  kept  their  eontrol 
of  Catholic  interi^sts,  they  have  asserted  their  inde|)endenc!e 
of  the  (^atholie  party.  No  Enrojiean  sovereign  fears  any 
o[)position  on  the  part  of  Catholies  as  sueh,  while  the 
(^atholics  in  every  Catholic  country  are  dependent  on  the 
sovereiii^n  to  defend  tluMU  from  the  irreli<]^ionsniovenicntB  of 
the  liberals.  lie  is  therefore  not  obliged  to  keep  terms 
with  them,  tliougli  they  are  oblisfed  as  they  love  their 
religion  to  keep  terms  with  liim.  He  plays  them  off  ai^ainst 
the  socialists,  or  the  socialists  against  them,  as  it  snits  his 
purpose.  Hence  we  find  them  without  indej^endent  weight 
in  countries  where  they  are,  nominally  at  least,  the  over- 
whelming majority.  In  France  less  than  a  million  of  the 
population,  out  of  thirty-six  millions,  belong  to  other  re- 
ligions than  the  Catholic,  and  yet  Catholic  interests  as  such 
have  not  the  slightest  weight  with  the  government.  The 
emperor  may  outrage  the  Catholic  conscience  to  aay  extent 
lie  pleases,  and  even  gain  in  strength  and  popularity  by  so 
doing.  The  press  is  free  to  attack  in  the  most  blasphemous 
manner  every  thing  the  Catholic  holds  dear  or  sacred,  while 
it  is  sure  to  be  visited  w4th  a  luarning  if  it  presumes  to  as- 
sert the  independence  of  the  church  and  to  vindicate  the 
freedom  of  religion.  Under  the  constitutional  government 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  republic  of  1848,  Catholics  could 
speak  freely,  and  boldly  and  energetically  assert  the  rights  of 
the  church  ;  but  now  there  is  no  freedom,  except  to  eulogize 
the  emperor,  the  empress,  and  the  imperial /•^^^mf,  and  such 
men  as  Louis  Yeuillot  think  the  only  way  to  serve  religion 
is  to  separate  it  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  cause  of  lib- 
eralism, and  link  it  to  the  car  of  triumphant  despotism,  while 
they  are  absolutely  impotent  to  impose  the  slightest  restraint 
on  the  despot. " 

Conversation  II. 

*'  I  cannot  understand  Father  John's  spite,"  remarked 
Winslow,  "  against  Louis  Yeuillot,  the  most  intrepid  de- 
fender of  Catholicity  i-n  Europe.  I  should  naturally  sup- 
pose him  a  man  after  his  own  heart.  He  is  a  high-toned 
papist,  a  bold  and  earnest  ultramontane,  a  fearless  defender  of 
those  very  things  in  ecclesiastical  history  which  timid  Cath- 
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olics  seek  to  conceal  or  to  explain  away — a  straight-forward 
journalist,  wlio  fixes  his  eye  on  the  right  and  pursues  it 
steadily  in  spite  of  friend  or  foe." 

"  With  Louis  Yeuillot  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing  to  do," 
answered  Father  John.  "  I  owe  him  no  spite  and  only  wish 
him  well.  He  is,  as  a  Catholic  journalist,  a  power,  and  a 
power  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  Ilis  journal  has  acquired 
an  influence  over  the  Catholic  mind  of  France  and  elsewhere, 
that  I  believe  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion." 

"  It  seems  to  me.  Father  John,"  interposed  De  Bonne- 
ville, ^  that  if  it  were  so,  the  French  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
especially  the  pope,  would  detect  the  fact,  and  caution  the 
faithful  against  it.  Are  you  likely  to  be  better  informed, 
to  be  sharper  sighted,  and  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
religion  than  they  ? " 

"  Your  ai'gwinentum  ad  verecundiam^'^  answered  Father 
John,  "  admits  no  reply,  and  if  insisted  on  puts  an  end  to 
all  discussion.  The  tfnivers  is  not  a  dogma  of  faith ;  it  is 
not  the  Holy  See,  nor  an  integral  institution  of  the  church  ; 
and  whether  its  policy  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  relig- 
ion, I  suppose  is  an  open  question,  on  which  I  am  free  to 
express  my  honest  opinions,  without  offending  either  the 
pope  or  the  French  bishops  and  clergy.  To  a  great  extent 
it  leads  the  Catholic  mind  of  Europe,  because  it  appeals  to 
its  fear  of  liberalism,  its  dread  of  socialism,  and  its  tradi- 
tional devotion  to  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  on  the  winning 
side,  and  defends  not  a  noble  though  a  lost  cause,  but  a 
triumphant  despotism.  It  opposes,  too,  mueii  that  is  really 
bad,  really  dangerous  both  to  society  and  the  church,  and  so 
far  really  deserves  the  support  of  Catholics.  But  I  do  not 
like  its  spirit,  which  lacks  breadth  and  discrimination.  It 
is  often  able,  and  furnishes  many  admirable  essays  on  sub- 
jects of  great  importance ;  but  it  has  a  fanatical  hatred  of 
parliamentary  government,  and  fails  to  be  fair,  honorable, 
and  just  to  its  friends." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,"  interposed  Diefenbach, 
''  that  the  Univers  represents  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
larger  number  of  European  Catholics.  Catholics  of  Europe 
have  suffered  immensely  from  revolutionists,  and  naturally 
wedded  to  order  and  averse  to  all  public  agitation,  they 
honestly  conclude  that  the  real  interests  of  society  and  the 
church  require  them  to  rally  around  the  government  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  power.  In  1848  the  governments 
were  too  weak,  and  for  the  moment  were  obliged  to  yield 
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to  \]\v  mol).  (^nlcr  lias  Ix'en  rcslorccl  and  peace  inaiiitaiiu'(i 
only  \)y  stri'iii!;tlK'niii;j^  tlie  i:;(>verninciit  and  array  in «;  it  a/^ainet 
tlio  revolutionists." 

*^  Very  true,"  replied  Fatli(;r  John.  "  I>ut  tlic  weakness 
of  the  ixoviM'nnuMits  in  1S4S  arose  j)r(H'is(dy  from  the  faet 
that  they  had  neji;Iected  to  march  with  the  scMitiment  of 
their  respective  nations,  and  had  failed  to  use  thoir  thirty 
years  of  peace  to  iJ^ive  the  nations  constitutions  in  harmony 
at  once  with  the  riijjhts  of  the  people  and  the  stahility  of 
power.  Their  present  policy  is  to  render  their  power  more 
ahsolute,  and  by  more  rii^id  measures  of  repression  to  keep 
down  all  op])osition.  This  j^olicy  may  do  in  moments  of 
actual  rel)ellion,  if  it  can  be  carried  out,  but  it  will  not  do 
for  the  governments  of  Europe  to  rely  on  it  as  their  per- 
manent policy.  The  system  of  repression  will  fail  in  the 
most  critical  moments,  and  no  government  is  stable  that 
sustains  itself  only  by  its  army.  The  real  and  ever-grow- 
ing public  sentiment  of  Europe  is  opposed  to  absolutism, 
and  that  sentiment  you  cannot  change.  You  may  sup]>ress 
for  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  perhaps  years,  its  expression  ; 
but  it  exists,  and  is  every  day  gathering  strength,  and  at  a 
moment  when  the  governments  least  expect  it,  it  will  break 
out  with  resistless  force,  and  iill  the  whole  earth  with  terror. 
Certain  that  the  policy  of  repression  cannot,  in  the  long 
run,  be  a  successful  policy,  I  am  opposed  to  those  one-eyed 
and  short-sighted  publicists  w4io  would  commit  Catholicity 
to  its  keeping,  and  involve  Catholic  interests  in  its  main- 
tenance. The  revolution  is  not  ended,  and  it  is  perfectly 
idle  to  dream  of  extinguishing  it  by  armed  force.  The 
Catholic  should  feel  certain  of  this,  and  do  his  best 
to  guard  against  a  new  outbreak  by  removing  the  cause. 
Catholicity  is  not  needed  to  sustain  ccesarism,  and  it  cannot 
do  it  effectually,  because  between  it  and  caesarism  there  is 
an  innate  incompatibility,  and  Catholics  when  they  attempt 
to  do  it,  do  not  and  cannot  carry  with  them  the  force  of 
their  religion.  They  are  as  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks. 
But  it  is  needed  by  the  liberals,  because  an  infidel  republic, 
with  or  without  monarchy,  can  never  sustain  itself  in  Cath- 
olic Europe.  It  would  lack  the  essential  element  of  order, 
and  degenerate  at  once  into  demagogie  and  anarchy.  The 
true  policy  of  the  Catholic  who  looks  to  the  real  interests  of 
both  religion  and  society,  is  to  labor  to  detach  liberty  from 
its  present  unnatural  alliance  with  infidelity,  and  the  Catho- 
lic cause  from  its  present  forced  alliance  with  csesarism,  so 
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as  to  prove  to  tlie  world  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  social 
order  without  despotism,  and  liberty  witliout  infidelitj  or 
rejection  of  the  church.  The  liberals  of  Europe  cannot  be 
brought  back  to  the  church  so  long  as  they  suppose  return- 
ing to  her  communion  involves  their  submission  to  csesar- 
ism,  or  political  absolutism, — except  by  a  miracle  of  divine 
grace,  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  expect.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, the  thing  is  impossible." 

'•  You  would  have  Catholics  join  the  opposition,  and  get 
up  a  revolution  then?"  asked  Winslow. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Father  John,  "  yet  they  might 
as  consistently  make  common  cause  with  the  liberals  as  with 
the  despots.  I  am  no  revolutionist,  but  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  Catholicity,  though  given  solely  in 
reference  to  spiritual  good,  to  work  out  all  needed  social 
and  political  refonns,  wdien  Catholics  will  take  their  cue 
from  the  church  instead  of  the  secular  order,  and  be  willing 
to  apply  the  principles  of  their  religion  to  the  state  and 
society.  All  I  ask  of  my  European  brethren  is  not  to  sus- 
tain despotism,  or  to  condemn  liberty  or  free  government  in 
the  name  of  Catholicity, — not  to  attack  in  season  and  out  of 
season  constitutional  or  representative  government,  not  to 
decry  and  do  their  best  to  render  odious  every  prominent 
man  among  its  friends,  and  finally  not  to  labor  to  form  a 
public  opinion  favorable  only  to  absolutism.  To  a  fearful 
extent  Catholicity  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  population,  even 
of  Catholic  countries,  and  Europe  is,  I  was  about  to  s^y, 
more  Voltairian  than  Catholic.  What  may  be  called  public 
opinon,  is  at  least  uncatholic,  and  nowhere  is  the  Catholic 
cause  the  popular  cause,  or  that  which  kindles  the  enthu- 
siasm and  calls  forth  the  eneri^^etic  activity  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  It  never  will  be  the  popular  cause  so  long  as 
the  more  influential  Catholics  in  Catholic  countries  exert 
tliemselves  only  in  behalf  of  authority.  The  reason  why 
the  European  liberals  are  almost  universally  anti-Catholic  is 
not  to  be  set  down  exclusively  to  their  w^ickedness  and 
licentiousness.  Catholics — not  Catholicity — themselves  are 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  it,  and  might  without  prov- 
inirin  anv  desfree  unfaithful  to  their  reliicion,  or  deficient  in 
true  loyalty,  do  much  to  render  them  less  hostile  to  the 
church.  They  have  some  trutli  and  justice  on  their  side,  or 
else  they  could  not  sustain  themselves  as  they  do,  though 
thev  certainlv  have  at  the  same  time  ^reat  and  most  mis- 
chievous  errors.     Yet  Catholics  in  their  controversies  with 
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tlicin  and  opposition  to  tlieni  liiivo  not,  it  ficcms  to  mo,  been 
always  disposed  to  concedo  tliom  the  trntli  and  jnsticcj  tlioy 
really  1kiv(\  and  have  not  shown  thcnistilves  as  ready  to  ac- 
cept and  (U'fend  their  canse,  so  far  as  true  and  just,  as  they 
were  bound  in  sound  policy  and  by  their  reIi<(ion  to  liavo 
done.  They  have  8t)nietinies  denounced  where  they  shoulj 
have  reasoned,  and  silenced  their  ar«;uni(Mits  by  autlx^rity 
instead  of  solid  ivasons.  This  has  driven  them  fartlier  than 
they  orio;inally  intended,  and  provoked  a  hostility  towards 
Catholicity  they  did  not  in  the  heixinninjj:  entertain.  I  re- 
spect and  uphold  lei>;itiniate  authority  with  my  whole  heart 
and  stren2;th,  but  I  have  observed  that  holy  popes  and 
saintly  prelates  never  bring  forward  their  authority  till  the 
appeal  to  reason  and  conscience  has  failed.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  abandon  all  European  liberals  to  Satan,  and  to  despair 
of  all  efforts  to  recall  them,  or  at  least  the  larger  portion  of 
them,  to  milder  and  juster  feelings  towards  the  church. 
I  would  even  stretch  a  point  and  go  out  of  my  way  to  con- 
vince them  that  Catholicity  treats  them  with  more  forbear- 
ance than  does  a  certain  class  of  Catholic  publicists,  and  that 
her  sympathies  are  with  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  her 
predilections  are  for  freedom." 

"  But  you  seem  to  me,  Father  John,"  said  De  Bonneville, 
^^  to  be  merely  advocating  the  movement  commenced  in  France 
by  La  Mennais,  and  which  you  are  aw^are  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Gregory  XYI." 

"I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  advocating  any  thing  the 
church  has  condemned  in  La  Mennais.  S'ot  all  that  La 
Mennais  said  was  false,  or  all  he  proposed  was  w^rong.  His 
philosophy  was  unsound,  and  I  do  not  hold  it ;  he  required 
the  church  to  place  herself  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  opposition  to  the  sovereigns,  and  raise,  as  it  were, 
democracy  to  an  article  of  faith.  I  do  no  such  thing^.  I 
ask  neither  the  church  nor  the  people.  Catholic  or  non-Cath- 
olic, to  make  war  on  the  kings  and  emperors  of  Europe.  I 
do  not  ask  her  to  break  her  concordats  with  the  sovereigns, 
and  to  cut  herself  loose  from  all  connection  with  the  state. 
I  am  not  myself  a  democrat  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  or  opposed  to  monarchy  where  it  is  the  legitimate 
order.  There  is  no  government  in  Europe,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  its  subjects,Cktholicor  non-Catholic,  are  not  bound 
to  obey,  and  defend  if  attacked  by  violence.  The  point 
with  me  is  not  there.  I  wish  Catholics,  as  politicians  and 
-Statesmen,  to  accept  the  great   principles  of   justice   and 
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equity  recognized  by  their  religion,  insisted  on  by  the  great 
doctors  of  the  church,  and  labor  in  a  legal  and  loyal  way  to 
restrict  the  temporal  authority  within  their  limits,  and  to- 
recover  for  the  nation  the  ricjhts  which  monarchy  in  the- 
sixteenth  and  sev^enteenth  centuries  during  the  great  re- 
ligious wars  usurped.  Monarchy  has  concentrated  in  itself 
powers  once  held  by  the  papacy,  the  nobility,  and  the  com- 
mons, and  has  thus  become  too  strong  for  freedom,  and  I 
would  gradually,  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment,  restore- 
these  powers  to  the  rightful  owner.  What  I  ask  of  Cath- 
olics everywhere  is,  to  aid  in  the  growth  and  efficiency 
of  this  public  sentiment,  that  they  discriminate  in  the  de- 
mands and  theories  of  liberals  what  is  true,  just,  and  prac- 
ticable, and  frankly  accept  it,  and  use  tlieir  influence  in  a 
loyal  way  to  gain  it  a  legal  recognition  and  guaranty. 

"No  one  can  have  studied  history,  and  comprehended  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  without  perceiving  that  society 
in  Europe  is  undergoing,  nay,  since  the  epoch  of  Luther's 
rebellion  has  been  undergoing,  a  deep  and  radical  trans- 
formation. The  old  order  of  the  middle  ages  has  been  de- 
molished ;  and  the  absolute  monarchy  which  succeeded  it, 
and  wliich  maintains  by  its  army  only  a  fitful  and  even 
artificial  existence,  cannot  endure,  unless  Europe  is  doomed 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Asiatic  world,  and  lapse  into 
a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  A  radical  social  change  is  tak- 
ing place,  which  renders  the  permanent  and  healthy  exist- 
ence of  the  old  order  impracticable,  if  not  undesirable.  I 
say  not  that  this  change  is  a  progress — I  say  not  that  it 
promises  us  any  thing  better  for  the  world  than  we  before 
had ;  but  I  do  say,  that  it  is  too  late  to  oppose  it  with  per- 
manent success,  and  by  opposing  it,  Catholics  practically 
place  themselves  in  the  attitude,  under  a  temporal  point  of 
view,  towards  the  new  order  springing  up,  assumed  by  the 
old  pagan,  world  of  Rome  towards  the  new  Christian  world 
that  was  forming  in  its  bosom,  and  will  inevitably  underga 
a  defeat.  What  I  ask  is,  that  European  Catholics  take 
pains  not  to  involve  the  interests  of  their  religion  in  the  fate 
of  that  old  superannuated  order,  and  prepare  themselves  to 
accept  the  new  state  of  things  that  is  springing  up,  and  to 
turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  religion." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Winslow.  "  that  Father  John 
is  recommending  Catholics  to  compromise  with  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  The  church  is  immutable  and  immovable.  It 
is  for  her  to  govern  the  spirit  of  the  world,  not  to  succuml> 
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to  it,  or  to  bt»  jj^ov'tTiUMl  by  it.  Slio  cannot  clia!)*^*'  rh  tlio 
worKl  cliuni^os,  hut  nnist  lui  always  thu  same  in  all  tini(,'8 
and  places.  She  represents  tin*  divine  eletnt^nt  in  hninari 
soei(^ty,  and  is  ivstahilshed  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
<livint»  law  in  human  alVairs.  SIk;  can  make  no  compromise 
with  the  world." 

"Very  true,"  rejoined  Father  Jolm,  "hut!  am  asjkin<^ 
for  no  change  in  the  church,  in  her  doi^mas,  her  morals,  her 
-constitution,  her  policy,  or  her  mode  of  (lealin<r  with  indi- 
viduals or  nations.  She  is  infallihU;  and  holy,  and  never 
orrs  in  her  policy  any  more  than  in  her  doicnias.  (rod  for- 
bid that  I  should  ask  of  her  any  modification  of  her  ))rin- 
cijiles  or  policy,  or  any  compromise  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
I  am  not,  in  my  remarks,  speaking  of  the  church,  nor  even 
of  Catholics  under  their  spiritual  relations.  I  am  speaking 
of  Catholics  only  under  their  temporal  relations,  of  their 
conduct  only  in  relation  to  the  secular  order.  In  most 
Catholic  states,  I  find  them  wedded  to  what  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  day  the  party  of  the  past,  and  losing  their 
Catholicity  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  party  of  the 
future.  1  ou  lind  them,  if  not  affected  more  or  less  by  un- 
belief, poring  over  the  dead  past,  living  on  their  traditions, 
exploring  catacombs,  deciphering  half  obliterated  inscrip- 
tions, and  writing  history,  as  if  they  had  no  sense  of  the 
present,  no  hope  of  the  future.  They  seem  to  give  up  the 
present  and  the  future  to  Caesar  and  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  to  feel  that  the  most  glorious  epoch  of  Cath- 
olicity has  passed  away.  They  are  without  influence  in 
affairs.  France,  with  her  thirty-live  millions  of  nominal 
Catholics,  is  governed  by  the  non-Catholic  mind,  as  much  so 
as  our  own  country.  In  Xaples,  the  monarchical  rather 
than  the  Catholic  mind  governs.  In  Austria,  the  emperor 
would  seem  to  have  a  regard  for  Catholic  interest,  but  the 
Austrian  bureaucracy  is  Voltairian,  and  Catholics  as  such 
have  very  little  if  any  weight  in  the  administration.  So 
in  all  Catholic  countries.  The  governing  mind  is  non-Cath- 
olic. Even  in  Belgium,  where  the  great  majority  are  Cath- 
olic, the  effective  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  non-Catholic 
or  anti-Catholic  minorit3\  These  are  facts  which  are,  no 
doubt,  unpleasant  to  Catholic  ears,  but  facts  they  are,  and 
it  is  idle  for  us  to  seek  to  conceal  them  or  to  explain  them 
away.  The  non-Catholic  world  know  them  better  than  we 
do,  and  find  in  them  their  only  eft'ective  argument  against 
us.     Count  Cavour,  the  elder,  is  pious,  said  to  be  a  good 
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Catliolic,  but  without  talent,  force,  or  energy  ;  his  younger 
brother  is  prime  minister  of  Sardinia,  an  able  statesman, 
but  a  sorry  Catholic." 

"  But  our  Lord  did  not  come  to  found  a  temporal  king- 
dom," said  Winslow,  "  and  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  ear- 
nest and  humble  followers  in  courts  or  the  high  places  of  the 
state.  Tlie  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  is  that  of  self-denial, 
humility,  prayer,  mortification,  and  detachment  from  the 
w^orld.  It  stifles  worldly  ambition,  gives  men  a  distaste  for 
affairs,  and  a  relish  only  for  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
The  true  Catholic  does  not  live  for  this  world  ;  he  with- 
draws from  it,  and  devotes  all  his  time  and  thought  to  the 
only  really  important  thing,  the  saving  of  his  soul." 

''  TJie  Catholic,"  added  O'Flanagan,  "  takes  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  and  has  learned,  in  whatever  state  he  finds 
himself,  therewith  io  be  content.  Why  bother  one's  head 
with  affairs,  as  though  the  government  of  the  world  was 
intrusted  to  our  hands,  and  there  was  no  God  to  take  care 
of  it  or  of  us?  Let  us  leave  the  world  to  Providence. 
Providence  w411  take  care  of  religion,  of  the  church,  and  of 
society.  We  trouble  ourselves  unnecessarily,  and  think  the 
Lord  cannot  manage  his  own  affairs  without  our  assistance." 

"  And  yet,"  reptied  Father  John,  "  Mr.  O'Flanagan  is  a 
patriot,  and  is  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  liberation 
of  Ireland  from  the  oppression  of  England  and  the  Orange- 
men. I  understand  his  and  Mr.  Winslow's  arguments,  and 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  based  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Certainly  our  Lord  did  not  come  as  a  temporal  prince  to 
found  a  temporal  kingdom  ;  but  he  did  come  to  found  a 
church  which  should  teach  all  men  and  nations,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  gather  all  within  her  fold.  Temporal  govern- 
ment is  indispensable  to  individuals  and  society,  and  when ' 
a  whole  nation  becomes  Catholic,  in  whose  hands,  if  not  in 
those  of  Catholics,  is  the  government  to  be  placed  ?  Un- 
doubtedly, the  true  Catholic  subordinates  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions  to  eternal  good  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  re- 
ligion that  unfits  him  for  taking  an  active  and  effective  part 
in  temporal  affairs.  Our  Lord  did  not  give  us  a  religion  that 
unfitted  us  for  our  duties  as  men,  or  as  members  of  natural  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  peculiar  Catholic  virtues  only  render  one  all 
the  more  capable  of  discharging  them  wisely,  lionestly,  and 
faithfully.  There  is  no  incompatibility  between  humility  and 
magnanimity,  between  weakness  and  energy,  between  the  ab- 
sence of  worldly  ambition  and  the  presence  of  political  hones- 
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ty  and  ca])acMty.  Our  roH«^lon  roqiiircR  iis  to  he  children  in 
iimoc'i'iu'c,  hnt:it  th(i  smmic  tiinc  rcMjuircs  lus  to  he  men  in 
uiuliTstandiiii;.  It  di'taehus  uh  from  the  world,  l)ut  it  (h>eft 
not  t'orl)id  us  to  servo  the  true  interests  of  society  for  God's 
sake.  It  never  couhl  have  heen  the  intention  of  our  Lord 
to  u:ivo  us  a  rehi!,ion  wJiieh  wouhl  require  a  chiss  of  nori- 
Catliolics,  or  j)roud,  greedy  men  of  the  world  to  take  char^ii 
of  our  temporal  interests.  The  present  position  of  Cath- 
olics in  so-called  (Catholic  states,  is  not  imposed  upon  them 
hy  their  relii^ion,  and  it  is  not  the  elTectof  their  faith,  piety, 
(»r  spiritual-mindediu'ss.  It  is  the  result  of  social,  i)olitical, 
industrial,  and  connnercial  changes,  of  which  they  have 
not  heen  the  first  to  avail  themselves.  They  have  suiTered 
the  government  of  the  world  to  slip  from  their  hands,  and 
they  iind  themselves  now  deserted  by  the  active,  living 
world,  which,  by  going  on  without  them,  is  fast  hastening 
to  destruction." 

"  There  are,"  remarked  Diefenbach,  "  many  things  which 
were  good  in  their  time,  which  formerly  were  of  great  ser- 
vice to  religion,  and  to  which  the  churchmen  are  still  at- 
tached from  habit  of  routine,  and  half  identify  with  religion 
itself,  which  must  be  abandoned.  The  emperor  can  no 
longer  be  expected  to  shape  his  policy  in  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion. The  recent  recejition  of  Turkey,  the  leading  Ma- 
hometan power,  into  the  Euro])ean  family  of  nations,  proves 
that  political  Christendom  is  effaced  and  no  longer  exists. 
The  Christian  law  of  nations  has  been  abrogated  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  at  least  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  and  Christianity  and  Mahometanism  are 
lienceforth  to  be  rei^arded  as  standino^  on  the  same  les^al 
footing.  The  Chi'istian  empire  ceases  to  exist,  the  conse- 
cration of  nominally  Christian  kings  or  emperors  would  now 
be  an  anomaly,  nay  a  gross  absurdity.  Xo  sovereign  now,, 
on  acceding  to  the  throne,  assumes  any  Christian  obligation  ; 
even  Russia,  by  consenting  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  has  aban- 
doned her  Christian  claims,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 
holds  by  the  same  title  as  the  padishah  of  Constantinople. 
All  the  governments  that  were  parties  to  that  treaty  cease 
to  be  Christian  governments,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing thrown  oft'  the  Christian  law.  There  is  no  Christian 
government  in  the  world  now,  unless  it  be  Spain  and 
Kaples,  any  more  than  there  was  when  St.  Peter  established 
his  chair  at  Rome.  The  peace  of  1S56  has  delinitively 
changed  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  secular  authority, 
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and  compelled  her  henceforth  to  treat  all  secular  govern- 
ments as  simply  non-Catholic  ;  we  must,  therefore,  regard 
the  old  union  of  church  and  state  as  everywhere  dissolved, 
and  the  state  as  declaring,  in  principle,  that  it  is  no  longer 
bound  to  govern  according  to  the  Christian  law.  The  peace 
of  Westphalia  was  a  compromise ;  that  of  Vienna  was  a 
partial  return  to  the  Christian  state  ;  that  of  Paris  marks  the 
definitive  victory  of  the  secular  order,  and  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  empire  from  the  sacerdocy.  This  last 
peace  has  a  reach  wliich  few  have  suspected,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  total  effacement  of  the  order  founded  by 
Charlemagne.  It  places  all  religions,  Christianity,  Prot- 
estantism, Mahometanism,  Budhism,  all  the  various  forms 
of  gentilism,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  before  inter- 
national law,  and  henceforth  there  is  no  Christian  state,  no 
Christendom,  save  in  the  purely  spiritual  order.  All  state 
religions  or  ecclesiastical  establishments  become  an  inconse- 
quence, and  must  give  way  before  the  invincible  logic  of 
the  human  race.  J^o  state  that  adopts  the  principles  of  that 
treaty  and  the  new  principles  of  international  law  it  has  in- 
troduced, can  logically  or  consistently  recognize  any  religion 
Or  treat  with  any  religion  as  a  corporation,  as  a  power.  It 
can  guaranty  the  freedom  of  religion  only  in  guarantying 
that  of  the  citizen  or  the  subject." 

"  That  treaty  certainly  has  changed  in  principle  the  en- 
tire relation  which  has  heretofore  existed  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries between  the  church  and  the  state,  as  well  as  between 
Christian  and  infidel  powers,"  added  Father  John.  "  The 
public  law  of  Europe,  before  that  treaty,  extended  only  to 
Christian  powers ;  it  forbade  an  infidel  power  to  hold  a 
Christian  people  in  subjection,  and  authorized,  as  in  the 
crusades,  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  to  arm  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  against  the  infidel.  Christian  princes  had  the 
right  to  make  war  on  infidel  powers,  and  compel  them,  not 
to  embrace  the  Gospel,  but  to  receive  its  missionaries,  and 
to  permit  their  subjects  to  become  Christians  if  they  chose. 
This  right  is  abandoned  now,  and  the  right  of  the  padishah 
over  his  Christian  subjects  is  recognized  to  be  as  full  and  as 
complete  as  over  liis  Mahometan  subjects.  All  right  of  inter- 
ference for  the  protection  of  Christians  against  the  persecu- 
tions and  oppressions  inflicted  on  them  by  their  infidel  mas- 
ters is  now  disclaimed,  and  the  right  of  interference  now  is 
only  in  l)chalf  of  tlie  freedom  of  commerce.  I  regard  the 
treaty  of  Paris  as  a  solemn  declaration  by  the  great  powers  of 
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Europe  tliaf.  thoy  olliciully  ignore  the  Chrintijin  law,  and  are 
no  loiii^er  held  to  i^ovcni  as  (Christian  powern.  The  state 
henc'efortli  professes  no  religion,  and  rejects,  Jis  the  state,  all 
relii^ion  ;  henee  the  new  dan«^er  of  political  ahsoliitisni  to  re- 
ligious interests.  lu^liu^ion  can  now  be  free,  not  in  its  own 
rii;ht,  but  only  in  the  ri<:;ht  of  the  citizen  or  siii) jeet,  as  includ- 
ed in  the  number  of  his  privateer  personal  rii^hts.  Under  ab- 
solutism the  subject  has  no  ri«j^ht8,  and,  therefore,  under  abso- 
lutism the  church  has  and  can  have  no  freedom,  because  there 
is  no  freedom  of  the  citizen  or  subject  in  which  it  can  be  in- 
cluded. It  can  now  be  free  only  in  a  free  state,  a  state 
which  rccot^nizes  and  guaranties  to  all  its  members  the 
freedom  of  conscience  as  a  natural  and  inalienable  right. 
Whatever  was  the  duty  of  Catholics  before  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  there  can  be  no  question  now  that  it  is  to  labor  to 
•convert  the  European  governments,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
free  states.  Of  course  they  must  reject  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  the  red-republicans  and  the  insane  and  licen- 
tious theories  of  the  socialists,  but  they  must  in  other  re- 
spects, however  unpleasant  it  may  sound,  make  common 
cause  with  the  liberals." 

"  Father  John  seems  to  me,"  replied  O'Flanagan, "  to  push 
the  matter  too  far.  I  am  for  liberating  oppressed  national- 
ities, and  restoring  Ireland,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy  to 
their  national  independence,  but  I  see  not  why  the  church 
cannot  be  as  free  under  one  form  of  government  as  another, 
why  the  monarch  should  be  more  disposed  to  oppress 
the  church  than  would  be  the  people.  It  seems  to  me,  as 
I  have  often  heard  Father  John  himself  maintain,  that 
the  true  policy  is  to  seek  the  freedom  of  the  state  in  re- 
ligious guaranties,  not  the  freedom  of  religion  in  political 
guaranties." 

"  That,"  answered  Father  John,  "  in  one  sense  I  still 
maintain.  The  monarch  would  be  as  good  security  as  the 
people,  providing  that  he  held  his  throne  by  a  Christian 
tenure,  and  acknowledged  himself  bound  to  reign  as  a  Chris- 
tian king,  as  in  the  middle  ages ;  for  then  the  church,  as 
the  interpreter  and  judge  of  the  Christian  law,  would  be 
acknowledged  by  the  civil  law  to  be  supreme,  and  her 
canons  w^ould  bind  the  civil  courts.  If  the  king  infringed 
her  rights,  she  could  excommunicate  him,  and  deprive  him 
of  his  authority.  But  there  is  no  excommunicating  the 
sovereign  who  places  himself  as  sovereign  out  of  the  Cath- 
olic  communion,   and   the  church  cannot  deprive   a  king 
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that  does  not  hold  his  power  by  a  Christian  title.  She 
did  not  deprive  tlie  Tiornan  or  even  the  Greek  emperors. 
Caesar  is,  though  privately  a  Catholic,  now,  as  Caesar,  of  no 
religion,  and  is  therefore  in  his  official  character  not  under 
the  Christian  law,  but  outside  of  it,  and  his  title  remains 
legally  the  same,  whether  he  is  a  Mussulman  or  a  Gentoo. 
The  church  cannot  touch  him.  The  pope  may  indeed  ab- 
solve the  Catholic  subject  from  his  allegiance,  and  even  for- 
bid him  to  obey  his  orders,  but  this,  however  good  in  foro 
co7i8cienticB,  would  not  be  recognized  in  foro  exteriori^  and 
the  subject  would  be  liable  to  be  condemned  in  the  civil 
courts,  and  executed  as  a  traitor,  because  no  law  of  the  state 
recognizes  the  legal  authority  of  the  pope.  The  sovereigns 
of  Europe  have  rejected  the  old  European  law  so  far  as  it 
imposes  restrictions  on  the  temporal  power,  and  it  is  idle  for 
us  to  dream,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  of  reviving 
it.  Leave,  then,  the  sovereign  absolute  in  face  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  you  have  and  can  have  no  ground  on  which  you 
can  legally  or  constitutionally,  that  is,  in  the  civil  courts, 
assert  the  freedom  of  religion. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
have  adopted  on  one  side,  in  relation  to  the  church,  the 
American  system,  and  freed  themselves  from  all  obligation 
to  her  or  to  any  religion.  Whether  this  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  religion,  I  pretend  not  to  decide.  Much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  modern  world,  which  puts  trade  in  the  place 
of  the  church,  and  material  civilization  in  place  of  religion, 
and  whether  we  like  it  or  dislike  it,  we  cannot  help  ourselves. 
We  must  accept  it  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  it.  But,  if 
we  acquiesce  in  absolutism  emancipated  from  the  church, 
we  leave  our  religion  without  protection,  and  all  her  tem- 
poral interests  as  well  as  the  consciences  of  Catholics  at  the 
mercy  of  the  despot.  We  must  insist  on  carrying  out  the 
American  order,  in  the  respect  that  it  guaranties  individual 
liberty  and  entire  freedom  of  conscience,  as  w^ell  as  in  the 
respect  that  it  emancipates  power  from  its  obligation  to 
govern  as  a  Christian  power;  so  that  the  civil  courts  will  be 
legally  obliged  to  protect  the  church,  because  obliged  to 
protect  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  or  subject,  as  is  the  case  in 
this  countrj^,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
O' Flanagan  will  sec,  then,  w^hy  I  so  earnestly  insist  on  con- 
stitutional guaranties  for  freedom  in  opposition  to  the  new- 
fan«j:led  cn?sarism,  defended  bv  Louis  Yeuillot  and  a  certain 
number  of  Fi-eufh  and  other  Catholics. 
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"  I  regard  it  aa  certain  that  lioiicofortli  tlio  dnirrli  can 
coinit  (HI  no  pn^tiH'tion,  as  a  cliun'h,  from  the  civil  power, — 
tliat  she  will,  v.w.w  in  ('atliolic  coiintricH,  soon  ixr  (•oiiijx'lied 
to  stand  bofore  the  state  on  a  footin^ij  of  ecinality  with  Prot- 
estantism, ^raliomctanism,  (lentooism,  or  any  otlu^r  form  of 
reli«:;ion  or  no  rclii»;ion,  and  to  rely  solely  on  her  own  intrin- 
sic divinity  and  ex(*ellence.  She  has,  like  all  other  relii^ions, 
to  throw  herself  into  the  great  current  of  modern  life,  and 
strni::i;lo  as  best  slie  may,  askini^  and  receivini:^  no  special 
favor  or  protection.  This  situation  is  in  some  respects  new, 
and  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  ecclesiasti(;al  authorities  to  say 
that  neither  here  nor  elsewliei'e  have  Catholics  been  univer- 
sally trained  either  to  comprehend  or  to  meet  it.  In  tin's 
matter,  as  in  all  matters  of  importance,  the  few  are  in  ad- 
vance of  the  many.  The  few  in  Europe  see,  or  think  they 
see,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  modern  spirit,  and  are 
uririnii^  upon  their  bretliren  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
position  of  thin^j^s.  They  are  looked  upon  with  distrust,  as 
restless  or  innovating  spirits,  by  those  who  do  not  see  that 
tendency,  or  who,  seeing  it,  still  hope  that  it  may  be  arrested, 
and  the  old  order  reestablisiied.  Hence,  a  sort  of  division, 
not  in  matters  of  faith,  not  in  morals,  obtains  among  Cath- 
olics ;  one  party  are  for  accepting  and  conforming  to  what 
they  regard  as  inevitable,  and  seeking  elsewhere  a  substitute 
for  the  old  order  which  now  fails  us;  the  other  party  are 
either  blind  to  the  changes  that  are  going  on,  or  denounce 
them  and  do  all  they  can  to  resist  them.  It  is  here  as  else- 
where my  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be  with  the  few,  though 
with  real  fraternal  affection  for  the  many.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  freedom  for  our  church,  and  that  is  much, 
but  aside  from  protection  by  the  hnvs  of  our  rights  as  citi- 
zens and  men,  we  have  nothing.  It  is  clear,  then,  to  my 
judgment  that  the  old  training,  wdiich  w^as  very  proper  when 
the  people  counted  for  nothing  in  the  state,  will  not  answer 
for  us.  Not  only  the  clergy  but  the  laity  have  here  a  work 
which  formerly  tiiey  had  not.  Every  Catholic  layman  has 
to  be  to  his  church  now,  in  his  own  sphere,  what  in  other 
times  the  good  Catholic  sovereign  was.  The  age  is  a  fast 
age,  and  is  sure  to  outrun  Catholics,  unless  they  quicken 
their  pace,  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  wdth  it.  They  must  be 
behind  in  nothing,  except  sin.  They  must  recover,  and  take 
the  lead  of  the  age,  and  do  so  by  their  real  superiority  in 
mental  and  moral  activity,  by  their  foresight  and  energv,  by 
their  large  views  and  generous  enthusiasm.     The  church 
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must  regain  through  the  people  what  she  has  lost  or  is  losing 
through  the  sovereigns.  You  see,  then,  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  why,  while  my  prin- 
ciples remain  unchanged,  I  do  not  and  cannot  use  in  all 
respects  the  same  language  I  did  in  1848.  We  are  no  longer 
in  the  same  world.  As  the  sovereigns  have  asserted  their 
freedom  in  face  of  religion,  the  people  must  assert  their 
rights  in  face  of  the  sovereigns,  in  the  interest  both  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty." 

"  I  think  I  understand  Father  John's  doctrine,  and  I  freely 
accept  it  for  the  United  States,"  replied  De  Bonneville, 
^'  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  it  for  old  Europe.  Here 
your  state  leaves  religion,  as  sucli,  to  itself,  and  takes  no 
care  of  it.  It  is  in  accordance  with  your  order  that  it  should 
do  so.  Your  federal  constitution  contains  no  recognition 
even  of  God,  except  by  implication  in  the  instances  in 
which  it  demands  an  oath,  and  with  that  exception  would 
be  as  suitable  to  a  nation  of  atheists  as  to  a  nation  of  Chris- 
tians. Here,  I  grant,  the  church  rests  for  its  support  on  the 
individual  conscience,  and  can  claim  or  receive  protection 
only  as  being  the  conscience  of  the  citizen.  But  this  order 
can  never  be  admitted  in  Europe.  There  the  sovereigns  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  tradition,  and  they  will  never  con- 
sent to  surrender  their  surveillance  of  ecclesiastics  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  Moreover,  the  Catholic  population,  accus- 
tomed to  governmental  control,  assistance,  and  protection  in 
religious  matters,  if  abandoned  by  the  state  and  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources,  would  soon  cease  to  be  Catholic, 
and  lapse  into  heathenism.  If  tlie  government  should  with- 
hold its  salary  from  the  clergy,  and  leave  them  for  their 
support  to  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithful,  more  than 
half  tlie  churches  in  France  would  be  closed  in  six  months. 
The  union  of  church  and  state  is  a  political  and  a  religious 
necessity  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  and  if  in 
fact  dissolved,  the  mass  of  the  people  would  live  and  die  as 
heathen." 

"  Every  transition  from  one  order  to  another,"  interposed 
Diefenbach,  "is  always  attended  by  more  or  less  of  evil, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the 
American  order  into  the  old  Catholic  states  of  Europe  would 
be  at  first  very  injurious  to  religion.  But  we  must  re- 
collect that  religion  is  already  at  a  low  ebb  in  all  Catholic 
Eun)i)e,  and  that  the  majority  of  educated  men,  not  priests 
or  religious,  are  little  better  than  nominal  Catholics.     They 
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may  not  wliolly  break  with  tho  cliurcli,  but  tbcy  arc  gov- 
oriUHl  noitlKM"  by  bcr  tcachliii^s  nor  by  lier  spirit,  while  the 
mass  of  the  jK'asantry  in  France  never  dream  of  bo  aljsurd 
a  tliinp^  as  goin«ij  to  confession.  What  is  needed  is  to  re- 
cover the  mass  of  the  ])()|)iilation  to  a  livini^,  ener^ijetie  faith, 
and  tliat  you  will  lU'ver  do  so  lon<^  as  they  associate  Catho- 
licity with  the  authority  that  visits  them  in  tlie  shape  of  tho 
tax-collector.  Neither  ecclesiastical  nor  civil  authority  can 
restore  them  to  a  liviiii^  faith.  External  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  docs  not  and  will  not  weigh  with  them.  It 
is  only  through  freedom,  and  the  free  development  of  the 
inner  life,  that  they  will  once  more  become  hearty  believers. 
AVithout  disturbing  the  present  order,  I  would,  as  Father 
John  recommends,  begin  to  train  them  in  reference  to  the 
new  order  which  soon  or  late  must  come,  as  Sardinia  proves 
to  ns,  and  which  no  earthly  power  can  prevent.  You  must 
educate  the  people  as  you  never  yet  have  done ;  you  must 
enable  them  to  understand  their  own  deeper  wants,  and  lead 
them  back  to  the  church  through  science  and  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture." 

Conversation  III. 

"  I  have  been  reading,"  remarked  Mr.  Winslow,  "  some 
articles  in  the  Civiltd  Cattolica^  by  an  American  in  Home, 
intended  to  enlighten  the  Koman  court  as  to  matters  and 
things  in  this  country, — our  political  institutions,  the  char- 
acter and  tendency  of  our  people,  and  the  prospects  of  their 
conversion  afforded  by  the  rise  and  multiplication  of  sects, 
the  furthest  removed  possible  from  Catholicity.  The  writer 
has  a  hopeful  disposition,  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  seems  to 
see  every  thing  couleur  de  rose.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  Kome  is  not  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  '  Young 
America,'  and  that  one  of  the  worst  methods  he  could  take 
to  gain  her  confidence  would  be  to  prove  that  Catholics 
here  have  a  strong  tendency  to  embrace  the  extreme  democ- 
racy of  the  American  people." 

"Rome  is  wise,"  added  De  Bonneville,  "and  is  not 
likely  to  see  in  the  rejection  of  all  revealed  truth,  in  the 
falling  back  on  pure  nature,  and  seeking  their  good  in  the 
senses  alone,  a  promise  of  speedy  conversions  to  Catholicity. 
Home,  too,  has  had  some  experience  of  liberalism,  and  is 
strongly  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  exponent  not  of  a 
Catholic   but   of   an   anti-Catholic   spirit.     An  alliance  of 
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Catliolicity  and  modern  liberalism  does  not  strike  her  as 
natural  or  desirable.  Men  must  be  governed,  and  to  be 
well  governed  they  must  have  developed  in  them  the  spirit 
of  loyalty." 

''Tliey  must,"  continued  Mr.  Winslow,  "have  in  them 
the  spirit  of  obedience, — a  clear,  distinct  recognition  of 
authority  and  submission  to  it  as  authority.  They  must  act, 
not  from  the  spirit  of  self-sufficiency,  of  disobedience,  but 
from  the  spirit  of  obedience." 

"  That  is,"  interposed  De  Bonneville,  "  from  true  loyalty. 
But  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  your  countrymen 
have  no  such  word  as  loyalty  in  their  vocabulary,  no  such 
principle  as  that  word  stands  for  in  their  hearts.  To  be 
'  leal-hearted,'  is  not,  it  strikes  me,  an  American  character- 
istic. The  American  has  great  self-reliance,  '  a  gude  conceit 
o'  himsel','  but,  barring  a  certain  flunkey  ism  in  the  wealthier 
classes,  no  respect  or  reverence  for  any  thing  above  him- 
self. I  was  discussing  with  an  American  gentleman  the 
other  day  a  grave  philosophical  question,  when  a  sprightly 
lad,  some  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  I  am  sure  did  not 
iinderstand  a  word  we  said,  broke  in  with  '  I  differ  from 
you  in  opinion,  Mr.  de  Bonneville.'  I  was  silent  of  course. 
Your  very  boys  hold  themselves  competent  to  dispute  with 
your  graybeards,  and  claim  the  right  to  hold  and  act  from 
their  own  opinions  without  the  least  regard  to  wisdom, 
learning,  age,  position,  or  experience.  You  reverence  noth- 
ing, and  even  your  gallantry  towards  the  fair  sex  is  rather  a 
prurient  fancy  than  a  genuine  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
woman.  To  a  stranger,  a  foreigner  like  myself,  you  seem 
absolutely  deficient  in  reverence,  and  unable  to  appreciate 
true  dignity.  I  hear,  at  your  public  meetings,  striplings 
speaking  with  surprising  self-confidence  on  grave  political 
and  financial  questions  of  which  they  absolutely  know  noth- 
ing, save  a  few  cant  phrases.  With  you  nothing  is  vener- 
able, not  even  the  mother  of  God,  nay,  not  even  God  him- 
self, and  the  only  indication  I  can  discover  that  your  relig- 
ious nature  is  not  wholly  obliterated,  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  you  now  and  then  do  fear  the  devil,  and  are  afraid  of 
taking  his  name  in  vain." 

"  If  that,"  interrupted  Winslow,  "  were  said  by  a  country- 
man of  mine,  I  should  allow  its  truth,  but  it  goes  against 
my  patriotism  to  hear  it  from  a  foreigner." 

"Mr.  Winslow  has,  after  all,  a  sliglit  feeling  of  national- 
ity," interposed  ()  Flanagan,  "  and  is  a  little  impatient  when 
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lio  lunirs  foroiffiicrs  toll  oven  tlio  triitli  of  liiri  coiiiitrvinoii  ; 
lot  him  pardon  thoii  the  sonsitivoiiosH  of  my  oouiitrvmcn, 
when  they  hoar  foroii^iiorrf  sayinix  not  what  is  truo,  hut  what 
is  falso,  of  Iroland  and  tho  Irish." 

"Lot  US  liavo  no  more  of  that,"  interposed  Father  John. 
"Truth  is  truth,  lot  who  will  spoak  it,  and  lie  who  rtiooiU 
from  it  is  no  true  man.  The  shield  has  its  reverse  side. 
The  writer  in  the  Ciriltd  CattoUea  has,  possibly,  not  given 
tho  whole  truth,  and  he  may  liave  given  too  favorable  a  pic- 
ture of  tho  American  people  ;  but  he  has  raised  a  voioe  in 
favor  of  his  countrymen,  where  few  voices  have  been  raised 
but  in  their  disparagement.  lie  has  done  well  in  present- 
ing a  picture  of  the  bright  side  of  the  country,  and  in 
telling  those  things  favorable  to  us,  wliich  are  not  usually 
told  in  the  Catholic  press  of  Europe.  Catholic  Europe  has 
hardly  yet  learned  to  do  us  justice,  and  is  very  far  from  es- 
timating us  according  to  our  real  importance  as  a  nation. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  this  same  Civiltd  CattoUea  rep- 
resented American  society  as  a  mixture  of  Indians,  Negi-oes, 
and  the  descendants  of  European  settlers ;  and  the  devout 
people  of  France  and  Italy  still,  very  generally,  wlien  they 
hear  talk  of  Americans^  suppose  the  savage  or  Indian 
tribes  are  meant.  They  have  not  yet  learned  that  there  is 
a  great  and  independent  nation  here,  originally  of  European 
descent, — a  civilized  nation,  with  a  polity,  laws,  institutions, 
and  a  national  character  of  its  own, — with  a  larger  pop- 
ulation than  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  almost  as 
large  as  the  population  of  France  or  that  of  the  empire  of 
Austria,  and  in  trade  and  commerce  ranking  as  second  only  to 
Great  Britain,  and  surpassing  even  her  in  her  tonnage. 

"Moreover,  Catholic  Europe  has  not  been  alive  to  the 
influence  this  American  nation  is  likely  in  the  future  to  ex- 
ert on  European  thought  and  institutions,  especially  through 
England,  and  still  more  from  its  position  on  the  Pacific,  on 
Japan,  China,  and  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia,  and  Oceanica. 
The  tw^o  great  conquests  for  the  church  now  to  make  are 
Kussia  and  this  same  American  nation.  Kussia  is  virtually 
Catholic  at  heart,  and  though  schismatical  is  not  heretical. 
Nothing  in  her  case  is  needed  but  her  reconciliation  with 
the  chair  of  Peter,  That  reconciliation,  if  not  opposed  for 
political  reasons  by  France  and  Austria,  I  regard  as  neither 
difficult  nor  distant.  That  reconciliation,  once  effected, 
secures  the  destruction  of  the  Mahometan  power,  and  the 
conversion  of  old  Asia.     The  conversion  of  this  American 
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nation  secures  this  continent  and  its  islands  to  the  church, 
the  faith  and  worship  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  Amer- 
icus  Yespuccius.  To  the  Catholic,  after  the  restoration  of 
Kussia  to  unity,  there  is  no  conquest  to  the  faith  so  impor- 
tant as  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  am,  therefore,  pleased,  that  our  friend  at  Rome  has  done 
Avhat  he  could  to  call  the  attention  of  Catholics  abroad  to  its 
importance." 

^'  All  tliat  is  very  well,"  replied  Winslow,  "  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  Rome  can  infer  the  feasibility  of  the  con- 
version of  tlie  country  from  such  movements  as  those  of 
Brook  Farm  and  Fruitlands,  inspired  by  a  socialistic,  not  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  contemplating  a  heaven  on  earth, 
through  gratification  of  the  senses  or  passions,  not  a  heaven 
hereafter  through  supernatural  elevation  of  man  to  union 
with  God." 

"  Every  man,"  answered  Father  John,  "  has  his  own  point 
of  view,  and  his  own  idiosyncrasies.  The  movements  our 
friend  alleges  are  not  in  my  view  representative  movements, 
and  to  me  they  have  very  little  significance,  for  they  were 
not  indigenous,  and  did  not  spring  spontaneously  from  the 
American  mind  and  heart.  All  the  movements  of  the  sort 
amongst  us  have  been  produced  by  foreign  speculations,  or 
l)y  foreigners  coming  here  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  their 
dreams.  Even  the  Yalley  of  the  Cross  movement  in  JSTorth 
Carolina  was  only  an  echo  of  the  Puseyite  movement  in 
Great  Britain.  I  never  could  attach  to  these  things  the  im- 
portance attached  to  them  by  the  author  of  the  Questions 
of  the  Soul.  They  are  important,  however,  in  so  far  as 
they  indicate  that  our  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
forms  of  Protestantism  they  now  have." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  interposed  Diefenbach,  "  that  they  are 
sometliing  more.  They  indicate  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  to  get  rid  of  shams,  to  dispense  with 
cant,  and  to  fall  back  on  simple  nature,  and  yield  them- 
selves to  its  pure  instincts  and  lofty  aspirations.  Men 
cannot  remain  contented  with  pure  nature,  for  it  aspires  to 
sometliing  more  than  itself ;  it  tends  instinctively  to 
Catholicity.  It  is  easier  to  convert  a  man  from  pure  nature 
than  it  is  from  Calvinism.  Hence  I  see  a  favorable  sign  in 
the  very  tendency  of  the  American  people  to  unbelief, — to 
pure  nature. " 

"  I  caimot  agree  with  Herr  Diefenbach  in  that,"  re- 
marked O'Flanagan,  "  and  it  seems  to  me  a  bit  of  a  bull,  to 
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enpposo  men  uro  hnnij^ht  iicanu'  tlio  (tliurch  l)y  Ix'iri^  re- 
moved further  frt)ni  licr.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  an 
iin})ivs8ioii  upon  a  mind  that  has  rejected  all  hclief  in  the 
supernatural,  and  has  succeeded  in  persuadiii'^  itself,  that 
there  is  and  can  bo  nothiiii^  on  which  to  rely  hut  nature 
alone.  Men  who  have;  lost  all  belief  in  Christianity,  and 
have  fallen  back  on  simple  nature,  usually  seek  their  gc>od 
from  nature  alone,  that  is,  from  the  natural  order,  and  be- 
come seltish  and  sensual.  They  devote  themselves  to 
temporal  and  sensible  i^oods,  and  become  deaf  to  all  reli»;iou8 
appeals,  blind  to  all  spiritual  truth,  and  dead  to  all  moral 
convictions.  Let  a  nation  lose  all  trace  of  supernatural 
life,  the  last  remnant  of  its  belief  in  a  supernatural  order, 
and  it  has  lost  all  public  and  private  virtue,  and  has  and  will 
acknowledge  no  God  but  the  world,  no  good  but  sensible 
good.  Instead  of  following  pure  instincts,  and  yielding  to 
lofty  aspirations,  it  becomes  the  slave  of  concupiscence,  and 
bears  as  its  fruits,  covetousness,  murder,  contention,  wrath, 
hatred,  sensuality,  and  all  manner  of  vice  and  crime.  It  fol- 
lows the  lower  instincts,  the  senses,  the  corrupt  desires,  and 
becomes  a  Sodom  or  a  Gomorrlia. " 

"Mr.  O'Flanagan  is  right  in  the  main,"  replied  Father 
John.  "  No  man  is  brought  nearer  the  church  by  being  re- 
moved further  from  her,  and  a  serious,  earnest  Protestant 
people  are  preferable  to  a  purely  infidel  people.  They  are 
too,  in  my  judgment,  more  easily  converted.  Sincere  and 
earnest  Protestants  have  always  some  elements  of  Catholic 
truth,  and  that  truth  forms  a  basis  on  which  you  can  con- 
struct your  argument.  They  mean  to  be  Christians,  and, 
if  sincere,  when  convinced  that  to  be  Christians  they  must 
be  Catholics,  they  will  become  Catholics.  The  chief  ob- 
stacles we  have  to  encounter  in  converting  this  country,  do 
not  arise  from  the  Protestantism,  but  from  the  infidelity  of 
our  countrymen,  or  rather  from  the  fact  that  with  too  many 
of  them  Pi'otestantism  is  only  another  name  for  unbelief,  or 
the  rejection  of  all  belief  in  revealed  religion.  TVe  can  now 
hardly  treat  Protestantism  as  a  religion,  even  a  false  religion, 
and  we  are  obliged,  for  the  most  part,  to  reason  with  Prot- 
estants as  if  they  were  downright  infidels.  But  I  look  upon 
this  as  a  disadvantage,  not  as  an  advantage. " 

"  It  strikes  me,"  interposed  De  Bonneville,  "  that  there  is 
always  hope  of  regaining  a  people  that  still  retains  some 
hold  on  Christian  tradition,  but  that  we  may  abandon  in 
despair   a  people   once  christianized,  that  has   completely 
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broken  with  that  tradition.  As  long  as  a  Protestant  people 
means  to  be  Ciiristian,  and  retains  a  belief  in  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  grace,  and  the  sacraments,  we  have  some 
liold  on  them,  and  can  influence  them  by  showing  them  that 
their  Protestantism  leads  to  infidelity,  and  the  principle  of 
their  dissent  from  the  church,  if  logically  carried  out,  would 
require  them  to  reject  every  thing  distinctively  Christian. 
But  when  they  have  avowedly  shaken  off  all  Christian  be- 
lief, when  they  have  consciously  fallen  back  on  nature  alone, 
you  can  no  longer  influence  them  by  proving  that  Prot- 
estantism leads  to  infidelity,  er  that  to  be  Christians  they 
must  be  Catholics,  for  they  have  no  intention,  no  desire  to 
be  Christians.  No  doubt,  large  numbers  of  the  French 
philosophers  of  the  last  century  renounced  their  infidelity  on 
their  death-beds,  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  had  been  baptized  in 
their  infancy,  and  had  been  believers  in  their  childhood,  and 
had  subsequently  smothered  rather  than  extinguished  the 
faith  they  had  received.  I^o  doubt,  the  author  of  The 
Questions  of  the  Soul,  as  well  as  the  author  of  The  Convert, 
came  to  the  church  through  a  speculative  rejection  of  reve- 
lation ;  but  a  careful  analysis  of  this  experience,  as  they  have 
published  it  to  the  world,  proves  that  they  never  wholly 
broke  with  Christian  tradition,  and  never  wholly  lost  the 
memory  of  their  childhood's  faith.  They  for  a  time  saw 
nothing  but  nature  on  which  to  rely,  but  the  grace  of  God 
never  permitted  them  to  rest  there,  and  all  unconsciously 
were  they  practically  influenced  by  the  brief  and  mutilated 
Christian  instruction  they  had  received.  " 

"  What  Mr.  de  Bonneville  ascribes  to  tradition  and  in- 
struction, I  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  human  nature 
or  human  reason  itself,"  remarked  Diefenbach.  "  N^ature  is 
too  often  underrated,  and  we  too  often  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  human  heart  is  naturally  Christian,  as  says  Tertullian. 
Nature  left  to  herself  aspires  to  the  truth,  aspires  to  God, 
and  natural  reason  sees  clearly  the  necessity  of  the  super- 
natural. Hence  it  is  that  men  cannot  rest  in  purely  natural 
religion.  The  free  and  full  development  of  their  reason  of 
itself  leads  to  the  recognition  of  something  higher,  makes 
them  long  for  supernatural  guidance,  and  prepares  them  to 
receive  and  follow  such  guidance  when  given.  God  is  him- 
self in  immediate  relation  with  the  soul,  is  himself  the  im- 
mediate light  of  reason,  and  hence  he  continually  enlightens 
us  interiorly,  and  conducts  us  to  the  truth." 
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"In  tho  natunil  onlrr,  if  you  please,"  replied  Futlier 
John  ;  *M)ut  you  forget  that  Cliristiauity,  th<m;^li  it  presup- 
poses the  natural,  is  itself  in  the  supernatural,  and  is  in  no 
fionso  indieated  by  the  natural.  Without  natural  reason,  we 
<}ould  not  he  the  reei|)ients  of  revelation,  hut  God  makes  his 
revelation  to,  thoui^h  not  throu^^h,  natural  reason.  Tho 
lii^ht  of  his  innnediate  presence  eonstitutes  reason  and  ren- 
ders us  rational  creatures,  hut  the  lii^ht  of  God  in  revelation 
is  his  sui^MMiatural  liiJ^ht,  which  illumines  us  immediately 
only  in  the  heatitie  vision,  and  never  in  this  life,  for  in  this 
life  we  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  Mr.  Diefenbach's  doc- 
trine is  uncatholic,  as  well  as  unphilosophical,  and  nuikes  no 
difference  of  order  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
and  would  imply  that  the  supernatural  is  only  a  higher  and 
fuller  development  of  the  natural." 

"  Tertullian,  indeed,  says,"  interposed  Winslow,  "  that  the 
human  heart  is  naturally  Christian,  but  he  meant  it  only  in 
what  theologians  call  sensus  compositits.  Tertullian,  as 
many  of  the  early  writers  of  the  church,  understood  by 
nature,  not  pure  nature,  but  nature  as  it  exists  prior  to  its 
elevation  through  the  gift  of  faith  received  in  baptism,  prior 
to  regeneration,  or  the  birth  of  the  soul  into  the  supernatural 
order.  But  even  prior  to  regeneration,  nature  actually  ex- 
ists in  no  man  as  pure  nature,  for  it  has  never  been  wholly 
■divested  of  the  tradition  of  the  revelation  made  to  our  first 
parents.  From  this  tradition,  however  corrupted,  mutilated, 
or  travestied,  all  men  have  some  indications  of  a  super- 
natural order,  some  glimpses  of  a  supernatural  destiny,  and 
wants  and  aspirations  which  are  impossible  to  simple  nature, 
entirely  abandoned  to  its  own  lights. " 

"  That  is  true,"  added  Father  John.  "  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  inexact  to  say  that  the  human  heart  is  naturally  Chris- 
tian, for  whatever  is  distinctively  Christian  is  above  nature, 
though  accordant  with  nature.  Christianity  accords  with 
reason  and  satisfies  our  natural  desire  for  good,  but  not 
therefore  do  we  naturally  desire  it,  or  can  we  by  our  own 
natural  reason  attain  to  it.  The  supernatural  must,  in  some 
degree  or  form,  be  revealed  or  be  presented  to  reason,  before 
the  reason  can  conceive  of  its  existence  or  its  possibility. 
Nature  alone,  without  revelation,  is  not  equal  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  supernatural ;  for  to  conceive  the  supernatural 
without  revelation,  nature  would  have  to  go  out  of  its  own 
order  and  enter  the  supernatural,  and  therefore  would  itself 
he  supernatural  in  its  power.     If,  then,  you  could  obliterate 
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all  traces  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  divest  a  man  wholly 
of  all  Christian  tradition,  and  reduce  him  to  pure  nature,  he 
would  and  could  have  no  thought  and  no  aspiration  tran- 
scending the  natural  order.  He  might  desire  to  knowmore- 
than  he  does,  he  might  have  unsatisfied  wants  and  desires,, 
but  never  would  he  think  of  seeking  their  satisfaction  in  a; 
supernatural  order.  These  natural  instincts  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions  appealed  to  in  our  arguments  for  Christianity  may 
exist,  but  they  are  not  purely  natural,  and  they  spring  from 
reminiscences  of  the  primitive  revelation  preserved  in  lan- 
guage, and  which  is  retained  in  its  purity,  fulness,  and  in- 
tegrity only  in  the  speech  of  the  church.  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,  also,"  remarked  O'Flanagan,  "  that  Mr. 
Diefenbach  makes  no  allowance  for  the  effects  of  the  fall, 
and  regards  our  nature  morally  and  intellectually  con- 
sidered,  as  still  in  its  original  integrity,  with  its  face 
turned  towards  the  truth,  and  its  primary  and  instinctive 
motions  towards  God.  This  1  apprehend  is  not  the  case. 
By  the  fall  reason  lost  its  dominion  over  the  flesh,  and  we 
find  now  tliat  we  more  readily  follow  concupiscence  than 
reason  and  conscience ;  virtue  demands  now  always  an 
effort,  and  restraint  is  always  necessary  to  save  ourselves 
from  yielding  to  temptation  and  rushing  into  vice.  It  is 
the  fact  that  our  non-Catholic  population  are  losing  that  por- 
tion of  Catholic  truth  retained,  though  inconsistently,  by 
the  earlier  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  are  breaking  almost 
entirely  with  primitive  tradition,  that  renders  their  conver- 
sion in  very  large  numbers  well-nigh  hopeless.  The  heatlien 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  corrupt,  mutilate,  or  travesty,  but 
they  never  entirely  lose  the  tradition  of  the  supernatural. 
The  Catholic  missionary  has  not  to  convince  them  that  there 
is  a  supernatural  order ;  he  has  only  to  show  them  that  it  is 
found  in  the  church,  and  the  church  only.  So  it  is  with 
what  are  called  orthodox  Protestants.  But  so  is  it  not  with 
the  rationalists,  with  unbelievers.  They  not  only  reject  the 
church,  as  founded  on  Peter,  but  even  the  tradition  of  the 
primitive  revelation  incorporated  in  some  manner  into  every 
language  and  speech  of  men.  They  fall  back  on  nature 
alone,  and  regard  as  an  illusion  every  reminiscence  of  tlie 
primitive  supernatural  revelation  which  may  now  and  then 
come  up  unbidden  to  their  minds.  How  are  you  to  reach  them 
by  argument?  You  cannot  by  natural  reason  alone,  or  from 
nature  in  its  present  state,  prove  the  fact  of  the  fall,  and 
there  is  no  logical  process  by  which  you  can  conclude  the 
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8ii]KM'iiatural  from  the  natural.  ^  <ni  can  convict  no  man  of 
l()<^ical  iiu'onsistoncv,  who  plants  himself  on  nature,  and  re- 
solves to  live  the  lite  of  natui'e  alone." 

''  Ih'nce  by  mere  lou^ie,"  interposed  Father  John,  "  yoii 
cannot  reaeli  the  purely  natural  man,  for  pure  nature  is, 
and  must  be,  as  the  work  of  ( Jod,  consistent  with  itself. 
We  can  ])rove,  but  we  cannot  demonstrate,  the  fact  (jf  reve- 
lation to  the  man  wlio  falls  back  on  pure  nature.  We  can 
show  that  nature  does  not  sufHce  for  man  in  his  present 
state,  but  we  cannot  sliow  that  nature  does  not  sufhce  for 
nature,  or  natural  reason  for  natural  reason  ;  for  God 
ini«j^ht  have  created,  had  he  so  chosen,  nature  and  reason 
IIS  we  now  find  them,  without  Throating  for  man  a  super- 
natural order,  or  appointing  him  a  supernatural  destiny. 
The  naturalist  says  he  has  done  so ;  the  Catholic  says 
he  has  not.  The  question  between  the  two  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  not  a  question  of  logic;  and  the  Catholic 
can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  prove  his  assertion  only 
as  any  other  matter  of  fact  is  proved,  that  is,  by  testi- 
mony. I  mean,  he  can  do  it  only  in  this  manner  in  the 
-case  of  the  man  \vlio  plants  himself  on  nature  rdone.  In 
the  case  of  old-fashioned  Protestants,  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  gentiles,  it  is  diiferent,  for  they  accept  reason  and 
nature  in  the  sensus  compositus,  and  in  some  form  confess 
the  supernatural.  In  their  case  we  have  in  the  actual  state 
-of  their  reason,  the  premises  of  an  argument  for  Catholicity  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  eliminated,  as  our  unbe- 
lievers have  done,  all  that  is  derived  from  tradition,  and  re- 
-duced  it  to  pure  natural  reason,  there  is  no  basis  for  such 
an  argument.  It  is  therefore  that,  as  a  Catholic  even,  I 
regret  to  find  the  American  people  breaking  away  from 
the  older  and  less  unevangelical  forms  of  Protestantism,  and 
lapsing  into  pure  rationalism,  transcendentalism,  socialism, 
or  naturalism.  It  is  not  from  tliose  who  thus  break  away 
■we  are  to  obtain  accessions  to  our  ranks.  In  my  judgment, 
we  should  rather  join  with  the  less  unchristian  portion 
of  the  Protestant  world  in  a  warfare  against  these,  than 
with  these  against  those  who  still  acknowledge  the  super- 
natural order." 

"But  our  friend  at  Rome,"  added  Diefenbach,  "be- 
lieves that  man  has  a  religious  nature,  and  that  when  he 
finds  that  he  cannot  satisfy  that  nature  in  Protestantism, 
when  he  finds  that  his  only  alternative  is  Catholicity  or  no 
religion,  he  will  become  a  Catholic.     This  is  wherefore  he 
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tliiiiks  that  the  dissatisfaction  with  Protestantism  and  the- 
search  after  something  better,  manifested  by  the  found ers- 
of  Brook  Farm  and  Fruitlands, — by  the  Mormons,  Sweden- 
borgians,  and  Spiritists,  &c.,  are  encouraging  signs  to  the 
Catholic  missionary." 

''  There  may  be  something  in  that,"  replied  Father  John, 
"  and  I,  for  a  considerable  time,  was  disposed  to  take  that 
view  myself.  But  wider  observation  and  experience  do  not 
confirm  it.  Our  converts  do  not  generally  come  to  us  from: 
the  ranks  of  those  who  have  shaken  off  all  religious  belief^ 
and  have  retained  only  their  simple  religious  nature.  In 
England  and  the  United  States  the  majority  of  converts  are 
from  the  Anglican  communion,  and  those  who  come  to  us 
that  were  not  originally  of  that  communion,  generally  come 
to  us  through  it.  Our  true  course,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one 
the  church  has  always  appeared  to  approve,  which  lias  gen- 
erally been  pursued  by  our  controversialists  and  missionaries, 
not  that  of  seeking  first  to  drive  the  misbelieving  or  hereti- 
cal into  complete  apostasy,  with  a  view  of  converting  them 
afterwards,  but  that  of  recognizing  and  confirming  the 
truth  they  still  possess,  and  showing  them  that  the  comple- 
ment, unity,  and  integrity  of  that  truth  can  be  found  and 
held  only  in  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  Father  John,  then,  it  seems,"  remarked  O'Flanagan, 
"  regards  rationalism,  transcendentalism,  and  downright 
unbelief  as  worse  enemies  to  the  church  than  simple 
heresy." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Father  John,  "  but  not  therefore  do 
I  regard  them  as  invincible,  or  even  the  conversion  of  their 
adiierents  as  utterly  hopeless.  I  regard  the  prevalence  of 
rationalism,  transcendentalism,  socialism,  scepticism,  infidel- 
ity, among  our  countrymen,  an  unfavorable  circumstance,  and 
one  which  renders  their  conversion  vastly  more  diflicult,  but 
not  impossible.  Our  friend  sees  encouraging  circumstances 
where  I  do  not  find  them,  but  I  as  firmly  believe  that  our 
religion  is  destined  to  prevail  here  as  he  does,  and  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  say  Americans  cannot  be  con- 
verted. I  was  lately  dining  with  a  party  of  American  con- 
verts, among  them  was  an  ex-bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  an  ex-priest  and  an  ex-deacon  of  the  same 
church,  the  latter  of  w^hom  had  been  educated  a  Congrega- 
tionalist, — one  who  had  been  a  decided  unbeliever,  and  an- 
other who  had  l)een  through  all  the  extremes  of  modern 
speculation  and  philosophism.     Nearly  all  the  phases  of  the 
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AiiKM'ican  miiul  wcro  ivprcscntod  in  our  littlo  party,  frrun 
tlic  liii::lirst  form  of  Piiscyisin  to  the  lowest  form  of  infidc^l- 
ity,  and  yd  we  were  all  lirm  Catliolies,  meetin;^  in  the  miity 
of  faith,  and  tlie  unity  of  love.  Tlie  party  was  a  practical 
answer  to  those  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  conversion 
of  th(»  American  people,  for  the  majority  of  the  party  were 
real  Yankees,  New  Kni;land  born  and  Kew  Knj^Iand  bred. 
The  irraee  of  God  that  had  reached  and  converted  thenu 
can  reaeli  and  convert  others.  I  6ym])athiz(^  with  our 
frieiurs  hojiefulness,  althouijh  I  may  not  share  all  his  views, 
or  expect  the  conversion  of  the  country  from  any  direct 
efforts  to  eiYect  it.  It  will  come  gradually,  but  in  time  it 
will  come,  fn^n  the  inereasino-  numbers  and  weii^ht  of  the 
Catholic  poj)ulation,  by  the  elforts  of  the  venerable  bishops 
and  clergy  to  make  the  faithful  here  a  model  people,  by  the 
gradual  ditTusion  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  Catholicity 
and  Catholic  things,  by  the  prayers  and  good  example  of 
the  faithful,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  silently  operating 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Years  will  elapse  before 
much  progress  is  apparent,  but  nevertheless  the  work  of  con- 
version will  go  on ;  individual  after  individual  will  ])e  gath- 
ered in,  till  at  length  the  nation  will  iind  itself  Catholic, 
#nd  taking  its  rank  among  Catholic  nations." 

Conversation  IY. 

"  Catholicity,  remarked  O'Flanagan,  "  hardly  holds  its 
own  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  increase. 
The  number  of  Catholics  now  in  the  country  is  not  equal 
to  the  number  of  Catholics  who  have  migrated  hither,  and 
their  descendants.  Our  losses  are  greater  than  our  gains  by 
conversions." 

"  Our  losses  are  great,"  replied  Winslow,  "  but  that  is  not 
what  discourages  me,  for  they  are  due  to  accidental  and 
temporary  causes,  every  day  becoming  less  operative,  as 
the  numbers  of  the  clergy,  churches,  school-houses,  hos- 
pitals, and  asylums  increase.  Neither  am  I  one  of  those 
who  despair  of  seeing  the  church  prevail  here  ;  but  I  can- 
not persuade  myself  that  any  general  conversion  of  the 
American  people  will  take  place  till  they  moderate  their 
democracy." 

"  Democracy,"  interposed  De  Bonneville,  "  is  fatal  to 
genuine  lo3\alty,  and  a  people  destitute  of  loyalty  are  not 
easily  converted  to  Catholicity.     They  have  no  tendency  to 
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it,  and  necessarily  find  it  repugnant  to  their  habits  and  dis- 
positions. Our  friend  at  Home,  perhaps,  is  not  mistaken  in 
his  hopes  of  the  conversion  of  the  country,  but  he  seems  to 
me  mistaken  in  regarding  its  democracy  as  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  it." 

"  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  great  South  Carolina  statesman,  re- 
marked to  me  one  day,"  answered  Father  John,  "  that  we 
made  a  great  mistake  in  this  country,  when  we  substituted 
the  word  democracy  for  the  word  republican.  Words  are 
things,  and  from  the  habit  of  calling  ourselves  democrats 
we  have  come  to  embrace  democratic  notions.  The  x\mer- 
ican  people  in  1776  were  republican,  but  not  democratic, 
and  the  federal  constitution  was,  in  1787,  avowedly  formed 
with  a  view  to  checking  the  tendency  to  democracy  wdiich 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  several  of  the  states.  The 
government  of  the  country  was  not  originally,  and  is  not 
now,  purely  democratic,  because  under  it  the  people  have 
no  right  to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution,  whether  of 
state  or  Union,  save  by  virtue  of  a  constitutional  provision, 
and  in  the  way  and  manner  the  constitution  provides. 
When  the  constitution  is  formed,  and  has  gone  into  opera- 
tion, the  convention  of  the  people  which  formed  it  is  dis- 
solved." ^ 

•'  But,"  asked  Diefenbach,  ^'  are  not  the  people  sovereign  ? 
and  does  not  the  sovereignty  inhere  in  them,  and  persist  in 
them  even  under  constitutional  forms?  " 

''  TJiat,"  replied  Father  John,  "  is  the  democratic  doctrine, 
but  it  is  not  the  American  doctrine,  or  was  not  when  our 
civil  and  political  institutions  were  adopted.  The  sover- 
eignty inheres  in  the  organism,  and  can  be  exercised  only 
in  accordance  with  its  laws.  The  error  of  our  politicians 
has  been  in  overlooking  this  fact,  and  assuming  that  the 
sovereignty,  after  the  constitution,  persists  in  the  people 
outside  of  the  organism,  and  tliat  their  will,  expressed  any 
way,  through  or  not  through  the  organism,  is  supreme,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sovereign  will.  This  doctrine  came 
into  vogue  under  General  Jackson's  administration,  and  is 
the  fruitful  source  of  lawlessness  and  disorder.  I  do  not 
think  this  doctrine  favorable  to  Catholicity  any  more  than 
to  good  government,  for  it  is  essentially  opposed  to  all  law 
as  law,  and  substitutes  for  the  government  of  law,  the  do- 
minion of  arbitrary  will.  Pure  democracy,  like  pure  mon- 
archy, is  the  govennuent  of  mere  will,  and  all  government 
of  mere  will  is  a  despotism  under  a  monarchy,  and  anarchy 
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under  a  (lomocnK^y.  Tlio  radical  (lifTcriMic(5  between  democ- 
racy and  n>|)ul)Iicaiiisin  is  that  the  hitt(M'  phic(!8  8oven;i;^nty 
in  the  or<;anisni,  and  suhjccts  its  exercise  to  hiw,  while  the 
former  ])lace8  it  in  the  people  outside  of  the  or«^ani8m,  and 
leaves  its  exercise  without  le;^al  restraint.  Democracy  is 
the  absolutism  of  the  people  ;  republicanism  is  a  fjov(*rn- 
ment  limited  and  subjected  to  a  constitutional  organism. 
Ivepublicanism  is  freedom  ;  democracy  is  incompatible 
with  freedom.  It  either  does  not  ij^overn  at  all,  or  it  gov- 
erns arbitrarily.  The  worst  tyranny  France  ever  sullered 
was  under  the  Jacobins,  tliose  pure  democrats  of  the  last 
<^entury.  The  American  institutions  are  not  democratic, 
though  the  American  people  are  becoming  democrats,  and 
giving  their  institutions  a  democratic  interpretation,  or 
altering  them  in  a  democratic  sense.  Hence  our  grave 
political  danger." 

''  This  danger,"  added  Winslow,  "  our  friend  at  Eome 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of,  and  hence  he  gives  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  country." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Father  John,  "  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  it ;  perhaps  also  he  does  not  regard 
it  as  so  threatening  as  it  really  is ;  perhaps  he  is  more  dem- 
ocratic in  his  own  personal  convictions  or  tendencies  than 
we  who  are  somewhat  his  seniors,  and  are  no  longer  subject 
to  the  illusion  of  mere  names  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  point 
he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  is  that 
in  this  country  there  is  as  yet  much  real  freedom,  and  full 
legal  freedom  for  the  church,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  not 
only  a  fact,  but  a  fact  favorable  to  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  Catholicity  amongst  us.  He  did  well  to  dwell  on 
this  fact.  The  Catholic  can  well  accept  and  defend  as 
favorable  even  to  his  church  our  institutions,  according  to 
their  original  intent.  What  he  has  to  guard  against  is, 
presenting  them  as  favorable  to  the  church  in  the  sense  it 
has  now  become  the  fashion  to  interpret  them, — a  fashion 
which  makes  them  just  what  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the 
country  for  the  time  chooses.  The  danger  the  Catholics  run 
here  is  the  taking  of  that  sentiment  as  the  constitution,  and 
following  it  out  in  our  political  action,  instead  of  resisting 
it,  and  doing  all  in  our  power  to  bring  the  practical  interpre- 
tation of  our  institutions  back  to  their  original  republican 
meaning,  Restore  in  practice  the  republican  theory  of  our 
institutions, — I  have  no  reference  to  the  Republican  party, 
60  called, — and  then  the  Catholic  can  heartily  accept  them, 
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and  praise  and  defend  them  with  all  the  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty congenial  to  his  heart." 

''  Till  then,"  replied  Winslow,  "  I  do  not  see  how  Catho- 
licity is  to  make  much  progress  among  the  American  people, 
and  till  it  has  made  great  progress  and  gained  a  controlling 
influence,  I  see  not  how  we  are  to  return  practically  to  our 
republican  theory." 

"I  see,"  rejoined  Father  John,  "and  admit  the  difficulty. 
I  do  not  believe  it  an  easy  matter  to  convert  a  democratic 
people,  and  if  their  conversion  depended  on  human  efforts 
alone,  I  should  despair  of  it.  Pure  democracy  is,  as  M. 
de  Bonneville  liolds,  fatal  to  genuine  loyalty.  Loyalty  can 
exist  only  under  a  government  of  law,  embodied  either  in  a 
constitutional  organism  or  in  the  legitimate  prince.  Loyal- 
ty has  been  much  weakened,  and  well-nigh  destroyed,  in 
Great  Britain  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Hanoverians.  It  is  nearly  dormant  with  us, 
and  threatens  ere  long  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  Democ- 
racy cherishes  a  proud,  conceited  individualism,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  mean  and  cringing  servility  to  popular  opinion. 
Under  a  democracy,  as  our  own  experience  proves,  the  in- 
dividual forms  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  himself,  is  in  re- 
lation to  other  individuals  self-sufficient,  conceited,  saying 
virtually  to  each  one  of  them,  ^  I  am  as  good  as  you,  and  a 
great  deal  better  too,'  while  he  is  deplorably  deficient 
in  true  independence  of  thought  and  action  in  face  of 
the  public.  The  thoroughpaced  democrat,  haughty  and 
overbearing  to  his  equal,  is  a  timid  slave  before  public  opin- 
ion. He  puts  the  people  in  the  place  of  God,  and  takes 
whatever  is  popular  to  be  lawful  and  right.  He  asks,  Is  it 
popular,  will  the  people — which  means  his  party — support 
it  ?  If  so,  all  right,  go  ahead !  To  stand  well  with  the 
public,  with  one  s  party,  or  one's  set,  is  the  highest  aim. 
As  the  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  votes,  and  votes  are 
counted,  not  weighed,  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  many. 
Hence  democracy  has  a  natural  tendency  to  reduce  all  virtue 
and  all  intelligence  to  a  dead  level.  The  mass  of  the  people 
in  our  country  are  perhaps  more  intelligent,  at  least  in 
political  matters,  than  the  lower  classes  in  most  European 
countries ;  our  educated  and  cultivated  classes  are  far  below 
the  corresponding  classes  in  any  European  state.  Indeed, 
our  educated  classes  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
educated  classes  of  Mexico,  and  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can states.     There  is  little  in  our  community  to  stimulate 
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exortioiifl  for  tlio  IiiMkm'  (Icj'roeH  of  oxccllcncc.  To  rise  too 
liii^li  irt  U)  rise  our  of  rcacli  :m<l  out  of  Ki<^lit  of  the,  niulti- 
tudo  ;  only  inferior  mumi,  coimnoM-pliKM!  men,  can  liope  to 
8('(Miro  tho  popular  f;iv^)r.  No  nuiii  of  iirfit-nite  attainiiKints 
or  first  order  of  Jil)iliti<\s  can  liopo  to  bo  elected  president  of 
the  Union.  Your  Ilan-lsons,  Polks,  TaylorH,  Pierees, 
l>uelianans,  carry  it  over  your  ClavH,  Calliouns,  and  Web- 
sters.  The  candidate  is  selected,  not  because  he  is  fit,  but 
because  he  is  or  is  presumed  to  be  available,  and  lie  is  tlie 
more  available  the  less  the  weiij^ht  he  carries.  Look  at  the 
recent  deie^rations  in  conirress  from  ^lassachusetts  and  New 
lork,  or  to  their  representatives  in  the  state  legislatures, 
and  say  if  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue  are  not  a  positive  dirt(pialification.  High  scholar- 
ship, profound,  discriminating,  origifial  thought,  are  not  and 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  great  mass  of  tlie  people,  and 
our  authors  to  be  popular  must  be  superficial,  common- 
place, vapid,  bombastic,  or  intense.  What  rises  above  the 
common  level  rises  above  the  common  intelligence.  The 
reduction  of  all  to  the  level  of  the  mass,  the  self-sufhciency, 
and  the  obsequiousness  to  popular  opinion,  so  manifest 
among  us,  are,  no  doubt,  unfavorable  to  the  conversion  of 
our  countrymen,  because  Catholicity  requires  true  greatness, 
true  independence  and  manliness  of  character,  love  for  our 
equals,  respect  for  our  superiors,  iirmness  of  purpose,  and 
loyalty  to  truth,  to  right,  to  justice. 

"  I  see  little  in  the  American  character  as  it  has  been  de- 
veloped under  our  democratic  theory,  to  encourage  my 
hopes  as  a  Catholic.  The  tendency  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  individual  exceptions,  is  not  towards  the  church, 
but  from  it.  All  this  I  concede,  yet  I  do  not  despair.  First, 
because  I  rely  on  God,  and  he  will  not  withhold  his  grace  ; 
and,  second,  because  I  rely  on  the  gradually  increasing 
weight  and  intiuence  of  the  Catholic  population  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  new  and  stronger  elements  they  introduce  to 
neutralize  those  I  have  alluded  to." 

"  That  last  consideration  is  one  which  I  expected  Father 
John  to  overlook,"  remarked  O'Flanagan,  "  for  I  did  not 
suppose  those  who  are  making  so  much  ado  about  convert- 
ing the  country,  made  any  account  of  the  some  two  or  three 
millions  of  Catholics,  of  various  nationalities,  already  set- 
tled here." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  various  nationalities,' ' 
interrupted  Father  John.     "  When  we  are  speaking  of  Cath- 
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olicity  there  is  no  question  of  nationalities.  The  Catholic 
religion  is  catholic,  not  national,  and  overrides,  as  occasion 
requires,  all  nationalities.  In  converting  a  country  Provi- 
dence adapts  means  to  the  end.  Excepting  the  few  Catholic 
settlers  of  Maryland,  soon  deprived  of  their  Catholic  free- 
dom and  subjected  to  Protestant  intolerance, — almost  as 
soon  as  the  colony  was  organized, — the  United  States  were 
originally  settled  by  Protestants  of  the  intensest  kind,  and 
nowhere  was  hostility  to  Catholicity  more  bitter  or  universal 
than  among  them.  One  of  the  grievances  alleged  by  the 
colonies  against  the  mother  country  was  the  liberty  allowed 
in  Canada  to  the  French  Catholics,  to  retain  and  practise 
their  religion.  When  we  became  a  nation,  we  recognized 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty  indeed,  not  through  the 
influence  of  Catholic  France,  as  M.  Henri  de  Courcy  con- 
tends, nor  through  any  good-will  to  Catholicity,  nor  yet 
through  any  love  of  religious  liberty  itself  on  the  part  of 
Protestants,  but  because  no  Protestant  sect  was  strong 
enough  to  make  itself  a  state  establishment,  and  because 
Catholicity  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  virtually  dead, 
and  incapable  for  the  future  of  making  any  conquests,  or  of 
manifesting  any  vitality.  Moreover,  at  the  time  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  country  had  very  little  belief  in  an 3^  religion, 
and  followed  Yoltaire  and  other  unbelievers  in  advocating 
toleration,  believing  that  by  tolerating  all  religions,  they 
could  make  an  end  of  them.  They  held  that  no  religion 
can  long  stand,  or  exert  any  influence,  unless  supported  by 
the  state,  as  a  state  establishment.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, with  an  intense  hatred  of  Catholicity,  fearing  or 
disdaining  to  investigate  its  claims,  caring  little  for  any  re- 
ligion, and  about  entering  upon  a  course  of  material  pros- 
perity perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  nothing  but 
a  miracle  of  divine  grace  could  have  called  their  attention  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  gained  them  to  the  faith,  unless 
a  Catholic  population  should  migrate  hither  and  bring  the 
faith  with  them.  They  would  nowhere  have  tolerated  or 
listened  to  the  missionary.  The  church  among  them  could 
not  begin  with  the  missionary,  and  it  needed  a  foreign-born 
laity,  zealous  for  the  faith,  to  form  the  first  congregations, 
and  to  erect  the  first  churches.  Except  in  a  very  few  local- 
ities, the  descendants  of  the  original  Catholic  settlers  were 
too  few  to  sustain  missionaries,  and  conversions  numerous 
enough  to  do  it  in  any  locality  could  not  be  counted  on. 
The  foreign  immigration  invited  here  by  that  very  material 
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])rt)sp(M-ity  wliicli  had  hccoinc^  tlie  p;o(l  of  tli(3  Aiiici-ir'an  ])co- 
j)lo,  thiiB  bi'canic,  in  tin;  providiMice  of  (iod,  tlio  incaiiH  of 
i^iviiijjj  118  a  (\itholic  population,  and  tlio  cliurcli  a  linn  foot- 
ing on  our  6oil. 

"That  tins  forciu^n  imuilij^ration  lias  Ix'cn  faultless,  that  it 
has  had  solely  reli<;ious  interests  at  heart,  or  that  it  has  been 
a  fair  representation  of  the  intellin;ence,  respectability,  and 
worth  or  the  Catholic  populations  of  Europe,  no  man  pre- 
tends. It  has  been  coni|)os(Ml  in  threat  part  of  common  la- 
borers and  servants,  poor  and  illiterate  ;  but  this,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  has  been  an  advantage,  not  only  because  they 
were  the  more  likely  to  adhere  to  their  faith  in  a  liostile 
country,  but  because  tliev  were  less  likely  to  alarm  Protes- 
tants iis  to  the  spread  of  Catholicity.  Protestants  would  tol- 
erate Catholicity  in  these  humble  classes,  apparently  with- 
out personal  or  social  influence,  when  a  much  smaller  im- 
migration of  the  more  intelligent  and  influential  classes 
would  have  excited  their  unrelenting  hostility.  The  church 
was  looked  upon  simply  as  the  church  of  poor,  ignorant, 
and  superstitious  foreigners,  and  as  these  foreigners  were 
very  necessary  to  the  development  of  our  material  prosper- 
ity, she  was  tolerated,  and  in  some  instances  supported,  for 
their  sake.  She  grew  up,  so  to  speak,  under  the  shadow  of 
Protestant  contempt,  for  while  these  classes  were  compar- 
atively few,  and  strangers,  nobody  dreamed  of  their  mak- 
ing conversions  from  the  American  population.  The  com- 
mon opinion  was  that  Catholicity  could  not  live  in  our  Prot- 
estant atmosphere,  that  the  flrst,  at  furthest  the  second,  gen- 
eration born  here,  would  be  absorbed  in  the  general  non- 
Catholic  population  of  the  countr3\  Through  this  foreign 
immigration  it  was  believed  the  church  could  gain  no  per- 
manent footing  here,  and  must  needs  die  out  when  the  im- 
migration should  cease.  It  was  not  then  worth  one's  while 
to  persecute  them,  or  to  abridge  their  religious  freedom. 
What  to  a  superficial  observer  might  have  seemed  in  the 
outset  a  great  disadvantage,  and  likely  to  strengthen  the 
prejudices  of  the  country  against  Catholicity,  has  proved  to 
be  the  best,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  only  practi- 
cable means  of  introducino:  and  establishino:  the  church  on  a 
solid  basis,  as  one  of  our  institutions. 

"  These  poor,  illiterate  laborers  and  servants  adhered  to 
their  religion,  they  supported  the  clergy,  they  built  churches, 
they  provided  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrifice. 
They  became  permanent  settlers,  citizens  of  the  country,. 
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married,  prospered,  brought  out  their  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  and,  aided  by  European  events  and  the 
continually  increasing  demand  for  labor  by  our  works  of 
internal  improvement  and  the  extension  of  our  manufac- 
tures, trade,  and  commerce,  they  in  a  few  years  have  swelled 
into  a  Catholic  population  that  is  counted  by  millions,  grow- 
ing in  intelligence,  in  respectability,  and  influence,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  The  Catholic  body 
may  be  exposed  to  annoyances  and  vexations  from  the  anti- 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  country,  but  it  is  now  too  large  and 
too  important  to  be  overlooked,  and  too  numerous  to  be 
banished  or  massacred.  The  material  interests  of  the  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  the  Catholic  population,  and  it 
cannot  as  yet  dispense  with  foreign  immigration.  Catho- 
lics may  almost  be  said  to  All  the  lower  strata  of  our  society 
in  all  the  free  states,  and  they  are  every  year  rising  and 
filling  the  middling  ranks,  while  not  a  few  have  already 
reached  the  summit  of  our  social  hierarchy.  The  church 
has  gained  a  footing,  and  is  every  day  taking  a  more  influ- 
ential position  in  the  country.  The  two  thousand  churches, 
the  nearly  two  thousand  priests,  and  a  Catholic  population 
of  at  least  two  millions  and  a  half,  afford  a  very  respectable 
basis  for  missionary  operations.  It  is  through  these,  through 
their  example,  inflaence,  and  silent  but  effectual  exertions, 
that  prejudice  is  to  be  softened,  hostility  disarmed,  and  in- 
terest excited." 

"  But  you  forget.  Father  John,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  that 
this  Catholic  body,  large  as  it  is,  and  zealous  as  it  may  be, 
is  separated  from  the  American  community  by  difference 
of  national  origin,  manners,  and  customs,  and  to  some  extent 
even  of  language.  The  church  they  support  is  still  regarded 
as  the  church  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  American  commu- 
nity, and  is  not  an  exponent  of  any  element  of  the  American 
national  life.  Your  Catholic  body  does  not  act  on  the 
American  body,  and  you  want,  it  seems  to  me,  a  larger  in- 
fusion of  the  American  element.  Instead  of  relying  on 
this  foreign  body,  you  should  direct  all  your  efforts  to  the 
conversion  of  Americans,  who  have  the  sentiment  of  Amer- 
ican nationality,  and  thus  americanize  the  church." 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  Father  John,  "it  is  desirable 
that  the  Catholic  body  should  be  or  become  American,  so 
far  as  to  avoid  all  that  is  re])ugnant  to  a  just  American 
national  sentiment ;  but  I  want  the  church  americanized  no 
more  than  I  want  her  irishized,  germanized,  englishized,  or 
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j^;vllici/AMl.  'riuM'hurc-li  alwayrt  RufFcrK  frrun  luivini^  iin|>(»Hr(l 
upon  lior  the  fonu  of  any  nationality.  Nationalism  in  rrli<^- 
ion  is  only  anotluT  nanio  for  gcntilisni,  or  lioathonisin,  and 
is  in  its  essential  nature  anti-Catliolio.  There  is  no  need  of 
an\i(*ty  for  tlu;  support  of  Aincrioan  nationality.  It  is 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  addressing  for- 
eign-born Catholics,  it  is  always  proper  to  advise  them  to 
1)0  on  their  guard  against  uiuiecessarily  olfending  tlie 
national  sentinu^nt,  but  for  their  sake,  not  for  the  sake;  of 
American  nationality  itself.  The  americanizing  of  the 
Catholic  body  does  and  will  go  on  of  itself,  as  rapidly  as  is 
desirable,  and  all  we  have  to  do  with  it  is,  to  take  care  that 
they  do  not  imbibe  the  notion  that  to  americanize  is  neces- 
sarily to  protestantize.  The  transition  from  one  nationality 
to  another  is  always  a  dangerous  process,  and  all  the  amer- 
icanization  I  insist  on  is,  tliat  our  Catholic  population  shall 
feel  and  believe  that  a  man  may  he  a  true  American,  and  a 
good  Catholic.  In  my  own  judgment,  the  americanization 
of  the  Catholic  hody  goes  on  as  rapidly  as  is  compatible 
Avith  the  interests  of  religion,  and  perhaps  even  more  rap- 
idly than  is  desirahle. 

''  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Catholic  body  to-day  as  a 
foreign  body  in  this  country.  It  is  not  so.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them,  if  not  American  born,  are  American  citizens. 
This  country  is  the  home  of  their  interests,  the  home  of 
their  children,  and  the  home  of  their  affections.  They  are 
as  much  identified  with  the  country  and  its  interests  as  are 
non-Catholic  Americans.  Catholicity  is  now  as  much  at 
home  here  as  Episcopalianism,  Presbyterianism,  or  Method- 
ism. The  Catholic  bodv  has  here  an  American  orsjaniza- 
tion,  and  depends  on  no  foreign  state.  It  has  its  American 
sees,  its  provinces,  its  bishops,  and  holds  its  councils,  subject 
to  no  foreign  power  or  jurisdiction,  except  the  spiritual 
lurisdiction  of  the  pope,  who  as  spiritual  head  of  the  church, 
b}^  divine  appointment,  is  no  more  a  foreigner  in  the  city 
of  New  York  than  he  is  in  the  city  of  Kome.  The  church 
is  here  in  all  her  integrity,  and  here  as  elsewhere  she  must 
act  as  the  church.  Her  first  care  is  due  to  the  faithful 
already  here,  and  she  cannot  neglect  them  for  the  sake  of 
engaging  in  direct  efforts  for  evangelizing  the  non-Catholic 
population.  The  conversion  of  the  country,  it  is  evident 
to  every  one  who  knows  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  can  go  on  for  the  present,  humanly  speaking, 
only  gradually,  and  as  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
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cliurch  here,  and  the  example  of  devout  Catholics.  The 
first  step  is  to  provide  amply  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
existing  Catholic  population,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
level  of  their  religion  in  their  practice  as  well  as  in  their 
faith. 

"  This  is  a  country  in  which  the  laity  must  do  more  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion  than  they  are  accustomed 
to  do  elsewhere.  The  American  people,  not  yet  evangel- 
ized, hate  or  despise  Catholicity,  regard  it  as  hostile  to  their 
republicanism,  as  degrading  to  human  nature,  as  a  spirit- 
ual thraldom,  as  a  debasing  superstition,  or  as  a  worn  out, 
dead,  and  buried  institution.  They  are  indisposed  to  exam- 
ine its  claims,  to  ascertain  its  doctrines,  or  to  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  Catholics.  The  more  lax  of  the 
Protestant  sects  are  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  question,, 
and  neglect  all  Catholic  publications ;  the  more  rigid  exer- 
cise a  strict  vigilance  over  their  members,  and  prohibit  them 
from  reading  any  thing  in  defence  of  Catholicity.  The 
study  of  the  Protestant  ministers  is  to  shut  out  the  light 
from  their  people,  to  keep  them  in  profound  ignorance  of 
our  religion,  and  to  perpetuate  their  unfounded  prejudices 
against  it.  The  non-Catholic  people  will  neither  hear  nor 
read,  or  if  they  do  either,  it  is  not  to  learn  what  we  really 
believe,  but  to  catch  something  which  they  may  present  to 
our  prejudice.  These  are  obstacles  that  can  be  overcome 
only  by  personal  intercourse,  by  personal  acquaintance  with 
Catholics,  and  by  being  forced  to  observe  more  closely  their 
intelligence  and  virtue.  It  is  only  as  our  numbers  and  in- 
fluence gradually  increase,  only  as  the  fruits  of  Catholic 
life  become  more  abundant  and  manifest,  that  these  obsta- 
cles will  give  way,  and  the  missionary  be  able  to  gain  access 
to  the  non-Catholic  mind.  Hence  it  is  that  the  laity  have 
here  a  great  responsibilit}',  for  they  have  here,  each  in  his 
own  sjTnere,  a  missionary  work  to  perform,  preparatory  in 
some  sense  to  that  of  the  priest." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  O'Flanagan,  "  that  some  of 
our  converts  in  their  zeal  have  talked  too  much  about  the 
conversion  of  the  country.  Catholics  have  never  converted 
a  country  by  saying  they  were  going  to  do  it.  Too  many 
proclamations  are  unwise,  and  tend  rather  to  defeat  than 
to  accomplish  one's  purposes.  God  makes  use  of  human 
instruments  in  converting  a  nation,  but  it  is  he  after  all,  not 
the  instruments,  that  converts  it,  if  converted.  It  is  never 
well  to  forget  that  all  depends  on  his  grace.     There  is  no 
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flinvr  nu'thod  of  failinj^  tliun  to  place  our  (Icpi-iidciKM!  on 
liuniau  aij^tMifV,  or  rclianci'  on  our  own  well-tleviHcd  Hclienii'H. 
God  has  his  own  ways,  and  Ids  ways  are  not  our  ways,  llo 
soeins  to  take  pleasure  in  hrint^in*^  to  nau<^ht  our  wisdom, 
and  acooniplisluni^  Ins  j)ui'p»»ses  hy  means  that  it  never  en- 
tered into  tlie  mind  (d'  man  to  devise.  Who  would  have 
seen  in  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Now  York  authoriziui^- 
tho  construction  of  the  Erie  and  C'hamj)lain  canals,  a  meas- 
ure for  the  evan<];elization  of  the  Uinted  States  if  Yet,  in 
the  i)rovidence  of  God  it  has  been  made  to  contribute  pow- 
erfully to  that  end.  It  inaugurated  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  which  created  a  demand  for  labor  that  the 
country  itself  could  not  supply,  and  thus  led  the  way  for  the 
migration  hither  of  foreign  hd)or,  while  this  foreign  labor 
could  be  supi>lied  only  by  the  Catholic  populations  abroad 
oppressed  by  Protestant  governments.  The  introduction  of 
the  factory  system  by  absorbing  the  surplus  American  fe- 
male labor,  and  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  all  the 
northern  states,  opened  a  demand  for  maid-servants,  which 
could  be  supplied  only  from  Ireland  or  Catholic  Germany, 
and  no  class  has  contributed  more  to  the  growth  of  our 
religion  here  than  our  Catholic  servant  girls.  Indeed,  our 
religion  has  been  planted  here,  and  has  sprung  up  and  flour- 
ished by  means  adopted  without  any  direct  efforts  to  that 
end.  Man,  in  what  he  did,  had  other  purposes,  and  Provi- 
dence has  made  them  contribute  to  his.  The  foreio:n  immiijra- 
tion  to  whom  we  owe  it,  under  God,  that  the  church  is  here, 
did  not  migrate  hither  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and 
spreading  Catholicity  in  a  non-Catholic  country.  They  were 
not  even  led  by  their  religion  to  come  hither.  They  came 
for  worldly  reasons,  to  improve  their  material  condition,  yet 
God  so  ordered  it  that  they  brought  their  religion  with  them, 
and  retained  it.  Tiiese  facts  should  induce  us  to  do  our 
duty  in  our  own  sphere,  and  leave  it  to  Providence  to  con- 
vert the  country  in  his  own  way." 

"  It  is  our  duty,"  replied  Father  John,  "  to  cooperate  with 
Providence  according  to  our  means  and  ability.  I  feel  no 
less  interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  country  than  do  they 
who  say  and  write  so  much  about  it,  but  I  see  nothing  at 
present  to  be  done  for  it  but  to  operate  on,  and  with  the 
Catholic  population  we  already  have,  to  save  as  far  as  possi- 
ble our  children  from  apostasy,  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  make 
all  who  profess  to  be  Catholics  worthy  of  the  name.  I  see 
little  that  Pome  can  do  to  aid  us,  except  to  see  that  we  have 
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good  bishops,  and  that  they  maintain  proper  discipline  and 
use  their  best  efforts  to  rear  up  and  sustain  a  body  of  zeal- 
ous, faithful,  and  efficient  priests,  numerous  enough  to  meet 
our  wants.     I  see  no  need  of  enlightening  Rome  on  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  on  the  nature  of  the  heresies  rife 
among  us,  or  tlie  prospects  of  Catholicity  in  the  United 
States.     In  providing  for  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  Cath- 
olic population  as  Catholics,  Rome  will   provide   for   the 
wants  of  the  country.     Rome  is  prepared  to  sustain  and  en- 
courage us  in  every  legitimate  effort  for  the  promotion  of 
Catholicity  here,  we  can  make.     I  like  the  things  our  friend 
at  Rome  has  said  in  his  articles,  but  I  attach  no  great  im- 
portance to  them  except  as  they  tend  to  give  the  Italian 
people  a  juster  view  of  our  national  character  and  institu- 
tions.    I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  excellent 
and  patriotic  writer  had  taken  more  pains  to  separate  gen- 
uine American  republicanism  from  the  false  liberalism  of 
Italian,  French,  and  German  revolutionists,  and  entered  a 
stronger  protest  against  the  wild  radical  spirit  that  is  ruin- 
ing his  own  country,  and  affording  an  excuse  for  absolutism 
in  Europe.     We  Catholics  are  placed  between  two  fires,  and 
are  obliged  to  present  a  double  front.     "We  have  to  defend 
ourselves  on  the  one  side  against  absolutism,  and  on  the 
other  against  radicalism,  and  we  are  constantly  in  danger 
while  opposing  the  one  to  be  regarded  as  accepting  or  de- 
fending the  other.     The  writer  of  the  articles  in  question 
shows  more  sympathy  than  I  feel  with  American  democracy, 
but  no  more  than  I  feel  with  American  republicanism,  or 
free  constitutional  government,  in  which  the  people  have  in 
some  form  an  effective  voice  in  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional affairs.     But  let  this  pass.     Every  one  who  studies  the 
Catholic  population  in  this  country,  though  he  has  to  deplore 
some  scandals,  many  losses  both  of  children  and  adults,  must 
admit  that  it  is  becoming  every  day  stronger,  better  organ- 
ized, more  homogeneous,  and  more  compact,  increasing  in 
intelligence,  literature,  science,  weight,  and  influence.     It  is 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  be  despised  or  ignored.     It  forms 
a  large  and  integral  portion  of  the  American  people.     It 
has  its  weiglit  in  both  the  world  of  business,  and  the  world 
of  politics.     It  is  every  day  acquiring  social  influence,  and 
thus  forcing  Catholicity  upon  the  attention  of  non-Catholics. 
It  forces  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  think 
about  the  church,  to  inquire  into  her  claims,  to  learn  what 
are  her  real  doctrines,  and  thus  disabuses  them  of  many  of 
their  prejudices. 
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"Tlie  inulciiiuhlc  failure  of  l?n)t('.stantisiii  li:is  iilso  its  in- 
lluLMico  with  (111!  nioru  serious  iind  butter  (Iis|)t>sed  portion  of 
l^rotestants.  There  is  a  feeling  in  sill  Protestant  sects,  that 
Protestantism  lias  not  as  yet  fullilled  its  promise,  is  not  all 
that  one  asks  of  relii^ion,  and  that  man  has  wants  it  does 
not  meet.  There  is  a  secret  misi;;ivin^  that  it  is  not  all  that 
it  professes  to  be.  It  eannot  be  denied  that  spiritual  thinf^s 
are  fostered  less  by  a  Protestant  people  than  material  thin;^'S, 
and  this  excites  relleetion.  It  is  seen,  too,  that  the  old  church 
stands,  that  she  has  survived  Luther  and  his  associates,  that 
she  has  survived  the  revolutionary  horrors  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  present,  that  she  is  makiuij^  new^  conquests,  and 
<>very  day  chronicles  a  new  martyr,  that  she  flourishes  in 
free  states  even  more  than  in  despotic  states,  and  can  prosper 
when  disconnected  from  the  state,  and  deprived  of  all  state 
patronage.  Seek  to  disguise  or  explain  the  fact  as  they 
may,  they  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  church  is  living  to- 
day, is  as  vigorous  and  perhaps  even  more  powerful,  has 
-even  a  stronger  hold  on  men's  convictions  and  consciences 
than  she  had  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Luther,  amid 
the  shoutings  of  his  pupils,  burned  the  papal  bull  condemn- 
ing his  heresies.  This  wonderful  tenacity  of  life,  this  ever- 
renewed  youth  and  vigor  of  the  old  church,  leads  the 
thoughtful  and  earnest  Protestant  to  reflect  on  his  Protes- 
tantism, which  extends  itself  only  by  colonization  or  the 
sword,  and  lives  only  a  spasmodic  life.  At  one  time,  under 
Peter  I.,  Protestantism  seemed  likely  to  invade  Kussia,  and 
gain  a  footing  in  the  Greek  schismatic  world ;  but  during 
the  last  thirty  years  the  Russian  church  has  resisted  the 
Protestant  tendencies  which  threatened  its  destruction,  re- 
turned to  orthodoxy,  and  become  less  indisposed  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Rome.  What  hope  for  Protestantism  ?  what 
hope  that  it  is  to  constitute  the  religious  future  of  man- 
kind?" 

"  There  is  in  every  Protestant  community,"  added  Diefen- 
bach,  "an  interior  doubt  of  the  future  of  Protestantism. 
In  Germany  it  has  gone  to  seed  ;  there  is  no  life  in  its  root, 
and  its  power  is  preserved  far  more  as  a  political  and  social 
than  as  a  religious  institution." 

"  While  in  France,"  added  De  Bonneville,  "Protestants 
have  dwindled  down  to  less  than  a  million,  to  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  souls.  In  Geneva,  the  Rome  of  the  re- 
formed, Catholicity  has  been  reintroduced,  another  church 
was  added  the  other  day,  and  a  very  notable  portion  of  the 
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population  profess  the  old  religion.  It  is  true,  Piedmont 
has  given  Protestants  full  liberty  of  worship,  and  they  have 
erected  a  temple  at  Turin ;  but  they  make  few  proselytes, 
and  are  already  divided,  and  fighting  one  another.  Italians 
may  become  infidels,  and  reject  all  religion,  but  they  will 
never  become  Protestants." 

"  These  facts,"  continued  Father  John,  "  will  impress 
themselves  more  and  more  on  the  minds  of  our  Protestant 
countrymen,  and  dispose  them  more  and  more  to  listen  to 
what  w^e  have  to  say  for  ourselves.  Gradually  their  preju- 
dices will  soften,  and  they  will  learn  somewhat  of  the 
Catholic  system.  Their  vigilance  will  relax,  they  will  begin 
to  read  Catholic  books  with  an  honest  intention,  one  after 
another  will  be  converted,  till  at  length  the  horror  of  Catho- 
licity will  in  a  great  measure  be  lost,  and  Catholics  be  recog- 
nized as  standing  on  the  footing  of  social  equality,  and 
placed  in  a  position  to  exert  their  legitimate  influence.  The 
exterior  obstacles  to  conversion  will  then  be  removed,  and 
direct  efforts  to  persuade  the  mass  of  non-Catholics  to  em- 
brace willingly  our  holy  faith  may  then  be  made  with  fair 
prospect  of  success.  But  till  then  our  most  practical  and 
effective  method  of  rendering  the  country  Catholic  will  be 
to  conflne  ourselves  in  our  direct  labors  to  our  own  popula- 
tion, to  the  work  of  giving  them  that  high  character  for  in- 
telligence and  piety,  for  wisdom  and  sobriety,  for  principle 
and  manly  conduct,  w^hich  cannot  fail  to  command  the 
respect  and  win  the  confidence  of  all  loyal  hearts  and  good 
citizens. " 

Conversation  Y. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  O'Flanagan,  "  that  in  Father 
John's  theory  there  is  a  quiet  assumption  that  the  Catholic 
body  in  this  country  is  wanting  in  intelligence  and  virtue, 
and  that  it  must  be  elevated  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
before  it  can  exert  its  proper  influence  on  the  non-Catholic 
mind  and  heart.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  is  not 
only  unjust  to  our  existing  Catholic  population,  but  disposed 
to  attach  undue  importance  to  worldly  position  and  respect- 
ability, and  to  rely  beyond  measure  on  mere  human 
agencies.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States 
have,  undoubtedly,  their  faults,  and  faults  which  are  the 
more  marked  because  they  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Puritan  world  ;  but  they  are  at  least  equal  in  intelligence 
and  virtue  to  any  other  class  of  American  citizens.     It  is  a 
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luistalvC  to  suppose  that  they  arc  all  poor,  low,  ignorant, 
vicious,  without  position  or  iunucucc  iu  the;  Ainci'ican  (huu- 
inuiiity.  It  is  not  wcultli,  worhlly  [)osition,  or  worldly  rc- 
sprctahility  that  rcMulers  Catholics  especially  inllucntial  in 
extondin*];  or  sustaining  rclii^ion.  Tlio  poor  have  always 
been  its  iii-niest  adhei-ents,  its  niostetlicifnt  missionaries,  and 
its  brightest  ornaments.  The  rich,  the  noble,  the  ^rcat,  the 
respectable,  have  always  been  the  first  to  abandon  the 
church,  or  to  betray  her  to  the  mercy  of  her  enemies.  That 
Ireland  is  Catholic  to-day  is  due,  under  God,  almost  ex- 
clusively to  her  poor  and  down-trodden  j)easantry,  and  to  her 
clergy  taken  chicliy  from  their  ranks.  Elevate  in  the  social 
scale  the  poor  Catholic  peasants  who  have  migrated  hither, 
give  them  the  ambition  and  the  opportunity  to  become 
wealthy,  and  to  take  an  active  and  inliuential  part  in  society 
and  politics,  and  yon  only  relax  their  hold  on  their  faith,  and 
cause  them  to  lose  in  simplicity  and  fervor  all  they  gain  in 
worldly  respectability.  As  soon  as  they  find  themselves  able 
to  associate  on  terms  of  eqnality  with  the  upper  classes  of 
non-Catholic  American  society,  they  grow  ashamed  both  of 
the  land  and  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  become  liberal,  as 
they  call  it,  and  suffer  their  children  to  imbibe  the  no- 
religion  of  the  conntry.  Exceptions  there  certainly  are,  but 
this  is  the  rule,  and  I  believe  no  small  portion  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  Union  will  remain  Catholic  only  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  " 

"  The  poor,"  added  Winslow,  "  are  the  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom, and  one  great  excellence  of  our  religion  is,  that  it  not 
merelj^  pities  the  poor  and  flings  them  a  few  crumbs  from 
the  rich  man's  table,  but  it  leads  us  to  love  and  respect 
them.  It  places  them  not  below  but  above  the  rich,  and 
although  it  concedes  that  it  is  possible  for  the  rich  to  be 
saved,  it  represents  it  as  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  them  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  By  the  blessings  it  pronounces  on  the  poor,  by  the 
honor  it  bestows  on  them,  and  the  small  account  it  makes  of 
worldly  wealth,  greatness,  and  distinction,  it  lays  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  our  more  worldly  passions  and  propensities.  The 
poor  and  humble  are  under  Catholicity  our  nobility,  our 
aristocracy,  if  I  may  use  the  term.  They  are  the  special 
friends  of  our  Lord.  They  are,  under  God,  our  firmest  re- 
liance, and  it  is  through  them,  not  through  the  rich  and  the 
great,  that  this  country  will  be  converted,  if  it  is  ever  con- 
verted.    God  always  chooses  for  carrying  on  his  work  the 
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instruments  the  world  despises.  The  Stone  which  the- 
builders  rejected  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  Tlie 
apostles  were  fishermen  and  publicans,  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  classes  among  the  Jews.  The  Jews,  of  all  people 
the  most  despised  by  the  Homans,  were  chosen  to  be  the  first 
missionaries,  and  to  form  the  first  congregations  in  the  Roman 
empire.  The  subjugated  and  contemned  Gauls  and  Italians 
converted  their  proud  and  haughty  barbarian  conquerors. 
The  Irish,  impoverished  and  oppressed  by  the  proud  and 
overbearing  Anglo-Saxon,  are,  we  may  believe,  selected  as 
the  instruments  for  catholicizing  England  and  the  United 
States.  God  works  not  as  men  work,  and  he  chooses  to 
carry  on  his  work  precisely  with  those  instruments  human 
wisdom  would  reject. " 

"  I  see,"  interposed  De  Bonneville,  "  no  good  to  come  of 
discussions  of  this  sort.  It  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
question  of  converting  the  country  to  solve  itself.  I  am  a 
Catholic,  but  I  leave  the  care  of  religion  to  the  cure.  I 
have  no  vocation  to  be  a  propagandist,  and  little  sympathy 
with  the  proselyting  spirit  so  strong  in  recent  converts.  I 
enjoy  my  faith  and  practise  my  religion  for  myself,  without 
interfering  witli  the  faith  and  worship  of  my  neighbor;  ta 
his  own  master  each  must  stand  or  fall.  I  dislike  religious 
controversy,  and  leave  the  conversion  of  heretics  and  in^dels 
to  our  good  missionaries.  In  France  all  religions  are  placed 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  before  the  state,  and  weliave 
no  quarrel  with  our  '  separated  brethren,'  who  though 
separated  are  still  our  brethren.  The  only  thing  we  labor 
to  do  is  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  ultramontane  party,  to 
restrain  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  those  hot-headed 
Catholics  who  are  always  insisting  that  theirs  is  the  only  way 
to  heaven.  I  worsliip  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  my 
own  conscience,  and  leave  others  to  worship  him  according 
to  the  dictates  of  theirs.  Why  should  I  disturb  them  t 
Why  should  I  force  my  faith  upon  their  unwilling  attention, 
destroy  their  good  faith,  and  thus  peril  their  soul's  salvation  ? 
They  will  not  accept  the  Catholic  faith  even  if  presented  to 
them,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  them  in  their  good  faith,  to  be 
saved  through  invincible  ignorance.  " 

"  Ignorance  that  is  vincible,"  replied  O'Flanagan,  **'  is 
neither  invincible  nor  inculpable,  and  no  man  is  in  a  salv- 
able  state  who  has  the  disposition  to  reject  the  truth  when 
presented.  That  there  is  invincible  ignorance  with  regard 
to  some  things  of  secondary  importance,  and  that  invincible 
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iirnoranoo  excuses  from  sin  in  those  matters  whereof  one  Ih 
invincibly  i^j^nonmt,  I  eoneocie  ;  hut  I  have  yet  to  leani  tli.it 
one  is  or  can  he  shvim]  hy  invincible  ignorance.  Ignorance, 
according  to  St.  Augustine,  in  those  wlio  can  know  and  will 
not,  is  itself  sin;  in  tliose  who  cannot  know  it  is  the  penalty 
of  sin,  and  therefore  is  in  neitlier  an  excuse,  but  in  botii 
just  cause  of  damnation.  Salvation  lies  in  the  supernatural 
order,  and  is  not  secured  in  the  unsupernaturalized  by  the 
simple  negative  merit  of  not  sinning.  It  is  the  reward  of 
supcM-natural  virtue,  and  is  bestowed  only  on  positive  super- 
natural merit.  If  M.  de  Bonneville's  doctrine  about  destroy- 
ing the  good  faith  of  non-Catholics  be  true,  our  Lord  must 
have  committed  a  great  mistake,  when  he  sent  forth  his 
apostles  and  commanded  them  to  go  into  all  the  earth  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Our  missionaries  to 
non-Catholics,  or  to  heathen  nations,  fall  into  a  great  error, 
and  endanger  the  salvation  of  souls,  by  destroying  good  faith 
in  error,  teaching  the  truth,  and  dispelling  ignorance.  It  is 
our  friend,  however,  I  apprehend,  that  is  in  error,  and  an 
error  in  excuse  of  which  he  can  hardly  plead  invincible 
ignorance.  The  church  in  this  world  is  and  muot  be  the 
church  militant,  and  precisely  because  she  is  and  must  be 
propagandist,  and  therefore  aggressive.  Our  Holy  Father, 
Pius  IX.,  has  enjoined  more  than  once  upon  the  bishops  of 
France  and  Italy  to  be  careful  to  teach  those  confided  to 
their  care,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  sal- 
vation. If  the  Holy  Father  is  to  be  credited — a  matter 
which  some  of  you  in  France  deem  it  French  to  doubt — it 
is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  that  all  should  be  taught 
and  thorouo-hlv  tauo-lit  the  Catholic  faith.  Zeal  for  the  in- 
struction  and  conversion  of  unbelievers  and  misbelievers  is 
the  natural  fruit  of  Christian  charity.  Your  polite  acade- 
micians, your  distinguished  scientific  and  literary  men,  who 
are  so  complaisant  to  heretics  and  infidels,  so  shocked  at  re- 
ligious earnestness,  and  so  respectful  to  religious  indifferent- 
ism,  seem  to  me  to  have  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  damned,  if  not  for 
their  want  of  faith,  at  least  for  their  lack  of  charity.  It  i& 
because  the  upper  classes  of  society,  those  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  worldly  wealth  and  distinction,  are  usually  ready  to 
fraternize  with  the  cultivated  heretics  and  infidels  of  the 
same  social  class,  and  to  look  with  haughty  indifference  or 
contempt  on  the  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  of  Catholic  zeal 
and  charity  to  spread  the  faith  and  extend  the  empire  of 
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Christ  on  the  earth,  that  I  turn  from  them,  and  place  my 
dependence  on  the  poor  and  simple,  whom  the  world  de- 
spises. " 

"  The  wealtliy,  cultivated  Catholics  in  our  own  country," 
interposed  Winslow,  "  are  by  no  means  the  most  earnest 
laborers  for  the  spread  of  the  faith,  and  the  conversion  of 
non-Catholics.  They  are  very  amiable,  very  polite,  very 
hospitable,  but  they  are  so  mixed  up  with  non-Catholics  in 
their  business,  in  their  amusements,  their  social  relations, 
that  under  a  propagandist  point  of  view  they  are  the  least 
efficient  part  of  our  Catholic  population.  They  are  timid, 
always  trembling  lest  they  be  compromised,  or  hear  some- 
thing that  will  displease  their  non-Catholic  friends,  or  that 
will  compel  them  either  to  give  up  their  faith  or  to  stand 
up  manfully  in  its  defence.  They  have  a  mortal  horror  of 
the  bold,  uncompromising  Catholic  publicist,  who  is  in  down- 
right earnest,  who  believes  the  question  is  one  of  life  and 
death,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  his  soul  insists  on  Catholics 
being  Catholics.  They  cannot  endure  him  who  insists  on  the 
Catholic  faith  in  its  integrity,  who  brings  out  in  their  full 
strength,  without  disguise  or  apology  even,  the  unpopular 
dogmas  of  the  church,  and  dares  call  those  outside  of  her 
communion  by  their  proper  names.  He  is  eccentric,  im- 
prudent, too  severe,  goes  too  far,  and  gives  needless  offence 
to  our  '  separated  brethren,'  and  needless  trouble  to  his  own 
friends.  They  demand  French  politeness,  and  French 
euphuism,  and  turn  pale  when  they  are  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge Catholicity  presented  in  bold,  fearless,  energetic,  and 
uncompromising  tones.  They  want  Catholicity  emasculat- 
ed, deprived  of  all  virile  force,  rendered  weak,  effemi- 
nate, soft,  sentimental,  speaking  only  in  a  subdued  and 
apologetic  voice,  conceding  the  superiority  to  heresy  and 
infidelity,  but  begging  to  be  excused  because  they  make  it 
a  point  of  honor  not  to  desert  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Woe  to  the  luckless  wight,  who  in  his  simplicity  dares 
assert  the  papal  supremacy,  and  maintain,  what  Catholic 
faith  obliges  him  to  maintain,  that  out  of  the  church  no 
one  can  ever  be  saved.  His  very  orthodoxy  is  more 
offensive  to  them  than  the  heresy  of  their  non-Catholic 
friends." 

''  In  all  Catholic  countries,"  added  Diefenbach,  "  you  find 
a  similar  class,  and  more  influential  for  evil  than  they  are 
here.  They  have  no  Catholic  pul)lic  spirit.  In  their  way 
they  are  often  very  pious,  very  devout ;  they  make  many 
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novoujiB,  aiv  siumi  in  wavy  procosHioii,  olwcrvc  puiiciiliouHly 
all  the  |>r(.H'('|)ts  of  the  cliurch  toiKrlilii*^  fiists  and  al)sti- 
lUMico ;  but  tlioy  arc  inihocilo  and  cowardly  wlicn  called 
npon  to  take  an  active  part  in  dc^fenco  of  their  religion,  or 
ill  (he  promotion  of  Catholic  interests.  Literature,  science, 
the  rulini;-  political  and  social  inlltKMiccs  in  France,  with  al- 
most her  entire  ])opulation  nominally  Catholic,  are  notori- 
ously and  scandalously  anti-Catholic.  In  Sardinia — whore 
the  Whole  body  of  the  people,  with  a  few  individual  excep- 
tions, are  Catholic,  or  ])rofess  to  be  Catholic,  and  are  and 
will  be  nothing  else — the  Catholic  electors  want  the  spirit, 
the  energy,  the  life  to  use  the  freedom  the  constitution 
gives  them,  to  get  possession  of  the  government,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  being  administered  in  a  sense  hostile  to  relig- 
ion. In  Belgium  the  Catholic  majority  permit  the  anti- 
Catholic  minority  to  outvote  them,  and  a  Catholic  minister 
of  state,  frightened  by  a  few  street  brawls,  throws  up,  in 
great  trepidation,  the  seals  of  ofKce,  and  suffers  the  admin- 
istration to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
his  church." 

"  But  you  forget,"  said  De  Bonneville,  "  that  our  Lord 
said  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light." 

"  I  know,"  replied  Diefenbach,  "  that  he  said  so,  and  that 
it  is  so,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  approved  it.  He  com- 
mended the  unjust  steward  for  his  worldly  prudence  ;  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  commended  the  children  of  light  for 
their  lack  of  prudence.  What  he  said,  he  said  to  rebuke, 
not  to  commend  them ;  for  when  he  sent  forth  his  dis- 
ciples, he  told  them  that  he  sent  them  forth  as  lambs 
among  wolves,  and  they  must  be  as  wise  as  serpents  and  as 
simple  as  doves.  I  know  no  reason  why  Catholics  should 
neglect  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  any  more  than  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  dove." 

"  I  will  not  deny,"  interrupted  Father  John,  "  that  it  is 
hard  to  restrain  one's  indignation  at  the  weakness  and  timid- 
ity of  Catholics  in  Europe,  who  in  their  contests  with  the 
revolutionists  during  the  last  seventy  years  or  more,  have 
failed  to  prove  themselves  in  the  stronger  qualities  of 
our  nature,  a  match  for  their  opponents.  From  Luther 
down,  they  have  allow^ed  themselves  to  be  beaten,  subdued, 
and  enslaved  by  minorities.  They  seem  not  to  have  learned 
that  there  are  times  when  active  courage  is  as  pleasing  to 
God  as  passive  courage  ;  when  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
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Catholic  to  stand  up  and  tight  jnanfully  for  his  religion  as 
it  is  to  kneel  down  and  pray.  But  I  attribute  the  timidity, 
cowardice,  and  shameful  surrender  of  Catholic  interests, 
which  so  frequently  excite  our  indignation,  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  since  Luther's  time  have  been  in  leading  strings^ 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  on  authority  to  defend 
them  and  their  religion,  and  have  formed  no  habits  of  self- 
reliance.  Whether  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  unlearned,  they 
have  never  felt  that  the  defence  of  Catholic  rights  and  in- 
terests depends  on  them,  or  that  they,  as  the  laity,  have  any 
responsibility  in  the  case.  They  have  counted  on  the  ques- 
tions that  came  up  being  settled  by  negotiation  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  and  have  taken  no  further 
trouble  about  them.  They,  therefore,  have  never  acquired 
those  habits  of  vigilance  and  self-help  which  we  find  so 
strong  in  the  Catholics  in  the  East,  in  Ireland,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  great  body  of  the  Catholic  population  have  rarely 
been  sufficiently  instructed  in  their  religion.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  have  neglected  to  teach 
them  the  decalogue,  the  sacraments,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
church  ;  but  they  have  not  generally  been  taught  with  any 
thoroughness  Christain  faith  and  morals  in  their  relation  to 
the  prevalent  errors  and  heresies  of  the  time.  The  lait}^ 
need  in  onr  times  a  far  more  thorough  instruction  in  the 
faith  and  its  relations  than  they  have  ever  hitherto  received. 
They  need,  in  addition  to  the  usual  instructions  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  morals,  to  be  taught  the  bearings  of  faith  on 
the  peculiar  errors  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  especially 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  those  points  of  faith,  and  those 
decisions  of  the  church,  which  condemn  them  and  strengthen 
us  to  resist  them.  They  need  full  instruction  in  relation  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  in  face  of  the  temporal, 
the  essential  papal  constitution  of  the  church,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  salvation,  for  these 
are  three  points  on  which  Catholics  in  our  day  are  strongly 
tempted  to  mutilate,  conceal,  or  explain  away  Catholic  truth. 
The  whole  body  of  the  faithful  need,  also,  to  be  instructed, 
tliat  the  day  when  they  could  rely  on  princes  or  civil  gov- 
ernments to  protect  the  faith,  any  further  than  its  protection 
is  involved  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and 
the  preservation  of  the  peace,  has  gone  by.  There  are  no 
longer  any  Catholic  states.  The  prince,  as  such,  has  thrown 
off  the  Christian  law,  and  fallen  back  on  the  law  of  nature, 
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and  holds  by  the  saino  title  as  luild  tlio  old  »:)af^an  (iiiipcrors 
of  Roino.  The  church  is  ulmost  everywhere  virtually,  if 
not  formally,  scparatcnl  from  the  state,  and  has,  an<l  can 
have  only,  her  own  freedom  and  independence  as  a  spirit- 
ual kingdom  in  re^^ard  to  her  own  sunjects.  Catholif;  in- 
terests have  now  to  be  defen(h'd,  sustained,  or  promoted,  in 
their  relations  with  the  temi)oral  order,  by  Catholics  in 
their  quality  of  citizens,  not  in  their  quality  of  Catholics, 
far  less  by  the  negotiations  of  the  church,  in  her  corporate 
(Capacity  with  the  temporal  sovereign.  Hence,  the  pi.-ople, 
the  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  need  to  know  and  compre- 
hend these  interests,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  understand i ugly 
and  elHciently  in  their  behalf.  Hence,  also,  the  necessity 
of  developing  the  active  powers  of  their  nature,  and  cul- 
tivating in  them  those  high,  manly  qualities  which  will  en- 
able them  to  match  their  enemies  with  their  own  weapons 
and  on  their  own  ground.  The  interests  of  religion  require 
in  them  the  highest  and  strongest  secular  virtues,  as  well 
as  excellence  in  the  more  distinctively  Catholic  virtues." 

"  With  all  deference  to  the  practical  wisdom  and  sagac- 
ity of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  it  seems  to  me,"  added 
Diefenbach,  '*  that  they  have  never  fully  comprehended  or 
accepted  the  changes  introduced  by  Luther  and  his  refor- 
mation. Luther's  movement  only  accidentally  attacked 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Its  real  character  was  the 
denial  of  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
in  the  government  of  tlie  church,  and  the  definition  of 
doctrines.  It  transferred  the  discussion  of  religious  and 
theological  questions  from  the  narrow  enclosure  of  the 
schools  to  the  broad  arena  of  the  j^ublic,  from  scholars 
prepared  by  their  studies  to  discuss  them  on  their  merits 
and  in  all  their  deptli,  to  the  uneducated,  ignorant,  and 
presumptuous  multitude.  It  was  no  doubt  a  great  evil  to 
make  on  scientific  questions  the  appeal  from  the  scientific 
to  the  unscientific,  but  as  it  has  been  made,  we  cannot 
now  withdraw  it,  and  confine  the  discussion  again  to  the 
schools  and  scholars.  The  evil  has  been  done,  and  we  must 
submit  to  it.  We  cannot  help  ourselves.  The  printing- 
press,  the  journals,  and  the  common  school  system  will  per- 
petuate it,  and  render  abortive  any  attempts  we  may  make 
to  restore  the  old  mediaeval  order.  The  discijplina  arcani 
is  henceforth  impracticable,  and  we  must  accept  publicity 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  existence.  Such  being  the 
fact,  we  can  overcome  the  evil  done  by  Luther's  movement 
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only  by  tlioronglily  educating  and  instructing  the  laity. 
Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  important  a  part  Catholic 
laymen  in  late  years  have  played  in  the  defence  of  Catholic 
doctrines  and  Catholic  interests.  The  first  effective  blow 
struck  in  literature  against  the  infidelity  and  revolutionism 
of  the  last  century  was  struck  l)y  laymen.  The  clergy 
could  hardly  gain  a  hearing  till  De  Maistre,  De  Bon  a  Id, 
and  Gorres  had  spoken,  and  turned  the  current  of  public 
thought.  At  the  present  moment  in  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  effective  defenders  of  Catholicity  and  Catholic 
interests  are  laymen.  1  find  nothing  gratifying  to  my 
Catholic  feelings  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  but  the  fact, 
however  we  may  deplore  it,  indicates  clearly  enough  the 
conditions  that  must  henceforth  be  complied  with.  The 
laity  must  be  instructed,  and  rendered  able  to  defend  by 
their  own  knowledge  and  understanding,  in  subordination 
to  the  hierarch}^  assuredly.  Catholic  doctrines  and  Catholic 
interests  when  assailed.  The  reliance  must  now  be  placed 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  many,  not  alone  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  few.  We  cannot  war  successfully  against  the 
democratic  spirit  of  modern  society,  and  true  wisdom 
requires  us  in  some  sense  to  accept  it  and  to  turn  it  to  the 
advantage  of  religion.  La  Mennais  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth,  although  he  coupled  the  truth  he  saw  and  asserted 
with  gross  errors,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  church 
to  condemn  him. 

"The  fault  I  find  with  a  portion  of  the  clergy  is  that 
they  either  do  not  see  the  new  order  that  has  sprung  up 
since  Luther,  and  has  been  rapidly  developed  in  the  last 
century  and  the  present,  or  they  fancy  that  they  can  suc- 
cessfully resist  it.  But  successfully  resist  it  they  cannot 
without  a  miraculous  intervention  of  our  Lord,  on  which 
we  have  no  right  to  count.  God  in  his  providence  has  suf- 
fered the  order  to  spring  up,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  intervene  by  a  miracle  to  suppress  that.  The  clergy, 
then,  it  seems  to  me,  must  accept  it,  and  make  the  best 
of  it. 

"  To  make  the  best  of  it  they  must  train  the  laity  to 
understand  the  questions  at  issue,  and  to  a  feeling  of  deep 
responsibility  in  regard  to  them.  The}''  must  educate  the 
laity  in  a  strong  anS  masculine  Catholicity,  and  instead  of 
contenting  themselves  in  making  them  parrots,  they  must 
study  to  make  them  thinking,  reasoning  men,  to  quicken 
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their  uiKltTslMiidliiiX,  to  dovclop  their  rciLsoii,  and  hind 
thcni  to  their  faith  hy  iiitclhu'tual  conviction  as  well  as  hy 
routine,  or  even  <i;riico  divinely  vouchsafed  them.  A  larger 
amount  of  relii^ious  instruction  must  he  i^iven  the  laity,  a 
liiii^her  and  more  liheral  intellectual  culture  in  relation  to 
faith  aiul  morals  must  be  given  them,  than  has  hitherto 
been  deemed  necessary.  A  more  generous  confidence  must 
be  placed  in  the  connnou  mind,  and  more  reliance  placed 
on  nidividual  reason  and  conscience.  They  must  rely  more 
on  interior  light  and  conviction,  and  less  on  mere  exterior 
authority,  tlian  has  for  a  long  time  been  customary.  Ra- 
tionalism will  never  be  suppressed  by  the  suppression  of 
reason,  or  the  race  of  sciolists  extinguished  by  neglecting 
real  scientific  culture." 

'*  Individual  reason  and  conscience,"  interposed  Father 
John,  "must  be  asserted  in  face  of  the  civil  authority,  for 
that  has  no  riii:ht  to  bind  either ;  but  for  that  verv  reason 
we  must  be  all  the  more  careful  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  church  over  both.  The  independence  of  individual 
reason  and  conscience  in  face  of  tlie  temporal  prince  is  the 
principle  of  anarcliy,  and  would  lead  to  all  manner  of  dis- 
orders, unless  there  w^ere  at  the  same  time  a  full  and  prac- 
tical recognition  of  the  plenary  autliority  of  the  church. 
But  the  authority  of  the  church,  unlike  that  of  the  state, 
is  spiritual,  not  material  or  physical,  and  enlightens  as  Well 
as  commands.  It  does  not  suppress  individual  reason  and 
conscience,  it  enlightens  them,  and  directs  them  to  the 
true  and  the  good.  Hence  the  more  absolute  the  authority 
of  the  church  over  them,  the  more  free  they  are ;  and  the 
more  truly  enb'ghtened  they  are,  the  more  unreserved  will 
be  their  submission  to  her  authority.  This  shows  that  the 
church  must  always  seek,  and  can  never  fear  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  children.  The  great  enemy  sha  has  always 
and  everywhere  to  combat  is  ignorance.  She  has  not 
always,  indeed  but  seldom,  been  able  to  give  to  her  chil- 
dren the  full  and  thorough  instruction,  now  so  necessary, 
for  she  has  been  frequently  thwarted  by  a  barbarism  not  to  be 
removed  in  a  single  generation,  and  almost  always  by  the 
temporal  prince  jealous  of  her  influence,  and  afraid  of  the 
intelligence  of  his  subjects.  The  defects  in  the  education 
of  the  faithful  hitherto  given  cannot  be  denied,  but  they 
are  not  chargeable  to  the  church,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  churchmen  are  answerable  for  them,  inasmuch  as 
they    have,   like   Cardinal  Wolsey,  been    more   intent    on 
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serving  their  king  than  on  serving  their  God,  and  have 
been  more  ready  to  take  tlieir  cue  from  the  court,  than 
from  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  line  between 
Caesar  and  Peter  is  more  clearly  drawn  in  our  day,  and  as 
the  incompetency  of  Caesar  in  spirituals  is  more  generally 
understood,  and  more  frankly  admitted  even  by  Caesar 
himself,  the  necessity  and  the  practicability  of  a  more  full 
and  adequate  instruction  of  the  great  body  of  the  laity  in 
their  religion,  especially  in  its  relations  with  the  temporal 
order,  must  be  more  generally  seen  and  admitted  by  those 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  tlie  precepts  and 
wishes  even  of  the  church  of  God.  The  press  honestly 
conducted,  under  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility,  by  men 
who  are  above  the  petty  ambitions  and  petty  jealousies  of 
little  men,  by  men  who  are  up  to  the  level  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  equally  free  from  a  tendency  to  a  false  liberalism 
and  from  a  slavish  servility  to  routine,  by  men  of  generous 
culture,  enlarged  views,  who  understand  their  age  and 
their  religion,  offers  a  medium  for  that  sort  of  education 
and  instruction  of  the  people  I  contend  for,  far  superior  to 
any  hitherto  possessed  by  the  Catholic  world.  Through 
it  the  faithful  may  be  taught  the  philosophy  of  their 
religion,  learn  its  place  and  office  in  this  world,  its  rights 
in  relation  to  the  various  speculations  and  tendencies  of 
the  age, — learn  also  true  Catholic  politics,  and  be  stim- 
ulated and  encouraged  to  the  defense  of  Catholic  inter- 
ests. It  cannot  and  ought  not  to  supersede  any  of  the 
old  and  established  means  and  methods  of  instruction,  for 
they  have  been  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself,  but  it 
may  be  ancillary  to  them,  as  philosophy  itself  is  ancillary 
to  theology." 

^'  But  Father  John,"  rejoined  O'Flanagan,  "  is  still  insist- 
ing on  human  means,  and  appears  to  me  to  overlook  the 
fact  I  have  alleged,  that  tlie  support  and  prosperity  of 
religion  do  not  depend  on  human  agency.  God  founded 
the  church,  God  takes  care  of  lier,  and  he  uses  as  his  instru- 
ments not  rich  men,  wise  men,  noble  men,  or  learned  phi- 
losophers, but  the  poor  and  simple." 

"  God  founded  the  church,  and  takes  care  that  she  shall 
never  fail,"  replied  Father  John  ;  "but  the  church,  though 
his  church,  and  informed  and  sustained  by  him,  operates 
raore  liumano.  Conversion  is  the  work  of  grace,  and  yet 
•even  by  grace  no  man  is  converted  against  his  own  will. 
Man  has  his  part  to  pcrforp.i,  and  if  he  neglects  or  refuses 
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to  pi'rfonn  liis  nart  tho  work  will  not  hu  doiK'.  Tlio  doc- 
trine of  irresistil)lo  as  of  iniiniissiblc  grace  is  a  Calvinistic, 
not  a  Catliolie,  doctrino.  Tho  churcli  reproHcnts  tho  Incar- 
nation, out  of  wliicli  she  flprini^^*^,  and  tlicroforo  requires  the 
eo{)peration  of  tho  human,  so  that  tliou/^li  tliere  are  two 
wills,  the  one  human  and  the  other  divine,  there  sliall  be  no 
<liscrepaney  or  contrariety,  but  perfect  concord  and  uniop 
between  them.  The  ])oor  are  the  especial  care  of  the 
church,  but  not  tlie  poor  alone  are  called.  She  oj)cns  her 
communion  to  the  rude,  the  simple,  the  unlearned,  and  lav- 
ishes upon  them  the  treasures  of  supernatural  grace ;  but 
she  has  a  place  and  a  use  too  for  the  learned.  God  calls 
the  poor,  tne  lowly,  the  simple  ;  he  calls  also  the  learned, 
the  philosophic,  and  the  great.  St.  Paul  was  not  deficient 
in  tho  learning,  the  science,  and  the  pliilosophy  of  his  age. 
St.  Justin  Martyr  was  a  learned  Platonist,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine stands  at  the  head  of  all  ancient  and  modern  philoso- 
phers. All  the  great  fathers  were  the  great  men  of  their 
age,  men  who  in  genius,  in  abilit}^  learning,  eloquence, 
science,  were  at  the  highest  level  of  the  human  mind  in 
their  times,  and  who  dares  say,  that  they  rendered  and  still 
render  no  service  to  religion  ?  Is  it  of  no  moment  to  her 
to  have  had  her  Basils,  her  Gregories,  her  Chrysostoms,  her 
Ililaries,  her  Ambroses,  her  Augustines,  her  Leos,  her 
Damians,  her  Bernards,  her  Bonaventuras,  her  Alberts,  her 
Thomases,  her  Scotts,  her  Yasquez,  her  Suarez,  her  Yalen- 
tias,  her  Bossuets,  her  Fenelons  ?  Was  she  not  served  by 
Leo  I.,  Gregory  I.,  Gregory  YIL,  Innocent  III.,  Boniface 
YIII.,  Julius  IL,  and  Sixtus  Quintus,  men  of  high  attain- 
ments, lofty  character,  and  eminent  administrative  ability, 
before  whom  the  greatest  of  your  temporal  sovereigns  seem 
dwarfed  and  insignificant  ? 

"  You  tell  me  the  poor  are  the  last  to  give  up  their  faith. 
It  has  been  so  in  Ireland,  it  was  so  in  France,  in  Belgium, 
but  not  so  in  England.  The  old  nobility,  the  survivors  of 
the  wars  of  the  Koses,  the  gentry,  were  the  last  to  abandon 
the  old  church  and  accept  the  new  Gospel  at  the  bidding 
of  the  court.  The  middle  classes,  traders,  artisans,  the  well- 
to-do  burgesses,  if  there  is  any  difference,  have  thus  far 
in  the  history  of  religion  been  the  most  reluctant  to  receive 
and  the  most  prompt  to  renounce  the  church.  The  church 
iinds  her  best  friends  and  her  firmest  supporters  among  the 
high  who  are  satisfied  with  their  worldly  position,  and  the 
low  who  aspire  to  no  higher  worldly  rank.     The  class  be- 
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tween,  mammon  and  place  worshippers,  are  and  always  must 
be  those  who  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  church,  and 
afford  her  the  least  consolation.  In  this  class  germinated  the 
Protestant  reformation,  and  it  was  by  siding  with  them  in 
those  European  countries  where  they  were  strongest  that 
the  sovereigns  were  able  to  cast  off  the  authority  of  Rome 
and  establish  the  Protestant  Gospel. 

"  The  serious  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  this  country  is 
in  the  fact  that  they  who  in  other  countries  are  called  the 
middle  class,  are  here  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Re- 
cent immigration  has  given  us  a  Catholic  lower  class,  but  we 
have  not  yet  a  higher  class.  We  have  no  nobility,  and 
hardly  a  gentry.  The  mass  of  our  people  are  the  English 
middle  class,  and  here,  even  more  than  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, mammon  worshippers.  An  American  metropolis  is 
only  an  English  provincial  town.  This  constitutes  not  only 
the  great  obstacle  to  conversion — for  people  wedded  to 
the  world,  bent  on  riches,  or  on  political  distinction,  will 
not  become  Catholics,  though  they  may  be  excellent  Prot- 
estants, or  still  more  excellent  Nothingarians — but  it  also 
constitutes  the  .chief  difficulty  in  preserving  our  existing 
Catholic  population  faithful  to  the  church.  We  lose  adult 
Catholics  through  the  influence  of  mammon.  While  our 
Catholics  are  poor,  laborers  and  servant-girls,  they  are  faith- 
ful, and  most  of  them  as  good  as  the  day  is  long,  but  when 
they  begin  to  prosper  in  the  world,  they,  or  if  not  they, 
their  children,  fall  in  with  the  mammon  worship  of  the 
country,  and  become  no  better  than  Protestants.  This  is 
a  temptation  against  which  our  Catholic  population  have 
not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  on  their  guard. 

*'  The  respectability  on  which  I  count  is  not  the  respec- 
tability which  rests  on  wealth  or  place  for  its  basis,  but  that 
which  rests  on  intelligence  and  virtue.  The  non-Catholic 
community  looks  upon  poverty  as  a  crime  and  punishes  it 
as  such,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  them  seeking  any 
other  respectability  than  that  which  rests  on  worldly  wealth, 
or  worldly  success.  But  our  Catholic  population  is  not  yet 
clean  gone ;  it  still  has  a  conscience,  a  Christian  sense,  and 
is  able  to  appreciate  moral  respectability,  and  to  reverence 
worth  though  livins:  in  obscurity  and  clothed  with  rags. 
Through  them  the  Christian  standard  of  respectability  may 
and  will  be  erected  in  this  country,  and  with  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  their  intelligence,  and  tlieir  Cliristian  virtues, 
the}^  will  have  a  greater  power  in  protecting  their  children. 
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and  a  greater  inniK'iicc  in  (•lieckiii<^  inaiuinon  wui-bliip  iiinong 
non-Ciitliolics,  uml  in  dlnpuijin^  them  to  liBteii  with  more 
reverence  and  docility  to  the  teaeliings  of  the  church." 

CONV^KRSATION    VI. 

"It  strikes  mo,"  said  De  P)OiiTieville,  "as  sint^nlar  that 
CathoHcs  are  ahiiost  universally  inclined  in  the  United 
Kinti^dom  to  the  Whig  party,  and  in  the  United  States  to 
the  Democratic,  witli  neither  of  whom  should  I  expect  them 
to  fraternize.  The  l>ritish  Whigs  are  the  modern  represent- 
atives of  the  party  that  long  persecuted  the  Catholics,  and 
enacted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  oppressive  and 
shameful  penal  laws  against  them.  The  Whig  nobility  is 
for  the  most  part  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  and  con- 
sists chielly  of  families  that  were  enriched  by  the  spoils  of 
the  church,  and  that  owe  their  rank  and  influence  to  their 
devotion  to  the  Protestant  reformation.  American  democ- 
racy asserts  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  as- 
serts it  against  the  church,  as  well  as  against  monarchy  or 
aristocracy.  If  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  exclude  God 
from  the  state,  and  to  be  in  fact  only  political  atheism." 

"It  strikes  me,"  replied  Winslow,  "as  equally  singular, 
that  a  Gallican,  who  defends  the  maxims  of  the  French 
court  from  Philip  the  Fair  to  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle,  and 
accepts  and  admires  the  four  articles  adopted  by  the  French 
clergy  in  1682,  should  object  to  political  atheism,  or  com- 
plain that  God  is  excluded  from  the  state." 

"  In  religion,"  remarked  O'Flanagan,  "  I  am  a  papist,  and 
I  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  church  ;  but  in  politics  I  am 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  control,  and  do  not  suffer 
my  clergy,  however  much  I  may  love  and  venerate  them, 
to  prescribe  to  me  the  political  party  I  shall  support.  My 
religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  politics." 

"And  yet,"  replied  Diefenbach,  "unless  I  have  been 
misinformed,  the  clergy  in  Ireland  are  your  political  leaders, 
virtually  chieftains  of  the  clan  as  well  as  ministers  at  the 
altar ;  and  by  the  authority  of  their  sacred  character  as 
priests,  attempt  to  direct  your  political  action." 

"  In  Ireland,  the  case  is  peculiar,"  replied  O'Flanagan. 
"  Through  a  variety  of  causes  but  too  well  known,  the  Irish 
people  have  been  deprived  of  their  legitimate  temporal 
chiefs.  The  nobility  are,  for  the  most  part,  aliens  to  them 
in  blood  and  in  religion,  and  for  a  long  time  there  has  beeu- 
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wantiiii?  a  Catholic  laity  able  and  willing  to  look  after  their 
temporal  'interests.  The  upper  classes  of  society  have  lacked 
sympathy  with  the  Catholic  peasantry,  and  the  priests  have 
been  the  only  class  who  by  their  intelligence,  their  position, 
and  their  sympathies,  could  speak  with  any  effect  for  the 
poor  people.  If  they  had  been  silent,  all  voices  would  have 
been  mute,  and  no  opposition  could  have  been  made  to  the 
non-Catholic  and  foreign  oppressor.  Yet  even  in  Ireland 
the  clergy  take  part  in  politics  not  for  the  sake  of  politics, 
but  for  tlie  sake  of  religion.  They  do  it  in  defence  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  or  because  the  political  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple are  intimately  connected  with  their  religious  interests." 

^'  Or  rather,  because  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  aspirations  of  nominally  Catholic  demagogues  and  office- 
seekers,  who  wish  to  use  the  Catholic  religion  as  the  means 
of  giving  themselves  importance  or  power,"  suggested  Dief- 
enbach.  "  Mr.  de  Bonneville  may  find  his  difficulty  solved 
in  the  fact  that  British  Whigs  have,  in  late  years,  been  more 
liberal  in  their  promises  to  British  Catholics  than  British 
Tories,  and  have  shown  some  willingness  to  give  subordi- 
nate offices  to  Catholics."  • 

"  But,  I  see  in  that  no  real  gain  to  religion,"  said  De  Bonne- 
ville. "No  Catholic,  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
in  the  United  States,  can  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any 
office  in  which  he  can  really  serve  his  religion,  or  to  any 
office  at  all,  unless  he  is  a  man  who  will  sacrifice  the  inter- 
ests of  his  religion  to  those  of  his  political  party.  If  really 
attached  to  his  religion,  and  placing  it  first  in  Jiis  thoughts 
and  affections,  the  Catholic  is  feared,  distrusted  ;  and  such 
is  the  overwhelming  non-Catholic  force  of  the  government 
in  either  country,  that  he  is  far  less  able  to  serve  liis  religion, 
than  would  be  a  liberal  Protestant  in  his  place.  I  cannot 
see  that  religion  has  gained  much  in  Ireland  from  having 
the  Wises,  the  Shiels,  the  Keoghs,  the  O'Flaherties,  the 
OTarrels,  the  Fitzge raids,  and  others  in  parliament  or  in 
oince  ;  and  to  me  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  religion  stands 
as  well  with  the  Irish  people  as  it  did  before  O'Connell  com- 
menced his  political  agitation,  and  induced  or  forced  the 
clergy  to  join  him.  'the  Irish  youth,  bi-ought  up  in  the 
midst  of  agitation  for  political  objects,  infiamed  with  vain 
worldly  hopes  and  ambition,  lose  their  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, iose  their  religions  sensibility,  and  suffer  their  faith  to 
relax  its  hold  on  their  minds  and  tlieir  hearts.  The  clergy, 
engrossed  with  efforts  to  effect  pi ilitical  changes  and  amel- 
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ionitioMs,  lU'ocssarily,  lo  sonic  (  xlciit  at  least,  nc^rlcot  tlicir 
spiritual  fiiiictioiis,  and  leave  (heir  people;  uniristnieted,  fo 
i;'ro\v  up  in  sj)iritual  ignorance,  (!Xj)ose(l  to  the  sednetiiMis 
oF  error,  and  an  easy  prey  to  the  artful  and  the-  deHiirnin;^. 
Tht^  cleri::y  themselves,  trained  up  in  tlie  Beelusion  of  the 
eollei;-e  and  seiniii;iiT,  in  as  entire  iu^noranei;  of  the  world  as 
possible,  unpreparcMl  to  i;-rappU;  with  polities  an<l  j>oliticians, 
oj)en,  candid,  unsuspicious,  hecinne  in  the  Held  of  politics 
little  else  than  the  tools  of  the  Duhlin  ai^itators,  and  retard 
instead  of  advancinii;  the  interests  to  which  they  devote 
themselves.  AVithont  intendini;'  or  suspecting  it,  they  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  dema_i;-oi;iies,  and  iind  as  the  re.sult 
that  they  have  aided  in  elevatini;  men  who  only  falsify  their 
])ledii'es  and  turn  out  a  scandal  to  their  religion.  In  this 
country,  I  am  told  yonr  clergy  generally  supported  Mr. 
Ihichanan  for  president,  and  they  apparently  adhere  to  him, 
notwithstanding  he  has  abandoned  the  policy  to  which  he 
was  understood  to  be  pledged.  They  have  given  to  the 
church  here  a  political  character,  involved  her  in  the  party 
contests  of  the  country,  and  enlisted  the  Catholic  popnla- 
tion  on  the  side  of  slavery  extension,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  their  Enropean  brethren." 

"  The  clergy  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,"  remarked  Wins- 
low,  "take  that  conrse  which  they  judge  wisest  and  best 
for  religion,  and  it  is  not  my  province  to  censure  them, 
even  if  they  sometimes  err.  I  am  not  their  judge  ;  they 
are  my  jndgcs,  not  I  theirs ;  I  have  never  been  in  Ireland, 
and  know  little  of  her,  except  that  she  has  held  fast  for  ages 
the  Catholic  faith  under  every  temptation  to  desert  it,  and 
that  her  faithful  children  are,  in  the  hands  of  God,  the 
chief  agents  in  spreading  and  maintaining  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  the  English-speaking  world.  She  has  been  for 
ages  cruelly  misgoverned  and  oppressed,  and  every  Cath- 
olic, wherever  born,  or  whatever  language  he  speaks,  does 
and  must  sympathize  with  her,  and  love  and  honor  her. 
Her  clergy  have  not  always  done  all  they  would,  but  they 
have  in  general,  I  presume,  done  the  best  they  could,  and 
the  best  evidence  of  it  is  the  love  and  veneration  felt  for 
them,  even  in  spite  of  political  agitation,  by  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people. 

"  The  part  the  clergy  take  in  politics  with  us,"  proceeded 
Winslow,  '*  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  They  may  have, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  have,  as  well  as  any  other  class 
of  citizens,  their  political  opinions  and  preferences,  but  if 
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60,  tliey  have  them  as  citizens,  not  as  priests.  As  piiesttf 
they  teach  their  flocks  to  be  loyal  citizens,  to  vote  honestly 
and  conscientiously,  according  to  their  own  convictions  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  country,  but  they  do  not  tell  them 
how  or  for  whom  they  must  vote.  Catholics  may  have 
very  generally  voted  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  they 
have  not  done  so  by  the  dictation  of  their  clergy,  and  any 
one  who  knows  any  thing  of  Catholic  voters  knows  that  the 
last  thing  they  will  submit  to  is  clerical  dictation  in  politics. 
They  carry  their  independence  in  this  respect  even  to  an 
unjustifiable  extreme.  The  clergy  have  not  in  this  country 
involved  the  church  in  party  politics,  and  given  her  a  politi- 
cal character,  and  the  only  ground  for  assuming  that  they 
have  is  the  false  supposition  of  non-Catholics,  that  Cath- 
olics never  act  excejjt  by  the  order  and  direction  of  their 
clergy.  Iso  doubt  there  are  Catholic  laymen,  journalists, 
politicians,  demagogues,  who  labor  to  commit  the  church  to 
a  party,  and  to  unite  her  interests  with  their  own  party  in 
terests  ;  but  these  act  against  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
clergy,  not  by  clerical  dictation.  In  politics,  adroit,  shrewd, 
ambitious  laymen  lead  the  clergy,  far  more  than  the  clergy 
lead  them,  and  often  embarrass  them  in  their  defence  of 
religious  interests,  by  their  part}^  action.  The  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party,  no  doubt,  think  they  have  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  right  to  the  support  of  Catholics,  and  the  clergy 
are  trammelled  by  the  action  of  nominally  Catholic  par- 
tisans. The  interest,  as  the  aim,  of  the  clergy  is  to  keep 
religion  independent  of  politics,  and  never  to  suffer  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  to  be  involved  in  the  conflicts  of 
parties.  They  cannot  always  do  this,  because  there  are 
demagogues  who  will  undertake  to  speak  for  them,  and 
claim  to  have  their  countenance,  when  they  are  really  acting 
against  their  wishes." 

"  Unhappily,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  there  are  Catholic  as 
well  as  non-Catholic  demagogues,  and  the  nature  of  the 
one  is  the  same  as  the  nature  of  the  other.  Catholic 
demagogues  find  their  interests  connected  with  those  of 
party,  and  they  conclude  as  theirs  are,  those  of  religion 
must  be.  These,  misled  by  their  own  selfish  ambition, 
suppose  the  interests  of  the  church  are  secured  when  their 
own  are  advanced." 

"  There  are,  no  doubt.  Catholic  laymen,"  continued 
Winslow,  "  who  think  tlie  church  cannot  stand  alone  on 
liur  own  foundation,  and  must  fall  if  not  propped  up  by 
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tlio  secular  power.  These  think  she  unifit  always  ^ain  hy 
an  alliance  with  the  jK)litical  power,  whether  that  power 
he  the  kinij:  or  a  pMi'ty,  and,  therefore,  in  tluH  country 
by  heiiii^  bound  uj)  with  one  or  another  of  our  political 
parties." 

''Some  induliiiencc,"  said  l^ither  John,  "must  ,be 
extended  even  to  these,  whetiier  \Vhi<i;.s  or  Democrats,  for 
in  our  Eni2^1ish-8[)eakini^  world,  Catholics  have  so  long  been 
treated  as  aliens  even  in  the  land  of  their  birth — have 
been  so  studiously  excluded  from  all  ])laces  of  honor, 
trust,  or  emolument,  whether  civil  or  military,  that  it 
really  is  some  gain  to  liave  Catholics,  even  though  not  of 
the  very  best  sort,  elected  or  appointed  to  office  ;  for  it 
tends  to  prove  to  the  Catholic  population  that  the  days  of 
exclusion  and  persecntion  are  over." 

"  It  certainly  need  excite  no  surprise,"  said  Winslow, 
•*'  that  there  should  be  amongst  ns  men  who  conclude  that 
the  church  is  safe  because  they  are  inspectors  of  the  cus- 
toms, deputy  postmasters  in  small  country  villages,  or 
tide-waiters  in  ports  of  entiy.  They  who  for  generations 
have  been  excluded,  may  well  be  pardoned  for  placing  an 
exaggerated  value  on  petty  offices  in  tlie  gift  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  whatever  the  Catholic  laity  may  have  done 
to  have  it  understood  that  what  is  called  'the  Catholic 
vote'  must  be  given  for  the  Whig  party  or  the  Demo- 
-cratic  party,  the  clergy  are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for 
it.  Catholic  citizens  in  the  last  presidential  election  very 
generally  voted,  I  presume,  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  with- 
out their  votes  he  would  not  have  been  elected.  But 
they  voted  for  him  not  altogether  from  party  or  personal 
motives.  They  gave  him  their  votes,  because  they  believed 
him  the  Union  candidate,  and  because  his  competitors  were 
supported  by  parties  held  to  be,  the  one  anti-Catholic,  and 
the  other  anti-Union.  I  myself,  though  no  Democrat, 
-either  in  a  party  or  in  a  doctrinal  sense,  voted  for  him, 
and  would  do  so  again  under  the  same  circumstances,  al- 
though he  has  turned  out  not  a  Union  but  a  sectional 
president." 

"  I  regard,"  said  O'Flanagan,  "this  as  a  democratic 
-country,  and  as  a  loyal  citizen,  I  must  support  the  Demo- 
cratic part}^,  and  therefore  its  candidates.  I  voted  in 
my  quality  of  naturalized  citizen,  for  Mr.  Buchanan 
because  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  pai'ty, 
and  1  adhere  to  him   because  he  is  the  president  of  tli.it 
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part  J.     I  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  be  faitliful  to  my 
party." 

"  I  acknowledge,"  said  Winslow,  "  no  allegiance  to  party  ; 
Mr.  O'Flanagan  may,  if  he  sees  proper,  support  Mr. 
Buchanan's  administration,  but  he  should  do  so,  because 
he  approves  its  policy,  not  because  he  is  bonnd  in  law  or 
honor  to  adhere  to  his  party." 

"  In  a  parliamentary  state,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  United  States,  there  are  and  always  will  be  parties," 
replied  O'Flanagan  ;  "  and  the  government  is  and  will  be 
carried  on  by  a  party.  The  country  is  and  can  be  served 
only  by  a  party,  and  party  can  serve  the  country  only 
on  condition  that  it  can  count  on  the  fidelity  of  its 
members." 

"  Must  a  man  be  faithful  to  his  party  alike  whether 
right  or  wrong?"  asked  Diefenbach. 

"No  man  can  ever  be  bound  to  do  wrong,"  answered 
O'Flanagan.  "  But  a  man  should  be  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  private  views  and  interests  to  the  good  of  his 
party." 

''  But  not  his  conscience  or  his  principles,"  said  Father 
Jolm,  "nor  his  honest  convictions  of  what  is  the  true  pol- 
icy for  his  country." 

"  The  doctrine  of  party,  more  strictly  adhered  to  by 
the  Democratic  than  by  any  other  party  in  tlie  country," 
added  Winslow,  "  I  regard  as  unsound,  immoral  and  dan- 
gerous. I  have  regretted  to  find  Mr.  Buchanan  acting  as 
tlie  president  of  a  party,  and  bringing  the  whole  force 
of  executive  influence  and  of  party  machinery  to  bear  on 
and  to  crush  every  member  of  his  party  who  believes  him- 
self in  honor  and  patriotism  bound  to  de])art  from  some  of 
his  measures.  I  have  regretted  to  see  him  dismiss  honor- 
able gentlemen  from  oflice  for  not  supporting  his  favorite 
candidates  in  the  state  or  municipal  elections.  The  presi- 
dent has  no  right  to  interfere  in  such  elections,  and  to  da 
it  in  the  interests,  not  of  patriotism  but  of  party,  is  most 
injurious  to  political  purity  and  independence.  It  is  bring- 
ing into  our  elections  a  foreign  element  which  has  no 
business  there.  To  attempt  to  keep  men  in  or  to  whip 
them  into  the  party  traces  through  fear  of  losing  or  never 
gaining  ofiice,  through  fear  of  losing  all  political  standing 
and  influence,  is  incompatible  with  all  political  honesty 
and  independence,  and  tends  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  base- 
ness and  servility.     It  is   incompatible  with    the   mainte- 
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nance  of  lilxitv.  ^Oii  cannot  maintain  a  wise  and  jiiHt 
j)()licy  for  any  state  with  a  i*ac(!  of  scllisli,  tiinid,  croncliiri;^ 
slaves.  It  is  men,  liii^li-niindcd,  liitrh-spiritcd,  in<lcpon<lcnt 
men,  who  will  stiind  by  their  honest  eonvi(*ti<inK,  pursue 
what  they  hold  to  he  just  and  honorable,  in  defianee  of  the 
smiles  or  frowns  of  pai'ties,  of  the  threats  or  ca  jnlerics  of 
presidents,  kinij^s,  or  kaisers,  that  are  needed  to  miiintain  a 
free  state.  Men  who  feel  that  they  are  wedded  body  and 
soul  to  party,  that  in  themselves  they  are  cipherfi,  and  can 
count  oidy  as  ai;'jjcrei;ated  to  a  party,  are  no  better  than 
broken  reeds  to  lean  upon,  and  are  sure  to  fail  you  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  Parties  are  fallible,  and  it  is  only  to  an 
infallil)lc  authority  a  man  can  unreservedly  surrender  him- 
self, without  surrendering  his  freedom  and  manhood.  The 
wise  and  honest  man  goes  with  party  as  far  as  party  goes 
with  him,  but  not  one  step  further." 

"  If  Mr.  Winslow  follows  that  maxim,"  said  O'Flana- 
gan,  "  he  will  gain  the  confidence  neither  of  the  peo[)le 
nor  of  party  leaders,  and  may  be  sure  of  never  being 
elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  or  place  in  the  common- 
w^ealth." 

"I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  live  and  serve  my  country 
and  my  God,  notwithstanding,"  replied  Winslow.  "The 
office  is  for  the  man,  not  the  man  for  the  office.  ~No  man 
has  any  right  to  count  on  holding  an  office,  big  or  little,  at 
leaSt  in  this  country." 

"That  sounds  very  line,"  said  O'Flanagan,  "but  unhap- 
pily, the  age  and  country  we  live  in  has  very  little  sympa- 
thy with  sentiments,  however  fine  and  chivalric,  that  can- 
not be  converted  into  solid  cash.  Say  what  you  will  against 
fidelit}^  or  slavery  to  party,  it  remains  always  true,  that  in  a 
republican  state  public  affairs  are  and  "svill  be  managed  by 
party,  and  the  citizen  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  choose 
and  serve  his  party." 

"Then,"  said  De  Bonneville,  "your  boasted  republican- 
ism merely  transfers  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power  from 
the  king  to  the  dominant  party.  It  changes  the  form,  but 
retains  the  substance  of  oriental  despotism." 

"  The  tyranny  of  party,"  replied  Father  John,  "  is  no 
doubt  bad,  very  bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  tyranny  of  a 
government  that  can  support  itself  by  the  forms  of  law 
and  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  state.  Party  ties  are 
frequently  strong,  but  any  man  with  a  firm  and  resolute 
will  can  break  them,  and  without  any  serious  difficulty,  or 
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grave  inconvenience.  Bad  as  a  democratic  republic  may 
be,  it  is  chiefly  bad  from  the  defect,  not  tlie  excess  of 
power,  and  under  any  aspect  it  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
absolute  monarchy,  with  its  viouchards  and  its  gens 
(Tarmes.  Parties  are  not  desirable,  but  they  are  inevitable. 
There  are  in  every  state  real  differences  of  interest  and 
opinion,  and  men,  if  not  repressed  by  the  strong  arm  of 
power,  will  group  together  according  to  the  attraction  of 
common  opinions,  and  the  affinity  of  common  interests. 
They  thus  form  parties,  and  parties  which  may  have  an 
honest  and  legitimate  existence.  These  parties  will  enter 
into  politics,  and  struggle  each  for  power,  to  obtain  the 
control  and  management  of  public  affairs.  Against  this  it 
is  foolish  to  declaim.  What,  however,  is  wrong,  and 
should  never  be  tolerated,  is  the  artificial  organization  of 
party,  for  the  sake  of  party,  or  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  for 
the  '  spoils.'  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  or  against  the  pol- 
icy in  general  pursued  by  the  American  Democratic  party. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  the  wisest  and  best  for  the  country, 
but  to  its  doctrine  of  party,  that  party  is  always  to  be  sup- 
ported for  its  own  sake,  or  because  it  is  desirable  that  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  should  be  managed  by  a  party,  I  do 
and  must  object.  It  is  one  of  the  loans  we  have  made  from 
the  British  oligarchy,  and  which  we  had  been  better  off 
without.  In  England,  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  affairs 
have  for  the  most  part  been  managed  by  party.  Th'bre 
have  been  two  parties,  the  Ins  and  the  Outs.  The  Ins 
are  the  government  and  the  Outs  are  the  opposition. 
The  one  seems  to  be  about  as  much  a  British  institution 
as  the  other.  'Do  you  belong  to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment?' a  Frenchman  asked  one  day  an  English  gentle- 
man at  Paris.  'No,  I  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  her 
Majesty's  opposition.'  The  answer  was  neither  a  witti- 
cism nor  an  absurdity,  but  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact. 
Her  Majesty's  opposition  is  not,  however,  an  American 
institution.  Parties,  whether  in  the  minority  or  majority, 
that  oppose  or  defend  an  administration  on  purely  party 
grounds,  because  it  is  or  because  it  is  not  their  admin- 
istration, are  simply  factions.  The  president  is  and  will  be 
elected  by  a  party,  but  he  is  elected  not  for  a  party,  and  is 
bound  to  conduct  himself  as  the  president  of  the  nation, 
not  of  a  party.  When  elected  he  belongs  to  the  party 
op})osing  as  much  as  to  the  party  supporting  his  election. 
Both  parties  are  integral  portions  of  the  political  people 
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wliogo  nfTairslio  is  cjiIKmI  to  jidininister,  and  ho  h.ifl  no  rif^lit 
to  discriminate,  for  |)arty  nurposofi,  between  them." 

"  ironee,"  adcU'd  Wiiistow,  "the  condcimnation  of  the 
])ra('tice  hecomini^  almost  ^^cMieral,  that  of  the  in-coming  ad- 
ministnition  turniiiij;  out  of  ofHco  or  dismissing  from  their 
employments,  ;dl  the  adh(M-ents  of  tlic  out-f^oin^  adminis- 
tration, and  iillin<jj  their  places  with  new  men  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  its  partisans  solely  for  party  reasons.  It  intro- 
■duccs  a  selHsh  and  sordid  element  into  our  elections,  and 
substitutes  love  of  office  or  place  for  love  of  country.  It 
tends  to  render  parties  and  elections  venal.  No  changes 
should  be  made  by  the  new  administration  except  for  public 
reasons,  for  the  more  prompt  or  more  faithful  discharge  of 
the  public  service.  None  should  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  rewarding  noisy  partisans  or  hungry  and  meagre  expect- 
ants. A  man  is  no  more  entitled  to  an  office  because  he 
supported,  than  because  he  opposed,  the  election  of  the  new 
administration.  Office  or  governmental  place  is  created  for 
the  public  service,  and  is  never  to  be  given  as  a  reward  for 
party  services,  or  taken  away  as  a  punishment  for  party  de- 
linquencies. The  only  consideration  that  should  weigh  with 
the  electing  or  the  appointing  power  is  the  public  good,  and 
the  aim  should  always  be  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  For  similar  reasons  should  also  be  condemned 
that  absurdest  of  all  doctrines,  called  '  Rotation  in  Office,' 
a  doctrine  which  one  can  hardly  believe  public  opinion  in 
any  country  could  fall  low  enough  to  tolerate.  It  assumes 
that  office  is  a  favor,  and  therefore,  in  a  democratic  country 
iiU  should  share  it  by  turns.  Office,  it  assumes,  is  created 
for  the  office  holder,  and  as  monopolies  are  odious,  and  the 
rights  of  all  are  equal,  each  one  should  have  his  turn ;  but 
as  all  cannot  hold  office  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  there 
cannot  be  offices  enough  for  all,  there  must  be  rotation  in 
office.  After  this,  there  is  no  absurdity  that  party  leaders 
may  not  be  regarded  as  capable  of  adopting,  and  even  at- 
tempting to  reduce  to  practice.  No  man  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  an  office  unless  competent  to  discharge  its  duties  faith- 
fully and  acceptably,  and  as  long  as  he  does  so  discharge 
them,  there  can  never  be  a  good  public  reason  for  dismissing 
him  and  filling  his  place  with  another." 

"  The  human  mind,"  said  Father  John,  "  is  naturally  logi- 
cal, and  when  it  starts  with  a  false  principle  it  deduces  and 
accepts  for  the  moment  any  absurd  consequence  it  involves. 
The  Democratic  party  started  with  several  false  principles, 
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which  it  has  been  engaged  in  developing,  and  reducing  to 
practice.  The  consequences  of  its  doctrines  of  party  and 
office  are  now  becoming  manifest  in  tlie  factious  character 
of  all  our  parties,  in  the  multiplication  of  noisy,  brawling 
partisans,  and  the  meagre  and  hungry  aspirants,  without 
number,  in  rendering  our  elections  venal,  our  public  meri 
venal,  and  the  administration  of  government  venal,  a  series 
of  more  jobs.  Whetlier  we  look  at  the  federal  government, 
or  the  state  government,  or  tlie  municipal  government,  we 
see  nothing  but  successful  efforts  for  plundering  the  people, 
for  fattening  on  the  public  treasury,  corrupting  public  and 
private  morals,  and  staving  off  every  measure  for  the  public 
good,  or  neutralizing  its  benefit  by  converting  it  into  a  pri- 
vate job.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  any  thing  more  venal,  cor- 
rupt, or  corrupting  than  the  municipal  government  of  the 
city  of  l^ew  York,  and  yet  the  government  of  the  state  or 
of  the  Union  is  hardly  better.  The  election  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  man  to  office  or  place,  whetlier  under  the  fed- 
eral, the  state,  or  the  city  government,  is  a  presumption  that 
he  lacks  either  capacity  or  integrity,  ability  or  public  spirit." 

"  Things  are,  no  doubt,  bad  enough,"  said  O'Flanagan, 
"but  not  much  worse  than  tliey  have  always  been,  and  not 
quite  so  bad,  I  would  fain  hope,  as  Father  Jolm's  strong 
language  implies.  Father  John  is  not  in  his  usual  cheerful 
mood,  and  must  be  suffering  from  indigestion  ;  no  ray  of 
liglit  seems  to  pierce  the  darkness  that  surrounds  him ;  but, 
tlie  darkest  period  of  the  night  is  just  before  the  l)reak  of  day. 
AVlien  things  are  at  worst  tliey  sometimes  mend.  I  have 
vei'y  little  confidence  in  Anglo-Saxons  or  in  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, who  are  seldom  what  they  imagine  themselves,  and 
who  have  been,  and  are,  the  chief  mammon  worshippers  of 
the  world ;  but  they  have,  Jiotwithstanding,  some  good 
qualities,  and  some  regard  for  the  public  good.  We  do  not 
well  to  look  only  on  the  dark  side  of  things.  It  is  my  rule 
to  trust  in  Providence,  and  to  make  the  best  of  the  present. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Why  augment  it 
by  adding  to  it  the  evil  of  to-morrow  ?  Carpe  diem.  It 
"will  be  time  enough  to  weep  when  the  sorrow  cometli." 

"  The  prudent  man,"  cited  Winslow,  "  forseeth  the  evil 
and  guardeth  against  it.  Sorrow  will  come,  for  this  is  a 
world  of  sorrow,  and  lie  who  redeemed  it  was  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  buixlcned  with  grief;  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  guard  against  increasing  it  by  the  additional 
sorrow  of  feeling  that  we  have  lirought  it  upon  ourselves, 
by  our  own  folly  nnd  wickeduess." 
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"No  man  spcakini^  iiiidci'  tlir  iiilliiciicc;  of  Ptroiif;  cino- 
tioii,"  n.'joiii(Ml  I^'atluM' .loliii,  ''should  have  his  words  taken 
(lu  j)i<'(/  (/<•  It'ttir.  I)(.'e|)  fei'Hiii^  always  ('\ai^ii;('ratt's,  hut 
the  ^ood  sense  of  the  liearer  su{)|)lies  usually  the  proper 
correction.  Even  the  saints  themselves  use,  in  their  holy 
zeal  aii^ainst  th(^  evil  of  their  tinuvs  lani^uai^e  wliieh  it  will 
not  do  to  take  without  some  reserves.  Thiiif^s,  in  his  time, 
did  not,  after  all,  go  so  bad  as  St.  Peter  Damian,  for  instance, 
represents.  Afen  who  have  a  liigh  ideal  are  apt  to  regard  as 
evil  whatever  falls  ])elow  it.  The  n<d)le  soul  ccMints  nothing 
done  while  any  thing  remains  to  he  done.  My  ideal  foi*  this 
republic  is  high,  and  T  grieve  whenever  it  fails  to  realize  it. 
It  is  my  home,  it  is,  after  my  church,  my  mother,  and  I  feel 
deeply  whatever  is  not  to  its  honor.  l)oubtless,  all  are  not 
clean  gone  from  the  way ;  doubtless,  there  are  more  than 
ten  just  persons  to  be  found  in  our  modern  Sodom ;  doubt- 
less, there  are  more  than  seven  thousand  in  our  Israel,  who 
liave  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Eaal,  or  burnt  incense  to  Mam- 
mon ;  but,  we  are  not  wdiat  we  might  and  should  be.  "We 
may  compare  to  advantage  with  the  kingdoms  and  empires 
of  the  Old  World,  but  no  Christian,  no  patriot,  can  be  satis- 
tied  with  our  present  conduct  and  condition.  I  grieve  to 
iind  even  my  Catholic  brethren,  who  take  part  in  political, 
municipal,  and  business  affairs,  hardly  rising  above,  some- 
times hardly  to,  the  level  of  their  non-Catliolic  fellow-citi- 
zens. I  do  not  wholly  despair  of  the  republic.  I  hope  in 
God,  and,  perhaps,  have  as  firm  a  trust  in  Providence  as 
my  friend,  ]\Ir.  O'Flanagan ;  but  I  see  already  the  seeds  of 
dissolution  becrinnino:  to  ^Terminate  in  our  vouthful  consti- 
tution,  and  I  hope  only  with  treml)ling.  I  know  the  nation 
that  forgets  God  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  the  nation 
that  forgets  virtue  does  forget  God.  Unless  we  return  to 
God,  cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well,  there  is  room 
to  fear  that  God  will  remember  us  in  his  judgments,  not  in 
his  mercy." 

Conversation  YII. 

^'  In  our  last  meeting  many  good  reasons,"  began  De 
Bonneville,  "  were  assigned  why  Catholics  should  not  sup- 
port the  Democratic  party,  but  I  recollect  no  good  reason 
that  was  assigned,  why  they  should,  or  why  they  so  uni- 
formly do,  support  that  party.  Between  Catholicity  and 
democracy  I  can  discover  no  natural  afhnity." 
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^'  I  am,"  replied  Winslow,  "  no  democrat,  and  I  do  not 
tliink  democracy,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  it  is  understood 
by  the  radical  portion  at  least  of  the  Democratic  party,  is 
compatible  with  Catholicity.  But  M.  de  Bonneville  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  all  Catholic  citizens  in  the  Union 
vote  with  the  Democratic  party ;  most  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  older  American  stock  in  Maryland  and  Kentucky  were 
Whigs  while  there  was  a  Whig  party.  Archbishop  Car- 
roll's coachman  voted,  indeed,  the  Democratic  ticket,  but 
the  archbishop  himself  voted  with  the  Federalists.  Cath- 
olics  of  a  later  migration  have  been  divided,  and  in  no 
election,  state,  national,  or  municipal,  have  they  been  found 
all  on  one  side.  There  were  Catholics  who  voted  for  Gen- 
eral Scott,  as  well  as  Catholics  who  voted  for  General  Pierce, 
and  I  have  found  several  who  say  they  voted  for  Colonel 
Fremont ;  yet  it  is  probably  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
Catholic  voters  have,  at  least  in  the  later  elections,  voted 
with  the  Democratic  party  ;  for  such  has  been  the  state  of 
parties  that  they  must  either  do  so  or  vote  with  the  anti- 
slavery  men  against  the  Union,  or  with  the  Know-Nothings 
against  religious  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  their  church. 
The  majority  of  naturalized  citizens,  whether  of  Irish  or 
German  birth,  have  no  doubt,  always  inclined  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  been  disposed  to  identify  themselves 
with  it ;  but  to  this  they  have  been  led  by  motives  uncon- 
nected with  Catholicity.  In  Europe  we  pass  for  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  and  indeed  the  mass  of  our  own  native-born 
citizens  regard  our  institutions  as  democratic,  and  to  be  in- 
terpreted and  applied  in  a  democratic  sense.  Europeans 
migrating  hither,  whether  from  Ireland  or  Germany,  sup- 
pose they  are  migrating  to  a  democratic  country,  and  very 
naturally  conclude  that,  in  order  to  be  loyal  citizens,  they 
must  be  democrats.  Nothing  is  more  natural  then,  than  that 
on  settling  here  and  becoming  citizens,  they  should  aggre- 
gate themselves  to  the  Democratic  party, — the  party  claim- 
ing to  be  democratic,  and  evidently  truer  to  the  democratic 
instinct  than  any  other  party  in  the  country.  They  feel  that 
they  can  be  true,  loyal,  acceptable  Americans  only  in  doing 
so.  The  Irish  Catholics,  the  most  efficient  and  leading  por- 
tion of  the  Catholic  population  in  the  Union,  are,  no  doubt, 
attracted  to  the  Democratic  party,  because  they  believe  it 
to  be  the  party  of  liberty;  because  it  is  the  least  stiff  and 
rigid  towards  foreigners;  and  because  it  advocates  a  liberal 
policy   towards    foreign    settlers, — makes    fair    and    large 
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promisca,  and  professes  to  bo  iinti-En^liKli.  The  stroii^oHt 
passion  in  an  Irishinan's  heart,  after  love  for  his  church  and 
for  his  native  land,  is  hatred  of  iMi/^hmd." 

"Th(W)eni()crati('  pai'ty,''  re[)lied  I)e  Bonneville,  "  may 
be  anti-English  in  its  j)r()fession8,  and  sometimes  in  its 
dil)l()maey  ;  but  in  all  else  it  is  tlie  most  thorou;^hgoing 
Entj^lish  party  I  have  been  able  to  iind  in  your  country. 
It  was  llobert  J  AValker,  a  leadint^  Democrat,  secretary 
of  the  treasury  under  President  Polk,  Mr.  Buchanan^s 
hite  ii^overnor  of  Kansas,  and  a  candidate  in  expectancy 
for  the  next  presidenc3%  I  am  told,  who  proposed,  at  least 
advocated,  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliance,  or  the  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  of  Enofland  and  America  airiinst 
the  w^orld, — an  alliance  which,  if  cifected,  would  be  simply 
auxiliary  to  the  Protestant  alliance,  formed  for  revolution- 
izing every  Catholic  state,  deposing  the  pope,  destroying 
the  church,  and  placing  the  effective  government  of  the 
world  in  Exeter  Hall,  the  Protestant  Vatican.  The 
Democratic  party  in  its  general  policy  usually,  designedly 
or  not,  plays  into  the  hands  of  England.  The  strength  of 
that  party  lies  in  the  southern  or  slaveholding  states, 
and  these  states  would  dread  nothing  so  much  as  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  with  whom,  it  is  maliciously  said,  they 
would  have  remained  united  as  colonies  even  to  this  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  bolder  and  more  independent  spirit 
of  the  northern  states.  A  war  with  Great  Britain  would 
deprive  them  of  the  chief  market  for  their  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  the  products  of  their  slave  labor,  and  perhaps  de- 
prive them  of  their  negro  property  itself.  The  railroad 
corporations  and  the  mercantile  classes  would  also  dread 
such  a  war,  for  it  would  deprive  them  of  their  English 
trade  and  credit,  and  ruin  their  business.  The  Democratic 
party  is  the  free-trade  party,  and  free  trade  is  precisely 
the  policy  which  Great  Britain,  as  the  first  commercial  and 
manufacturing  nation  of  the  world,  wishes  your  government 
to  adopt,  for  it  enables  her  to  purchase  of  you  the  food  and 
the  raw  material  she  needs  for  her  industrial  population, 
and  to  pay  for  them  with  the  products  of  her  industry. 
Her  interest  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of  American  manu- 
factures, and  to  confine  you  to  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  for  her  mills  to  work  up,  and  to  supplying,  at  a 
cheap  rate,  the  food  she  needs  for  her  operatives,  and  this  is 
precisely  the  effect  of  the  democratic  policy  of  free  trade. 
If  the  whole  labor  of  tlie  Union  be  directed  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  food,  and  the  raw  materials  for  inanufactnrers,  it 
will  produce  a  more  abundant  supply,  and  England  would 
not  onlj  purchase  them  at  a  cheaper  i-ate,  but  at  the  same 
time  obtain  a  wider  market  for  the  products  of  her  indus- 
try. AVere  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  protective  sys- 
tem advocated  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  and  effectively 
protect  and  encourage  their  own  manufactures,  they  would 
deal  tlie  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  of  England 
the  severest  blow  it  has  ever  received,  and  reduce  the 
haughty  Ocean  Queen  to  a  condition  compatible  with  their 
own  free  development,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
continental  nations  ;  and  till  they  do  so,  they  will  never 
have  really  escaped  from  their  old  colonial  dependence. 
The  interest  of  the  southern  states,  taken  by  themselves, 
may  demand  free  trade,  because  they  own  and  employ  slav^es 
and  therefore  unskilled  labor,  but  the  interests  of  the  Union, 
as  a  whole,  demand  independence,  which  can  never  be  at- 
tained by  confining  yourselves  to  the  productions  of  un- 
skilled labor  to  be  exchanged  for  the  productions  of  skilled 
labor.  That  is  the  policy  of  a  semi-barbarous  people,  and 
never  to  be  adopted  by  a  people  that  aspires  in  tlie  arts, 
refinement,  and  cultivation,  to  the  first  rank  among  civilized 
nations ;  as  long  as  you  continue  it,  you  will  be  principally 
confined  to  the  lowest  grade  of  material  civilization,  and 
without  moral  weight  among  contemporary  nations.  The 
Democratic  policy  is  dictated  by  the  slav^eholding  and  for- 
eign commercial  interests,  and  consists  briefly  in  preferring 
unskilled  to  skilled  labor,  brute  matter  to  cultivated  intel- 
lect. That  policy  originated  in  the  last  century  with  men 
who  defined  man  a  '  digesting  tube,  open  at  both  ends,'  and 
ascribed  his  superiority  over  animals  to  the  fact  that  his 
fore  limbs  terminate  in  hands,  instead  of  hoofs  or  claws.' 

"  Xo  doubt,"  continued  De  Bonneville,  "you  are  a  great 
people  and  have  prospered ;  but,  if  you  take  into  consider- 
ation the  numerous  and  important  advantages  you  have  had, 
you  have  prospered  less  during  the  period  of  your  national 
existence  than  any  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  You 
have  hardly  kept  up  with  the  mother  country,  and  Russia 
has  far  outstripped  you  in  the  race.  You  have  prospered, 
as  far  as  ])rospere(l  you  have,  in  spite  of  your  government. 
AVhat  government  in  a  country  like  yours  can  do  to  hinder 
the  prosperity  of  a  people,  yours  has  done.  Even  your 
present  prospei'ity  has  its  limits,  which,  if  you  change  not 
y^our  policy,  are  l)y  no  means  so  distant  as  you  imagine. 
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AliH'iuly  you  liiid  (he  (•oiitlMcnt  too  Rinjill  for  yon,  jiikI  liavo 
in  Ronio  scctioiiK  of  lln'  niiiou  ,\  s!ii'i>liis  imd  (l;in;^('ronH  po|)- 
ulation.  Von  liav(^  dcspoili'd  tin'  best  part  of  your  tcri'itory 
of  its  primitive'  forests,  fcarfnlly  dimifiishcMl  tlu;  snpply  of 
tinihcr  and  lund)er,  and  with  a  r(*('lvl"ss  disrc^j^ard  to  tlio 
wants  of  futnrn  j^^iMU'rations,  niiniatcluMl  in  tin;  world's  his- 
tory. Yon  aro  iinpovcrishiiii;"  your  l)est  hinds,  cxhanstlnu^ 
tlie  fertility  of  your  rich  soils  in  [)rodncJni^  rioo,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, grain,  and  provisions,  to  be  exclianged  for  foreign 
hixnries,  which  destroy  your  simplicity  of  character,  intro- 
duce habits  of  extravagance,  corrupt  your  manners  and  m(,r- 
als,  and  are  consumed  without  adding  a  cent  to  your  cai)ital, 
or  productive  capacity.  Your  trade,  sustained  by  agricul- 
tural products,  is  a  rich  mine  for  England,  which  you  work 
for  her  at  the  expense  of  your  own  land  and  labor.  Irish 
Catholics,  by  emigrating  from  Ireland  to  this  country,  con- 
tribute far  more  to  the  prosperity  of  England  than  they 
could  have  done  by  remaining  at  home.  Indeed,  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  simply  England's  western  farm  or  plantation, 
from  which  she  derives  in  part  the  supplies  for  her  house- 
hold, and  the  Democratic  party  is  her  steward  or  intendant 
for  its  manaorement.  If  hatred  of  Ena^land,  and  a  desire  to 
luimble  her  pride  and  break  up  her  supremacy,  be  a  motive 
of  political  action  w^ith  Catholics  of  Irish  birth  or  descent, 
the  Democratic  party,  it  strikes  me,  is  the  last  party  in  the 
country  they  should  support." 

"  M.  de  Bonneville  must  be  aware,"  replied  O'Flanagan, 
"that  however  plausible  his  theory  may  appear,  it  is  not 
universally  accepted,  and  is  denied  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
nearly  all  political  economists." 

"  Adam  Smith,"  rejoined  De  Bonneville,  "  defines  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  to  be  the  amount  of  its  exchangeable 
produce,  or  the  amount  of  its  produce  remaining  over  and 
above  its  wants  for  home  consumption,  without  taking  into 
the  account  the  nature  of  the  surplus,  or  of  the  articles  for 
which  it  is  exchanged ;  I  make  the  wealth  of  a  nation  con- 
sist in  its  capital,  and  its  capital  in  the  productive  capacity 
of  its  land,  including  the  laboring  population  and  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  that  capacity;  hence  the  different  con- 
clusions at  which  we  respectively  arrive.  If  you  take  more 
from  your  land  than  you  add  to  it,  you  diminish  its  produc- 
tive capacity,  and  therefore  the  national  wealth.  Every 
agriculturist  knows  this,  and  it  is  proved  by  the  pains  they 
take  to  save,  create,  or  import  maimres  to  restore  their  ex- 
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liausted  soils.  Hitherto  you  have  sustained  the  constant 
drain  on  your  land  by  your  exportation  of  agricultural 
productions  exchanged  for  the  productions  of  foreign  skilled 
labor,  chiefly  by  opening  new  lands  and  bringing  new 
virgin  soil  into  cultivation ;  but  this  resource  has  its  limit, 
extensive  as  your  territory  is,  and  must  ultimately  fail  you. 
As  long  as  this  resource  lasts,  or  remains  near  at  hand,  you 
may  not  be  struck  with  the  ruinous  nature  of  your  policy, 
or  be  led  to  reflect  that  you  are  exhausting,  in  luxurious 
and  riotous  living,  the  patrimony  of  future  generations. 
You  do  not  as  yet  reflect  how  much  of  your  present  pros- 
perity is  really  a  draft  on  the  future.  With  your  vast 
extent  of  territory,  embracing  almost  every  variety  of 
climate,  soil,  and  production,  you  might  sustain  in  ease  and 
comfort  a  far  larger  population  than  that  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  estimated  at  over  four  hundred  millions  of  souls ; 
yet  with  your  present  system  you  could  not  easily  maintain 
a  third  of  that  number.  You  have  not  yet  a  population 
much  over  thirty  millions,  and  you  already  in  some  sections 
find  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  difficult,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  constant  stream  of  emigration  from  the  older-settled 
states  to  the  new  states  and  territories.  What  would  be 
your  condition  then,  if  the  whole  Union  were  as  densely 
peopled  as  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  or  New  York?  " 

"  The  grand  error  of  the  political  economists,"  said  Win- 
slow,  "  is  in  laying  down  free  trade  as  the  true  policy  of  all 
nations  and  at  all  times.  Free  trade  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
policy  of  England  at  present,  for  her  territory  is  small,  and 
her  greatness  depends  on  trade  and  industry.  She  does  not 
and  cannot  produce  from  her  own  land  the  materials  w^hich 
are  needed  to  supply  her  manufactures  and  her  foreign  trade. 
The  chief  value  of  her  exports  consists  in  the  labor  applied 
to  raw  materials  imported  from  abroad.  Her  exports  are 
chiefly  products  of  her  industry,  not  of  her  agriculture. 
She  imports  the  raw  material,  and  exports  the  manufactured 
article,  and  her  trade  adds  more  to  her  land  than  it  takes 
from  it ;  that  is,  by  it  more  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  which 
by  returning  enriches  it,  are  consumed  at  home,  than  she 
exports.  Ireland,  however,  by  the  same  system,  is  relatively 
impoverished,  for  her  manufactures  are  comparatively  few, 
lior  trade  is  limited,  and  the  mass  of  her  population  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of  which 
is  consumed  not  at  home,  but  exported  and  consumed  out  of 
the  kingdom.     Hence  the  stern  necessity  which  forces  so 
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largo  a  proportitui  of  hvv  Rons  ami  (l;iii<^lit.cr8  to  eini;^rato. 
nltnou«i^]i  she  could,  under  a  difTcmit  HjHtein,  easily  Kupnort 
a  pv^pulatioTi  twi(U'  as  larti^e  as  the  liii^liest  ninid)er  to  \vlii(!li 
lier  population  has  jis  yet  ever  risen.  This  emigration 
weakens  Ireland,  reu^arded  as  a  separate  kingdom,  hut  it  en- 
riches the  cnij)ire,  heeause  the  lahor  of  those  who  emi^/ratc 
is  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  cultivatiuf^  the  yet 
unexhausted  lands  of  the  Union  or  of  tlic  J^ritish  colonies, 
and  more  advantageously  to  British  trade  than  it  would  or 
could  he  in  Ireland." 

^'  But  in  a  country  like  yours,"  resumed  De  Bonneville, 
"free  trade  is  the  worst  policy  possible,  especially  since  you 
have  reached  that  state  in  which  you  can,  with  a  little  effort, 
make  your  industry  sufHce  for  yourselves.  It  kee])S  you 
dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  the  products  of  skilled 
labor,  exhausts  your  capital  to  pay  for  foreign  luxuries, 
which  do  and  can  yield  no  return  of  capital,  and  deprives 
you  of  the  profits  of  industrial  labor.  You  have  little  occa- 
sion to  import  the  raw  material,  for  you  produce  or  may 
produce  it  for  youi'selves,  and  therefore  may  save  to  your- 
selves the  profits  of  both  industry  and  agriculture.  Under  free 
trade  you  apply  your  labor  to  agriculture,  not  to  obtain  the 
means  of  sustaining  a  larger  population,  but  to  obtain  the 
means  of  carrying  on  a  larger  trade.  The  products  of  your 
agriculture  go  not  to  feed  your  people,  and  to  increase  your 
capital,  but  to  support  your  commerce,  and  to  purchase  the 
products  of  foreign  industry,  which  add  nothing  to  your 
national  wealth  or  strength,  bnt  really  lessen  both. 

"  Trade  enriches  a  nation,"  concluded  De  Bonneville. 
"  when  its  exports  derive  their  chief  value  from  labor  and 
skill ;  it  impoverishes  a  nation,  when  they  derive  their  chief 
value  from  the  land,  for  then  it  exhausts  the  land,  en- 
hances the  price  of  living,  and  the  country  is  able  to  sustain 
relatively  only  a  smaller  population.  The  gold  taken  from 
the  mines  of  California,  and  exported  to  England  or 
France,  to  pay  for  luxuries  consumed,  is  simply  so  much 
extracted  from  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and,  under  the 
economical  point  of  view,  thrown  away.  The  exchange  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  for  foreign  luxuries  necessarily  di- 
minishes, instead  of  adding  to  the  national  capital.  You 
should,  therefore,  aim  to  supply  your  own  markets  with  the 
manufactured  article,  and  to  restrict  your  foreign  trade  to 
the  products  of  your  industry,  and  the  importation  of  such 
articles  needed  for  your  industry,  as  vou  do  not  or  cannot 
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produce  at  home.  That  is,  you  should  study  to  support 
your  foreign  exchanges  T^ith  tlie  products  of  industry,  not, 
as  now,  with  the  products,  the  chief  value  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  land,  for  then,  in  relation  to  foreign  nations, 
you  will  live  within  your  income,  and  not  draw  on  your 
capital.  In  this  way  you  will  make  your  own  industry 
profitable,  add  to  your  national  capital,  and  have  the  means 
of  sustaining  a  population  of  millions,  where  now  you  can 
sustain  only  thousands,  as  may  be  seen,  even  under  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  present  sj-stem  of  trade,  by  contrasting 
your  free  states  with  your  slaveholding  states.  You  do 
not  seem  as  yet  to  have  really  escaped  from  your  colonial 
dependence  on  the  mother  country ;  you  follow  her  as  a 
flock  of  sheep  follow  the  bell-wether.  When  she  adopted 
the  protective  policy,  you  adopted  the  protective  policy ; 
when  she  adopts  free  trade,  you  adopt  free  trade,  and  in 
■either  case  without  stopping  a  moment  to  inquire  whether 
the  same  policy  operates  alike  in  the  two  countries,  or 
whether  the  policy  beneficial  to  the  one  may  not  be  ruinous 
to  the  other.  The  mercantile  interest  and  that  of  the  own- 
ers of  slave  labor  are  no  doubt  identical  with  the  interest 
of  Eno^land  and  demand  free  trade,  but  thev  are  at  war  with 
the  true  interest  and  glory  of  the  American  people  as  an 
independent  nation  and  a  first-class  civilized  power.  The 
mercantile  interest  depends  more  on  the  slaveholding  inter- 
est than  on  any  other  one  interest  in  the  country,  and  the 
slaveholding  interest  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  free 
trade,  especially  with  Great  Britain.  Here  is  your  grand 
difiiculty.  The  antagonism  between  these  interests  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  American  nation,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  on  the  other,  is  so  deep,  so  radical,  that  I  see  not 
how  you  can  easily  reconcile  it.  It  seems  to  me  the  United 
States  must  either  fail  to  take  their  proper  rank  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  and  gradually  lapse  into  a  semi-barbaric  state, 
or  else  the  slave  interest  must  be  gradually  suppressed,  and 
finally  extinguished.  I  see  no  other  alternative,  unless  the 
slaveholding  states  secede  or  be  driven  from  the  Union,  and 
form  a  slaveholding  and  planting  republic  by  themselves, 
and  such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  your  ablest  and  most 
sharp-sighted  statesmen,  especially  of  the  South,  are  rapidly 
coming.  This  much  is  evident,  the  slave  interest,  as  long 
as  it  exists,  must  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Union  or  be 
ruined.  It  must  govern,  or  be  not  at  all,  and  the  non-slave- 
Jiolding  states  will  not  submit  much  longer  to  its  govern- 
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MiitMit,  for  they  liavi?  advcrsi^  interests,  and  feel  tliac  they  are 
8troiii^  eii()iii»h  ti)  liave  their  own  way." 

"  Thc^  fact  of  antau^onisni  between  the  two  Hections  of  tho 
Union,"  said  CKlanai^an,  "eannot  be  (honied,  and  if  it  con- 
tinnes,  and  grows  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  few  years,  it 
must,  of  eourse,  eause  a  dissohitlon  of  the  Union.  j>iit  it  is 
rather  an  antagonism  of  sentiment  than  of  interest,  and 
with  reasonable  concessions  on  each  side  to  the  pre jnd ices 
of  the  other  would  cease  to  exist.  Even  on  M.  de  J3onne- 
ville's  own  princij^les,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  slavchold- 
ing  interest  should  be  singled  out  as  an  especial  object  of 
attack.  The  farming  interest  seeks  a  foreign  market  as 
well  as  the  planting  interest.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  beef, 
pork,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese  are  produced  with  a  view  to 
foreign  trade,  no  less  than  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  are  as  dependent  on  free  trade  as 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi.  The  agricultural 
interest  of  free  labor  is  then  identical  with  the  agricultural 
interest  of  slave  labor." 

"The  antagonism  of  sentiment,  Mr.  O'Flanagan  admits," 
remarked  Diefenbach,  "originates  in  the  real  and  radical 
antagonism  of  interest  between  the  I^orth  and  the  South. 
You  have  adopted  two  mutually  hostile  systems,  neither  of 
which  can  develop  itself  without  displacing  the  other.  The 
free  labor  system  will  not  tolerate  the  slave  system,  and  the 
slave  labor  system  cannot  tolerate  the  free  labor  system. 
They  can  co-exist  in  a  state  only  by  the  subjection  of  the 
one  to  the  other.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  simple  naked  fact. 
Either  the  one  system  or  the  other  must  be  in  the  ascen- 
dency, and  dictate  the  policy  of  the  government,  or  your 
Union  is  no  real  union,  and  you  are,  whatever  your  pre- 
tences, two  distinct  and  hostile  peoples.  You  are  now  in 
the  crisis  of  the  struggle  between  these  two  antagonistic 
systems.  Hitherto  you  have  proceeded  in  comparative 
harmony,  for  ever  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  the 
slave  system  has  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  been  suf- 
fered to  govern  the  country.  It  has  done  so,  as  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  boasted  in  his 
place  in  the  senate,  for  the  last  sixty  years.  But  the  inter- 
est of  free  labor,  so  depressed  in  all  the  slave  states,  where 
it  dares  not  even  complain,  seems  now^  resolved  on  assert- 
ing its  independence  and  its  supremacy.  Mr.  Seward  has 
w^ell  said  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  regard 
-the  action  of  congress  on  the  Kansas  imbroglio  as  the  last 
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defeat  or  as  the  first  victory  of  the  free  state  party ;  no- 
new  slave  state  can  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Free 
labor,  it  seems  to  me,  is  destined  to  no  more  defeats.  What 
then  will  tlie  slave  interest  do  ?  Submit  it  cannot,  for  it 
must  rule  the  government,  or  be  ruined.  Slavery  is  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  habits  and  manners,  the  whole  social 
and  private  life  of  the  South,  that  emancipation  is  out  of 
the  question,  and,  moreover,  is  not  at  present  desirable  for 
the  mass  of  the  slaves  themselves  ;  and  under  a  govern- 
ment that  consults  the  interests  of  free  labor  alone,  slavery 
becomes  ruinous  to  the  masters.  The  contest  for  ascen- 
dency has  come,  and  the  battle  cannot  any  longer  be  evaded 
by  declamations,  either  against  the  abolitionists  of  the 
North,  or  the  so-called  '  Fire  Eaters '  of  the  South.  These 
extremists,  as  you  call  them,  are  extremists  only  because- 
they  better  represent  the  real  tendencies  of  their  respec- 
tive parties  than  the  moderate,  via-media,  or  so-called  Union 
men.  I  see  no  alternative  but  a  secession  of  the  slave 
states  from  the  Union.  They  are  separated  already  from 
the  Union  in  feeling,  in  interest,  and  in  policy,  and  a 
union  against  these  cannot  much  longer  be  maintained  even 
in  appearance." 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  an  event,"  remarked 
Father  John,  "  that  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  contem- 
plate even  as  possible.  I  know  no  right  that  a  state  has  in 
or  out  of  the  constitution  to  secede,  for  it  cannot  secede 
without  a  breach  of  faith, — certainly  not,  unless  it  has  the 
formal  consent  of  the  other  states,  parties  to  the  Union. 
That  consent  will  never  be  obtained.  Only  the  weaker  and 
defeated  party  will  ever  dream  of  seceding,  and  being  the 
weaker,  it  will  not  be  suffered  by  the  stronger  to  secede. 
Threats  of  secession  may  be  throwm  out  to  stay  the  en- 
croachments, or  assumed  encroachments,  of  the  ruling  inter- 
est, but  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  state  in  the  Union  that 
Avould  not  shrink  from  the  difficulties  of  carrying  them  into 
effect.  There  are  only  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  owners  of  slave  property  in  the  Union,  at  least 
such  is  the  statement  made ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states  are 
really  owners  of  slaves.  The  non-slaveholding  population 
of  the  slaveholding  states  have  even  less  interest  than  the 
free  population  of  the  North  in  sustaining  slavery.  The 
slaveholders  constitute  an  aristocracy,  a  very  respectable 
aristocracy,  if  you  will, — high  spirited,  generous,  hospitable, 
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and  who  are  loved  (he  more  the;  hL'tter  they  are  known,  hut 
still  an  aristocracy,  which  crushes  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  tho  poor  lahorin*;  white  populati<»n  of  the  slave  states. 
This  free  white  population  h;is  really  no  sympathy  with 
slavery,  for  it  reduces  them  to  a  condition  helow  tiiat  of  the 
free  ])easantry  in  any  of  the  states  of  Europe.  These,  wlu;n 
assured  of  the  supj)ort  and  sympathy  of  tho  free  states,  will 
linrdly  vote  or  tii!;ht  for  secession,  when  secession  has  for  its 
object  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  which  crushes  them  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  every  secediui^  state  would  find  a  power- 
ful enemy  in  its  own  bosom.  Secession  cannot  be  effected 
peaceably,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  by  force,  or  against 
the  force  that  would  inevitably  be  brought  to  bear  against 
it,  especially  as  the  army  and  navy  would  remain  under  the 
command  of  the  federal  government.  I  regret  that  threats 
of  secession  should  be  thrown  out,  or  hopes  of  it  indulged, 
but  as  yet  1  do  not  regard  it  as  probable,  hardly  as  possible. 
"  Then,"  proceeded  Father  John,  "  I  do  not  agree  with 
my  friends  as  to  the  relative  weakness  of  the  slave  system. 
The  slave  states  furnish  not  only  the  best  market  for  a  por- 
tion of  our  importations,  but  also  the  best  market  for  our 
domestic  manufactures,  and  thus  greatly  soften  the  hostility 
•even  of  northern  industry.  Their  productions  supply 
the  larger  portion  of  the  exchange  for  imported  luxuries 
consumed  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  free  than  in  the 
slave  states.  The  free  trade  policy  of  the  government  has, 
as  Mr.  O' Flanagan  has  suggested,  turned  the  attention  of 
the  great  fanning  states  of  the  centre  and  the  West  to  pro- 
ducing for  a  foreign  market,  and  identified  their  interests, 
for  the  present  at  least,  with  the  interests  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  states.  All  j^our  railroads,  canals,  or  artificial  means  of 
communication,  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  foreign  as 
well  as  home  trade,  and  are  designed  to  connect  the  sea- 
board with  the  interior.  Slavery  is  directly  or  indirectly 
interwoven  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  countrv,  and  its 
abolition  would  derange  the  business  and  social  relations  of 
the  free  states  hardly  less  than  of  the  slave  states  them- 
selves. Boston,  Xew  York,  and  Philadelphia  are  hardly,  if 
any,  less  interested  in  sustaining  slavery  than  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Mobile,  or  New  Orleans.  The  ruling  classes  in 
the  free  states,  however  much  they  may  for  political  reasons 
favor  free-soilism,  as  it  is  called,  are  really  interested  in  sus- 
taining slaver}',  and  will  support  no  legislative  measure 
seriously  hostile  to  it.     I  think,  therefore,  that  the   slave 
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system  is  in  no  immediate  danger,  tliat  it  ia  cjuitc  able  to» 
protect  itself,  and  that  the  free  lal^or  system  is  very  far 
as  yet  from  its  first  victory,  or  its  last  defeat. 

"The  South,"  Father  John  went  on,  "is  less  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  trade  than  the  North  ;  but  the  slave 
system  which  it  supports  is  a  most  importnnt  element  in 
tlie  mercantile  system  which  now  governs  the  world.  That 
mercantile  system  is  the  worst  system  that  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  human  affairs.  It  installs  Mammon  in  the  place^ 
of  God,  and  puts  trade  in  the  place  of  religion;  and  is  more 
degrading,  more  brutalizing,  more  fatal  to  morality,  to  the 
virtue,  the  integrity,  the  well-being  of  the  people,  than  any 
system  of  ancient  or  modern  gentile  superstition  and  idol- 
atry. It  lives  and  thrives,  only,  by  materializing  the  pres- 
ent, and  discounting  the  future;  and  the  reason  why  its 
fatal  tendencies  are  not  detected  is,  that  it  obscures,  like  all 
false  systems,  the  intellect,  blunts  the  moral  sense,  and  de- 
grades the  soul  to  its  own  level.  But  that  system  governs 
the  governments,  and  they  cannot  subject  it  to  their  power.. 
It  is  too  strong  to  be  broken  up  b}^  any  possible  govern- 
mental policy  or  measure.  Governments  can  do  nothing 
against  it,  and  even  the  pontifical  government  itself  has  been' 
f<?>rced  to  yield  in  some  measure  to  its  influence;  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  things  whicli  modern  liberals,  even  of  the  mod- 
erate school,  denounce  as  evils  or  abuses  in  the  governments 
of  old  Europe,  are  regarded  as  evils,  only  because  they  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  system,- 
which  has  supplanted  the  Catholic  system  introduced  under 
Charlemagne.  The  system  can  be  weakened,  and  ultimately 
broken  up,  only  as  was  the  old  system  of  Grreco-Roman 
idolatry  and  supei-stition  against  which  Peter  erected  his 
chair ;  that  is,  by  recalling  men  to  the  fact  that  this  world 
is  not  their  home,  that  their  destiny  is  not  in  this  life,  and 
that  their  supreme  good  is  not  found  in  the  goods  of  the 
natural  order.  E-cligion,  operating  on  the  hearts  of  indi- 
viduals, detaching  them  from  the  world,  elevating  their 
affections  to  the  invisible  and  the  eternal,  and  fixing  them 
on  the  heavenly  and  the  spiritual,  not  government,  is  the 
agent  that  must  work  out  the  changes,  and  introduce  the- 
ameliorations,  my  friends  so  ardently  and  so  justly  desire. 
A  protective  tariff  would,  to  some  extent,  affect  unfavor- 
ably the  trade  of  England  with  this  country,  but  it  would 
neither  annihilate  nor  shake  her  mercantile  supremacy. 
With  a  large  part  of  Europe  bound  in  the  meshes  of  her 
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svsfeni,  with  South  AiiKM-ic:!,  tlic  K:isf,  nil  central  and  Boiitli- 
ern  Asia,  all  ('ana(l;i,  :iinl  ( )('(';iiii(':i,  fo  sav  wotluufrof  Africa, 
open  to  lior  tra(i(%  she  can  hear  without  any  ;^reat  (larna<^c  a 
S(M"i()U8  falliiiij^  oiT  in  her  trade  with  ut?.  Jf  the  American 
syst(Mn  of  1824  had  been  persevered  in,  it  wonld  have  done 
sonu^thing  to  prevent  the  wonderful  dcvelopmcntB  and  ex- 
pansion of  British  commerce  ;  bnt  it  is  now  too  late  for  its 
revival  to  produce  a  perceptible  elfcct. 

"The  revival  of  the  protective  system/'  continued  Father 
John,  **  would  give  a  new  sprinc^  to  our  manufactures,  and 
promote  the  interests  of  our  industrial,  asdistini^uished  from 
our  agricultural,  labor.  It  would  do  something  to  render  us 
less  dependent  on  foreign  industry;  but  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  lessen  the  power  of  foreign  nations  to  consume 
our  agricultural  products,  and  thus  render  them  less  depend- 
ent on  us.  It  would,  for  a  time,  sacrifice  what  is  with  us 
the  stronger  interest  to  the  weaker,  and  that,  too,  without 
l)uilding  up  for  us  a  system  of  real  home  or  domestic  indus- 
try. Under  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  factories  of 
Lowell,  Providence,  or  Pittsburg,  are  no  more  domestic  in 
relation  to  the  Carolinian,  Georgian,  or  Alabamian,  than 
those  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  or  Glasgow.  The 
so-called  American  system  might  aid  and  encourage  what 
the  French  call  la  grancle  industries  but  what  we  want  is  the 
small  industry,  which  may  be  taken  home,  and  carried  on  in 
the  bosom  of  the  family.  But  that  is  hopeless  till  there 
comes  a  crash,  a  catastrophe  more  terrible  than  that  of  the 
fall  of  western  Rome  before  the  advancing  hordes  of 
northern  barbarians.  The  protective  tariff  might  help  to 
emancipate  us  from  the  remains  of  our  colonial  ])ondage,  but 
it  would  only  serve  to  rivet  still  firmer  the  chains  of  the 
mercantile  and  credit  system.  But  our  speculations  are  idle. 
The  American  people  Avill  not  revive  it,  or  if  they  should  by 
a  spasmodic  effort  reenact  it,  they  would  not  steadily  sustain 
it.  The  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  railroad  interests,  are 
too  strong  for  that  of  industry,  even  when  backed  by  the 
strong  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  free  states. 

"The  great  evils,"  added  Father  John  in  conclusion,  "of 
modern  society  are  too  deep,  and  too  wide-spread,  to  be 
reached  by  political  and  economical  devices  and  arrange- 
ments. The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is 
faint.  The  endeavor  to  restore  society  to  health  and  sound- 
ness by  governmental  action,  will  only  make  matters  worse, 
as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
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United  States.  In  fact,  the  evils  complained  of  originated 
in  tlie  triumph  of  the  political  system  over  the  religious.  It 
became  inevitable,  when  the  politiques^  the  politicians  who 
opposed  alike  the  victory  of  the  Ligue  and  of  the 
Huguenots,  succeeded  in  placing  Henry  of  Kavarre  on  the 
throne  of  France  as  Henry  IV.  Then  was  inaugurated  the 
system  of  independent  politics — a  system  which  tolerates  all 
religions  and  submits  to  none,  and  governs  the  world  with 
sole  regard  to  human  and  teniporal  interests — a  systeni 
which  excludes  religion  from  the  state,  subordinates  the 
moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  mankind  to  the  political,  or 
treats  them  with  haughty  disdain,  or  a  profound  indifference. 
In  this  system  of  independent  politics,  which  has  become 
nearly  universal,  and  is  the  boast  of  the  modern  world,  is  the 
source  of  those  evils,  which  prey  upon  the  heart  of  every  con- 
temporary civilized  nation.  They  originate  in  the  very 
attempt  to  exclude  God  from  the  state,  and  to  secure  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  man  and  society,  by  political  and 
legislative  action.  They  lie  in  the  very  heart  of  the  age,  in 
the  prevalent  political  atheism,  in  the  universal  carnal 
Judaism,  which  renews  every  day  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord.  Till  you  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  that  evil,  revive 
faith  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  cure  his  neglect  or  contempt 
of  religious  duty  and  the  retributions  of  another  life,  you 
have  no  remedy,  no  hope." 

"  Father  John  has,  I  see,"  said  O'Flanagan,  "  no  confi- 
dence in  politics,  and  takes  very  nearly  the  same  ground, 
which  a  few  months  ago  he  rebuked  Mr.  Winslow  and  my- 
self for  taking. " 

"  I  have  not,"  replied  Father  John,  "  and  never  have  had 
any  confidence  in  politics  divorced  from  true  religion,  and 
operating  alone.  When  warmed  and  fecundated  by  their 
union  with  religion,  and  acting  in  obedience  and  subordi- 
nation to  the  natural  and  the  revealed  law  of  God,  I  con- 
fide much  in  them.  I  advocate  the  liberal  side  in  politics, 
because  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  I  can  guard  against 
the  subjection  of  religion  to  Ciesar ;  but  I  advocate  the 
submission  of  politics  to  religion,  to  save  politics  from  run- 
ning into  atheism,  anarchy,  and  rendering  society  imprac- 
ticable. " 

*'  After  all,"  rejoined  O'Flanagan,  "  speculations  on  the 
topics  that  have  come  up,  on  political  economy,  free  trade, 
and  })r()tective  tarilfs,  have  very  little  to  do  with  explaining 
why  the  majority  of  my  Catholic  countrymen,  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  usually  support  the  Democratic  party." 
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"It  is  iU)t  iiocossiiry  to  scL'k  ;in  ('.\[)lan;itioii  of  tliat  fjic.t,'' 
replied  Fatlicr  .loliii.  "  The  Deiiiocnitic  party,  as  to  itH  (J(iC- 
triiu'S,  is  of  iMiropcaii  rather  than  of  American,  of  conti- 
nental rather  than  oL'  Kn«^lish,  ori^^in,  and  is  the  countiM-parC 
of  the  al)sohite  monarchy  which  i)revailed  in  Europe  during 
tli(3  sixteenth  and  sev<Miteinith  centuries.  Nearly  all  ^he 
political  people  of  the  IJnitiMl  States  are  of  European  ori«^in 
or  descent ;  but  some  einii;rated  from  Europe  at  an  earlier 
and  others  at  a  later  day.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more 
recent  arrivals  brought  with  them  the  democratic^  or 
Jacobinical  doctrines  which  were  in  fashion  in  Europe 
throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
these,  whom  we  may  call  neo-Americans,  constituted  the 
main  body  of  the  Democratic  party.  Nothing  was  wiova 
natural  than  that  the  innnigrants  in  our  own  day  should  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  this  party,  with  whom  they,  in  their 
capacity  of  citizens  of  foreign  bii'th,  the  more  readily  sym- 
pathize. Add  to  this  that  the  political  and  social  doctrines, 
put  in  vogue  by  the  French  revolution,  are  still  held  and 
deeply  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  those  classes  of  the 
European  population  that  emigrate.  Catholic  Ireland  sym- 
pathizes with  the  continent  far  more  than  with  England,  and 
in  its  political  and  social  doctrines  is  chiefly  influenced  by 
France.  Being  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion  against  the 
government,  and  suffering  innumerable  wrongs,  it  has,  like 
the  continental  liberals,  looked  to  democracy  as  the  source  of 
deliverance  and  regeneration.  The  lay-leaders  of  the 
national  party  are  liberals,  and  being  obliged  to  draw  their 
force  from  the  people,  are  at  least  virtually  democrats.  The 
Irish  popular  mind  has  been  turned  to  democratic  ideas  and 
hopes  before  leaving  home ;  the  Irish  have  felt,  they  as  well 
as  others,  the  workings  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  on  com- 
ing here,  they  flnd  their  natural  association  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  They  are  not  led  to  the  support  of  that  party, 
either  by  their  clergy  or  their  religion,  but  by  their  political 
sentiments  and  tendencies.  That  they  entertain  notions  and 
do  many  things  incompatible  with  a  true  understanding  of 
their  religion,  it  were  foolish  to  deny ;  but  they  do  not  see 
the  incompatibility,  and  with  few  exceptions,  intend  to  sub- 
ordinate their  politics  to  their  religion,  not  their  religion  to 
their  politics.  Make  them  see  that  a  certain  doctrine  or 
policy  is  opposed  to  their  Catholicity,  and  the  great  body  of 
them  will  abandon  it,  for  they  have,  even  in  these  times,  a 
political  conscience.     After  all,  I  see  not  that  they  owe  any 
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apology  for  supporting  tlie  Democratic  party,  which  is  prob- 
ably as  little  objectionable  as  any  party  in  the  country. 
What  I  wish  is  that  Catholics,  as  Catholics,  should  stand 
aloof  from  all  parties,  and  hold  themselves  free  as  citizens- 
to  vote  for  such  candidates  as  they  prefer.  What  I  ask  of 
them  is  to  study  not  to  commit  their  religion  or  their  church 
to  any  party,  Whig  or  Democrat.  Catholic  citizens,  as 
others,  may  be  partisans,  but  the  church  is  not  and  cannot  be 
a  partisan,  and  they  must  beware  of  attempting  to  make  her 
so,  and  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing  that  will  embarrass  tlie 
freedom  and  independence  of  her  clergy  in  relation  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  I  do  not  want  the  Democratic  or  any 
other  party  to  feel  that  it  has  a  special  right  to  count  on  the 
votes  of  Catholics. " 

Conversation  YIIL 

"Mr.  O'Flanagan,"  remarked  Diefenbach,  "observed  the 
other  evening  that  his  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
politics.  I  understood  him  to  mean  that  his  politics  are 
independent  of  his  religion,  and  that  in  the  political  order 
he  may  hold  or  do  any  thing  he  pleases,  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  accord  with  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  his 
church.  I  have  heard  many  Catholics,  even  some  earnest, 
practical  Catholics,  say  the  same ;  but  I  always  presume 
that  they  speak  without  really  meaning  what  they  say." 

"  In  this  instance,  at  least,"  replied  O'Flanagan,  "  I 
mean  what  I  say.  My  political  opinions  and  conduct  are 
my  own,  dictated  by  my  own  sense  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency, not  by  my  church  or  my  clergy,  whose  functions  are 
])urely  spiritual,  and  who  have  no  authority  in  the  temporal 
order." 

"  There  were,"  rejoined  Diefenbach,  "  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  certain  pretended  philosophers  who  took  it  into 
tlieir  heads  to  assert,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  though  theologically  true,  is  philosophically 
false.  The  pope  condemned  them,  and  asserted  that 
nothing  can  be  true  in  philosophy  that  is  false  in  theology,, 
or  true  in  theology  that  is  false  in  philosophy.  One  truth 
cannot  contradict  another ;  philosophy  does  not  include 
Catholic  theology,  but  Catholic  theology  includes  philos- 
ophy ;  nature  does  not  include  grace,  but  grace  includes 
nature;  the  natural  virtues  do  not  include  the  supernatu- 
ral, but  the  supernatural   include  the  natural.     So  politics- 
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do  not  inclM(l(»  rcli<i^i()ii,  ItuI  r('lI<xion  iiidii'lrs  pnlitifs.  T(t 
fail  in  ])()lltical  inonility  is  to  f.iil  :n  religion  it-cH*.  for  the 
basJH?  of  all  sjhm'IHc  ]>nlltical  morality  is  tlu^  pnu'cpt,  'Tliou 
HJialt  lovo  tliy  iioiti;lil)or  as  thysolf  ;  and  if  a  man  love  not 
liis  hrothor,  that  is,  liis  noi^hhor,  wliom  he  hatli  Been,  how 
shall  ho  lovo  God  whom  \w  hath  not  seen?'  If  tlie.re 
i>o  a  moral  rii^ht  in  ]")oHtic*s,  tluMi,  thonirli  a  man's  politics 
may  have  nothinuj  todo  with  his  relii^ion,  yet  his  reli;^ion,a» 
his  supreme  law  of  conscience,  has  something,  and  indeed 
much,  to  do  witii  his  politics.  Mr.  O'FIanat^an  will  allow 
mo  to  say  with  all  respect,  that  he  would  have  8j)ol<en 
more  like  a  good  Catholic,  as  lie  no  doubt  is,  if  he  had  said 
his  religion  is  independent  of  his  politics,  and  gives  the  law 
to  them,  instead  of  receiving  it  from  them." 

"  There  are,"  answered  O'Flanagan,  "  two  orders,  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal,  each  independent  and  supremo 
in  its  own  order.  In  the  spiritual  order  the  authority  of 
the  church  is  supreme;  in  the  temporal  order  the  supreme 
authority  is  vested  in  the  state ;  and  in  that  order,  I  am 
free  to  do  whatever  the  state  permits,  or  does  not  prohibit. 
As  a  citizen  of  a  democratic  state,  I  share  the  political 
sovereignty,  and  have  in  my  political  opinions  and  actions 
all  the  freedom  and  independence  which  belongs  to  that 
sovereignty." 

"  In  so  far  as  the  civil  order  is  concerned,  I  concede  it," 
said  Winslow,  "  but  the  question  is  not  there.  The  civil  or- 
der cannot  call  a  man  to  an  account  for  what  it  permits, 
but  a  man  may  nevertheless  be  accountable  in  the  spiritual 
order  for  things  done  in  the  temporal.  Mr.  O'Flanagan 
says  well,  that  there  are  two  orders,  each  independent  and 
supreme  in  its  own  order,  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  one  order  may  not  be  dependent  in  relation  to 
another  and  a  superior  order.  The  temporal  order  is  in- 
ferior to  the  spiritual  order,  and  is  on  all  sides  bounded  by 
it.  This  is  so  not  by  positive  ordination,  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  and  even  God  himself  cannot  make  it  other- 
wise. This  is  the  point  which,  it  seems  to  me,  some  Catho- 
lics overlook.  Brownson^ s  Review^  in  controverting  the 
opinion  that  free  negroes,  citizens  of  a  particular  state,  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  delivered  by  the  chief  justice 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  says :  ^  We  regret  that  in  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court  the  learned  judge  did  not  recollect 
what  he  is  taught  by  his  religion,  namely,  the  unity  of  the 
race,  that  all  men  bj^  the  natural  law  are  equal,  that  negroes- 
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are  men,  and  therefore,  as  to  their  rights,  must  be  regarded 
as  standing  on  the  same  footing  with  white  men,where  there 
is  no  positive  or  municipal  law  that  degrades  tliem.'  To 
this  a  Catliolic  journalist  replies,  with  apparently  general 
approbation,  'that  tlie  reviewer  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  chief  justice  occupies  his  seat  to  administer  the 
law  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
not  to  execute  the  ordinances  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.'  That  reply,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  that  a 
Catliolic  judge  is  not  bound  in  his  official  character  by  his 
religion.  Nobody  is  silly  enough  to  pretend  that  a  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States  has  it  for  his  official  duty  to 
execute  the  ordinances  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
but  the  question  raised  is,  whether  a  Catholic  judge  can 
administer  judicially  the  civil  law  or  sit  under  a  civil  con- 
stitution that  brings  him  into  conflict  with  the  ordinances 
and  decrees,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  his  church  ? " 

''  It  is  not  certain  that  the  objection  of  the  reviewer  is 
well  founded,"  rejoined  O'Flanagan,  "  and  it  may  be,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  court  is  compatible  with  our  religion. 
The  Catholic  journals  argued  well  against  the  reviewer, 
that  Chief  Justice  Taney,  brought  up  a  Catholic  from  his 
infancy,  should  be  presumed  to  know  and  to  respect  his  relig- 
ion as  well  and  as  much  as  a  recent  convert,  notorious  for 
the  eccentricity  of  his  opinions,  and  the  grievous  errors  of 
all  sorts  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  the  course  of  his  life." 

"  That  was  well  argued  on  Protestant  principles,"  re- 
plied Diefenbach,  "  but  very  badly  argued  on  Catholic  prin- 
ciples. Protestantism  is  based  on  the  opinion  of  men,  but 
Catholicity  reposes  on  the  word  of  God,  and  Catholics  have 
an  infallible  method  of  determining  what  that  word  is, 
without  drawing  invidious  comparisons  between  individ- 
uals, whether  eminent  or  not.  Neither  Chief  Justice  Taney 
nor  the  editor  of  BrownsorC s  Review  is  an  authority  in 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  if  the  question  arises,  which  of  them 
represents  that  doctrine  truly,  the  appeal  must  be  to  a 
standard  independent  of  them  both.  Judge  Taney  is,  no 
doubt,  an  eminent  jurist,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that 
fact  that  he  is  an  eminent  theologian.  There  Iiave  been 
many  able  jurists  who  could  not  be  accepted  as  authority 
in  Catholic  doctrine,  such  as  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  Domat, 
Mansfiekl,  Blackstone,  Marshall,  Kent,  and  Storj'.  A  man 
may  be  eminent  in  one  line  without  being  eminent  in  every 
line.     Count  JJuniface  was  no  doubt  superior  as  a  military 
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man  toSt.  Aii<j;ufltiiu\  hut  |)rol)a])ly  several  (lo<^reeH below  liim 
as  a  tliool()«jjian.  A  m;iii  may  have  been  a  Catholic,  from  \\'m 
infancy  up,  witliout  hcin;:;  a  father  or  a  (h)ctor  of  the 
church,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  Chief  »Iu8tice  Taney 
has  distiuii^uished  himself  by  hifl  thooh^gieal  attainmentB 
or  ])rolicieney.  The  ])rinci|)le  assumed  by  the  journals 
is  invidious,  and  oj)j)osed  to  that  frecnlom  of  thought  and 
criticism  which  our  rehi^ion  aUows.  It  wouhl  invest  emi- 
nent jurists  or  civilians,  who  may  have  devoted  no  special 
study  to  theoloo^y,  witli  papal  prero^i^atives  and  immunities 
with  rei^ard  to  all  Innnbler  or  less  eminent  individuids.  It 
is  an  ungenerous  and  an  unnumly  attempt  to  silence  every 
modest  man  by  an  appeal  to  the  ai'gumentum  ad  verecyim- 
di(t?n, — an  arcfument  seldom  resorted  to  when  other  argu- 
ments can  be  had." 

"  I  raise  no  question,"  said  Winslow^  "  between  the 
chief  justice  and  the  reviewer.  I  do  not  censure  or  defend 
either.  The  question  I  raise  is,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  re- 
ply the  Catholic  journalist  gave  to  the  reviewer,  which 
was,  as  I  understand  it,  that  a  Catholic  judge  is  not  bound 
in  bis  official  character  to  consult  the  teachings  oi  his  relig- 
ion, and  may  administer  the  civil  law  although  it  conflicts 
with  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  his  cluircli.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  that  reply,  a  Christian  might  have 
officiated  as  judge  under  Nero,  Decius,  or  Diocletian,  and 
doomed  his  fellows-Christians  for  being  Christians  to  the  am- 
phitheatre, or  to  any  of  the  various  forms  of  torture  and 
death  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  empire ;  or  a  Catholic 
might  have  sat  on  the  bench  imder  Elizabeth,  and  sentenced 
the  priests  of  his  cburcli  to  be  tortured,  hung,  drawn,  and 
quartered  for  daring  to  perform  the  proper  ottlces  of  their 
priesthood.  That  may  be  so,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  only  a  convert,  and  too  green  as  a  Catliolic  to 
see  its  lawfulness,  but  as  at  present  informed  I  cannot  ad- 
mit it.  It  strikes  me  that  no  Catholic  can  bold  an  office 
that  requires  him  to  act  against  his  religion  ;  and  if  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Union  really  do  require  the  judge 
to  go  against  his  religion,  the  least  he  can  do  is  to  resign 
his  seat,  for  under  a  constitution  and  laws  that  really  do- 
that  no  Catholic  can  hold  office." 

"The  case  made  by  the  reviewer  can  be  disposed  of 
without  raising  the  question  as  to  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  two  powders,"  said  De  Bonneville. 

"  But  not  the  case  made  by  the  Catholic  journalist  in  his 
flippant  reply  to  the  reviewer,"  replied  Diefenbach. 
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"  The  chief  justice  is  an  officer  of  the  civil,  not  of  the 
-ecclesiastical  court,  and  his  duty  is  to  declare  and  apply 
the  civil  law,  the  law  of  his  own  court,  as  he  finds  it,"  re- 
plied O 'Flanagan. 

"  The  law  by  which  priests  were  hung  in  England  under 
Elizabeth,  was  a  civil,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  law,"  replied 
Diefenbach.  "  Technically  they  were  not  sentenced  and 
executed  for  performing  their  priestly  functions,  but  for 
treason,  because  the  civil  law  made  the  performance  of  those 
functions  treason  against  the  crown.  Treason  is  a  civil  of- 
fence, and  punishable  in  all  states  by  the  civil  authority.  The 
judge,  therefore,  in  sentencing  the  priest  sentences  him  di- 
rectly for  a  civil  offence,  and  only  indirectly  for  performing 
the  otiices  of  his  church.  Could  a  Catholic  judge  plead  that 
at  the  bar  of  conscience,  in  justification  of  his  having,  in 
fact,  sentenced  the  priests  of  his  church  to  be  hung,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  for  doing  that  which  by  the  law  of  God  is 
no  offence,  but  for  them  a  right  and  a  duty  ? " 

"  The  judge  holds  under  the  civil  law,  and  his  duty  is 
to  interpret  it  and  apply  it  faithfully  to  the  case  before  the 
court,"  rejoined  O'Flanagan.  "  If  the  law  is  unjust,  the 
legislative,  not  the  judicial  authority,  is  responsible." 

''  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  much  as  that,"  answered 
De  Bonneville.  "  The  judge  is  bound  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  justice  of  the  law,  and  to  interpret  it  in  accord- 
ance with  natural  right,  so  far  as  he  can  without  violence 
to  the  text.  The  reviewer  did  not  complain  of  the  chief 
justice  that  he  did  not  follow  the  Council  of  Trent  against 
the  constitution,  but  that  he  did  not  remember,  in  interpret- 
ing the  language,  or  more  properly  the  silence,  of  the  con- 
stitution touching  negro  citizenship,  what  his  religion 
teaches  him,  and  what  as  a  Catholic  he  holds  and  must  hokl, 
namely,  that  negroes  are  men,  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
the  law  of  nature,  and  therefore  as  men,  negroes  and  whites 
stand  on  the  same  footing  of  equality.  The  legal  presump- 
tion, then,  must  be  in  favor  of  equality,  and  therefore  in 
favor  of  negro  citizenship.  If  negroes  are  men,  and  all  men 
are  equal  as  men,  then  tree  negroes  and  whites  are  equal  as 
citizens,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  ordained  by  the 
constitution.  Free  negroes,  citizens  of  a  particular  state, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  expressly  excluded 
by  the  text  of  the  constitution  itself.  Had  the  chief  jus- 
tice remembered  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race 
-and  the  equality  of  all  men  bL^fore  the  law  of  nature,  which 
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tlie  constitution  Id't  him  l'n!0  to  do,  :in<l  u  liicli  liirt  religion 
re(|uirod  liini  to  do,  liu  would  luwe  bouti  that  tiie  pniHurnp- 
tions  in  thocjise  woro  in  ftivorof  ocjuaiity,  and  tlierefoiv,  that 
ho  must  decide  in  favor  of  ne*;^ro  citizenship,  becauR(\  us 
every  one  knows,  there;  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  notliing  in 
the  letter  of  the  eousr.itution  a«j:ain8t  it." 

''The  (^ourt,"  replied  O^Fhiiiiii^an,  "does  not  make,  and 
has  no  power  to  make  the  constitution  ;  it  only  declarea 
what  it  is,  accoriiing  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
sovereign  will  that  ordains  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
speculations  on  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the  race,  with  the 
abstract  law  of  nature,  or  the  abstruse  and  subtile  distinc- 
tions of  scholastic  theology.  It  looks  solely  to  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  sovereign  people  in  forming  the  consti- 
tution. The  legal  method  of  ascertaining  this  meaning  is 
to  consult  what  was  the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  at 
the  time  when  the  constitution  was  made,  of  the  convention 
that  drew  it  up,  and  of  the  people  who  ratified  it.  This 
sentiment  touching  the  negro  race  at  the  time  did  not  treat 
negroes  as  the  equals  of  the  whites ;  it  branded  them  as  an 
inferior  race,  and  regarded  tliem  not  as  men,  but  as  mer- 
chandise that  might  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market  as 
any  other  species  of  merchandise.  It  is  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  the  white  race  entertaining  this  sentiment 
could  for  a  moment  think  of  placing  persons  of  the  negro 
race  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  themselves,  or  of  confer- 
ring on  them  the  rights  of  citizens  under  the  new  govern- 
ment they  were  forming.  The  presumption  then  is  against 
negro  citizenship,  and  the  rule  is  to  interpret  the  constitu- 
tion against  it  as  far  as  it  can  be  without  violence  to 
the  text.  So  at  least  reasons  the  chief  justice,  and  what 
lawyer  will  say  that  his  reasoning  is  not  true  legal  rea- 
soning ? " 

"  The  facts,"  said  Winslow,  "  are  not  precisely  as  the 
court  assumes.  The  sounder  sentiment  of  the  civilized 
world  at  the  time  did  not  deny,  and  in  fact  it  had  never 
denied,  negroes  to  be  men,  sprung  alike  with  the  white  race 
from  Adam  and  Eve.  With  a  Catholic  judge  the  sentiment 
of  the  Catholic  Church  must  count  for  something  in  deter- 
mining the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that  senti- 
ment had  always  treated  negroes  as  men,  having  under 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  grace  equal  rights.  The 
popes  as  early  as  14S2  had  positively  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  the  reduction  of  negroes  born  free  to 
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slavery,  and  also  the  purchasing  of  those  who  were  thus  re- 
duced. Practically  negro  slaves  were  bought  and  sold 
in  the  market,  but  public  opinion,  if  it  tolerated,  never 
sanctioned  it,  and  certainly  never  allowed  free  negroes  to 
be  so  bought  and  sold.  It  condemned,  in  this  country,  a& 
early  as  1787,  and  in  fact  as  early  as  1776,  the  African 
slave  trade,  though  that  trade  still  continues,  for  there  are 
always  found  in  every  age  and  in  every  country  individuals 
who  will  brave  public  opinion  and  even  religion  itself  in 
pursuit  of  gain.  The  colonies  themselves,  as  is  well  known^ 
had  at  an  early  day  protested  against  the  introduction  of 
negro  slaves,  and  the  constitution  bears  on  its  face  ample 
evidence  that  public  opinion  condemned  both  the  slave 
trade  and  negro  slavery,  and  that  the  convention  that  drew 
it  up  would  have  abolished  both,  if  they  could  have  done  so 
without  defeating  the  union  of  the  several  states  under  a 
single  government,  which  was  the  principal  end  they  had 
in  view.  The  constitution  studiously  avoids  all  recognition 
of  slavery  in  terms,  and  nowhere  marks  the  slightest  dis- 
tinction between  free  negroes  and  free  white  men.  If  it 
refers  to  negro  slaves  at  all,  it  refers  to  them  as  '  persons 
held  to  service,'  or  as  '  other  persons,'  or  simply  *  persons 
imported,'  never  as  negroes,  and  in  denominating  ih^va'per- 
sons^  it  declares  them  to  be  human  beings,  men,  and  there- 
fore that,  under  the  law  of  nature,  they  stand  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  men  of  the  white  race." 

"  The  court,"  added  Diefenbach,  "  was  out  in  its  law 
as  well  as  in  its  facts.  It  assumes  that  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  it 
suffices  to  ascertain  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
people  in  ordaining  it.  But  the  constitution  is  not  all  con- 
ventional, and  only  a  part,  and  that  the  least  essential  part, 
originates  in  the  will  of  the  people.  The  state,  civil  gov- 
ernment, is  instituted  and  exists  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining justice,  and  repressing  or  redressing  injustice  ;  for. 
Cousin,  the  eminent  French  philosopher,  well  asserts,  the 
rtate  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  just,  and  has  for  its 
mission  the  realization  of  justice  in  society.  All  acts  against 
justice  are  acts  against  the  very  purpose  and  end  of  the 
state  and  therefore  unconstitutional,  and  null  and  void  from 
the  beginning.  St.  Augustine,  and  all  ethical  authorities, 
ancient  or  modern,  maintain  that  laws  against  natural  jus- 
tice, are  violences  rather  than  laws,  and  without  force  ; 
and  even  Blackstone  concedes  that  acts  contrary  to  the  law 
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of  nnturo  are  mill  and  Vdid.  Tlic  law  of  nature,  natural 
justice,  irt  anterior  to  tlio  convention,  anterior  to  civil  ho- 
ciety,  and  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  civil  constitution, 
against  which  the  conv('nti<>n  or  the  ])olitical  j)ower  has 
no  riij:ht,  no  authority  It  is  intej^ral  in  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  always  presupposed,  and  is  wh:it  may  propci'ly 
1)0  called  the  non-conventional  part  of  the  constitution. 
The  prince,  that  is,  in  a  popular  state,  the  convention,  is 
restricted  in  his  powers  by  it,  and  whatever  he  attempts 
aii^ainst  it  is  nneonstitutional  and  void,  without  the  sli<i;htest 
Ici^al  force,  since  it  is  aij:ainst  the  fundamental  and  invio- 
lable law  of  the  state,  which  binds  alike  the  sovereign  and 
the  subject.  In  determining  the  law,  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  its  constitutionality,  the  sujn'cme  conrt  nuist  con- 
sult this  non-conventional  part  of  the  constitution,  even 
more  than  the  conventional  part.  The  law  of  nature  lim- 
its the  power  of  the  sovereign.  Neither  the  legislature  nor 
the  convention  can  perform  any  valid  act  airainst  natural 
justice,  and  therefore  the  court  which  has  cognizance  of 
constitutional  questions  will  and  must  treat  not  only  every 
legislative  enactment,  but  every  provision,  article,  or  clause 
of  the  conventional  constitution  itself,  that  contradicts  that 
justice,  as  noii  aveiucP 

"  The  supreme  court,  therefore,"  added  Winslow,  "  can 
never,  whatever  the  text  of  the  written  constitution,  de- 
clare any  thing  to  be  constitutional,  and  therefore  law,  that 
contravenes  natural  justice.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the 
court  has  no  power  to  go  behind  even  the  written  or  con- 
ventional constitution,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  law  does  or 
does  not  violate  the  law  of  nature,  for  tlie  law  of  nature  being 
the  fundamental  kw  of  the  state,  that  from  which  the  state 
derives  its  being  and  the  convention  all  its  powers,  is  as 
much  before  the  court  or  within  its  cognizance  as  the  con- 
ventional constitution  itself.  The  supreme  court  of  every 
state  for  the  state,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Union,  is  the  supreme  civil  tribunal  for  settling  the 
constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  legislative 
acts  which  come  before  it.  It  entertains  the  plea  to  the 
constitutionality,  and  will  declare  every  legislative  act  or  so 
much  thereof  unconstitutional  and  void  as  it  judges  to  be 
forbidden  or  not  authorized  by  the  constitution.  But  no 
act  is  or  can  be  constitutional  that  contradicts  the  natural 
law,  because  that  law  is  an  essential  element  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  itself  the  fundamental  constitution  of  every  state.. 
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by  the  very  fact  that  the  state  is  a  state,  Qot  a  mob  or  a 
despotism." 

"  The  com't,"  explained  Father  John,  "  judges  of  the 
justice  of  the  law,  that  is,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  natural  law,  but  it  does  not  judge  of  the  policy  or 
impolicy,  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  law,  for  that 
l)elongs  primarily  to  the  political,  and  secondarily,  to  the 
legislative  power." 

''  The  judges,"  rejoined  O  Flanagan,  "  are  civil  officers, 
created  by  civil  society,  and  hold  their  office  from  the 
prince,  or,  as  we  say  in  this  country,  from  the  people. 
They  are  subordinate  to  the  sovereign,  and  are  bound  to 
ascertain,  declare,  and  apply  to  the  case  before  them  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  people,  as  expressed  by  them  in  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  accordance  therewith. 
They  may  judge  whether  the  legislative  enactment  under 
which  the  case  before  them  is  brought,  does  or  does  not 
conform  to  that  will  so  expressed,  but  they  cannot  go  be- 
hind that  will  itself,  or  judge  the  acts  of  the  convention, 
under  pretext  of  judging  whether  the  law  is  constitutional 
or  not.  The  highest  conceivable  civil  tribunal  is  the  con- 
vention or  the  people  themselves,  and  their  judgment  in 
convention,  of  what  is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  nature,  is  supreme  and  final  for  the  civil  court.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  judges  have  autliority 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  will  that  creates  them,  and  to 
set  aside  as  void  the  very  act  from  which  they  derive  all 
their  power." 

"  If  the  maxim  of  the  old  Koman  jurist.  Quod  placuit 
'py'inci^i^  id  legis  hdbet  vigorem^  be  accepted,  Mr.  O'Flana- 
gan  is  certainly  right,"  replied  Diefenbach.  "  His  principle 
is  unquestionably  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Tane}^ 
and  by  the  leaders  of  the  .Democratic  party,  since  the  time 
of  General  Jackson,  Avho  introduced  and  sanctioned  the 
doctrine  that  each  department  of  the  government  interprets 
the  constitution  for  itself.  The  courts  are  created  by  the 
convention  or  the  people,  and  the  judges  are  directly  or  in- 
directly appointed  by  them,  and  officiate  in  their  name ; 
but  the  courts  are  created  courts  of  justice,  and  the  judges 
are  elected  or  appointed  to  administer  justice,  and,  there- 
fore, derive  their  power  from  the  people  only  so  far  as  the 
justice  they  are  to  administer  is  created  by  the  people  and 
dependent  on  their  will.  They  are  judges  of  the  law;  they 
decide  sovereignly  in  the  civil   order  what  is  the  law,  as 
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•svv.W  ns  apply  the;  law  to  tli<j  ])ai"ticiilai*  (;a.se  l)efore  tlicni. 
The  will  of  tho  pL'()[)l(j  or  the  convention  is  law  within  the 
limits  of  the  natural  or  the  moral  law,  but  is  null  and  void 
as  unjust,  as  a  violenoc,  tho  moment  it  passes  beyond  tliose 
limits.  Whether  their  will  does  or  does  not  ]>as8  beyond 
those  limits,  is  not  a  political  or  a  legislative,  but  a  judicial 
question  and  its  decision  belon<;8  not  to  the  conven- 
tion, the  supreme  political  powei*,  nor  to  the  lof^islature, 
but  to  the  supreme  judiciary.  This  is  imulied  in  that  divis- 
ion of  the  powers  ox  irovernment  into  separate  departments, 
so  essential  in  the  judi^mcnt  of  the  fathers  of  the  American 
republic  to  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  freedom. 
The  supreme  judiciary  is  not  merely  a  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  nor  are  the  judges  elected  or  appointed 
simply  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  whctiier  the 
sovereign  be  the  king  or  emperor,  the  nobility,  or  the  ]")eo- 
ple  in  convention,  but  to  restrain  even  that  will  itself  within 
the  limits  of  the  moral  or  natural  law.  Mr.  0'Flanaii;an's 
reasoning  is  at  war  with  rational  liberty  ;  it  involves  the 
principle  of  civil  despotism,  makes  the  people  absolute  sov- 
.ereigu,  and  assumes  that  justice  and  injustice,  right  and 
wrong,  are  simply  conventional." 

"  But,  I  have  simply  stated  the  democratic  principle, 
which  I  understand  to  be  adopted  as  law  by  the  American 
people,"  replied  O'Flanagan  ;  "  I  am  not  responsible  for 
that  principle." 

"The  democratic  principle,  as  understood  by  European 
democrats,  Jacobins,  red-republicans,  and  revolutionists, 
who  only  transfer  the  absolute  power  of  the  state  from  the 
.monarch  to  the  convention  or  the  people,"  replied  Father 
John,  "Mr.  O'Flanagan  indeed  adopts  or  states,  but  not 
the  democratic  principle  as  it  has  been  hitherto  understood 
by  the  great  body  of  the  American  people.  In  the  sense 
-of  that  principle,  the  American  government,  whether  state 
or  fedei'al,  is  not,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  democratic, 
for  it  was  intended  by  its  framers  to  be,  in  principle  and 
in  practice,  a  free  government,  a  government  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and  the  natural  rights  of 
man." 

"  When  the  political,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 

powers  of  government,"  remarked  Diefenbach,  "  are  united 

in  the  same  hands  there  may  be  despotism,  but  there  is  no 

state,  no  recognition,  at  least  no  guaranty,  of  freedom,  no 

.protection  of  natural  rights.     The  glory  of  the  American 
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government  is  not  in  its  democratic  features,  but  in  its  wise 
and  just  division  of  the  powers  of  government  into  distinct 
departments,  a  division,  which  has  its  reason  in  the  very 
nature  of  government.  With  you  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  distributed  into  four  departments,  the  political,  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The  political 
power  is  the  convention ;  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
the  legislative  assemblies,  subject  in  some  instances  to  a 
conditional  veto  by  the  chief  executive  officer ;  the  execu- 
tive power  for  the  Union  is  vested  in  the  president ;  in  the 
several  states  in  the  governor  alone,  or  in  the  governor  and 
council ;  the  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  supreme  court. 
The  executive  executes  the  law  as  declared  and  applied  by 
the  judiciary,  and  can  execute  it  only  as  so  declared  and 
applied.  The  legislative  power  may  enact  any  law  it  pleases, 
authorized  by  the  constitution,  or  in  the  state  governments, 
not  forbidden  by  it.  The  political  power  or  convention 
may  authorize  or  forbid,  through  the  constitution,  what  it 
pleases,  not  in  contravention  of  natural  justice,  or  what  in 
this  country  is  called  the  natural  rights  of  man.  The  judi- 
ciary decides  whether  the  political  as  well  as  the  legislative 
power  transcends  the  limits  of  natural  justice,  and  declares 
void  the  acts  of  either,  when  it  judges  that  it  does." 

"  Therefore,"  added  Father  John,  "  the  judicial  is  the 
more  important  department  of  government,  as  being  that 
w^hich  restrains  arbitrary  and  unjust  power,  and  protects  the 
freedom,  the  rights  of  the  subject  or  citizen.  The  judiciary 
protects  the  rights  of  the  citizen  in  face  of  the  political  sov- 
ereign as  well  as  in  face  of  the  legislature,  the  executive,  or 
his  fellow-citizens  or  subjects.  Tlie  office  of  judge  is,  there- 
fore, the  most  essential,  the  most  vital,  and  tlie  most  digni- 
fied in  the  state.  So  long  as  the  judiciary  remains  incor- 
rupt and  independent,  so  long  as  it  firmly  insists  on  its 
rights  and  fearlessly  performs  its  duties,  though  there  may 
be  political  blunders,  though  there  may  be  many  impolitic 
laws,  and  many  foolish  legislative  enactments,  there  can  be 
no  gross  oppression,  for  substantial  justice  will  be  affirmed 
and  injustice  repressed.  It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that 
the  high  dignity  and  vital  importance  of  the  judiciary  have, 
in  a  measure,  been  lost  sight  of  in  late  years  by  the  public, 
in  consequence  of  the  tendency,  insanely  encouraged,  to 
exalt  unduly  the  political  power.  The  gravest  dangers 
threaten  us  in  consequence  of  the  unwearied  efforts  on  the 
part  of  political  leaders  and  demagogues  to  render  the  polit- 
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ical  power  absolute.  Tlie  jud^o  has  come  to  be  looked  n})oii 
as  a  nu»re  executive  olUccr,  whoso  oHieial  duty  is  siiMply  to 
ilcelare  ;ind  apj)ly  to  the  case  before  tlu;  court  the  will  of 
the  political  power,  or  the  80vcrei«j;n  i)eoj)ie  ;  and  he  is  re- 
ganfed,  oveu  by  h.onest  aiul  intelli<;eiit  lueii,  as  transcend iu;^ 
liis  powers,  as  abusiuij:  iiis  otlu'e,  it  he  attempts  by  his  decis- 
ions to  con  line  the  will  or  ph^asure  of  the  political  po\Ver 
within  the  limits  of  justice.  There  have  been  for  several 
years  strong;  and  even  successful  movements  thi"on^h«>ut 
jiearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union  to  subject  the  judges  im- 
mediately to  the  political  power,  to  bring  them  imnuHJiately 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion ;  and  the  jud«^es 
themselves,  as  they  lose  their  inde[)cndent  })ositi«>SK  are  l)e- 
gimiing  to  lose  sight  of  their  high  and  solemn  functions, 
and  to  regard  it  as  their  duty  simply  to  give  effect  to  public 
sentiment,  which  is,  practically,  the  popular  opinion,  preju- 
<iice,  or  caprice  of  the  time  and  place.  It  was  avowedly  to 
render  the  judges  immediately  responsible  to  popular  opin- 
ion, that  tlie  radicals,  who  have  innicted  so  numy  irreparable 
•Gv'iis  upon  our  American  community,  demanded  and  have 
introduced  into  most  of  the  states  the  constitutional  clauses, 
which  render  the  judges  elective  by  popular  suffrage,  elec- 
tive for  a  brief  term  of  years,  and  reeligible.  These  changes 
■destroy  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  reintroduce 
the  terrible  evil  from  which  our  English  ancestors  struggled 
so  hard  to  free  themselves,  and  which  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  American  revolution  itself — that  of  making  the 
judges  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
mere  instruments  of  his  pleasure.  They  have  worked  an 
iilmost  entire  revolution  in  the  judiciary,  and  prepared  our 
republic  to  become  a  popular  or  a  democratic  absolutism,  in 
which  the  people,  that  is,  party,  that  is,  again,  the  dema- 
gogues, govern,  without  any  legal  or  practical  restraint  on 
their  irresponsible  will." 

"  The  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,"  remarked 
IV^inslow,  *'  though  bred  in  a  good  school,  seems  to  have 
been  led  to  adopt  the  maxims  of  the  Roman,  rather  than  of 
the  English  law ;  and  has  sought  rather  to  give  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  political  power,  than  to  strengthen  the  defences 
of  individual  rights.  In  deserting  the  old  Federal  party,  he 
seems  to  have  gone  over  to  political  absolutism,  the  real 
character  of  which  is  concealed  from  his  vision,  because  it 
presents  itself  to  liim  under  the  popular  name  of  democracy. 
If  we  adopt  the   principle  of  the  radical  democracy,  and 
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prorjoiiiicc  tlie  political  power  absolntCj  no  fault  can  be 
louncl  with  the  opinion  of  the  chief  justice  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  save  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  misapprehension 
of  the  facts  in  the  case.  But  that  principle,  which  I  beheve 
to  be  the  real,  pure  democratic  principle,  and  therefore  the 
reason  why  I  cannot  be  a  democrat,  is  the  principle  of  abso- 
hitism,  of  csesarism,  just  as  much  as  it  would  be  if  the  polit- 
ical power  was  vested  in  one  man,  instead  of  being  as  with 
us  vested  in  the  people,  or  the  convention.  It  makes  the- 
arbitrary  will  of  the  people  supreme,  and  therefore,  right 
and  wrong,  conventional.  With  us  the  people  are  the  state, 
and  this  doctrine  makes  the  state  absolute,  free  to  do  what- 
ever it  pleases.  It  makes  the  popular  will,  which  in  prac- 
tice is  simply  popular  opinion,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,, 
with  no  higher  law  to  which  that  will  is  itself  bound  to  con- 
form." 

*'  So  it  comes  out  at  last,  that  we  must  accept  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's doctrine  of  the  higher  law,"  exclaimed  O'Flanagan — 
^'  a  doctrine  which  has  excited  a  burst  of  indignation  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  and  which  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  very  existence  of  government." 

"  No  man  who  denies  the  higher  law,"  replied  Father 
John,  "  has  or  can  have  the  right  to  open  his  mouth  in 
favor  of  liberty,  whether  civil  or  religious.  There  is,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  reason  or  revelation,  a  higher  law 
than  the  will  of  the  people,  or  the  convention.  Mr.  Seward 
did  not  err,  but  uttered  a  great  truth,  when  he  boldly  pro- 
claimed it  in  his  place  in  the  senate.  It  is  the  only  basis  of 
liberty,  whether  civil  or  religious.  The  error  of  Mr.  Seward 
was  not  in  proclaiming  the  higher  law^  but  in  making  each 
individual  his  own  judge  of  what  it  enjoins,  and  in  tacitl^r 
implying  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  requires 
one  to  do  things  against  it.  Tiie  constitution  requires 
nothing  of  any  one  incompatible  with  the  higher  law, 
whether  the  natural  law  or  the  revealed  law,  and  not  the  in- 
dividual, but,  in  the  civil  order,  the  supreme  court  is  the 
tribunal  for  interpreting,  declaring,  and  applying  it.  The 
great  danger  to  liberty  in  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  is  from  the  tendency  to  assert  the  absolute  suprem- 
acy of  the  state,  and  in  not  recognizing  the  fact,  that  no 
will  or  ordinance  even  of  the  people  in  convention  as- 
sembled, and  ratified  by  a  popular  vote,  is  or  can  be  law, 
or  be  rightly  treated  as  law  by  the  courts,  if  it  contravenes 
the  law  of  justice.     The  existence  and  w^ell-being  of  society^ 
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depend  oil  tlie  wise  and  ])rompt  admin ifitnit, ion  of  ju.>ficr. 
wliicli  is  anterior  to  the  convention,  and  is  its  law.  Tliirt 
justice  is  tliat  liiii^lier  law,  wliieli  is  ei'eat(!(l  l)y  no  liimian  eon- 
vention  or  legislation,  hut  is  enacted  \)y  (iod  himself,  as  the 
transcript  of  Ids  own  eternal  law.  'J'he  trihuiud  for  deti^r- 
mining  this  law  is  not,  as  Mr.  Seward  would  leave  us  to  in- 
fer, the  individual  for  himself,  hut  the  supreme  judiciary. 
So  understood,  it  involves  nothing  anarchical,  or  restrictive 
of  the  just  freedom  and  authority  of  the  political  power." 

''  But  tlie  supreme  court  is  not  infallihie,  and  may  err  in 
its  decision,  as  it  is  contended  (yhief  Justice  Taney  actually 
lias  done,  in  decidiuir  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  aijainst  neirro 
citizenship,"  rejoined  O'FIanagan.  "What  security  have 
we,  then,  that  the  courts  will  maintain  justice,  or  that  they 
will  not  make  unjust  decisions  ?  If  they  do  make  unjust 
decisions,  what  is  the  remedy?  If  the  decisions  of  the 
court  bind  both  the  individual  and  the  political  power,  what 
right  w^ill  any  one  have  to  reclaim  against  them,  or  to  de- 
mand their  reversal  ? " 

"The  difHculty  is  theoretical  rather  than  practical,"  an- 
swered Father  John.  "In  practice,  the  courts,  if  pure  and 
independent,  will  seldom  err  as  to  natural  justice.  Their  de- 
cisions, furthermore,  bind  only  in  the  temporal  order,  and 
one  is  obliged  to  obey  them  only  in  his  civil  capacity,  and 
is,  consequently,  free  to  criticise  the  decision,  if  he  see  cause 
to  do  so.  Even  the  error  of  the  court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  if  err  it  did,  was  not  in  relation  to  the  points  actually 
before  it  for  adjudication  ;  and  the  criticisms  which  I  should 
allow  myself,  are  not  on  its  decisions,  but  its  obiter  dicta. 
I  think  the  opinion  wrong  that  denies  negro  citizenship, 
because  I  hold  that  the  presumption  under  our  system  is  in 
favor  of  equal  rights,  and  negroes  are  citizens,  the  same  as 
others,  if  not  expressly  excluded.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
presumption  is  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage,  for  suffrage  is  not 
a  natural,  but  a  conventional  right,  and  can  never  be  pre- 
sumed. The  right  to  vote  in  elections  is  a  trust  positively 
conferred,  and  must  be  strictly  construed." 

"The  supreme  court  is  the  supreme  tribunal  in  the  civil 
order,  but  the  civil  order  is  not  itself  supreme,"  added  Dief- 
enbach  ;  "  and  the  supreme  court  is  itself  bound  to  take 
the  law  of  justice,  as  expounded  by  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  supreme  or  spiritual  order,  which  enlightens  conscience 
in  regard  to  absolute  justice,  and  interprets  supremely  for 
it  the  law  of  God.     The  supreme  court  after  all,  is  a  civil 
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conrt.  and  within  tlie  civil  order.  It  is  a  hrancli  of  the  civil 
goveriiinent,  and  its  decisions,  though  civilly,  are  not  abso- 
lutely infallible,  unless  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  relations 
of  the  case  it  borrows  its  light  from  the  spiritual  order,  or 
the  court  which  is  instituted,  not  by  man,  but  by  God  him- 
self, to  interpret,  declare,  and  apply  the  higher  law  for 
conscience.  This  is  wherefore  political  atheism  is  neces- 
sarily hostile  to  true  liberty,  as  not  recognizing,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  declare  infallibly  the  law  of  natural  justice, 
which  is  the  basis  and  sanction  of  all  human  law.  This 
sliows,  also,  wherefore  Catholics  cannot  mean  what  they  say, 
when  they  assert  that  their  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  politics,  as  Mr.  O'Flanagan  is  so  fond  of  saying." 

^'  Undoubtedly,''  replied  Father  John,  "  the  spiritual 
order  is  superior  to  the  temporal,  and  thus  the  church  in- 
terprets the  natural  law  for  the  state,  and  not  the  state  for 
the  church.  But  this  she  does  by  her  ordinary  teaching, 
not  ordinarily  by  formal  judicial  decisions, — by  informing 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  judges  and  rulers,  as  men 
and  citizens.  However,  in  a  state  that  holds  under  the 
natural  law,  as  with  us,  and  is  not  by  its  constitution  a  Cath- 
olic state  under  special  Catholic  obligations,  natural  justice 
suffices  for  the  courts,  and  as  that  is  in  the  natural  order, 
the  civil  judges  are  competent  to  decide  any  questions  aris- 
ing under  it,  at  least,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  For  myself,  1  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
civil  courts,  when  properly  constituted,  and  suffered  to  be 
independent,  as  sufficient  to  maintain  justice  in  all  civil 
causes.  The  faults  of  their  decisions  do  notarise  from  their 
ignorance  of  natural  justice,  or  their  inability  to  make  just 
decisions,  so  much  as  from  their  dependence  on  the  politi- 
cal power,  and  failure  to  assert  their  rights  and  prerogatives. 
The  world  has  not  subsisted  six  thousand  years,  and  two 
tliousand  years  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  witliout 
the  natural  law  being  known,  the  law  which  is  incorporated 
into  the  very  reason  and  nature  of  man.  Practically,  at  any 
rate,  tlie  higher  law  may  be  safely  asserted,  if  it  is  asserted 
and  followed  only  as  declared  and  applied  by  the  supreme 
court, — safely  followed,  whether  in  relation  to  liberty  or  in 
relation  to  power." 
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"lain  at  loss,"  remarked  Do  Bonneville,  "to  nndorfitand 
why  the  Catholics  of  this  country  so  generally  oj)j)OHe  the 
c<»nnnon  scliools,  established  and  suppc^rted  by  the  |)ul)li(*. 
Tlicsc  schools  seem  to  me  to  be  founded  on  sound  princi- 
ples, and  for  the  most  part  to  be  very  well  conducted." 

'^They  are  either  godless  schools,  or  sectarian  schools," 
replied  0' Flanagan  ;  "  corru])t  and  corrupting  ;  and  undtT 
their  inlluence  the  American  people,  as  several  Catholic 
publicists  have  well  asserted,  are  becoming  a  nation  of 
unbelievers  and  swindlers." 

*'  That  irreligion,  vice,  and  crime  are  on  the  increase 
among  the  American  people,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  is  an 
undeniable  fact;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  reasonable 
to  attribute  it  to  your  growing  wealth  and  luxury,  to  the 
sweepings  of  European  prisons  and  poor  houses  annually 
<3ast  upon  your  shores,  and  to  the  swarms  of  anarchists, 
revolutionists,  rebels,  traitors,  infidels,  rogues,  cheats,  swin- 
dlers, forgers,  thieves,  robbers,  burglars,  murderers,  assas- 
sins, who  flock  hither  to  carry  on  their  trade  or  to  escape 
the  justice  of  the  Old  World,  than  to  your  common  schools. 
If  you  will  make  your  country  a  refuge  for  the  depraved, 
ignorant,  and  criminal  population  of  old  Europe,  you  must 
expect  a  decrease  of  religion,  and  an  increase  of  vice  and 


■crime." 


"  We  undoubtedly  suffer  from  the  immigration  of  the 
•class  to  which  Mr.  Diefenbach  alludes,"  remarked  Wins- 
low.  "The  immigration  of  the  honest  and  industrious 
Catholic  peasantry,  laborers,  and  mechanics,  of  Germany 
and  Ireland,  is  of  great  service  to  us ;  but  with  the  immi- 
gration of  the  other  class,  we  could  very  well  dispense, 
for  the  home-manufacture  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  reason- 
able demands.  Without  attributing  the  increase  of  vice 
and  crime  to  the  public  schools,  I  yet  think  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  want  of  schools  in  which  our  children  can 
receive  a  proper  moral  and  religious  education.  The  com- 
mon schools  do  not  answer  the  principal  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, the  moral  and  relio^ious  traininor  of  the  vouno^.  All 
■education,  divorced  from  religion  and  morality,  is  hurtful. 
These  schools,  when  conducted  according  to  the  law  creat- 
ing them,  are  godless,  and  in  practice  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  sectarian." 
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"  Therefore,"  added  O'FIaiiagan,  "  when  not  godless,  they 
are  devilish;  for  all  sectarianism,  I  take  it,  is  from  the 
devil.  No  education  at  all  is  better  than  either.  The- 
example  of  my  own  countrymen  proves  it.  The  rascally 
usurping  Saxons,  in  their  hatred  of  tlie  Catholic  religion 
and  the  Celtic  race,  took  from  us  our  churches,  broke^ 
up  our  institutions  of  learning,  prohibited,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  the  reestablishment  of  Catholic  schools, 
and  forbid  the  Catholic  parent  to  teach  his  own  children 
even  letters.  They  compelled  us,  to  a  fearful  extent,  to 
choose  between  education  and  religion.  We  chose  religion 
with  ignorance  and  poverty,  rather  than  heresy  with 
wealth  and  knowledge.  We  could  only  teach  our  children 
their  prayers  and  their  catechism.  Taught  this  much,  how- 
ever illiterate  or  poor,  they  clung  to  their  faith,  main- 
tained their  integrity  and  the  honor  of  their  religion  and 
their  country,  and  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  people 
to  compare  with  them  in  wit,  faith,  piety,  morality,  and 
solid  worth." 

"The  Catholic  Irish  people,"  added  Winslow.  "Too^ 
much  in  our  age,  and  especially  in  our  country,  is  made  of  the 
mere  secular  education  of  what  are  very  improperly  called 
*  the  masses.'  You  cannot,  do  the  best  you  can,  give  a 
thorough  education  to  all  the  children  of  the  latid,  and  the 
smattering  of  learning  acquired  in  common  schools,  is 
often  worse  than  nothing.  Better  not  know  how  to  read 
at  all,  than  to  read  only  a  lying  newspaper,  or  a  yellow^ 
covered  romance. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
There  shalow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Thus  sang  one  of  England's  Catholic  poets.  The  life,  intel- 
ligence, and  rank  of  a  nation  depend  on  the  thorough  edu- 
cation, the  high  culture  and  mental  discipline  of  its  natural 
aristocracy,  not  on  the  simple  ability  of  the  many  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher.  The  national  schools  in  Ireland  are 
])roducing  a  great  change  in  the  Irish  people,  but  I  have 
not  learned  that  it  is  a  change  in  favor  of  reliiJrion  and  mo- 
rality.  Educate  the  few  as  much  as  you  please,  but  for  the 
many  it  suffices  that  they  be  taught  their  praj^ers  and  their 
catechism." 

"  There    can   be    no    question,"    remarked    Diefenbacli, 
*^ among  Catholics,  with  regard  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
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inonil  and  rcll/^ioiis  odiUMition.  It  is  so  iinj)ortant,  ko  ium-ch- 
sary,  that  Alini^litv  (tod  ha^  apjxjinted,  set  apart,  and  con- 
secrated 1)V  a  special  sacranienf  a  class  of  teachers  to  look 
after  it.  I>iit  I  sliouM  like  to  he  informed  how  much  m(»re 
moral  and  reli«::ious  education  those  of  your  cliildren  receive, 
who  run  at  lari2;o  in  the  streets,  wlio  are  kept  at  work,  or 
hcij^i^inij:,  hv  their  parents,  than  those  receive  wlio  attend 
the  public  schools." 

*' In  your  countrv/' said  Do  Bonneville,  "  wliere  you  have 
no  state  reliii'ion,  where  you  have  a  multitude  of  conflicting^ 
sects,  and  where  the  state  recognizes  the  equal  rights  of 
tliem  all,  and  its  obligation  to  respect  equally  the  con- 
science of  all  its  citizens,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  schools,  in  which  moral  and  religious 
instruction  shall  be  a  part  of  the  education  given.  The 
state  must  confine  itself  to  secular  education,  and  such  very 
general  moral  and  religious  principles  as  everybody  ac- 
cepts." 

"  Therefore,"  said  Winslow,  "  I  would  have  no  system 
of  public  schools,  and  w^ould  leave  education  to  parents,  to 
the  church,  and  to  each  sect  for  itself." 

"Where  authority,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  does  not 
intervene,"  replied  Diefenbach,  "comparatively  few  par- 
ents will  take  the  trouble  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  In  England  and  the  United  States,  laws 
have  been  needed  to  force  parents  to  let  their  children  be 
educated,  by  prohibiting  them  from  employing  them  under 
a  certain  age  in  the  factories,  and  w^ithout  a  certain  amount 
of  schooling.  In  most  continental  nations  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  make  it  compulsory  on  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  The  church  looks  after  the  moral 
and  religious  education  of  children,  and  establishes,  accord- 
ing to  her  means,  schools  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  spiritual 
society ;  but  she  does  not  hold  it  to  be  her  business,  and 
she  has  never  undertaken,  to  provide  for  and  to  give  secular 
education  to  all  the  children  of  the  land,  in  any  age  or 
nation.  It  is  her  right  and  her  duty  to  look  after  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  the  education  given  in  public 
and  in  private  schools,  and  she  has  supreme  authority  in 
respect  to  the  moral  and  religious  elements  of  all  education 
given  to  her  children,  whether  given  by  the  state  or  by 
individuals ;  but  to  purely  secular  education,  I  suppose,  she 
holds  only  the  relation  she  holds  to  any  and  every  other 
secular  matter.     As  for  the  sects,  I  own  I  do  not  wish  to 
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see  them  each  educating  for  itself,  even  their  own  children. 
Sectarianism  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  curses  than  can  light 
upon  a  nation,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  support  a  rule  that 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  it.  It  was  a  great  victory  won 
for  Catholicity  in  this  country,  when  the  common  schools 
were  wrested  from  sectarian  control,  and  placed  under  that 
•of  the  state,  and  when  common  school  education  was  secu- 
larized, and  forbidden  by  law  to  be  sectarian.  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  insisted  that  religion  should  continue  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  Calvinism,  in  some  form, 
would  have  remained  virtually,  if  not  formally,  the  state 
religion  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  Catholicity 
-could  never  have  gained  a  foothold,  or  Catholics  a  legal 
status  in  this  republic.  More  than  any  other  class  of  the 
-community,  have  Catholics  gained  by  that  very  feature  in 
the  common  school  system,  against  which,  with  their  Old 
IVorld  prejudices  on  the  subject,  they  are  waging  a  relent- 
less war.  In  an  old  Catholic  country  the  secularization 
of  education  opens  the  door  to  infidelity ;  in  a  non-Cath- 
olic country  like  this,  it  favors  religion  by  breaking  down 
sectarianism  and  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  com- 
munity." 

''  That  may  all  be  very  true,"  replied  O'Flanagan,  "  and 
■Catholics  do  not  generally  object  to  purely  secular  schools 
for  nou-Cathoiics ;  but  such  schools  will  not  suffice  for  us. 
"We  want  for  our  children  no  education  separated  from  re- 
ligion and  morality.  Even  if  the  common  schools  were,  as 
they  are  not,  free  from  sectarianism,  they  would  not  be  ac- 
•ceptable  to  us,  because  we  insist  on  uniting  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  with  secular  instruction." 

"  That  cannot  be  done  in  any  system  of  public  schools, 
practicable  in  a  country  like  yours,"  interposed  De  Bonne- 
ville ;  "Catholics  area  feeble  minority  in  the  Union,  and 
there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  which  will  consent  to  make 
the  Catholic  reli^jion  the  relio^ion  of  its  schools.  If  anv  re- 
ligion  is  carried  into  your  public  schools  it  will  be  Protes- 
tantism in  some  or  all  of  its  forms.  It  is,  in  my  judgment, 
more  for  the  interest  of  Catholicity  that  sectarianism  should 
be  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  though  the  C;^^^''>lic 
religion  is  not  introduced,  than  it  is  that  they  sh'  v.ld  be 
made  nurseries  of  Protestant  bigotry  and  sectarian  ii  toler- 
ance. It  seems  to  me,  that  Catholics  may  very  well  be  con- 
tent with  the  public  schools,  though  these  schools  do  not 
favor  their  religion,  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  exert  no  in- 
jfluence  against  it." 
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"I  am  wi'll  awai-c."  i-cpliccl  ()'Flana<^an,  "  tliat  it  is  im- 
poBsihle  in  a  (U)iiiitrv  lil\(^  thin,  for  the  state  to  eKtaMisli  i% 
syMvin  of  education  satisfactory  to  (Catholics,  and,  tlHTcforc!^ 
1  am  opposed  to  state  schools.  I  wouhl  carry  the  vohmtary 
prineipK^  into  echication,  as  we  liave  carried  it  into  religion.'* 

"And  leave  the  i)ulk  of  your  children  to  f^row  up  with- 
out attendiuir  any  school,"  threw  in  Diefenbach. 

"Iwouldmucii  prefer  no  education  to  a  scictarian  edu- 
cation, or  a  secular  education  without  religion,"  replied 
O'Flanao^an. 

"If  you  could  have  a  no-education,"  answered  Diefen- 
bach. "  But  your  chihb'en  do  not  and  will  not  grow  up 
without  education  of  some  sort.  If  they  have  not  that  of 
the  schools,  they  will  have  that  of  the  streets." 

"But,"  remarked  AV^inslow,  "though  we  send  not  our 
children  to  the  public  schools,  we  may  send  them  to  schools 
of  our  owni.  We  have  already  numerous  Cathobc  schools, 
and  we  may  establish  more." 

"  But  not  enough,  nor  half  enough  for  all  your  children, "^ 
remarked  De  Bonneville.  "  You  have  not  the  teachers  nor 
the  means  for  that.  In  Boston,  about  one-half  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  are  children  of  Catholic  parents  ;  and  the 
city  of  Boston  expends  annually  on  her  public  schools,  for 
ordinary  expenses,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
dollars.  "Where  are  the  Catholics  of  that  city  to  obtain  the 
half  of  that  sum  annually,  together  with  a  million  of  dollars 
outlay  for  the  erection  of  school  houses  and  fixtures?  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  Catholic  schools  for  about 
one  Catholic  child  in  six  or  seven,  who  is  of  proper  school 
age.  Now,  w^hat  are  you  to  do  with  five-sixths  or  six 
sevenths  of  your  children  unprovided  for?  In  neither  Bos- 
ton nor  New^  Y'ork  have  you  the  means  to  provide  a  proper 
education  for  all  your  children.  In  neither  city,  as  yet,, 
have  you  half  church  room  or  half  priests  enough  for  your 
Catholic  population.  The  church  must  precede  the  school- 
house,  the  priest  the  schoolmaster,  and  you  must  provide 
for  the  sacraments  before  providing  for  education.  With 
a  church  without  revenues,  and  a  Catholic  population  for 
the  most  part  made  up  of  the  poorer  classes  of  old  Europe, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  w^orld,  you  cannot  provide 
for  the  common  school  education  of  more  than  a  sixth  of 
your  children,  unless  you  avail  yourselves  of  the  public 
schools.  What  do  you  propose  for  these  five-sixths  whom 
you  leave  out  of  your  own  schools  ? " 
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"  It  is  not  necessary,"  replied  Win  slow,  "  that  all  the 
children  of  the  land  should  be  educated  in  secular  learning. 
I  do  not  find  that  they  have  been  so  in  the  most  Catholic 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world." 

"  But  are  these  children  who  attend  neither  Catholic 
schools  nor  the  public  schools,  who  receive  no  secular  edu- 
cation, any  better  trained  in  their  religion,"  asked  Dief en- 
bach,  "  than  those  who  do  attend  the  public  schools  ?  If 
you  take  your  children  from  the  public  schools  where 
you  have  not  and  cannot  have  Catholic  schools  for  them, 
you  must  leave  them  to  learn  not  religion  and  morality,  but 
all  manner  of  mischief.  How  much  better  off  under  a  moral 
and  religious  point  of  view  are  your  children  who  run  at 
large  in  the  streets,  associate  with  the  vilest  and  most  crim- 
inal portion  of  the  depraved  population  of  modern  cities, 
are  initiated,  before  a  dozen  years  of  age,  into  every  vice 
and  crime  known  to  that  population,  and  who  grow  up  to 
be  food  for  your  brothels,  your  houses  of  correction,  city  peni- 
tentiaries, state  prisons,  and  the  gallows, — how  much  better 
olf,  even  under  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  are  these  than  they 
who  attend  the  public  schools,  and  in  them  acquire,  at  least, 
habits  of  order  and  study,  and  the  rudiments  of  a  solid 
secular  education  ?  It  is  singular  that  people  cannot  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  very  influential,  but  a  very  undesirable 
education  acquired  by  children  who  attend  no  school,  in  the 
streets,  and  from  association  with  the  vile  and  worthless, 
the  vicious  and  the  criminal.  I  am  almost  scandalized  at 
the  indifference,  the  improvidence,  and  utter  neglect  of 
their  children  by  large  numbers  even  of  Catholic  parents — 
at  the  multitudes  of  children  lost  every  year  to  tlie  church 
and  to  society,  when  a  little  foresight,  a  little  care,  a  little 
zeal,  a  little  earnestness^  a  little  well-directed  effort,  might 
easily  save  them  to  both." 

"  Mr.  Diefenbach  is  unable  to  forego  any  opportunity  of 
giving  vent  to  his  anti-Celtic  spite,"  said  O'Flanagan. 
"The  Irish  are  not  the  only  disorderly  people  in  our  cities, 
and  Catholics  do  not  furnish  the  whole  of  our  vicious  and 
criminal  population.  There  is  more  sin,  more  hardened 
depravity,  more  deliberate  malice,  in  a  score  of  your  well- 
dressed,  wealthy,  prim,  long-faced,  canting  Anglo-Saxon 
Yankees  than  in  the  whole  Celtic  population  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"Mr.  O'Flanagan,"  returned  Diefenbach,  "notwith- 
standing his  clamorous   ])rotc\stations,    must    have    a    very 
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moan  ()j)iMi()n  of  liis  countryiiion,  or  of  his  l>r()llier  (ycltH,  or 
ho  would  1)0  far  less  ready  to  apply  my  romarks  Bpooially  to 
tlioni.  Lsaid  nothing  of  Celts,  or  of  Irishiiieii.  I  Hpoke  of 
Catholics;  and  there  aro,  I  bi^Iii^vc,  even  in  tin's  country, 
persons  not  Irish,  wlm  are  Cathulies,  and  very  sorry  Catlni- 
lics  too.  Mr.  0\Flana<i;an  is,  if  ho  will  permit  me  to  say 
eo,  very  unjust  to  liis  countrymen.  He  takes  up  the  cud- 
ij^cl  in  their  defence  where  there  is  no  occasion,  and  does 
them  a  serious  injury  by  his  over-suspiciousness  and  sensi- 
tiveness. In  the  Catholic  world,  I  take  it  for  granted,  there 
is  no  disposition  to  overlook  or  deny  their  claims  or  their 
just  merits.  The  Catiiolic  world  is  not  ignorant  of  their 
Catholic  worth  and  services, — is  not  ignorant  of  the  firm- 
ness with  which  the  Irish  have  held  fast  to  the  faith,  and  the 
sacrifices,  as  a  people,  they  have  made  for  conscience.  It 
loves  and  honors  them,  and  holds  them  inferior  to  no  Cath- 
olic people  on  the  earth.  It  sympathizes  with  them,  and 
defends  them,  and  no  Catholic  but  feels  an  insult  or  injury 
to  them  is  an  insult  or  injury  to  himself.  Mr.  O'Flanagan 
must  permit  me  to  say  that  he  would  serve  his  countrymen 
better,  if  he  would  learn  to  respect  them  more,  and  not 
cherish  so  ungenerous  a  distrust  of  them.  I  am  very  far 
from  asserting  or  conceding  that  Catholics,  whether  of  Irish 
or  of  any  other  national  origin,  furnish  the  whole  vicious 
and  criminal  population  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Union,  but  I  fear  I  must  admit  that  they  furnish,  at  least, 
their  full  quota, — I  say  not  of  the  most  really  criminal  and 
sinful,  but  of  those  the  administration  of  justice  practically 
treats  as  such.  Certainly,  the  "  Dead  Kabbits "  are  not 
greater  sinners  than  the  "  Plug  Uglies  ; "  our  poor  boys 
wdio  are  sent  to  Blackwell's  Island,  or  to  Sing  Sing,  are  not 
worse  than  hundreds  of  the  sons  of  respectable  non-Catholic 
families,  who  are  regarded  as  very  good  boys  ;  and  the 
Catholic  who  is  arraigned  for  beating  his  wife  in  a  drunken 
row,  for  knocking  down  a  policeman,  or  stabbing  one  of  the 
opposing  faction  in  an  affray,  is  less  really  depraved  than 
many  a  pious  evangelical  banker,  railway  president,  cashier, 
or  director,  member  of  the  legislature,  or  representative,  or 
senator  in  congress.  Our  vicious  and  criminal  po^Dulation 
are  rarely  as  depraved  as  they  seem,  and  when  studied 
closely  will  be  found  to  retain  many  noble  qualities  and 
generous  sentiments  wanting  in  the  corresponding  class  of 
non-Catholics.  Their  offences  are  the  result  of  thoughtless- 
ness,   animal  spirits,  love  of  fun,  love  of  adventure,  or  of 
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sudden  passion,  excited  perhaps  by  strong  drink,  far  oftener 
than  of  deliberate  malice.  Yet  with  all  the  drawbacks  and 
allowances  we  can  make,  the  broad  fact  stares  us  in  the 
face,  that  we  contribute  our  full  proportion,  if  not  more 
than  our  full  proportion,  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  to 
the  corrupt  and  vicious  population  of  the  country,  and  a 
proportion,  1  fear,  annually  increasing  instead  of  diminish- 
ing. This  is  a  fact  well  known  to  non-Catholics,  who  do 
not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  it  against  our  religion.  No 
doubt  non-Catholics  regard  our  faults  and  defects  in  a  too 
unfavorable  light,  and  draw  from  them  inferences  wholly 
unwarranted,  simply  because  these  faults  and  defects  are 
not  precisely  their  own ;  but  it  is  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  ourselves  pass  them  over  too  lightly,  because 
we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  them.  There  can  be 
scarcely  a  graver  injury  to  Catholicity  in  this  country  than 
to  let  our  children  run  at  large,  and  receive  their  only  edu- 
cation in  dens  of  drunkenness,  and  haunts  of  vice  and 
crime.  I  am  sure,  the  injury  thus  done  would  more  than 
overbalance  any  that  could  be  done  by  the  sectarianism  of 
the  public  schools." 

''  Therefore,"  interposed  Father  John,  "  where  we  have 
not  and  cannot  have  good  schools  of  our  own,  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  send  our  children  to  the  public 
schools.  To  mere  secular  education  itself  I  do  not  attach 
the  importance  attached  to  it  by  our  age  and  country ;  but 
still  I  do  attach  to  it  some  value.  Catholics,  in  our  times, 
if  deprived  of  it,  labor  under  a  serious  disadvantage,  and 
are  crushed  down  by  a  sense  of  their  inferiority.  We  do 
not  live  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  people  were  simple 
believers  and  docile  to  authority,  when  scholars  wrote  and 
published  only  for  scholars,  and  the  people  left  the  thinking 
to  their  chiefs.  The  author  now  addresses  the  public  at 
large,  and  has  the  multitude  for  his  judges.  The  people 
r.re  no  longer  unquestioning  believers;  they  have  ceased  to 
be  docile,  are  puffed  up  with  a  vain  sense  of  their  own  wis- 
dom and  imj)ortance,  and  can  no  longer  be  taught  or  gov- 
erned as  children.  The  change  may  be  regretted,  may  be 
for  the  worse,  but  it  has  taken  place,  and  w^iether  we  like 
it  or  dislike  it,  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  state 
of  things  it  has  introduced.  We  cannot  now  rely  on  the 
simple  faith  and  docility  of  the  people.  We  can  govern 
or  direct  them  even  in  the  way  of  salvation  only  through 
their  convictions,  and  therefore  it  becomes  all-important  to 
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cultivato  tlioir  iTit('lli<^('nco,  and  to  (;nal)lc  tliom  to  liavc  en 
H<i:lit(MU'(l  convictions.  ()nrapj)cal  ninnt  now  bo  made;  to 
intcllii^cnco,  and  to  the  intcllij^cnco  not  of  tho  tlio  lew,  }>nt 
of  the  many.  Onr  nrreatcst  obstacle  is  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
])co|>le.  Wo  lind  even  C\ithoIics  who  are  so  i<rnorant,  so 
utterly  destitute  of  mental  culture  and  discipline,  that  tho 
])riest  is  almost  unable  to  make  them  understand  the  sim- 
plest duties  of  their  state;  who  are  too  little  cultivated, 
we  may  almost  say,  to  be  tauj^ht  the  simplest  rudiments  oi 
natural  morality,  to  say  nothinij:  of  the  princii)le8  and 
dogmas  of  revealed  religion.  The^e  too  are  not  unfre- 
quently  parents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  church.  Others  there  are, 
less  ignorant  than  these  indeed,  and  having  all  the  educa- 
tion and  culture  they  would  need  in  an  old  Catholic  com- 
munity, who  yet  are  too  ignorant,  too  little  cultivated  to 
perceive  the  dangers  to  which  they  and  their  children  are 
exposed,  or  to  understand  even  the  refutation  of  the  errors 
and  heresies  which  surround  them.  This  ignorance  may 
not  be  fatal  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  public  interests  of  Catholicity  in  a  country 
like  ours,  and  the  greatest  hindrance  and  discouragement 
to  the  pastor.  Any  means,  not  morally  wrong,  of  overcom- 
ing it,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  lawfully  adopted.  Where  we 
have  and  are  able  to  have  no  other  mean«  than  the  public 
schools,  I  see  not  why  the  public  schools  should  not  be 
used." 

"  But  these  schools,"  repeated  O'Flanagawi,  "  are  corrupt 
and  corrupting." 

"  So  say  some  Catholics  who  have  no  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  judge  them  from  a  preconceived  theory,  or  from 
the  testimony  of  incompetent  and  untrustworthy  witnesses, 
not  from  actual  observation.  The  public  schools  are  not 
all  I  could  wish  them ;  they  are  not  always  all  they  might 
and  should  be.  The  teachers  are  but  too  often  incompetent, 
immoral,  indolent,  bigoted,  and  disposed  to  make  the  school 
an  engine  for  the  perversion  of  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
child.  But  all  Catholic  schoolmasters  are  not  immaculate, 
and  instances  have  been  known  of  the  scholars  chasing  their 
drunken  master  through  the  streets  of  a  populous  city.  !No 
system  is  to  be  judged  by  its  occasional  abuses,  and  no  sys- 
tem of  schools  is  to  be  condemned  because  there  happens  to 
be  now  and  then  an  incompetent  or  immoral  schoolmaster. 
Where  the  law  organizing  our  public  schools  is  fairlj*  c^n\- 
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plied  with,  it  is  wrong  to  denounce  tliem  as  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting. They  surely  are  not  all  that  Catholics  want,  but 
no  child,  Catholic  or  non-Catholic^  is  likely  to  be  corrupted 
by  attending  them,"  replied  Father  John. 

"  But,"  insisted  O'Flanagan,  "  they  are  wrong  in  princi- 
ple. They  are  state  schools,  and  the  state  has  no  more 
right  to  be  an  educator  than  it  has  to  be  a  director  of  con- 
science. The  child  belongs  to  the  parent,  not  to  the  state, 
and  education  is  a  spiritual,  not  a  secular  function." 

"  That,"  answered  Father  John,  "  opens  a  question  which 
Mr.  Diefenbach  has  already  settled.  The  early  Christians 
availed  themselves  of  the  imperial  schools,  supported  from 
the  imperial  treasury,  and  they  counted  the  closing  of  those 
schools  to  them  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  as  the  cruellest  per- 
secution they  had  undergone.  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  and  others,  the  sons  of  saints,  went  to  study  their 
philosophy  in  the  pagan  school  of  Athens.  The  state  has 
no  competency  in  spirituals,  and  must  leave  what  concerns 
religion  and  morality  to  the  parent  or  the  spiritual  author- 
ity ;  but  it  is  its  right  and  its  duty  to  provide  the  means 
of  a  solid  secular  education  for  all  its  children,  because  the 
public  safety,  the  public  good,  which  it  is  bound  to  con- 
sult, demands  it,  and  there  is  no  other  power  in  society 
that  can  do  it.  If  the  means  are  not,  in  some  form,  pro- 
vided by  the  state,  they  will  not  and  cannot  be  provided  at 
all.  The  rich  may  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
children  at  their  own  expense,  but  the  poor  cannot.  As 
a  fact,  where  education  is  left  to  the  voluntary  principle, 
the  majority  of  children  remain  uneducated,  and  are  left 
to  fester,  generation  after  generation,  in  deplorable  igno- 
rance." 

"  All  education,"  said  Winslow,  "  should  be  moral  and 
religious,  and  as  the  church  is  the  only  competent  authority 
in  religion  and  morality,  the  church  is  the  only  rightful 
educator." 

"  All  tailoring,  shoemaking,  hatting,  blacksmithing,"  re- 
plied Father  John,  "should  be  moral  and  religious,  and 
therefore  the  church  must  make  our  coats,  our  shoes,  our 
hats,  our  hoes  and  axes ;  nay,  must  take  the  manage- 
ment of  every  department  of  secular  life  ;  and  we  must 
liave  priests  and  religious  orders  and  confraternities  to  do 
our  sowing  and  reaping,  our  washing  and  cooking — to  be 
our  housekeepers  and  cliambennaids.  and  our  wet  and  dry 
nurses.     Education,  in  tlic  res])ect  that  it  is  purely  secular, 
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is  MO  more  tlie  business  of  tlic  chui'cli  than  iiny  otlior  secu- 
lar matter.  The  church  teaches  religion,  and  has  j)lenary 
authority  from  Clod  in  education  as  in  every  thing  else  over 
all  that  touches  the  sjiii-itual  onh^',  the  rights,  duties,  or  in- 
terests of  religion.  The  siinole  teaching  of  n^ading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  history,  book-keeping  by  doid)lo 
or  single  entry,  is  purely  a  secular  ailair,  and  as  much 
within  the  province  of  the  secular  authority  as  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges,  or  providing  for  thci  national  de- 
fence. The  church  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  one  than 
with  the  other.  She  has  never  acknowledged  herself 
bound  to  establish  a  system  of  secular  education  for  secu- 
lars, and  in  no  age  or  country  has  she  founded  a  system  of 
secular  education  for  all  the  children  of  the  land.  She  es- 
tablishes, according  to  her  means,  schools  and  seminaries 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  spiritual  society,  for  training 
up  and  properly  preparing  candidates  for  her  own  ofiices, 
in  which  she  teaches  all  tlie  branches  of  secular  learning 
and  science  which  she  judges  under  the  circumstances  to 
be  necessary  or  useful ;  but  there  her  obligation  stops. 
If  she  linds  the  children  taught  to  read,  she  puts  into 
their  hands  the  catechism  and  a  manual  of  prayers  ;  if 
she  iinds  them  unable  to  read,  she  does  not  begin  by 
first  teaching  them  reading,  but  she  instructs  them  orally, 
and  requires  them  from  oral  repetition  to  get  by  heart 
their  prayers  and  catechism.  To  assume  that  the  secular 
education  of  seculars  is  her  business,  which  she  and  she 
alone  is  authorized  to  impart,  is  only  assuming  in  other 
Avords  that  in  every  age  and  nation  she  has  failed  in  her 
duty,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  church  of  God." 

"  The  child,  I  repeat,"  said  O'Flanagan,  "  belongs  to  the 
parent,  not  to  the  state,  and  therefore,  the  parent,  not  the 
state,  is  the  legitimate  educator." 

"  The  parent  has  the  right,"  answered  Father  John, 
""  before  the  state,  to  choose  the  school  and  the  religion  in 
which  he  will  have  his  child  educated  ;  but  he  has  not  the 
right  to  say  his  child  shall  not  be  educated  at  all,  for  the 
public  good  requires  all  to  be  educated,  to  some  extent  at 
least.  The  assertion  that  the  child  belongs  to  the  parent 
iind  not  to  the  state,  is  not  true,  \vithout  some  important 
reserves.  The  child  belongs  in  part  to  society,  in  wliich  he 
is  born  and  is  to  live  ;  in  part  to  the  church  into  which  he 
is  born  by  baptism.  Both  society  and  the  church  have 
claims  on  the  child,  which  the  parent  has  no  right  to  resist. 
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The  parent  has  no  right  to  bring  up  his  child  a  thief,  a  rob- 
ber, a  murderer,  or  a  vagabond,  or  to  hinder  liim  from 
being  taught  the  true  rehgion,  and  approaching  the  sacra- 
ments of  penance  and  the  eucharist,  as  often  as  the  church 
judges  proper.  The  dominion  of  the  parent  over  the  child 
is  far  from  being  absolute,  and  is  shared  with  him  by  so- 
ciety and  the  church.  On  this  point  some  of  our  Catholic 
publicists  have  forgotten  the  Christian  and  lapsed  into 
the  old  Graaco-Roman  order  of  thought,  and  have  laid 
down  principles  as  unsound  as  they  are  ill-timed.  Even  a 
good  cause  is  injured  by  being  defended  on  unsound  prin- 
ciples." 

''  The  state,"  said  De  Bonneville,  "  is  bound  to  defend 
society,  and  may  summon  to  its  aid  all  the  forces  society 
possesses.  If  it  may  defend,  it  may  foresee  the  danger  and 
guard  against  it.  If,  in  its  wisdom,  it  judges  the  secular 
education  of  all  its  children  necessary,  it  has  the  right — re- 
serving to  the  spiritual  authority,  represented  beiore  the 
law  by  the  parent,  all  its  rights — to  provide  for  that  educa- 
tion at  the  public  expense,  and  to  make  it  compulsory. 
So  far  the  child  belongs  to  society,  represented  by  the  state. 
The  country,  we  will  say,  is  in  danger,  the  enemy  is  on  its 
frontiers,  an  invasion  is  imminent,  the  child  and  every 
adult,  if  able  to  bear  arms,  and  needed  in  the  emergency, 
may  be  called  out  by  the  civil  power,  and  sent  to  meet  the 
invader,  to  fight,  to  slay,  or  be  slain.  I  abominate  the  doc- 
trine of  Lycurgus,  Plato,  and  modern  socialists  and  red- 
republicans,  that  the  child  belongs  exclusively  to  society, 
and  the  state  may  take  him  as  soon  as  born  and  train  him 
up  as  it  pleases.  The  state  has  no  right  to  train  up  my 
child,  or  to  require  me  to  train  him  up,  or  to  expose  him  to 
be  trained  up,  in  a  religion  which  is  not  mine  and  which  I 
abhor.  So  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  the  religion  of  the 
parent  is  the  religion  of  the  child,  till  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  choose  a  religion  for  himself." 

"And  therefore,"  added  Father  John,  "the  state  is  bound 
to  keep  its  public  schools  free  from  sectarianism,  or  in  other 
words,  such  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the  religion  in  whi  ch 
the  parent  chooses  to  bring  up  his  child.  I  do  not  object 
to  the  principle  on  which  our  common  school  system  is 
founded,  nor  do  I  reject  the  common  schools  because  they 
do  not  teach  my  religion,  though  I  regret  the  divisions  of 
the  community  which  make  it  necessary  to  exclude  Catholic 
instruction,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil.     The  fault  I 
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liiitl  with  tlioin,  is  not  that  tlioy  are  not  Catliolic,  but  that, 
in  violMtion  of  thi^  law  (Mvatini^  tlitMii,  thc^y  too  often  aro 
Bectarian,  and  toach  thini^s  repugnant  to  my  reh'f^ion.  Per- 
haps it  would  1)0  bettor  to  have  rcligiouB  instruetion  given 
in  the  puhlic  schools  than  to  reserve  it  for  catechetical 
Bchools;  but  in  our  country,  a  system  in  which  that  can  bo 
done  in  a  manner  satislactory  to  Catholics  1  regard  as  im- 
practicable, and  I  go  no  further  than  to  insist  on  having 
excluded  all  that  is  repugnant  to  the  Catholic  conscience. 
In  those  countries  where  the  voluntary  principle  in  regard 
to  religion  is  not  adopted,  where  the  state  does  not  leave 
religion  to  itself,  and  where  the  population  is  collected  in 
towns  and  villages,  a  division  of  the  public  schools  accord- 
ing to  religion  is  practicable,  and  is  very  extensively  adopt- 
ed. An  illustrious  American  bishop,  in  Brownson's  Quar- 
terly Beview  for  last  January,  urges  the  adoption  of  the 
same  system  in  this  country.  But  it  could  be  adopted  here 
only  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  even  there  only  partially, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  Catholic  families  are  not  all  con- 
gregated in  the  same  quarter,  and  are  too  dispersed.  The 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  American  state,  moreover, 
leaves  religion  to  the  voluntary  principle,  and  with  us  the 
state  can  lawfully  impose  no  tax  for  the  direct  or  in- 
direct support  of  any  religion,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant.  The  religious  education  of  children  can  no 
more  be  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  than  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  religious  worship.  We  could  not, 
therefore,  introduce  the  system  legally  without  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  constitution,  and  giving  it  in  principle  the 
right  to  establish  a  state  religion, — a  change  w^hicli  Catho- 
lics would  be  the  last  to  advocate,  for  it  would  be  a  change 
from  which  in  the  actual  state  of  things  they  would  be  the 
principal  sufferers.  Then,  again,  however  desirable  the 
system  might  be,  the  American  people  cannot,  while  non- 
Catholic,  be  persuaded  to  introduce  it.  The  Catholic  him- 
self will  not  willingly  conswit  to  be  taxed  to  support  secta- 
rian schools,  and  the  non-Catholic  majority  wdll  by  no  means 
consent  to  be  taxed  to  support  Catholic  schools,  even  for  the 
children  of  Catholics.  With  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
others  who  are  far  better  qualiiied  to  judge  than  myself,  I 
confess  I  see  nothing  practicable  for  us  but  to  insist  on  the 
rigid  exclusion  from  the  public  schools  of  every  thing 
simply  repugnant  to  the  Catholic  conscience." 

"  And  suffer  our  Catholic  children  to  be  trained  up  with- 
out any  moral  or  religious  instruction,"  said  O'Flauagan. 
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"  That  by  no  means  follows,"  replied  Father  Jolin. 
**  There  runs  through  nearly  all  the  reasoning  I  have  heard 
on  the  subject  the  assumption,  that,  if  our  children  are  not 
taught  their  religion  in  the  common  school,  they  will  not 
be  taught  it  at  all.  This  assumption  is  unfounded.  After 
the  common  school,  there  still  remain  the  family,  the  church, 
and  the  Sunday-school.  In  these  children  may  be  taught 
their  religion,  and  let  the  common  school  be  what  it  may,  it 
is  in  these  that  are  found  the  chief  influences  that  form  tlie 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  child.  INTo  doubt  at 
present,  to  a  fearful  extent,  home  education  counts  for  less 
than  it  should,  since  a  large  portion  of  Catholic  parents  in 
this  country  lack  the  ability,  if  not  the  disposition,  to  give 
their  children  a  proper  religious  education.  Having  never 
themselves  received  any  thing  like  a  home  education,  they 
do  not  think  of  giving,  nor  are  they  able  to  give  a  home 
education  to  their  children.  They  devolve  the  w^liole  care 
on  the  overworked  priest,  and  sometimes  bring  him  their 
child  and  tell  him,  if  he  does  not  take  care  of  it,  they  will 
hand  it  over  to  the  Protestants  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Prot- 
estant religion.  It  is  little  that  can  be  done  with  these 
parents,  for  their  habits  are  fixed,  and  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  much  for  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  their  children  ;  but  the  church  and  Sunday-school  remain, 
and  with  these  much  may  be  done." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Diefenbach,  "that  the  gathering 
of  our  children  into  the  public  schools,  where  they  acquire 
habits  of  order  and  study,  would  rather  aid  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  than  hinder  them." 

"It  w^ould  do  so,"  said  Father  John,  "if  these  public 
schools  were  really  free  from  sectarianism  ;  but,  unhappily, 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  I  willingly  believe  the  sec- 
tarianism is  not  universal,  and  is  less  than  sometimes  repre- 
sented. I  have,  too,  more  confidence  than  some  of  my 
friends  in  the  ability  of  our  children  to  resist  its  ill  effects, 
even  where  it  is  worst.  But  in  too  many  places  the  public 
schools  violate  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  establish- 
ing them.  The  reading  and  text  books  used,  even  when  no 
complaint  is  to  be  made  of  the  teachers,  are  saturated  with  a 
sectarian  spirit,  and  filled  with  allusions  and  remarks  insult- 
ing to  the  Catholic  religion.  All  Catholic  books  are  in 
most  instances  carefully  excluded  from  the  school  libraries, 
purchased  at  the  public  expense,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  sectarian ;  and  yet,  in  many  instances  these  libraries  are 
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IkiII"  lilloti  with  tlio  most  fjils(\  nihid,  and  ciiluinnious  anti- 
(^atliolic.  books  that  can  hi;  fonnd.  Tho  I'rotcHtant  ))ul)hc 
siHMH  to  niako  it  a  })oint  of  honor  that  the  Prolostant  ver- 
sion of  tho  Bible  sliall  be  read  in  them.  Thon;:;h  I  do  not 
think  much  liarm  accrues  to  tlie  Catliolic  cliild  from  this, 
yet  tlie  book  Protestants  call  the  Uible  is  as  much  a  sectarian 
book  as  Dowlintij's  History  of  the  Popes,  and  a  just  construc- 
tion of  the  law  excludes  it.  It  is  not  a  true  and  correct 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  all  learned  Protestants 
themselves  know  and  admit.  Save  in  the  large  cities  and 
towns,  where  Catholics  are  numerous  and  have  votes,  little 
fairness  or  justice  is  done  to  the  Catholic  child,  especially  if 
tlie  child  of  foreign-born  parents.  The  children  of  the 
laboring  Irish  sulfer  a  great  deal.  They  are  treated  with 
great  harshness  and  ridicule  in  the  same  school  where  chil- 
dren of  wealthy  or  educated  American  Catholics  are  treated 
with  all  the  tenderness  and  consideration  shown  to  the 
children  of  non-Catholic  parents.  The  children  of  what  are 
called  the  low  Irish,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  habits 
and  manners,  and  the  strong  national  prejudices  against  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  rather  than  in  consequence  of 
being  Catholics,  find  themselves  in  an  inferior  position  in 
the  public  schools,  and  are  exposed  to  numerous  vexations 
and  annoyances.  These  things,  when  we  consider  this  class 
of  our  children  are  numerous,  and  those  for  w^hom  we 
should  feel  the  most  solicitude,  and  when  we  further  con- 
sider the  inability  of  a  large  portion  of  their  parents — poor 
in  a  strange  land,  exiles,  and  ignorant  themselves — to  give 
them  a  proper  home  education,  we  cannot  but  feel  obliged 
to  adopt  the  policy  wherever  practicable,  wherever  we  are 
able,  of  establishing  schools  of  our  own.  These  things 
compel  us,  even  w^iere  we  cannot  establish  superior  schools 
of  our  own,  to  tolerate  rather  than  fully  approve  the  public 
schools.  In  this  I  think  I  find  myself  fully  sustained  by 
the  American  hierarchy,  who  have  recommended  the  for- 
mation, wherever  practicable,  of  Catholic  schools." 

"But,  unhappily,"  said  Diefenbach,  "those  of  your  Cath- 
olic schools  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  are 
for  the  most  part  far  inferior  to  your  public  schools, 
and  rather  fitted  to  keep  your  Catholic  population  a  for- 
eign colony  in  the  country,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  infe- 
riority, than  to  make  them  an  integral  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  animated  by  an  independent  spirit,  and  feeling 
themselves  standing  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  their  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens." 
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"The  bishops  and  clergy,"  answered  Father  John,  "look 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic  people,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  interests  of  religion  that  they  concern  themselves 
with  the  education  of  children.  They  look,  as  they  should 
look,  first  of  all  to  Catholic  schools,  as  a  protection  to  the 
faith  and  piety  of  their  children.  The  secular  elevation 
and  acclimatization,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Catholic  body  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  with  them  only  a  subordinate  consider- 
ation. The  social  position  of  the  Catholic  body  is  in  itself 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  for  he  gains  nothing 
who  gains  the  whole  world,  but  loses  his  soul,  and  he  loses 
nothing,  though  he  loses  all  secular  goods,  who  saves  his 
soul.  If  men  have  faith  and  piety,  and  are  friends  of 
God,  whether  they  are  princes  and  nobles,  or  mere  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  freemen  or  slaves,  is  of 
little  moment.  The  bishops  and  clergy  must  also  work 
with  such  materials,  and  use  such  means  as  are  at  their 
disposal,  and  with  such  materials  and  means  as  they  have 
at  their  disposal,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  place  our 
Catholic  schools,  regarded  as  secular  schools  generally  on 
a  par  with  the  public  schools  supported  by  the  resources 
of  the  state.  Certainly,  our  Catholic  schools  are  not  of  a 
high  order,  and  I  am  aware  of  none,  save  under  the  relig- 
ious point  of  view,  that  can  begin  to  compete  with  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  or  Boston." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  that  the  public 
schools  are  to  be  preferred,  even  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  to  Catholic  schools,  which  are  altogether  inferior, 
under  the  charge,  as  many  of  your  schools  are,  of  incom- 
petent teachers,  from  whom  the  children  can  learn  little, 
and  that  little  only  imperfectly — teachers,  whose  manners 
and  influence  can  do  little  to  elevate  and  refine  them. 
These  schools,  under  the  charge  of  half-educated  and  half- 
paid  teachers,  who,  in  some  instances,  can  hardly  speak  the 
language  of  the  school,  and  have  hardly  a  sentiment  in 
common  with  the  order  of  civih'zation  under  which  their 
pupils  are  to  live,  are  not  precisely  what  you  want  in  a 
country  like  this.  The  mass  of  your  Catholic  population, 
however  honest,  industrious,  and  faithful,  are  from  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Catholic  population  of  various  European 
countries,  illiterate  peasants,  laborers,  servants,  mechanics, 
and  small  trades  people.  They  very  soon  after  their 
arrival  become  naturalized,  and  invested  with  political  and 
social  rights  and  duties  to  which  they  were  total  strangers 
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in  tUo  land  ofthoir  l)irtli.  Their  chiMruii  enter  into  the 
body  of  Anierieiin  citizens,  and  re<juire  an  education,  a 
mental  cultivation  and  disci[)line  tluur  parents  rarely  re- 
ceived. No^v,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  reli<^ion 
itself,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  society,  aro  opposed  to 
their  growing  up  with  a  sense  of  inferiority,  wlii(;h  they 
are  sure  to  do,  if  smit  to  inferior  Catholic  schools,  and 
deprived  by  the  reliirion  of  their  parents  of  the  advantages 
of  the  superior  public  schools,  attended  by  non-Catholic 
children.  Teachers  from  the  Old  World,  where  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  still  obtains,  who  never  have  thought  of 
giving  to  all  ranks  and  classes  a  common  education,  or  that 
tor  the  poorer  class  of  Catholics  here  any  other  education 
than  is  given  to  the  peasantry  and  lower  classes  of  Europe 
is  necessary,  will  do  as  little  for  you  religiously  as  socially. 
You  will  have,  perhaps,  even  more  difficulty  in  preserving 
to  the  faith  the  children  educated  in  such  schools  as  they 
will  keep,  than  those  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
country.  You  must  accept,  not  by  shouting  democracy 
and  running  into  the  radical  and  filibustering  extravagances 
of  too  many  Americans,  the  political  and  social  order 
established  in  this  country,  and  educate  your  children  to 
be  Catholics  in  harmony  with  it,  and  not  to  be  Catholics 
only  in  opposition  to  or  in  spite  of  it.  If  you  train  your 
children  to  be  the  lower  class  in  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
Europe,  you  do  not  train  them  for  this  country,  unless  you 
intend  to  revolutionize  it ;  you  create  an  antagonism  between 
them  and  the  society  in  which  they  are  to  live,  and  place 
the  whole  force  of  that*  society,  in  their  minds,  against  their 
religion,  and  thus  do  more  on  the  one  hand  to  tempt  them 
from  their  religion  than  you  do  on  the  other  to  attach  them 
to  it." 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  said  De  Bonneville,  "  for  you  to 
establish  Catholic  schools  supported  by  yourselves  out  of 
your  limited  means,  that  shall  successfully  compete  with  the 
common  schools  supported  by  a  public  tax  or  by  pubHc 
funds,  and  at  the  same  time  build  your  churches  and  pro- 
vide for  the  services  of  religion.  The  funds  are  not  in  your 
hands.  You  cannot  build  first-class  schoolhouses  for  all 
your  children,  or  afford  to  pay  the  salaries  which  ^vill  com- 
mand the  services  of  first-class  teachers.  In  most  places  the 
pastor  is  poor,  and  struggling  with  debt,  and  if  he  attempts 
to  establish  a  first-class  school,  he  involves  himself  still  deeper 
in  debt,  is  still  more  embarrassed  to  find  the  ways  and  means 
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of  meeting  his  expenses.  He  becomes  so  harassed,  dis- 
tracted, and  worn  out  with  his  temporal  affairs  that  he  1ms 
hardly  time,  strengtli,  or  courage  to  devote  himself  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  and  progress  of  his  charge.  Except  in  a  very 
few  places,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free 
school  impose  upon  the  clergyman  a  burden  too  great  to  be 
borne,  and  under  which,  after  a  few  years  of  struggle,  he 
does  and  must  break  down,  unless  sustained  by  supernatural 
agency." 

"  It  is  only  fair,"  said  Father  John,  "  to  presume  that 
those  of  our  bishops  who  insist  so  earnestly  on  the  establish- 
ment of  parochial  schools  have  taken  all  the  objections  and 
difficulties  suggested  by  Mr.  Diefenbach  and  Mr.  do  Bonne- 
ville into  consideration,  and  that  stronger  reasons  in  their 
minds  overrule  them,  and  induce  them  to  decide  in  favor  of 
parochial  schools  wherever  they  are  able  to  establish  them. 
But  I  do  not  understand  them  to  require  the  clergy  to  estab- 
lish schools  where  they  are  impracticable,  or  where 
the  pastor  and  people  are  unable  to  do  it  without  great 
inconvenience,  or  where  they  cannot  establish  a  school  every 
way  equal  to  the  public  schools.  In  my  own  view  of  the 
matter,  I  think  the  public  schools,  sectarian  as  they  fre- 
quently are,  preferable  to  very  poor  parochial  schools,  under 
the  charge  of  wholly  incompetent  teachers,  and  dragging 
out  a  painful,  lingering,  half-dying  existence.  I  consider 
the  church  has  made  it  obligatory  on  us  to  establish  schools, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  in  which  our  children  will  not  be 
exposed  to  the  loss  of  their  faith,  or  the  corruption  of  their 
morals ;  but  I  do  not  regard  as  such  schools,  though  called 
Catliolic,  those  in  w^hich  the  children  in  study  and  behavior 
are  not  brought  up  to  the  common  average  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  country." 

Conversation  X. 

''If,"  said  O'Flanagan,  "  we  are  to  accept  Father  John's 
view  of  the  public  scliools,  expressed  a  few  evenings  since, 
and  send  our  children  to  them  where  we  have  not  and  can- 
not have  schools  of  our  own  every  way  equal  to  them,  this 
;>^]  vantage  will  result,  that  our  venerable  bishops  and  priests 
will  have  more  leisure  and  means  to  devote  to  the  elevation 
of  our  colleges,  academies,  and  seminaries.  The  education  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  children  in  common  schools,  may  be  a 
necessity  of  modern  times,  especially  in  a  democratic  country, 
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but  it  can  never,  however  tlioroiiL^^li,  Bunice  for  tlu;  wants  of 
the  church  or  of  society.  The  iirnt  want  of  the  churcli  is  a 
numerous  and  well-e(hicatecl  clergy.  The  fields  arc  alwnya 
white  for  the  harvest,  hut  the  hii)orer.sarc  always  too  few.  The 
establishment  and  su[)port  of  w  p<  lit-scniinaii'c  in  every  <lio- 
cese  is  a  desideratum,  aiul  would  do  far  more  for  the  inter- 
ests of  rcliij^ion  than  the  multi])lication  to  any  extent  possi- 
ble of  simple  parochial  schools." 

"The  evil  of  modern  society,"  added  Winslow,  "is  an 
exasfgerated  democracy,  wliich  looks  at  the  mass  and  neg- 
lects the  individual  collects  a  body  of  privates  and  nei^- 
lects  to  provide  them  with  proper  officers.  Education  may 
be  much  more  diffused  in  modern  society,  than  it  was  in 
antiquity  or  in  the  middle  ages,  but  the  higher  and  more 
thorougli  education  of  the  few  is  relatively  more  neglected, 
and  inferior  in  the  cultivation  and  discipline  of  the  mind, 
and  in  the  formation  of  character.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  our  own  country,  wdiere  what  is  called  liberal  educa- 
tion, that  is,  the  education  of  ireemen,  liberi  or  gene?'osi, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  education  of  the  servile,  or 
menial  classes,  is  below  wdiat  it  is  in  any  other  civilized 
country  AYe  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  in  this  respect  beside 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  Spain,  or  even  distracted 
Mexico.  The  speeches  of  the  members  of  our  congress  can- 
not comuare,  under  the  point  of  view  of  scholarsliip,  men- 
tal discipline,  and  intellectual  culture,  with  the  speeches  of 
the  members  of  the  British  parliament,  and  even  the  Mexi- 
can diplomatic  and  state  papers  show  a  more  thorougli  train- 
ing than  for  the  most  part  do  our  own.  In  the  whole  range 
of  oni*  presidential  messages,  from  Washington  to  Buchanan 
inclusive,  we  can  find  no  one  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
first  message  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  French  national 
assembly.  We  have  plenty  of  privates,  but  we  lack  officers, 
leaders,  who  can  oro-anize  them  into  an  armv,  and  lead  them 
to  victory.  Officers  are  more  important  than  men,  the 
architect  than  the  mechanic  who  works  after  his  plan,  the 
artist  than  the  artisan,  the  leader  than  the  followers.  '  Give 
me  the  man,'  said  I^apoleon  Bonaparte,  '  I  can  find  men 
enough  anywhere.'  Say  what  we  will  of  democracy,  and 
shout  equality  till  our  throats  are  sore,  the  people  have  and 
must  have  leaders,  and  it  is  of  far  more  moment  what  the 
leaders  than  what  the  followers  are.  This  principle  which 
is  true  of  the  population  of  the  country  in  general,  is  equally 
true  of  the  Catholic  population  in  particular.     Gather  all 
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yonr  cliildreii  into  common  schools,  and  give  them  what  is 
called  a  good  common  school  education ;  if  you  stop  there, 
you  have  private  soldiers,  but  no  marshals,  generals,  col- 
onels, majors,  captains,  lieutenants, — an  unorganized  mass, 
not  an  army,  a  mob,  not  a  state.  You  want  officers,  you 
want  leaders,  men  qualified  to  organize  and  direct  what 
without  them  is  inorganic  and  lifeless.  You  want  first  the 
clergy,  for  the  religious  wants  are  primary.  Ample  pro- 
vision, first  of  all,  needs  to  be  made  for  a  numerous  and 
thoroughly  educated  clergy,  who  should  stand  at  the  head 
of  society  in  learning  and  intelligence  as  well  as  in  wisdom 
and  virtue.  But  the  people  need  leaders  in  secular  as  well 
as  in  spiritual  affairs.  They  want  their  lawyers,  their 
surgeons  and  physicians,  their  statesmen,  men  who  can 
lead  them,  defend  their  rights,  and  vindicate  their  interests 
in  every  department  of  public  and  social  life.  After  the 
seminary,  or  school  for  training  and  preparing  the  spiritual 
chiefs  of  the  people,  the  next  most  important  thing  is  the 
college  and  university  for  training  and  preparing  their  lay 
or  temporal  chiefs." 

'*  The  college  and  university  are  the  more  necessary  to 
the  Catholic  population  of  this  country,"  remarked  De 
Bonneville,  "  because,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  you  can  use 
the  public  schools ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  college  and 
university  do  not  receive  the  attention  their  importance  de- 
mands, and  the  attention  given  to  your  colleges  is  given  to 
them  rather  as  petits-seminaires,  or  as  feeders  to  your 
ecclesiastical  seminaries  and  religious  orders,  than  as  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  lay  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  society. 
They  seem  to  me,  to  a  great  extent,  to  fail  in  both  objects 
With  all  submission  to  authority,  I  think  your  bishops 
would  better  accomplish  their  object,  the  obtaining  of  can- 
didates for  the  seminary,  if  they  confined  their  exertions 
mainly  to  establishing,  instead  of  colleges  chiefly  for  the 
education  of  seculars,  little  seminaries,  as  feeders  of  the 
theological  seminary.  They  would  find  more  vocations, 
and  more  speedily  supply  the  want  of  priests,  which  is  now 
almost  everywhere  so  deeply  felt.  I  think  their  best  plan 
would  be  to  confine  their  direct  efforts  to  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  spiritual  society,  and  leave  the  college  and 
university,  save  in  what  regards  religion  and  morality,  to 
the  secular  society.  We  have  all  agreed  that  the  church  is 
not  bound  to  |)rovide  or  to  give  a  secular  education  to  secu- 
lars, and  therefore  she  is  not  bound  to  train  up  the  lay  chiefs 
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of  society.  Sho  providoH  for  tho  6])iritnal  Hocicty,  and 
eeculur  society  oii^ht  to  provide  for  its  own  wants.  No 
doubt  there  have  been  times  and  places  in  wliich,  if  tiie 
chnrcli  had  not  volunteorcd  to  provide  for  those  wants,  no 
provibion  would  have  been  made  for  them.'' 

'*  Tlie  point/'  said  Father  John,  '•  is  a  delicate  one,  and  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  spiritual  order  is  supreme  over 
the  temporal  ;  or  that  in  all  tliini];s  the  temporal  is  subordi- 
nate and  should  be  subservient  to  thes|)iritual.  The  church 
is  not  bound  to  give  secular  education  to  seculars,  and  there- 
fore is  not  bound  to  found  colleges  and  universities  any 
more  than  she  is  bound  to  furnish  common  schools  for 
them  ;  but  it  is  her  right  and  her  duty  to  see  that  when 
founded,  by  whomsoever  founded,  they  ^ork  in  subordina- 
tion and  subserviency  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  which  she 
is  the  divinely  appointed  guardian.  With  this  reserve,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  de  Bonneville,  and  would  separate  the  two 
classes  of  schools,  placing  the  seminary,  little  and  great,  ex- 
clusively under  the  control  of  the  church,  while  1  placed 
the  control  of  colleges  and  the  university,  in  all  save  spirit- 
uals, under  the  control  of  the  secular  society ;  or,  if  under 
tlie  control  of  priests  and  religious,  under  their  control  as 
the  agents  of  the  secular  society,  not  of  the  ecclesiastical. 
The  primary  object  of  the  college  and  the  university,  save 
the  faculty  of  theology,  should  be  to  meet  the  secular  wants 
of  secular  society,  whether  the  professors  are  priests,  re- 
ligious, or  seculars.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of 
F.  G.  in  B7'ow7ison^s  Quarterly  Review^  in  his  able  essays 
on  Public  Instruction,  though  he  may  not  have  brought  out 
Lis  meaning  with  as  much  clearness  and  distinctness  as  the 
case  demanded.  What  he  really  objects  to  on  this  score,  is 
the  attempt  to  combine  the  seminary  for  the  training  of 
young  Levites  with  the  college  for  seculars.  He  considers 
the  two  classes  of  institutions  should  be  kept  distinct  and 
separate ;  that  while  those  having  an  ecclesiastical  and  spirit- 
ual end,  should  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  and 
management  of  the  spiritual  society,  those  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  secular  wants  only,  should  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  secular  society,  in  subordination 
and  subserviency,  of  course,  to  the  paramount  interests  of 
religion,  as  should  be  all  temporal  or  secular  action.  He 
complains  of  our  colleges,  that  they  are  neither  seminaries, 
nor  colleges  proper.  The  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  begin- 
nino'  founded  and  sustained  them  with  a  view  of  obtainino- 
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candidates  for  the  priesthood,  hoping  at  the  same  time  to 
meet  in  them  the  desire  of  Catholic  parents  to  give  tlicir 
sons  a  good  secular  education.  But  aiming  to  fulfil  the 
double  purpose,  they  really  fulfil  neither.  This  ob"'ection 
is  not  true,  to  the  extent  su"oposed,  of  all  our  colleges.  In 
very  few  cases, — I  recollect  now  but  two, — is  the  seminary 
proper  combined  with  the  secular  college,  and  a  beginning 
is  made  in  the  work  of  separating  the  little  seminary  from 
the  college,  and  will  probably  before  long  be  completed  in 
most  of  our  dioceses." 

''I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Father  John"  remarked  De 
Bonneville,  "when  he  says  the  spiritual  is  siivreme  overtlie 
temporal,  for  that  seems  to  me  to  imply  a  jurisdiction  I  do 
not  concede  it ;  bijt  that  the  spiritual  is  siqyerior  to  the  tem- 
poral, therefore  spiritual  interests  must  take  precedence  of 
temporal  interests,  I  myself  hold.  With  this  reserve,  I  ac- 
cept Father  John's  statement.  It  distinguishes  things  wliich 
are  distinct  in  their  nature  and  in  their  immediate  end. 
The  college  is  properly  a  secular  institution." 

"I  see,"  interrupted  O'Flanagau,  "that  the  whole  aim  of 
my  friends  is  to  withdraw  all  but  religious  education  from 
the  cliurch,  and  to  give  it  to  the  secular  order.  I  protest  as 
a  Catholic,  a  citizen,  and  a  man,  against  this.  Society  even 
is  never  safe  when  this  separation  is  allowed.  The  church 
has  the  supreme  control  of  education,  and  the  entire  train- 
ing of  the  rising  generation." 

"  In  so  far  as  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality  are 
concerned,  I  grant  it,"  said  De  Bonneville  ;  "  but  not  in  so 
far  as  it  is  secular,  any  more  than  she  has  of  other  secular 
matters,  as  we  have  already  agreed." 

"But,"  rejoined  O'Flanagan,  "she  can  never  secure  the 
interests  of  religion  and  morality,  unless  she  has  charge  of 
the  whole  of  education,  the  entire  instruction,  training,  and 
moulding  of  the  young.  To  give  to  seculars  the  control  of 
secular  education,  will  end  only  in  secularizing  religion  and 
morality,  and  excluding  the  spiritual  order  itself  from 
society." 

"  There  is  something  in  Mr.  O'Flanagan's  remarks,"  said 
Father  John,  "  and  if  they  err  at  all,  it  is  on  the  safe  side. 
But  we  have  discussed  that  question  in  a  previous  conversa- 
tion, and  it  is  for  us  no  longer  an  open  question.  The 
church  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  set  up  on  the  earth  for  spir- 
itual purposes.  She  does  not  absorb  the  temporal  kingdom, 
or  secular  society.     J ler  authority  over  the  temporal  order 
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ifl  spiritual,  not  tiMupcu-al ;  and  therefore,  Ih  authority  to 
govern  it  only  in  its  rehition  to  spiritualH.  Such  bein^  tlie 
fact,  secular  pocnety  not  heiuL^  absorhed  or  Huperscdecl,  but 
left  in  its  autonomy,  it  must  have,  in  subordinance  to  the 
Hj)iritual  authority  in  n^ijjard  to  s'^iritual  interests  and  ends, 
full  authority  in  all  secular  matters,  and,  therefore,  the  con- 
tiH^l  and  manai:!;ement  of  education  in  so  far  as  education  is 
])urely  secuhvr.  F.  G.  is  therefore  right,  and  would  with- 
draw nothing  from  the  church  which  she  claims  as  her 
I'iglit  •  lie  would  only  relieve  her  of  a  burden  secular  society 
has  no  right  to  ask  her  to  bear,  and  would  simply  compel 
secular  society  to  bear  its  own  burdens,  and  to  perform  its 
own  duties." 

"  But  did  not  the  Holy  See  condemn  the  oueen's  colleges 
in  Ireland  because  they  were  purely  secular  colleges,  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  not  of  the  church  ? "  asked  O' Flan- 
agan. 

''  Not  at  all "  replied  Father  John.  "  Those  colleges 
were  not  censured  because  they  were  founded,  supported, 
and  managed  by  the  civil  power,  but  because  they  did  not 
])ermit  proj^er  safeguards  for  religion  to  be  introduced. 
They  were  judged  to  be  improper  for  Catholic  youth,  be- 
cause they  would  expose  their  faith  and  morals  to  perver- 
sion. If  the  church  could  have  had  in  them  full  control  of 
whatever  relates  to  spirituals,  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  her 
children,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Holy  See  would 
have  censured  them.  In  the  secular  colleges  I  am  disposed 
to  recommend,  I  suppose  the  church  to  have  plenary  au- 
thority in  all  that  touches  spirituals,  and  to  see  that  neither 
in  text  book,  nor  lecture  any  thing  be  advanced  repugnant 
to,  or  not  in  accordance  with,  the  purity,  integrity,  and  in- 
terests of  the  Catholic  religion.  They  cannot  then  be 
liable  to  the  censure  inflicted  on  the  queen's  colleges  in  Ire- 
land. Moreover,  when  I  speak  of  secular  society  in  con- 
nection with  them,  I  mean  our  Catholic  secular  society,  not 
the  2:eneral  secular  society  of  the  country." 

''I  suppose  you  would  have  the  colleges  lay  institutions, 
with  a  lay  government,  faculty,  and  professors,"  remarked 
Winslow,  "  for  this,  as  I  gather  it,  is  the  view  of  F.  G." 

"  F.  G.  would  have  the  college  a  secular,  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical institution,"  repHed  Father  John,  "but  I  do  not  un- 
derstand him  to  object  to  the  government  being  in  the 
hands  of  priests,  or  to  clergymen  constituting  the  faculty 
or  professorial  staff.     It  might  be  worthy  of  consideration, 
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looking  to  the  great  want  of  priests  for  the  mission,  and 
tlie  difficulty  educated  Catholics,  not  priests  or  religious, 
find  in  obtaining  in  the  Catholic  community  of  this  coun- 
try a  congenial  employment,  whether  more  laymen,  not 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  might  not  be  advantageously 
employed.  This  would  be  almost  a  boon  to  them,  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  release  a  large  number  of  priests 
to  be  employed  on  the  mission.  Something  in  this  direc- 
tion, I  see  with  pleasure,  is  commenced  in  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  near  Cincinnati — a  young  institution  indeed,  but 
promising,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  to  take  a  high  rank, 
and  to  be  a  noble  monument  to  the  zeal  and  practical  wis- 
dom of  the  illustrious  prelate  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  its 
existence.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  Catholicity  in  this  coun- 
try, to  open  as  many  avenues  as  possible  for  our  educated 
young  men,  who  have  no  vocation  to  the  priesthood  or  to 
the  religious  orders,  and  for  educated  gentlemen  who  come 
to  us  from  the  non-Catholic  world,  who  lose  their  means 
of  temporal  support  by  their  conversion,  and  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  being  married,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  can- 
not take  orders  in  the  church.  Too  little  provision  has 
hitherto  been  made  or  thought  of  for  either  of  these  classes. 
Our  Catholic  population  has  been  singularly  forgetful  of 
the  wisdom,  not  to  say  duty,  of  providing  employment,  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  for  their  own  educated  young  men, 
and  especially  of  aiding  their  professional  young  men  in  the 
commencement  of  their  career.  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  disheartening  than  the  position  of  a  young  Catholic 
lawyer  or  physician,  for  instance.  He  Jias  been  educated, 
we  will  suppose,  in  a  Catholic  college,  and  has  formed  few 
Protestant  acquaintances,  and  acquired  no  status  out  of  the 
Catholic  community ;  he  studies  his  profession,  and  opens 
his  office  ;  but  Protestants  will  not  employ  him,  because 
they  do  not  know  him  and  have  formed  no  relations  with 
him,  because  he  has  not  yet  acquired  a  reputation,  and  be- 
cause he  is  a  Catholic,  and  they  have  no  interest  in  pushing 
him  forward;  and  Catholics  do  not  come  to  his  aid,  often 
simply  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  and  therefore,  in  their 
judgment,  cannot  serve  them  as  well  as  a  non-Catholic. 
Let  iiim  succeed,  and  prove  that  he  is  able  to  live  without 
them,  then  tliey  will  be  proud  of  him,  and  give  him  their 
business.  But  till  then,  he  can't  be  much,  for  he  is  a  Cath- 
olic, and  Catholics  for  this  world  are,  of  course,  inferior  to 
non-Catholics.     I  know  very  few  instances  in  which  a  young 
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C;it1u>ll('.  professional  man  lia.>  .siK-ccfdcfl  without  roinj)r(» 
niibiu'^  his  H'li<j;ii>ii,  and  living,  whatcvL-r  his  faith,  very  much 
like  a  noii-Catliolic.  Hence  it  is,  wc  lose  so  many  of  our 
youn«j^  men,  who  with  a  little  coiiBideration  in  the  outfiet,  :i 
little  patronai^e  of  Catholics,  which  would  cost  them  noth- 
ing, might  have  grown  iii)  pillars  and  ornaments  of  our 
Catholic  society.  The  Catholic  community  shows,  in  this 
respect,  great  lack  of  j)rudent  foresight  and  just  regard  f(^r 
Catholic  interests.  iSevertheless,  I  ask  for  no  change  as  to 
the  perso?i7iel  of  our  colleges,  and  I  do  not  object,  nor  does 
F.  G.  object,  to  tlie  professors  being  priests  or  monks,  and 
as  a  Jesuit,  I  certainly  am  not  likely  to  propose  the  exchi- 
siou  of  my  own  order  from  the  business  of  education,  in 
which  they  have  won  so  much  glory,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  ends  of  their  Institute." 

"  But  even  to  render  your  colleges  secular,  in  the  sense 
Father  John  contends,  would  not  meet  the  wants  of  Catho- 
lic secular  society,"  remarked  Diefenbach.  "  Their  separa- 
tion from  the  petit-seminaii^e,  would  not  elevate  their 
character  or  render  them  more  effective  to  their  end,  if  the 
government  and  faculty  remained  unchanged.  The  great 
fault  to  be  found  with  them,  is  that  the  education  they  give 
is  too  superficial  and  too  confined.  They  do  not  turn  out 
their  young  men  brave  soldiers,  well  disciplined,  and  fully 
armed  and  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  qualified  to  be  the 
lay  chiefs  and  leaders  of  your  Catholic  lay  society.  The 
non-Catholic  colleges  cannot  compare  with  similar  institu- 
tions in  Europe,  and  they  hardly  prepare  their  graduates  to 
enter  an  English  or  German  university.  Your  Catholic 
colleges  do  not  rise  in  secular  education  to  the  common 
average  of  non-Catholic  colleges  of  the  country.  You  have 
no  colleges  that  can  compare  with  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth, 
Columbia,  and  several  others  I  might  mention.  Yet  the 
wants  and.  interests  of  the  Catholic  body  in  the  Union, 
require  you  to  give  to  your  young  men  not  only  a  religious, 
but  also  a  secular  education,  superior  to  any  given  in  non- 
Catholic  colleges.  You  have  your  own  body  to  elevate,  and 
the  country  to  conquer,  and  you  can  effect  either  only  by 
proving  yourselves  at  every  point,  in  learning,  literature, 
science,  and  intelligence,  the  real  chiefs  of  the  country,  who 
have  the  real  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  that  entitles 
them  to  the  leadership. 

"  Your  Catholic  population,"  continued  Diefenbach,  "  are 
chiefly  from  countries  where  CathoHcs  have  been  in   an 
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inferior  position,  and  crushed  down  to  the  dust  bj  the  super- 
incumbent might  of  successful  heresy.  They  have  been 
bound  with  chains  of  iron  which  have  eaten  into  their  flesh, 
even  into  their  souls,  and  the  scars  remain,  and  in  some 
cases  the  wounds  are  as  yet  unhealed.  They  have  a  sense 
of  inferiority,  and  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
relieved  of  the  chains  worn  for  so  many  years,  and  that  they 
are  in  very  deed  freemen,  and  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality 
in  society  with  their  whilom  oppressors.  They  are  afraid  it 
is  all  an  illusion,  and  that  they  with  the  next  breath  will  see 
it  dissolve.  The  consequence  is  that  you  take  too  low  views 
of  your  position  and  means,  and  fail  even  to  aim  at  the 
influences  within  your  reach.  '  Only  let  us  live  in  peace  and 
quiet,'  you  say,  '  without  having  our  goods  confiscated  or 
our  throats  cut,  and  we  shall  be  grateful.'  You  forget  that 
you  belong  to  a  living  religion,  w^hich  has  the  right  to  be 
aggressive,  that  its  divine  Founder  said  he  came  to  send  not 
peace,  but  the  sword  rather,  that  you  must  be  propagandists, 
or  not  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  your  church,  which  aims  to 
bring  the  whole  world  within  her  pale,  and  to  induce  them 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  to  worship  her  Lord.  It  seems  to  me 
that  both  your  people  and  even  your  collegiate  faculties 
pitch  your  standard  too  low,  and  do  not  venture  even  to  aim 
at  the  superiority  v/hich  you  should  use  all  lawful  means  to 
acquire.  You  should  feel  that  your  freedom  is  a  realit}^, 
and  use  it,  and  as  men  who  must  account  to  God  for  their 
stewardship." 

"  Nothing  can  satisfy  Herr  Diefenbach,"  remarked 
OTlanagan.  ^'  He  declaims  against  all  that  Catholics  think, 
do,  or  say,  and  now  he  gets  on  a  diatribe  against  the  w^hole 
Catholic  population  of  this  country.  Wonder,  if  he  ever 
heard  of  that  charity  w^hicli  thinketh  no  ill,  or  of  that  wis- 
dom which  is  meek,  gentle,  and  not  pufied  up  ?  Not  one 
Avord  of  sympathy  has  he  for  those  who  have  maintained 
their  faith  amid  every  trial  and  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing 
else,  nor  one  word  of  encouragement  for  those  who  are  doing 
all  in  their  ])ower  for  the  Catholic  cause." 

"  Mr.  O'Flanagan  is  quite  mistaken,"  replied  Diefenbach, 
"  and  suspects  fault-finding  where  none  is  intended  or  can  be 
justly  inferred.  I  state  a  fact,  and  its  cause, — a  fact  from 
which  Catholics  suffer ;  yet  I  blame  not  them,  I  blame  only 
those  who  have  oppressed  and  persecuted  them.  Owing  to 
the  habits  generated  by  tlie  j)08ition  in  which  they  have  for 
generations  been  held  by  trinmpliant  and  intolerant  heresy, 
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thoy  have  lost  tlieir  froo  npirit  and  manly  courage,  and  can 
iivan  here  hardly  feel  that  their  freedom  is  not  an  illuHion. 
They  are  afraid  to  act  with  the  high  hopes  and  courage  of 
men  who  have  never  heen  in  bondage,  or  oppressed  by  an 
iieretical  government." 

'VMr.  Diefenbach  may  explain  as  ho  will,  but  the  Catho- 
li(^  instinct  detects  in  him  the  old  Teutonic  pride,  his  con- 
tempt for  the  meek,  resigned,  passive  virtues  of  the  true 
Christian, "  added  O' Flanagan.  "  lie  prefers  the  pride  and 
stoicism  of  the  old  Grii3co-Koman  heroes  and  statesmen  to 
the  humility  and  patience  of  the  (Christian  saint,  the  great- 
ness and  nobility  of  nature  to  the  greatness  and  nobility  of 
grace." 

"  In  that,  I  think,  Mr.  O' Flanagan  is  right,"  said  Wins- 
low.  "  In  all  the  remarks  I  hear  from  those  Catholics  who 
talk  of  elevating  socially  the  Catholic  body,  and  call  upon 
them  to  be  bold,  energetic,  manly,  I  feel  there  is  more  of 
the  gentile  than  of  the  Christian  spirit.  In  that  courage 
which  comes  from  nature,  in  that  merely  human  pride, 
ambition,  wisdom,  energy,  expressed  by  the  word  manly^ 
the  world  outside  is  and  always  must  be  superior,  for  it  was 
precisely  to  break  down  the  spirit  that  generates  and  sustains 
it,  that  our  Lord  gave  us  his  religion.  Head  the  blessings 
pronounced  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  Christian  spirit  is  in  bold  contrast 
to  the  spirit  Mr.  Diefenbach  and  others  would  have  us  pos- 
sess. '  IBlessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit.'  '  Blessed  are  the 
meek.'  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.'  '  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,'  &c.  The  root  of  every  Christian  virtue  is 
humility,  not  merely  a  natural,  but  a  supernatural  humility, 
the  offspring  of  grace  not  nature,  and  the  whole  aim  of 
Christian  morals  is  to  substitute  for  the  nobility  of  nature 
the  nobility  of  grace.  Always  to  the  men  of  the  world  the 
Christian  will  appear  tame,  spiritless,  passive,  insensible  to 
insults  and  injuries,  inviting  indignities,  and  glorying  in 
being  trampled  on,  and  treated  as  of  no  account.  Hence  in 
the  history  of  Catholic  states  you  find  the  best  Catholics  are 
seldom  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  tlii3  men  who  control  the 
policy  of  the  government,  whether  churchmen  or  laics,  are 
]nen  who  abound  more  in  the  gentile  than  in  the  Christian 
virtues." 

"  Mr.  Winslow,"  replied  Father  John,  "  retains,  I  fear, 
a  little  of  the  old  Calvinistic  leaven  of  his  ancestors.  I  find 
nothing  in  Mr.  Dief  en  bach's  remarks  that  savors  of  Grgeco- 
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Roman  gentilism,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  Catholics 
should  not  be  as  bold,  as  firm,  as  independent,  as  manly, 
nay,  as  aspiring  in  laboring  for  the  interests  of  the  church 
as  statesmen  are  in  laboring  to  advance  the  state  or  their 
own  personal  ambition.  Humility  is  never  incompatible 
with  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  servile,  timid,  crouching 
spirit  is  never  an  evidence  of  grace.  Without  me,  said  our 
Lord,  ye  can  do  nothing.  In  the  Christian  order  all  begins 
and  ends  in  grace.  But  it  is  a  mistake,  if  nothing  worse,  to 
say  that  our  Lord  seeks  in  his  religion  to  substitute  the 
nobility  of  grace  for  the  nobility  of  nature.  We  should  say 
rather,  he  seeks  to  elevate  the  nobility  of  nature  to  the 
nobility  of  grace,  for  in  no  respect  whatever  does  grace 
supersede  nature,  or  become  a  substitute  for  nature.  It  is 
certain  that  Catholics  in  the  English  speaking  world  have 
been  so  long  held  in  an  inferior  position,  have  so  long  been 
deprived  of  their  freedom,  been  so  long  cowed  down  by 
their  haughty  non-Catholic  masters,  who  have  ruled  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  so  long  been  forced  to  practise  their 
religion  by  stealth,  in  opposition  to  the  civil  law,  that  they 
can  hardly  believe  that  their  present  apparent  freedom  is 
real,  and  it  seems  almost  unnatural  to  them.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  oppressed  by  their  memories  they  should 
not  rise  either  in  their  hopes  or  in  their  conceptions  to  the 
level  of  their  position.  They  are  timid,  where  the  interests 
of  their  religion  are  concerned,  and  are  too  ready  to  pur- 
chase the  freedom  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  Catholic  conscience,  at  the  expense  of  their  dignity  as 
men  and  their  rights  as  citizens." 

"  Your  great  defect,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  is  your  humble 
deference  to  non-Catholic  public  opinion.  That  opinion 
brands  Catholics  as  inferior  to  non-Catholics,  and,  unhappily, 
the  bulk  of  your  Catholic  population,  however  they  may 
protest  in  words  against  it,  really  believe  it,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  act  accordingly.  This  is  one  great  secret, 
whether  they  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  of  their  neglect 
of  their  own  educated  young  men,  and  their  preference  of 
Protestants,  wherever  talent,  learning,  energy,  influence,  is 
needed.  The  Swiss  Sonderbund  had  the  weakness  to  place 
a  non-Catholic  at  the  head  of  their  army  in  1847,  and 
gained — a  defeat  by  it.  In  almost  every  country,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  this,  they  are  crushed  down  by  this  sense 
of  inferiority,  which  is  generated  by  this  false  non-Catholic 
public  opinion.     There  is  no  justice  in  it.     Morally,  intel- 
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loctually,  and  j)liysically,  (/utliolicH  aro  far  Hiijjcrior,  wlnrr- 
evor  tliev  daiv  ho,  to  noii-C/atliolics.  Jt  is  only  tlio  (atliolio 
reliii^ion  (hat  iijives  to  iiaturo  fair-phiy,  and  enal)Ie8  her  to 
<iis|)hiy  h(M*scli'  in  all  licr  str(Mi«;th.  What  T  want  is  to  fico 
tluMii  shako  olT  this  doforcncc  to  non-Catholic  j)ul)lic  oj)in- 
ion,  to  rise  ahove  this  sonso  of  inferiority,  and  to  assuino  in 
their  feclin<;s  as  well  as  in  their  words,  their  rightful  ])o- 
sition  as  freemen,  as  God's  nohleinen  on  earth.  Itesist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  llee  from  you.  Dare  be  yourselves,  and 
take  your  rule  of  conduct  from  your  own  divine  religion, 
and  face,  in  the  strength  of  your  faith  and  the  grace  of  God, 
boldly  the  enemies  of  your  church,  and  show  them,  by  prov- 
ing your  intrinsic  superiority,  that  all  their  charges  against 
you  are  false  and  calumnious.  To  do  this  you  must  rely  in 
great  measure  on  your  colleges  and  academies." 

"But  this  submission  to  non-Catholic  public  opinion,  this 
partial  adoption  of  the  Protestant  estimate  of  the  Catholic 
body,"  added  Father  John,  "  is  a  great  obstacle  to  making 
our  colleges  and  academies  what  they  should  be.  Xo  mat- 
ter how  able  and  zealous  are  our  professors,  how  just  their 
views  of  what  education  should  be,  or  how  admirable  are 
the  methods  they  adopt  for  giving  it,  they  cannot  give  it 
unless  they  are  educating  in  and  for  a  community  that  feels 
the  necessity  of  such  education,  and  will  sustain  them  in 
giving  it.  I  will  not  undertake  to  defend  in  all  respects 
our  colleges  for  young  men  and  academies  for  young  women 
as  they  ai'e  now  organized  and  conducted.  They  do  not 
meet  our  needs,  though  they  fully  come  up  to  the  ideas  of 
the  great  majority  of  parents,  who  send  their  children  to 
them.  Their  results  do  not  satisfy  me.  Our  conventual 
schools  for  girls  are  too  superficial,  run  over  a  great  number 
of  studies,  but  teach  nothing  thoroughly,  unless  a  few  light 
and  showy  accomplishments.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
girls  have  intellect,  and  that  intellect  in  wives  and  mothers 
is  not  a  superfluity.  I  reverence  the  moral  and  religious 
worth  of  the  good  sisters,  who  with  so  much  patience,  gen- 
tleness, and  assiduity,  devote  themselves  to  the  ungrateful 
task  of  education,  but  I  wish  they  would  take  higher  views 
of  female  education,  do  more  to  develop  the  understanding 
of  their  pupils,  and  place  less  stress  on  mere  external  ac- 
complishments. I  have  no  patience  with  your  'strong- 
minded  '  women,  but  I  have  great  respect  for  the  female 
mind,  and  I  measure  the  civilization  of  a  country  by  the 
cultivation   and   intelligence   of   its   women.      There    are 
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branches  in  wliicli  I  do  not  expect  them  to  equal  men,  bnt 
tliere  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  young  ladies  who 
graduate  from  our  conventual  schools,  should  not,  with  the 
modesty,  reserve,  and  the  lighter  accomplishments  always 
indispensable,  come  forth  thinking,  reasoning  beings,  and 
prepared  to  give  to  the  society  into  which  they  enter,  a 
high  moral  and  intellectual  tone,  at  least  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing besides  simper,  sing,  gossip,  and  dance.  Women,  as 
well  as  men,  have  rational  souls,  and  should  receive  a 
rational  education,  and  be  qualified  to  take  their  part  in  any 
rational  conversation  that  may  be  started.  ^  I  never  read 
BroionsorC s  Review^  is  a  very  common  remark  witli  our 
so-called  educated  Catholic  young  ladies ;  '  it  is  too  deep 
for  me.'  That  is  all  nonsense  ;  any  young  lady  as  well  as 
young  gentleman  who  has  been  properly  taught,  been  ac- 
customed to  think,  will  easily  understand  it,  if  she  chooses, 
at  least  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  an  article.  The 
difficulty  is  not  in  the  Review^  it  is  in  the  fact  our  young 
ladies  have  not  been  educated  to  take  an  interest  in  grave 
intellectual  subjects,  and  in  this  respect  are  by  no  means  as 
well  educated  as  the  better  class  of  non-Catholic  ladies. 
Young  ladies  should  be  taught  to  think  and  to  reason  as 
well  as  to  love.  The  same  fault  runs  through  all  our  col- 
leges for  young  men,  or  I  should  say,  our  colleges  for  boys. 
We  have  none  for  young  men.  They  may  go  over  ground 
enough,  but  they  do  not  quicken  the  intellect  of  their  pu- 
pils— do  not  accustom  them  to  think,  and  to  assimilate  and 
make  part  of  themselves  what  they  read  or  are  taught  by 
their  professor." 

"  This  fault,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  I  think,  pertains  to  your 
professors  and  teachers  as  well  as  to  your  Catholic  popula- 
tion. They  are  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  public 
opinion  of  Catholic  conservatism  in  the  Old  World.  Under 
all  European  society  smoulders  a  revolutionary  spirit,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Catholic  states,  liable  every  day  to 
break  out  in  a  flame,  and  consume  both  the  throne  and  the 
altar.  Catholics  live  in  a  constant  fear  of  a  social  or  politi- 
cal outbreak,  more  especially  in  Italy  and  France.  They 
very  generally  adopt  tlie  policy  of  repression,  and  repres- 
sion in  regard  to  thought,  as  well  as  to  outward  acts.  Of 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  that  policy  I  will  not  now  speak, 
for  it  has  been  fully  discussed  in  this  club.  But  that  fear 
propagates  itself  in  this  country,  and  that  policy  is  carried 
into  your  colleges,  and  all  the  more  readily  from  the  fact 
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that  ii  lariijc  portion  of  your  Ixxly,  roccntly  arrivi^d  in  the 
country,  aro  infoctcd  to  a  u^rcatcr  or  1c8r  extent  hy  tlie  panic 
revolutionary  spirit  against  wliicli  tliat  policy  is  adoptiul. 
llenee  your  professors  and  teachers  Imve  more  or  less  fear 
of  stiniulatini:;  tlioui^ht  in  tlicir  pupils,  and  in  fonnini^  tlicni 
to  habits  of  self-reliance,  and  free  and  Hj)ontaneous  action. 
They  think  they  must  repress  as  well  as  encourage,  and 
therefore  confine  themselves  chielly  to  loadiui^the  memory, 
^vithout  stinnilatini!:  real  intellectual  activity." 

''  Undoubtedly  there  is  somethiui^  in  that,"  said  Father 
John  ;  "  and  I  for  myself  think  it  would  be  better  in  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  academies,  to  look  more  to  our  own 
country,  and  less  to  the  Old  World,  so  different  from  ours, 
and  from  which  we  want  nothing  but  the  Catholic  religion. 
Still  1  do  not  admit  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  that.  I  do  not 
believe,  as  a  general  thing,  our  professors  and  teachers  are 
absolutely  afraid  of  stimulating  and  cultivating  the  intel- 
lect, or  of  making  their  pupils  thinking  and  reasoning  men 
and  women.  They  are  Catholics,  and  must  hold  their 
religion  to  be  catholic,  embracing  all  truth,  and  therefore 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  thought  or  intelligence.  Some 
improvements,  however,  in  the  internal  organization  of  our 
colleges,  as  demanded  by  F.  G.,  I  think  might  be  advan- 
tageously adopted.  The  pupils  are  received  too  young,  and 
the  preparatory  school  is  not  usually  separated  from  the 
college.  The  government  and  discipline  adapted  to  boys 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age  cannot  be  adapted  to  youths  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  Our  colleges  now  for  the  most  part 
combine,  or  attempt  to  combine,  the  grammar  school  and 
the  college  proper,  and  the  members  oi  both  are  under  the 
same  prefects,  and  subjected  to  the  same  government  and 
discipline.  Boys  need  to  be  governed  as  boys,  but  the  stu- 
dents in  a  college  ought  to  be  governed  as  young  gentle- 
men, and  the  appeal  should  be  to  their  sense  of  honor,  pro- 
priety, and  justice.  Those  who  are  deaf  to  such  appeals 
should  not  be  flogged,  but  expelled." 

"  I  think,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  there  is  another  objection. 
You  combine  not  only  the  grammar  school  and  college,  but 
also  the  college  and  university.  In  fact,  hitherto,  you  have 
had  only  one  grade  of  schools  ;  you  should  have  four ;  the 
common  school,  divided  into  primar}^  and  secondary,  your 
high  school  or  academy,  your  college,  and  the  university. 
To  a  great  extent  you  may  and  must  for  the  present  use  the 
public  schools  established  by  the  state,  and  the  education 
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given  in  these  will  suffice,  with  the  religious  instruction 
which  they  may  receive  elsew^here,  for  the  great  majority  of 
your  children.  The  other  three  grades  yon  must  establish 
and  support  yourselves.  The  high  school  is  to  be  the  feeder 
of  the  college,  and  this  might  be  a  private  school,  opened  by 
a  private  person,  a  competent  layman,  in  the  case  of  boys, 
and  by  an  educated  and  competent  Catholic  lady,  who  must 
do  something  to  support  herself,  when  it  is  for  girls,  and 
intended  to  feed  the  conventual  school  for  young  ladies. 
Leaving,  by  the  way,  the  female  branch,  the  college  receives 
from  the  high  school  those  whom  their  parents  wish  to 
advance  further,  in  case  they  have  the  requisite  qualification, 
and  carries  them  on  to  the  baccalaureate.  From  the  college 
to  the  university  pass  such  as  wish  or  are  able  to  obtain  a 
complete  liberal  education.  The  college  and  university 
courses  should  be  each  at  least  four  years.  Such  is  substan- 
tially the  English  and  German  system,  which  I  prefer  to 
the  French  and  American." 

"  That  is  no  doubt  what  we  want,  and  what  in  due  time 
we  shall  have,"  answered  Father  John;  "but  as  yet  we 
cannot  introduce  so  complete  a  system.  We  are  not  able  to 
sustain  two  universities,  and  the  Catholic  body,  if  we  are  to 
have  but  one,  will  divide  on  the  question  of  its  locality.  The 
people  in  the  eastern  states  will  never  send  their  sons  to  a 
university  situated  west  of  the  Alleglianies.  They  will  send 
them  to  Ireland,  or  to  continental  Europe  sooner.  For  the 
present,  I  fear,  we  must  stop  with  the  college,  which,  if  all 
its  capabilities  are  developed,  will  answer  our  purpose  very 
well.  There  will  be  very  little  difficulty  in  adapting  the 
college  to  the  wants  of  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
lege itself,  or  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  who  are  their  pat- 
rons, or  the  religious  or  others  who  conduct  them.  The 
only  serious  difficulty  is  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  will 
not  or  cannot  keep  their  children  at  the  institution  long 
enough  to  receive  the  education  it  is  prepared  to  give.  The 
separation  of  the  high  school  from  the  college,  although  it 
might  and  probably  would  reduce  our  colleges  in  number, 
or  deprive  several  of  them  of  their  name  of  colleges,  would 
to  a  great  extent  remedy  this  evil,  for  only  those  parents 
who  were  able  to  carry  them  through  would  send  their  sons 
to  the  college.  The  others  would  stop  at  the  common 
school  or  at  the  high  school.  The  changes  and  modi- 
fications I  suggest  may  be  easily  adopted  without  any 
violent  revolution  in  our  educational  system,  and  without 
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cssLMitially  alU'riiii::  tlio  c.ulh';:;t3  a.s  jit  present  undurHtood  and 
conducted;  and  if  so,  1  think  nil  reiujonablo  ol)j(jctionb  to 
our  c()llc«ijc8  woidd  bo  removed,  and  tlie  college  fullll,  :is 
perfectly  as  any  liuiuan  institution  (;an,  itn  purpose." 

'' I  am  tjjiad  to  iind,'' remarked  0'Flana;;an,  "  tliat,  after 
all,  Father  John  is  not  disposed  to  carry  his  innovations  to 
the  extreme  1  feared." 

''  Never  take  counsel  of  your  fears,"  replied  Father  John, 
"  and  always  hear  a  man's  wliole  thought  before  yoully  in  a 
raore  at  him.  I  wish  the  Catholic  public  in  our  country  to 
take  higher  views  of  what  a  collegiate  education  should  be ; 
I  wish  them  to  insist  on  a  higher  standard  being  reached, 
and  to  sustain  the  college  in  reaching  it.  Wo  have,  1  believe, 
the  men  every  way  qualified  to  educate  to  the  full  extent 
demanded,  and  we  already  have  colleges  that  have  all  the 
requisite  machinery  and  force  to  do  it.  Give  them  the 
youths,  and  let  them  have  them  long  enough  to  carry  them 
through  the  prescribed  course,  and  I  think  there  will  be  little 
cause  for  complaint." 

"  Though  I  cannot  agree  to  tolerate  the  common  schools 
as  far  as  Father  John  seems  disposed  to  do,"  said  Winslow,  "  I 
can  agree  with  him  in  his  views  of  collegiate  education. 
But  he  ought  in  justice  to  say  that  things  are  already  taking 
the  turn  he  wishes,  and  the  plan  he  suggests  has  already 
been  begun  to  be  acted  upon.  We  can  safely  leave  the 
•  whole  question  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  to  the  force  of 
circumstances." 

"I  am  aware,"  said  Father  John,  "that  the  changes  and 
modifications  I  contend  for  have  been  commenced,  and  are 
approved  very  generally  by  the  intelligent  Catholics,  whether 
clergymen  or  laymen,  who  have  much  studied  the  subject. 
In  several  of  the  colleges  under  the  control  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  the  'preparatory  school  is  partially  separated  from 
the  college  proper,  and  in  them  all  the  college  is  separated 
from  the  seminary.  The  heads  of  colleges  and  profess- 
ors in  general,  even  when  they  see  not  cleaily  what  improve- 
ments can  be  made,  feel  that  our  colleges,  as  they  have  hith- 
erto been,  do  not  produce  the  desired  results.  For  my  part, 
I  think  we  have  too  many  colleges,  and  not  enough  of 
schools  of  an  intermediate  grade  between  the  primary 
school  and  the  college.  The  college  is  the  worst  possible 
school  for  those  who  are  not  intended  to  go  through  the 
entire  course.  The  boys  are  sent  to  college  quite  too  young 
— in  some  instances,  before  they  have  been  sent  to  school — 
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and  they  are  little  more  than  boys  when  they  graduate. 
The  effects  of  this  are  bad.  Our  colleges,  as  now  managed^ 
take  the  boy  at  a  tender  age,  watch  over  him  with  a  maternal 
solicitude,  provide  him  with  all  the  helps  religion  can  give, 
use  all  the  means  and  appliances  that  can  be  devised  to  make 
him  love  and  preserve  his  faith,  cram  him  with  religious 
instruction,  refresh  his  religious  sensibilities  by  retreats  and 
reiterated  exhortations,  place  the  confessional  always  before 
him,  and  a  director  at  his  elbow,  till  he  reaches  the  age  when 
the  passions  begin  to  unfold,  and  he  commences  the  danger- 
ous period  of  transition  from  the  boy  to  the  man.  And 
then,  when  lie  needs  more  than  ever  the  spiritual  aids  and 
counsels  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  they  send  him  out  into 
society,  weak,  ignorant,  without  any  habits  of  self-reliance, 
self-government,  or  self-help,  exposed  to  all  its  seductions 
and  temptations,  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  they 
all  have  for  him  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  leave  him,  wholly 
unprepared,  to  battle  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  as  best  he  may.  The  majority,  I  believe,  succumb,  as 
we  might  expect,  in  the  struggle.  Something  would  be 
done  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  separating  more  decidedly  the 
preparatory  school  from  the  college,  and  receiving  students 
in  the  college  at  a  more  advanced  age." 

"  That  would  do  something,"  said  Diefenbacli,  "  but  the 
system  of  government  and  discipline  of  your  colleges,  I 
think,  is  not,  and  can  never  be  adapted  to  a  free  state.  The  • 
nursing  system  is  carried  too  far,  and  the  student  is  kept 
constantly  in  leading-strings,  never  suffered,  hardly  even  in 
his  sports,  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  The  maxim  of  the 
college  is.  Every  thing  for  the  boys,  nothing  by  the  boys. 
All  this  is  very  good,  if  your  boys  are  to  be  trained  xip  to  be 
monks  or  to  live  in  a  society  organized  on  the  maxim,  Every 
thing  for  the  people,  nothing  by  the  people.  But  it  wnll 
not  do  in  the  training  of  seculars  who  are  to  live  in  a  repub- 
lican, not  to  say,  a  democratic  state.  Your  American  society 
is  founded  on  the  maxim.  Help  thyself.  What  is  wanted, 
first  of  all,  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  college, 
is  a  system  that  shall  form  as  early  as  possible  the  child  to 
self-help,  self-reliance,  and  self-government.  You  fail  pre- 
cisely because  you  educate  for  the  monastery  or  for  a  society 
organized  on  principles  which  American  society  repudiates. 
You  overdo,  you  do  all  for  the  boy,  and  suffer  him  to  do 
nothing  for  himself,  and  keep  him  ignorant  where  his  only 
safety  is  in  knowledge,  and  w^eak  and  dependent  on  others, 
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|U-('cisi'lv  wluTi;  !u' lU'ods  to  l)o  Htroii^  aiul  ahh;  to  liol))  liim- 
self.  llio  collo^o  fihonld  iina<^e  on  a  sinall  scale  tliu  aovAaty 
in  wliicli  tlio  boys  aro  to  live  and  play  their  part  as  men,  and 
tluMvfore,  in  this  country  it  Bhonld  he,  not  a  despotism  or  a 
monarchy,  where  the  <^overnor  is  every  thin^,  and  tlie  gov- 
erned are  nothinu^ ;  but  a  miniature  republic,  in  which,  save 
in  religious  instruction,  Jind  in  the  hours  of  study  and  reci- 
tation, the  boys  govern  themselves,  where  from  the  first 
they  begin  to  act  the  part  they  are  to  act  in  real  life.  Y<jur 
system  may  be  admirable  in  other  countries  constituted  dif- 
ferently from  this,  but  it  will  not  answer  here,  where  the 
boy  sucks  in  republicanism  with  his  mother's  milk.  The 
faihire  of  the  non-Catholic  colleges  of  the  country,  for  fail 
they  do,  is  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system,  a  sys- 
tem which  makes  the  maintenance  of  the  college  authority 
the  great  thing  to  w^hich,  if  need  be,  all  else  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. Your  system  does  not,  and  cannot  fit  young  men  to 
take  their  proper  rank  and  exert  their  proper  influence  in 
American  society  ;  for  it  breaks  down  the  sense  of  indepen- 
dence, too  often  destroys  the  frankness  and  ingenuousness 
of  the  boy,  and  renders  him  shy,  artful,  false,  deceitful,  and 
hypocritical — in  one  word,  what  Protestants  express  by  the 
word  Jesuitical." 

"  The  first  lesson  to  be  taught  the  child  is  submission, 
and  his  first  virtue  is  obedience,"  said  Winslow  ;  "  and  it  is 
only  in  proportion  as  you  can  enforce  this  lesson  and  obtain 
this  virtue  that  you  can  organize  society  on  a  Catholic  basis. 
In  my  view  there  is  an  innate  antagonism  between  Ameri- 
can society  and  the  Catholic  religion,  and  if  you  educate  for 
the  one  you  cannot  educate  for  the  other." 

"  So  say,  in  principle,  the  Know-Nothings,"  said  Diefen- 
bach.  "Why  then  does  Mr.  Winslow  find  fault  with  non- 
Catholic  Americans  for  opposing  Catholicity,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  anti- American  ?  'No  matter  what  lessons  you 
teach  in  3'our  colleges,  a  people  whose  chiefs  are  trained 
under  your  present  system  of  government  and  discipline, 
can  never  be  a  free,  self-governing  people,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  example  of  the  French  people,  who  have,  notwith- 
standing their  intelligence,  failed  in  every  attempt  at  repub- 
licanism. They  cannot  govern  themselves,  and  must  have 
a  master,  and  the  more  absolute,  the  more  they  love  him. 
There  is  no  need  of  words  or  speculation  about  the  matter. 
But  I  deny  the  fact  of  the  alleged  antagonism.  That  there 
is  antagonism  between  the  system  of  government  and  disci- 
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pline  of  your  colleges  or  the  habits  formed  under  it,  and 
the  political  and  social  order  of  this  country,  I  not  only  con- 
cede but  assert.  Tet  I  dare  maintain  that  that  system, 
which  has  grown  up  in  other  times  and  in  other  countries, 
and  may  have  been  wise  and  just  when  and  where  it  origi- 
nated, is  no  part  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  is  not  only 
distinguishable,  but  separable  from  it.  There  is.  Catholics 
have  asserted  it  over  and  over  again,  nothing  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  American  political  and  social  order  repugnant 
to  Catholicity,  and  an  American  priest  of  high  standing  has 
maintained  at  Rome  in  La  Cimltd  Cattolica,  that  it  is  even 
favorable  to  Catholicity.  I  have  never  heard  from  bishop 
or  priest,  whether  native  born  or  foreign  born,  whether 
Irish  or  French,  German  or  Italian,  that  Catholicity  can 
prevail  here  only  by  revolutionizing  tlie  existing  political 
and  social  order,  and  introducing  the  caesarism  which  ob- 
tains in  France,  Naples,  Austria,  and  Russia.  You  need,  in 
order  to  have  this  a  purely  Catholic  country,  to  change  noth- 
ing but  the  religion  of  the  American  people." 

"  Mr.  Diefenbach  is  right,"  said  Father  John,  "  and  I 
agree  with  him  in  his  view  of  the  organization  of  our  col- 
leges in  regard  to  government  and  discipline.  The  system 
adopted  was  good  in  its  time  and  place,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  state  of  society  for  which  it  was  intended.  That  it 
needs  essential  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  principles 
and  wants  of  our  American  society,  I  think  can  reasonably 
be  doubted  b}^  no  one.  But  we  must  give  our  colleges 
time,  and  not  complain  of  them  for  not  having  introduced 
at  once  an  entirely  new  system,  of  which  the  president  and 
professors  could  know  nothing.  They  naturally  introduced 
the  system  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  and  under 
which  they  had  themselves  been  trained.  All  men  are 
more  or  less  the  creatures  of  routine,  and  evils  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with,  we  are  apt  to  regard  either  as  not  evils 
at  all,  or  as  inevitable,  and  to  which  we  must  reconcile  our- 
selves. The  Catholic  trained  under  the  existing  system, 
and  ignorant  of  any  other,  cannot  be  aware  of  its  deficien- 
cies. Our  colleges  had  need  to  learn  many  things  from  ex- 
perience, and  I  have  seen  in  them,  except,  perhaps,  in  here 
and  there  an  individual,  no  unwillingness  to  profit  by  expe- 
rience. Many  changes  have  already  been  introduced,  others 
are  contemplated,  and  in  due  time  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  asked,  no  doubt,  will  be  adopted,  if  the  public  opinion 
of  the  Catholic  body  can  be  broiiglit  to  sustain  them.  What 
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I  insist  on  is,  that  the  dofects  of  our  colleges  aa  tliey  are, 
be  they  greater  or  bo  they  less,  shall  not  be  ascribed  exclu- 
sively to  the  college  faculty  or  authoi'ities.  Parents  must 
co-o[)erate  with  the  college,  and  surttain  it  in  its  elTorth  at 
improvement.  Unhai)pily  too  many  of  our  Catholic 
parents  never  think  oi  any  thing  of  tlic  sort.  To  many  of 
them  a  college  is  a  college,  partaking  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  cburch  ;  and  the  best  thing  they  can  do  for  their  sons  is 
to  send  them  to  college,  though  it  be  only  for  a  year." 

"  Father  John  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  Cathobc  par- 
ents," said  Diefenbach  ;  "  the  majority  or  these  parents  are 
from  countries  where  Catholic  colleges  could  hardly  breathe, 
and  are  no  judges  of  what  they  should  be." 

"All  that  is  very  true,"  replied  Father  John,  "but  col- 
leges can  never  run  far  in  advance,  in  secular  knowledge 
and  training,  of  the  intelligence  and  habits  of  the  comnni- 
nity  for  which  they  educate.  It  is  little  a  college,  however 
organized,  can  do  with  a  mass  of  boys,  sons  of  ignorant, 
sometimes  vicious  parents,  who  are  acquainted  with  all  the 
vice  and  crime  of  our  large  cities,  and  nave  never  received 
any  proper  training  at  home.  With  such  boys  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  form  the  students  of  a  college  into  a  miniature 
republic,  and  leave  them  to  govern  themselves.  The  error 
of  F.  G.'s  articles,  if  error  they  have,  is  in  laying  the  faults 
they  point  out  too  exclusively  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
college  is  organized  and  conducted.  "With  such  a  Catholic 
public  as  we  have  had  in  this  country,  I  see  not  clearly  how 
we  could  have  had  colleges  much  diflerent  from  or  superior 
to  those  we  have." 

"F.  G.,"  said  Winslow,  "deserves  censure,  even  suppos- 
ing his  views  correct,  for  having  published  his  articles.  Our 
scliools  and  colleges  are  a  family  affair,  and  we  should  settle 
our  disputes  respecting  them  without  calling  in  the  public 
to  listen." 

"  I  think  not  so,"  replied  Father  John.  "  In  what  relates 
to  ecclesiastical  schook,  or  ecclesiastical  administration, 
whether  in  great  or  little  matters,  public  discussion  is  out 
of  place,  and  the  publicist  can  take  no  part  in  it.  But  1 
distinguish  between  colleges  for  seculars  and  the  church, 
and  between  the  authority  of  college  faculties  in  seculars, 
and  the  authority  of  bishops  and  pastors  in  spirituals.  I 
have  profound  reverence  for  the  general  of  my  order,  but 
I  distinguish  between  him  and  the  pope,  and  I  can  well 
believe  that,  residing  as  he  does  at  Rome,  with  no  personal 
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knowledge  of  this  country,  he  may  know  very  little  of 
what  sort  of  education  is  needed  here,  or  of  the  system  of 
college  government  and  discipline  best  fitted  to  train  our 
boys  to  live  and  take  their  part  in  our  society.  The  secu- 
lar education  of  seculars  is  a  secular  function,  whether  per- 
formed by  laymen  or  by  ecclesiastics.  In  all  secular  mat- 
ters, in  a  country  like  ours,  public  opinion  has  the  right  to 
interpose,  and  it  is  all-important  that  it  be  enlightened  and 
sound.  F.  G.  has  provoked  discussion  on  the  subject,  and 
in  so  doing  has  done  the  Catholic  public  good  service.  Dis- 
cussion will  tend  to  form  a  sound  public  opinion  in  the 
body  of  the  laity,  and  will  enlighten  the  colleges  them- 
selves as  to  what  is  demanded  of  them,  and  both  hasten  and 
facilitate  the  changes  they  must  see  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  just  expectations  of  the  Catholic  public.  The  hush-up 
policy  Mr.  Winslow  recommends,  comports  neither  with  our 
age  nor  our  country,  and  would  tend  to  retard  rather  than  to 
advance  the  interests  of  religion  among  us.  There  is  with 
non-Catholics  a  very  general  persuasion  that  we  are  not 
frank,  open,  candid,  honest — that  we  trim,  and  practise  con- 
cealment. We  must,  at  almost  any  risk,  labor  to  remove 
this  false  persuasion,  and  gain  public  confidence  in  our  hon- 
esty and  truthfulness.  We  have  to  look  out  for  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  in  our  own  country,  not  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  to  deal  with  sharp-witted,  yet  bold  and  manly  Yankees, 
not  with  French  and  Italian  infidels,  diplomatists,  statesmen, 
and  politicians.  Astuteness,  craft,  and  diplomacy  will  not 
serve  our  turn,  even  if  we  were  disposed  to  use  them.  Pub- 
licity is  the  order  of  the  day  in  this  country,  and  I  confess 
I  can  see  no  harm  in  publicly  discussing  what,  after  all,  is  a 
public  question,  and  must  be  solved  by  the  public.  We  live 
in  a  free  country,  not  under  a  despotism,  where  free  speech 
is  a  right,  not  where  the  press  is  gagged  and  a  mouchard 
is  at  our  elbow  to  listen  to  every  word  we  say,  and  report  it 
to  \\\ii  jprefet  de police^  or  the  minister  of  the  interior.  We 
speak  openly  and  above  board  what  we  think  and  what  we 
mean,  and  despise  Italian  astuteness  and  French  diplomacy, 
the  fniits  of  despotism  and  tyranny.  I  wish  Catholics  to 
have  a  sound  public  opinion  on  secular  education  for  secu- 
lars, and  to  understand  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
yield  unquestioning  submission  to  college  authorities,  because 
the  college  is  governed  and  conducted  by  spiritual  persons. 
Spiritual  persons  filling  secular  ofticcs  have  the  authority  of 
seculars  filling  the  same  ofiice,  neither  more  nor  less.     The 
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])Opo  J18  temporal  ])riii('(!  luiri  no  iiioiy;  authority  over  iiu;  than 
has  the  eniporor  of  Austria.  I  owe  him  olxMlicncci  only  as 
j)opo,  only  when  he  commands  mo  jis  tlio  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth.  My  pastor,  my  hislio]),  or  the  rector  of  a 
college,  has  no  authority  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  character 
to  exact  of  mo  what  I  am  not  bound  to  yield  even  to  tlie 
vicegerent  of  God,  and  visil)lo  head  of  my  clnirch.  Tho 
college  for  secuhirs,  I  maintain,  is  a  secular,  not  an  ecclesias- 
tical institution,  and  as  a  secular  institution  I  liave  a  perfect 
right  to  discuss  its  merits  and  demerits.  Yet  I  hold  myself 
bound  to  be  just  to  it,  and  to  treat  our  colleges  fairly,  and 
with  respect.  It  is  true,  their  results,  thus  far,  do  not  sat- 
isfy me,  but  I  believe  their  faculties  are  disposed  to  improve 
them,  and  will  improve  them  as  fast  as  they  are  able,  and  as 
fast  as  a  just  prudence  permits.  I  trust,  too,  that  I  may  say 
as  much  of  our  conventual  schools  for  young  ladies." 

Conversation  XI. 

"  Even  men  of  real  ability  and  finished  education," 
observed  Winslow,  "  are  not  always  logically  consistent.  It 
is,  in  fact,  seldom  that  you  find  a  man  who  will  carry  out 
his  principles  to  their  last  consequences,  or  who  will  abide 
by  the  same  principles  on  all  questions.  The  same  man  who 
complained  of  you  yesterday  for  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual  order,  complains  of  you  to-day  for  asserting  the 
authority  of  the  state  in  matters  purely  secular.  You  may 
find  any  number  of  men  who  accept  in  general  thesis  prin- 
ciples which  they  deny  the  moment  you  give  them  a  par- 
ticular application,  or  who  wdll  assert  in  the  particular  appli- 
cation a  principle  which  they  will  deny  in  general  thesis. 
There  are  very  respectable  men,  not  unfamiliar  with  theo- 
logical studies,  who,  when  you  are  speaking  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  church  and  state,  and  show  yourself  disposed  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  spiritual,  and  to  defend  the  preroga- 
tives of  Peter,  will  maintain  that  the  spiritual  and  secular 
are  two  mutually  independent  orders,  neither  having  any 
authority  over  the  other,  and  each  the  judge  of  its  own 
rights  and  powers,  but  who  will,  nevertheless,  accuse  you  of 
being  false  to  your  faith  and  duty,  if,  for  instance,  you 
maintain  that  what  is  purely  secular  in  the  education  of 
seculars,  is  the  business  of  secular  society.  So,  too,  men 
who  really  believe  in  God,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  call  him 
our  first  cause  and  our  final  cause,  will  shrink  with  a  sort  of 
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horror  from  tlie  word  tlieocracy,  wliich  really  designates 
only  tlie  government  of  God,  or  a  government  which  holds 
from  him,  makes  his  law  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
governs  under  and  in  accordance  with  it." 

"  Yet,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  theocracy,  if  understood  accord- 
ing to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  is  the  only  possible  legiti- 
mate government.  God  alone  hath  dominion,  and  his 
dominion  is  absolute  and  universal.  He  is  the  creator  of  all 
things;  all  existences  distinguishable  from  himself  are 
entirely  and  exclusively  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  there- 
fore, are  his,  and  he  is  their  proprietor  or  owner,  since  the 
thing  made  necessarily  belongs  to  the  maker.  Hence  the 
apostle  tells  us,  non  est  jpotestas  nisi  a  Deo^  which  is  both 
sound  philosophy  and  good  theology." 

"  Mr.  Diefenbach  founds,  I  perceive,"  said  De  Bonneville, 
"  God's  right  to  govern  on  his  ownership,  and  his  ownership 
on  the  fact  of  creation.  His  right  to  govern,  then,  rests  on 
his  creative  act,  not  on  his  own  eternal  being  and  intrinsic 
justice,  goodness,  love.  Does  not  this  place  his  dominion 
in  his  omnipotence,  and  consecrate  the  principle,  that  might 
makes  right  % " 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Diefenbach  ;  "  God  is  most  simple 
being  and  most  pure  act,  and  no  real  distinction  between 
his  being  and  his  attributes,  or  between  one  of  his  attributes 
and  another,  is  admissible.  In  him,  might  and  right,  power 
and  justice,  will  and  reason  are  identical,  and  creation  is  as 
much  the  act  of  his  intrinsic  justice,  goodness,  love,  as  of 
his  omnipotence." 

"  But,  suppose,  if  it  be  allowable,"  said  O'Connor, 
who,  on  Mr.  O'Flanagan's  return  to  Ireland,  had  been 
elected  to  his  place  in  Our  Club,  "  that  God  was  not  what 
he  is,  or  that  his  nature  were  the  reverse  of  what  we  know 
it  to  be,  would  he  then,  although  our  Creator,  have  the  right 
to  govern  us." 

^'  The  supposition  is  not  allowable,"  rejoined  Diefenbach, 
"  because  God  is  necessary  being,  and  therefore  necessarily 
what  he  is ;  and  also,  because  being  and  good,  in  the  real 
order,  are  identical.  Considered  in  themselves,  the  supreme 
good  and  the  supreme  being  are  indistinguishable,  and  are 
distinguishable  at  all  only  in  relation  to  our  faculties. 
Regarded  specially  as  the  object  of  the  intellect,  being  is 
called  tlie  true,  and  as  the  special  object  of  the  will,  it  is 
called  the  good,  but  the  true  and  the  good  are  one  in  being. 
All  good  is  in  being,  and  all  evil  in  non-being,  or  lack  of  being. 
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Even  Satnn,  in  so  far  as  Ik^  partakes  of  l)ein<^,  or  is  a  crea- 
ture of  God,  is  •^ood,  not  evil ;  tliat  is,  ho  is  physically  ^ood, 
and  oidy  morally  evil.  AVe  must  he  on  our  guard  against 
^lanieheism.  There  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  two  original 
and  eternal  principles  of  things,  one  good  and  on(i  evil. 
There  is,  and  can  he,  no  positive  principle  of  evil.  Kvery 
principle  must  be  real ;  if  real,  being  ;  if  being,  good,  and 
good  cannot  ho  the  ])rinciple  of  evil.  If  the  ])rinciple  bo 
not  being,  it  is  merely  an  abstraction,  and  abstractions  are 
nullities.  God  being  su[)reme  and  perfect  being,  being  in 
its  plenitude,  is  necessaril}^  the  suj)reme  and  perfect  good, 
the  good  itself,  and  in  itself.  Only  being  can  create,  for 
what  is  not,  cannot  act." 

"  The  transceudentalists,  even  the  Hegelians,  who  assert 
the  identity  of  being  and  not-being, — das  ISem  und  das 
JVic/Usem,  —  will  hardly  concede  that,"  interrupted 
O'Connor,  "  for  they  tell  us  that  Icing  is  in  doing,  and  that 
by  doing  we  may  enlarge  and  till  up  our  being.  On  this 
assumption  is  founded  the  modern  doctrine  of  progress, 
which  teaches  that  man  may  attain  to  the  infinite,  realize 
intinite  possibilities,  and  make  himself  God." 

"  Speculations  of  that  sort,"  said  Winslow,  "  were  not 
uncommon  a  few  years  since  in  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  the  three  leading  speculative  nations  of  the 
modern  world,  but  they  are  out  of  fashion  now,  and  seldom 
gain  admittance  into  good  society.  What  is  not,  cannot  act^ 
and  nothing  cannot  make  itself  something.  We  act,  because 
through  the  creative  act  of  God,  we  partake  of  being,  and 
the  limit  of  our  participation  in  being  is  the  limit  of  our 
activity.  Only  infinite  being  can  have  infinite  activity,  or 
create  from  notliing.  The  Creator,  then,  is  and  cannot  but 
be  good." 

"  If  being  and  good  are  identical,  and  there  is  no  origi- 
nal principle  of  evil,"  asked  De  Bonneville,  "how  can  wp 
assert  that  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  virtue  and  vice,  is  eternal,  and 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things?" 

'*  Evil,  wrong,  injustice,  vice,"  answered  Winslow,  "  are 
not  things.  They  have  no  physical  existence,  and  therefore 
require  no  original  or  eternal  principle.  They  ai*e  predica- 
te only  of  creatures,  and  the  distinction  between  them  and 
good  is  not  a  distinction  between  two  principles,  but  a  dis- 
tinction between  being  and  no-being,  between  principle  and 
its   denial,   between    the   presence    of    principle    and    its. 
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absence.  It  is  called  eternal,  because  the  being  or  princf- 
ple  they  deny,  or  of  which  tliey  are  the  absence  or  privation, 
is  eternal." 

"  There  is  and  can  be,"  added  Diefenbach,  "  no  positive 
evil.  Evil  has  and  can  have  no  physical  existence.  If  we 
suppose  it  to  exist  physically,  we  must  suppose  that  it  exists 
either  as  created  existence,  or  as  uncreated  being.  We  can 
suppose  neither.  If  uncreated  being  it  is  real,  necessary, 
self -existing  being,  therefore  not  evil  but  good.  If  created, 
then  being  must  have  created  it ;  but  all  being  is  good,  and 
good  cannot  create  evil.  The  only  possible  evil  is  moral 
evil,  and  that  is  not  a  positive  existence,  but  simply  a  mis- 
use or  abuse  of  his  faculties  by  a  created  moral  agent." 

"  We  are  led  into  difficulties  on  this  subject,"  said  Father 
John,  "  by  our  want  of  a  philosophy  that  accords  with  our 
theology  or  the  truth  of  things.  The  popular  philosophy  is 
a  miserable  sensism,  which  either  denies  the  intelligible,  or 
confounds  it  with  the  sensible,  and  identifies  good  with  sen- 
sible pleasure,  and  evil  with  sensible  pain.  Whether  the 
pleasure  be  or  be  not  the  effect  of  good,  whether  the  pain  be 
or  be  not  the  effect  of  evil,  it  is  certain,  the  pleasure  is  not 
the  good,  and  the  pain  is  not  the  evil  itself.  The  only  pos- 
sible evil  is  sin,  and  sin  is  not  a  creature,  but  simply  a  delib- 
erate transgression  of  the  law  of  God,  or  deviation  from  the 
line  of  rectitude  by  a  free  moral  agent." 

'*  To  ask  if  God  be  good,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  after  hav- 
ing conceded  that  he  exists,  is  absurd,  not  only  because  no 
■distinction  between  good  and  being  is  possible,  but  also 
because  we  have  no  criterion,  standard,  or  measure  of  good, 
•except  God  himself.  To  ask  if  God  be  good,  is  simply  to 
ask  if  God  be  God,  or  if  he  is  what  he  is.  When  we  say 
of  any  particular  thing,  it  is  good,  we  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment, and  every  judgment  is  by  virtue  of  some  rule  or 
standard  of  judgment." 

"  That  rule  or  standard,"  replied  De  Bonneville,  "  is  our 
intelligence,  or  our  reason." 

"Yet  reason,"  rejoined  Diefenbach,  "must  itself  have 
some  principle  of  moral  judgment,  or  no  moral  judgment 
is  possible." 

"  That  principle,"  interposed  O'Connor,  "  is  the  idea  of 
good,  of  the  good  itself,  a  constituent  element  of  reason, 
and  one  of  our  absolute  and  necessary  ideas.  Wliat  con- 
forms to  tliat  idea  we  judge  to  be  good,  and  what  repugns 
it,  we  judge  to  be  evil,  bad,  or  not  good." 
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"But  lliat  idea  of  good,  or  of  tlie  good  itself,  wliat  is 
tliiit  r'  ubkod  Diefonbacli. 

"  The  ([uestion  so(Mn8  to  mo  quite  nnnocoRsary,"  aiifiworcd 
Do  Liounevillo.  "  Wo  cauiiot  i;<)  back  of  our  ideas,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  to  show  that  they  are  inherent  in  reason 
as  its  constituent  elements.  We  all  know  that  we  h^ve 
the  idea  of  G;ood.  and  what  conforms  to  it  we  jud^^e  to  bo 
good,  and  w'liat  conforms  not  to  it  we  judge  to  be  evil." 

"Nevertheless,"  insisted  Winslow,  "the  validity  of  the 
judgment  depends  on  the  validity  of  the  idea.  If  the  idea 
be  invalid,  tlie  judgment  is  worthless.  We  must,  then, 
determine  the  validity  of  the  idea,  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  our  moral  judgments,  or  have  no  scientific 
basis  either  for  our  morals  or  our  politics.  We  must  under- 
stand by  idea  of  good,  the  good  itself,  an  objective  repre- 
sentative of  good  to  the  ramd,  distinguishable  from  good 
as  the  representative  from  the  represented  ;  or  in  fine,  the 
simple  mental  perception  or  subjective  judgment  itself. 
If  we  say  the  last,  we  take  ourselves  as  the  standard,  and 
good  and  evil  will  be  simply  what  each  one  judges  them 
to  be.  If  we  take  the  second  sense,  and  understand  by 
idea,  with  the  peripatetics,  not  the  objective  reality  itself, 
but  a  certain  intelligible  species  or  immaterial  copy,  image, 
or  representation  of  it,  we  must  determine,  whether  the 
idea  really  represents  any  thing  existing  a  parte  rei,  and  if 
it  does,  whether  it  represents  it  truly  and  adequately,  two 
things  which  the  interminable  disputes  of  philosophers  on 
the  point  prove  to  be  forever  beyond  the  power  of  reason. 
Notliing  remains  for  us,  but  to  understand  by  the  idea  of 
good,  the  good  itself  as  intuitively  present  by  its  own  affir- 
mation of  itself  in  reason,  as  the  very  principle  of  our  moral 
life.  That  is,  we  must  understand  that  the  ideal  is  the  real, 
as  Plato  long  ago  taught." 

"  M.  Cousin,  whose  view  Mr.  O'Connor  seems  to  favor," 
said  Diefenbach,  "  makes  our  absolute  and  necessary  ideas, 
— the  idea  of  the  true,  the  idea  of  the  good,  and  the  idea  of 
the  fair, — inherent  in  what  he  calls  the  impersonal  reason, 
or  reason  operating  independently  of  our  personality  or 
will ;  but  unhappily,  on  the  one  hand,  he  makes  this  same 
impersonal  reason,  substantially  our  faculty  of  intelligence, 
which  has  a  pantheistic  tendency,  and  on  the  other  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  God  or  real  and  necessary  being,  which 
tends  to  nihilism.  He  is  very  obscure  on  this  impersonal 
reason,  and  I  am  not  able  to  determine  always  his  precise 
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meaning.  Keason  operating  spontaneously  he  calls  divine ; 
operating  reflectively  he  calls  it  human.  Yet  whether 
operating  spontaneously  or  reflectively,  it  is  one  and  the 
same  reason.  1*5  it  the  reason  of  God  or  the  reason  of  man? 
Is  the  reason  of  both  one  and  the  same  being  ?  The  latter 
would  seem  to  be  his  doctrine.  He  asserts,  and  it  is  a 
great  point,  reason  as  objective,  but  he  distinguishes  even 
tliis  objective  reason  from  the  divine  being,  and  makes  it 
representative  of  reality,  rather  than  the  reality  itself.  He 
calls  reason  operating  spontaneously  divine,  the  Aoyo^,  the 
"Word  of  God,  and  yet  shrinks  from  calling  it  God,  as  does 
Rosmini  from  so  calling  the  idea  of  being  into  which  he 
resolves  all  our  necessary  and  absolute  ideas.  But  abso- 
lute and  necessary  ideas,  if  not  God,  if  not  real  and  neces- 
sary being,  are  mere  abstractions,  and  therefore  nothing ; 
for  the  necessary  is  not  and  cannot  be  creature,  since  crea- 
ture is  always  contingent.  If  real  and  necessary,  they  must 
be  being,  and  therefore  God  himself,  the  only  being.  The 
Aoyo^,  the  "Word,  Yerbum  Dei,  is  a  distinction  in  God,  not 
from,  God,  for  the  "Word  is  God.  Reason  then,  when  dis- 
tinguished from  our  faculty  of  intelligence,  which  depends- 
on  it,  is  not  something  between  necessary  being  and  contin- 
gent existence,  but  is  real  and  necessary  being,  or  God  him- 
self, as  Fenelon  maintains,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  good 
must  be  the  good  itself." 

"  The  ideal,"  interposed  Father  John,  "is  the  intelligible^ 
and  the  intelligible  is  God  himself  affirming  himself,  and  in 
the  act  of  affirming  himself  creating  and  illumining  our 
intelligence  ;  and  he  is  at  once  the  Creator,  the  immediate 
object,  and  the  light  of  our  reason.  The  idea  of  good, 
which  is  the  principle  of  our  moral  judgments,  is  God 
affirming  himself  to  us  as  the  good  itself.  God,  then,  is 
himself  the  principle,  the  rule,  standard,  or  measure  of  our 
moral  judgment.  When  we  judge  this  or  that  particular 
thing  is  or  is  not  good,  he  is  the  term  of  comparison.  We 
may  properly  judge  whether  this  or  that  conception  of  God 
be  true  or  false  in  the  same  way,  but  to  ask  whether  God 
himself  be  good  or  not  is  absurd ;  for  we  can,  in  order  to 
answer  tlie  question,  compare  him  only  with  himself." 

"We  have  not,"  added  Diefenbach,  "two  distinct  ideas, 
one  of  God,  and  another  of  good,  between  which  we  can 
institute  a  comparison,  or  which  we  can  judge  the  one  by 
the  other.  The  two  ideas  in  the  real  order  are  one  and  the 
same.     God  as  being  is  identically  God  as  good,  for  in  God 
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th(jro  is  no  (listiiictlon  Ix'twocii  usscik^c  jukI  l)eiii;^,  iiiul  nono 
hotwocMi  being  and  attrihnte,  or  between  one  sitti-ibiitc  and 
anotber." 

"  Tberef(>re,"  said  W'inslow,  "  notbinj^  is  gained  by  tbe 
attempt  to  found  tbe  sovereignty  oi  Ciod  on  bis  intrinsic 
jnstice,  gooibiess,  love,  distinguisbed  from  his  omnipotciree, 
or  creative  power.  (lotxbiess,  justieo,  love,  so  distinguisbed, 
give  tbe  law  aeeording  to  wbieb  tbe  sovereign  power  mnst 
be  exercised,  if  you  will,  but  tbey  do  not  give  domini(jn 
itself,  li,  per  ■imjws^'ilbile^  some  other  power  bad  created 
us,  we  migbt  still  love  and  revere  God,  for  what  be  is  in 
and  of  himself,  but  be  would  have  no  right  to  command  us 
as  a  sovereign,  for  in  that  case  we  should  not  be  his  crea- 
tures, but  another's." 

"  If  then,  the  devil  had  created  us,  we  should  have  been 
bound  to  obey  tbe  devil,"  concluded  De  Bonneville. 

"  Give  the  devil  his  due,  is  a  maxim  one  often  hears 
repeated,"  replied  Father  John.  "  If  the  devil  were  an 
independent  being  and  were  really  our  creator,  we  should, 
be  bis,  and  bound  to  obey  his  commands.  But  the  sup- 
position is  absurd.  Tbe  devil  could  create  us  only  on  the 
supposition  that  he  is  not  himself  created,  that  he  is  real 
and  necessary  being;  and  if  real  and  necessary  being,  he 
cannot  be  evil  but  must  be  good,  and  hence  not  the  devil 
but  God.  The  devil  is  a  creature,  the  creature  of  God,  and 
therefore,  like  any  other  creature,  belongs  to  God  in  all  he 
is,  and  in  all  he  can  do.  Whatever  the  power  he  may  have 
he  has  received  it  from  God,  and  owes  it  to  him.  God 
owns  him,  owns  his  power,  and  therefore  all  that  by  that 
power  can  be  brought  forth,  as  he  who  owns  the  parents 
owns  the  offspring,  as  we  believe  is  asserted  by  the  laws  of 
every  civilized  state." 

''  M.  de  Bonneville,"  said  Winslow,  "  is  a  French  roval- 
ist,  in  exile  for  his  loyalty,  and  he,  I  presume,  holds  that  he 
is  bound  to  obey  his  legitimate  prince,  precisely  because  it 
is  his  prince  who  commands.  The  same  command,  how- 
ever just  and  good,  issued  by  another,  would  not  be  a  com- 
mand for  him.  How  then  is  it  that  he  fails  to  perceive 
that  the  obligation  to  obey  God  does  not  depend  on  what  is 
commanded,  but  on  the  fact  that  he  ^vho  commands  it  is  his 
sovereign.  It  is  not  precisely  because  what  is  commanded 
is  just  and  good  that  God's  commands  are  obligatory,  but 
because  they  are  the  commands  of  him  who  has  the  right 
to  command." 
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'•  God's  commands  bind  our  consciences  because  they  are 
just  and  good,"  said  O'Connor. 

^'  Rather,"  replied  Winslow,  "  they  are  just  and  good 
because  they  are  his  commands.  I  love  the  law  of  God,  I 
delight  in  it,  because  it  is  just  and  good ;  I  obey  it  because 
it  is  the  command  of  my  sovereign." 

''The  dispute  arises,"  said  Diefenbach,  "from  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  real  sovereign  and  his  deputy  or 
representative,  between  him  who  is  sovereign  in  his  own 
right,  and  him  who  is  sovereign  only  by  commission.  God 
is  sovereign  in  his  own  right,  and  we  owe  him  unconditional 
obedience  ;  we  can  make  no  inquiry  into  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  his  commands,  before  obeying  ;  we  can  only  inquire 
what  is  commanded,  and  wliether  it  is  really  He  who  com- 
mands. The  real  sovereign  is  not  and  never  can  be  a  tyrant, 
for  tyrant^  by  the  very  force  of  the  word,  means  a  usurper, 
one  who  commands  without  the  right  to  command.  Every 
tyrannical  act  is  a  usurpation  of  power,  and  an  unjust  com- 
mand is  tyrannical,  because  no  one  has  legitimate  authority 
to  command  injustice.  Human  sovereigns,  even  the  most 
legitimate,  are  only  delegated  sovereigns,  and  possess  no 
sovereignty  in  their  own  right.  Into  their  orders  w^e  may 
inquire,  for  they  have  no  authority  beyond  their  commission, 
and  that  commission  never  authorizes  them  to  command 
w^hat  is  intrinsically  unjust.  But  when  we  know  the  com- 
mand is  from  God,  to  inquire  if  it  be  just  or  not,  is  not 
only  irreverent,  but  absurd,  for  it  is  simpl}^  asking  if  the 
command  of  God  be  the  command  of  God." 

"  But  that,  though  it  may  give  us  rights  in  face  of  the 
delegate  or  human  representative  of  power,  gives  us  none 
before  God,"  said  O'Connor.  "The  law  of  justice  is  uni- 
versal, and  God  himself  is  no  more  exempt  from  it  than 
the  meanest  of  his  creatures.  He  has  no  more  right  to  do 
injustice  than  I  have ;  I  have  then  before  him  the  right  of 
justice." 

"The  law  of  justice,"  said  Diefenbach,  "is  universal, 
not  because  it  is  distinct  from  God,  above  him,  or  anterior 
to  him,  but  because  it  is  God  himself.  He  is  bound  by  it 
only  in  the  sense  that  he  is  bound  by  his  own  being,  or  the 
perfection  of  his  own  nature.  He  can  apply  the  law  to  his 
creatures,  or  create  existences  that  shall  come  under  it,  but 
he  cannot  alter  it,  because  he  cannot  alter  or  annihilate  him- 
self, or  his  own  real  and  necessary  being.  God  is,  and 
is  necessarily  what  he  is.     He  only  is,  and  whatever  is  dis- 
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tiiiti^uishablo  from  liini  is  not  boin^,  but  existence,  created 
by  liim,  iinc!  liaviiiu;  its  Ikmiij^  in  liis  bcin^^,  'for  in  hiin  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  bein;^.'  Abstractiuns  are  nul- 
lities, and  an  abstract  law  is  simply  no  law  at  all.  Tlie 
law  of  justice  must  be  real,  then  beinn^,  and  if  bein^^,  Ood. 
lltMice  St.  Aui;-ustin(^  ideTitifles  it  with  the  eternal  reason  or 
will  of  God.  Tlie  nature  of  things,  the  contrary  of  whicb 
cannot  be  done,  is  not  somethin<j;  distinct  from  God,  and 
subjecting  him,  but  is  precisely  his  own  eternal  and  immu- 
table nature.  The  nature  of  things  is  what  it  is,  because  he 
is  what  he  is,  and  cannot  make  himself  other  than  he  is. 
To  say  such  or  such  a  thing  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  simply  to  say  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  God,  and  what  he,  from  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  can- 
not do.  God  cannot  be  subject  to  any  law  but  that  of  his 
own  being.  He  cannot  be  placed  under  obligation;  w^e 
then  can  have  no  rights  before  him,  and  no  rights  at  all  ex- 
cept from  him,  and  under  him,  for  rights  on  the  one  side 
are  obligations  on  the  other." 

But  by  placing  the  law  in  the  very  being  of  God,"  said 
De  Bonneville,  ''in  his  eternal  and  immutable  being,  Mr. 
Diefenbach  returns  to  my  doctrine,  which  he  denied,  that 
the  right  of  God  to  command  is  in  his  essence,  and  not  in 
his  creative  act." 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  Father  John,  '•  for  the  creative 
act  is  a  free,  voluntary  act  of  God,  and  not  a  necessity  of 
his  being.  That  he  should  have  dominion  over  his  creatures 
in  case  he  creates,  is  the  law  of  his  own  being ;  but  that  he 
has  dominion  over  me^  rests  on  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
me,  and  I  am  his  ;  by  virtue  the  principle,  the  thing  made 
belongs  to  the  maker.  That  the  thing  made  belongs  to  the 
maker,  is  implied  in  being ;  but  that  God  has  made  me, 
and  I  therefore  belong  to  him,  depends  on  his  act,  because 
that  act  is  on  his  part  a  free  act.  If  you  ask  why  has  God 
dominion  over  me,  I  answer,  because  he  has  made  me,  and 
the  thing  made  belongs  to  the  maker.  If  you  ask  why  the 
thing  made  belongs  to  the  maker,  I  answer,  because  the 
thing  made  is  the  maker,  mediante  the  act  of  making.  God 
is  eternal  being,  self-existent,  independent,  and  therefore 
belongs  only  to  himself.  His  acts  are  his  acts,  proceed 
from  his  being,  are  vitally  joined  to  it,  and  subsist  only  in 
it.  The  creature  subsists  in  the  creative  act  alone,  and  by 
it  is  vitally  joined,  as  the  act  itself,  to  the  creator,  and  there- 
fore pertains  to  his  being  as  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  is 
nothing  save  in  the  cause.  " 
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"  All  existences,"  added  Diefenbach,  "  proceed  from  God, 
and  have  their  being  in  his  being, — the  truth  pantheism  sees 
and  asserts.  The  only  being  they  have  is  his  being,  and 
they  are  only  in  him.  He  then  is  their  being.  But  not 
immediately,  for  that  is  the  error  of  pantheism.  Then 
mediately,  and  then  they  have  their  being  in  his  being, 
mediante  his  creative  act,  which  not  only  produces  them 
from  nothing,  but  sustains  or  keeps  them  existences.  God 
is  universally,  efficaciously,  creatively  present,  creating  them 
every  instant  from  nothing,  the  truth  deism  denies.  There 
is  nothing  between  the  eternal  being  of  God  and  existences 
but  his  creative  act,  and  nothing  but  his  creative  act  be- 
tween them  and  nothing,  and  hence  they  are  really  his 
being,  mediante  his  creative  act,  and  through  that  act  vitally 
joined  to  it." 

"  But  to  avoid  another  error  of  pantheism,"  said  Wins- 
low,  "  we  must  understand  that  the  creative  act  which  cre- 
ates existences  and  unites  them  to  God  as  his  acts,  creates 
tliem  not  as  modes  or  affections  of  his  being,  but  as  activi- 
ties or  second  causes,  able  in  the  order  of  second  causes  to 
imitate  or  copy  his  creative  act.  He  is  immanent  or  pres- 
ent in  his  act,  but  as  first  cause,  creating  second  causes.  So 
great  is  his  creative  energy  that  it  makes  its  effects,  them- 
selves, a  sort  of  creators  in  their  own  order,  in  relation  to 
their  own  effects  or  phenomena." 

"  Hence,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  the  ground  of  moral  and 
political  obligation.  The  creatures  of  God  are  created  ac- 
tivities, and  man  and  those  above  him  are  created  free  ac- 
tivities, free  agents,  and  capable,  though  in  a  feeble  sense, 
of  imitating  his  free  activity  as  first  cause.  But  as  they  are 
made  such  only  by  his  creative  act,  they  owe  even  this  free 
activity  to  him,  and  are  bound  to  render  it  to  him  freely 
and  voluntarily.  As  he  owns  our  voluntary  activity,  he  has 
tlie  right  to  its  product.  Through  his  creative  act  he  be- 
comes the  law  to  us,  our  sovereign,  and  we  his  subjects. 
As  our  law  he  is  our  final  cause,  as  by  his  creative  act  he  is 
our  first  cause.  As  we  proceed  from  him  by  his  free,  vol- 
untary act  as  first  cause,  so  we  must  return  to  him  as  our 
final  cause  by  our  own  free,  voluntary  act,  or  obedience. 
He  is  our  first  and  our  final  cause,  our  first  beginning  and 
last  end.  Hence  we  have  and  can  have  no  rights  before 
him;  rights,  I  mean,  wJiich  we  can  plead  against  him;  we 
have  before  him  only  dnties,  and  what  we  call  our  rights 
1)0 fore  him  are  only  the  excess  of  his  goodness,  the  rewards 
he  freely  offers  us." 
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"The  only  rii^ht  man  liaH  In^toro  God,"  aiiu]  Father  John, 
*' or  can  pretend  to  have,  ib,  that  since  he  has  willed  U8  to 
1)0  free  agents,  lie  ninst  Iiave  us  free  agents  as  long  as  he 
willrt  us  to  exist,  and  govern  us  accordingly.  13ut  this,  in 
reality,  is  his  right,  not  ours  ;  for  it  is  simply  the  right  in 
him  to  be  what  he  is,  and  not  to  contradict  his  own  essen- 
tial nature.  Being  created  activities,  free  moral  agents,  we 
have  rights  in  regard  to  one  another,  but  only  duties  before 
God." 

"  As  wo  are  bound  to  obey  God  because  he  is  the  law  or 
our  final  cause,"  said  Winslow,  "and  as  he  is  our  final  cause 
only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  our  first  cause  or  crea- 
tor, his  dominion  is,  and  must  be,  founded  on  his  creative 
act,  and  we  are  his,  and  bound  to  serve  him,  because  he  is 
our  creator,  and  therefore  our  final  cause.  His  right  to 
govern  us,  is  in  the  fact  that  he  has  created  us,  and  owns  us. 
In  obe3'ing  him,  we  are  giving  liim  only  what  we  owe  him, 
only  discharging  the  debt  strictly  his  due." 

"  In  this  we  see,"  said  Father  John,  '*  that  both  atheism 
and  pantheism  deny  all  moral  conceptions,  for  denying  the 
creator  they  can  assert  no  sovereign,  and,  unable  to  assert  a 
sovereign,  they  can  assert  no  law,  no  justice,  therefore  no 
rights  on  the  one  hand,  or  duties  on  the  other.  AVe  see, 
also,  here,  the  real  atheism  of  those — and  they  are  many — 
who  scorn  to  serve  God  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  because 
commanded,  but  profess  to  be  willing  to  serve  him  from 
love.  They  deny  that  they  owe  a  debt  to  God,  which  they 
are  bound  in  strict  justice  to  pay  him,  but  are  willing  to 
make  him,  from  their  boundless  generosity,  a  donation  to 
the  same  or  even  a  greater  amount.  This  sort  of  love,  so 
attractive  to  our  superficial,  immoral,  unbelieving,  senti- 
mental age,  is  no  service  of  God  at  all,  because  it  contains 
no  act  of  obedience,  no  recognition  of  the  divine  dominion 
or  sovereignty,  of  his  right  to  us  and  to  all  we  can  do.  In 
it  there  is  no  acknowledgment  of  his  proprietorship,  and  it 
implies  no  act  of  submission  to  him  as  the  law  or  final  cause 
of  the  will.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  heart  capable  of  feel- 
ing indeed,  but  too  proud  to  acknowledge  its  dependence, 
too  proud  to  own  a  superior — a  master — even  though  that 
master  is  its  maker.  Certainly,  we  are  commanded  to  love 
God  with  all  our  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength,  but 
not  with  a  sentimental  love  that  excludes,  but  with  the 
rational  love  that  includes,  the  sense  of  justice,  of  stern 
duty.     We   love    and  adore    God  for  what   he  is  in  him- 
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self  ;  we  give  liiiii  thanks  for  what  he  lias  done  for  us,  both 
in  creation  and  redemption ;  we  hope  in  him  and  confide  in 
his  promises,  as  our  supreme  good,  but  we  obey  him  because 
he  is  our  sovereign  lord  and  master.  Not  to  obey  him  be- 
cause he  is  our  sovereign  lord,  and  we  are  his  by  his  right 
of  property,  is  not  to  obey  him  at  all,  and  we  only  fol- 
low our  own  sentiments  and  impulses,  and  obey  ourselves. 
It  is  to  deny  his  relation  to  us  as  our  beginning  and  end, 
and  to  set  ourselves  up  in  his  place.  The  morality,  based 
on  sentiment,  impulse,  or  interest,  is  no  real  morality  at 
all,  and  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  self-love,  or  the  ado- 
ration of  self.  We  are  moral,  only  in  so  far  as  we  act  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  our  sovereign,  and  in  acting,  ac- 
knowledge his  right  or  authority  to  do  with  us  as  he 
pleases — to  command  us  what  he  chooses." 

"  Hence,"  said  Winslow,  "  they  who  do  even  the  things 
commanded  by  the  law,  if  they  do  them  not  because  the 
law  ordains  them,  fail  to  honor  the  lawgiver.  In  order  to 
give  God  his  due,  we  must  keep  the  commandments  be- 
cause they  are  his  commandments,  so  that  in  the  act  of 
keeping  them,  there  shall  be  an  acknow^ledgment  of  his 
dominion,  and  of  our  subjection  to  him.  We  niust  in  it 
perform  an  act  of  real,  downright  submission,  and  make  a 
full  and  unreserved  confession  of  the  truth  that  we  are  his, 
and  not  our  ow^n.  It  is  this,  not  the  thing  commanded, 
that  makes  obedience  so  humiliating  or  so  distasteful  to  our 
pride.  It  is  far  pleasanter  to  be  generous  than  it  is  to  be 
just,  and  sacrifice  is  less  humiliating  than  obedience.  In 
obedience,  we  deny  ourselves.  In  generosity,  in  sacrifice, 
except  sacrifices  made  for  the  sake  of  God,  we  assert  our- 
selves. We  may  be  generous  from  pride,  we  can  be  obe- 
dient only  from  humility.  The  English  and  Americans, 
the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  family,  are  generous,  and  are  in- 
ferior to  no  people  on  earth,  in  nobility  of  sentiment,  and 
manliness  of  character ;  but  they  are  deficient  in  humility, 
lack  that  true  loyalty  of  heart  which  loves  and  obeys  the 
law  because  it  is  the  law.  They  will  submit  to  no  author- 
ity, because  it  is  authority.  They  are  proud,  and  claim  to 
l)e  their  own  lords  and  masters.  They  can  brook  no  supe- 
rior, and  what  they  do  they  will  do  because  it  is  their  pleas- 
ure, because  it  comports  w^ith  their  own  self-respect  and  per- 
sonal dignity." 

"  Mr.  AVinslow  is  too  sweeping  in  his  expressions,"  said 
Father  John.     "  Those  traits  of  character,  when  confined  to 
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our  purely  lunnan  roliitious,  thu  I'datioiis  of  ni;ui  with  man, 
and  of  man  with  society,  arc  not  unrcasonuble,  and  up  to  a 
certain  point,  are  even  commcnchihle.  They  «^ive  to  the  in- 
dividual a  personal  dii^nity  and  manly  bearin<^;  they  found 
free  governments,  favor  repul)li(tan  institutions,  and  pro- 
vide safeguards  for  individual  freed(»m  and  indepeiKh^nee. 
They  cease  to  bo  commendable,  and  become  sinful  oidy 
when  transferred  to  the  relations  of  man  with  his  maker. 
As  God's  dominion  is  founded  on  his  creative  act,  through 
which,  if  w^e  may  so  speak,  he  becomes  our  final  cause,  as  he 
is  in  his  eternal  essence  his  own  final  cause  in  creating,  he 
is  the  end  or  supreme  law  of  all  our  free,  voluntary  activ- 
ity. As  his  dominion  is  universal  and  absolute,  since  he 
is  sole  first  cause  as  sole  final  cause,  it  excludes  all  other 
dominion  and  denies  all  dominion  of  man  over  man,  and 
of  society  in  its  own  right  over  individuals.  No  creature 
has  an  inherent  right  over  another.  What  we  call  the 
rights  of  man  and  of  society  are  really  the  rights  of 
God.'  I  have  no  rights  before  him,  and  owe  him  the 
most  absolute  and  unreserved  submission,  but  as  the  neces- 
sary converse  of  this  I  do  and  can  owe  submission  to  no  one 
else.  Before  him  I  can  make  no  assertion  of  self,  for  I 
have  no  self  independent  of  him,  but  before  others,  before 
all  creatures,  I  have  the  perfect  right  of  self-assertion.  Xo 
creature  can  bind  me  by  his  own  authority,  and  the  debt  I 
must  pay  to  my  neighbor,  I  owe  not  to  him,  but  to  God, 
and  I  must  pay  it  to  him  only  because  such  is  the  will  of 
God,  my  sovereign.  The  obedience,  the  submission  is  in 
all  cases  due  to  God  alone,  and  where  his  law  does  not  exact 
it,  I  owe  no  obedience  at  all.  Theocracy,  then,  frees  us  from 
all  authority  but  that  of  God,  and  while  it  exacts  entire  sub- 
mission of  man  to  his  maker,  it  asserts  his  entire  freedom 
and  independence  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men, 
both  individually  and  socially.  ISTo  individual,  no  king,  no 
emperor,  no  aristocracy,  no  democracy  has  any  power  to 
bind  me,  save  as  the  delegate,  vicar,  or  representative  of 
God,  appointed  and  commissioned  by  him,  and  even  then, 
only  within  the  terms  of  the  commission.  Theocracy  is, 
therefore,  the  basis  and  the  only  basis  of  all  true  or  desirable 
liberty." 
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Conversation  XII. 

"  If  tlie  dominion  belongs  to  God,  and  his  dominion  is 
absolute,  universal,  and  exclusive,"  remarked  O'Connor, 
"every  government  except  his  is  a  usurpation,  and  founded 
in  robberj  and  violence.  Theocratic  government,  then, 
must  be  the  only  rightful,  legitimate,  or  just  government. 
But  how  can  we  assert  this  without  denying  the  great  polit- 
ical doctrine  of  the  modern  world,  namely,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  and  therefore  the  legitimacy  of  the 
2:)olitical  institutions  of  this  country,  which  are  professedly 
founded  on  that  doctrine.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
as  explained  by  the  most  accredited  organs  of  the  Democratic 
party,  asserts  that  the  people  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  in 
tlieir  own  native  might  and  right  the  sovereign.  So  wrote 
Mr.  O'Sullivan  some  years  since  in  the  Democratic  Review^ 
and  this  appears  to  be  alike  the  doctrine  of  the  American 
Democrats  and  of  the  European  Liberals.  Mazzini  and  his 
followers  speak  of  the  people  not  only  as  people-king  or 
king-people,  as  Virgil  called  the  Komans,  but  also  as  people- 
god,  and  go  so  far  as  to  claim  for  them  the  absolute  and  ex- 
clusive authority  even  in  matters  of  religion, — dogma,  disci- 
pline, and  worship.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  this  doctrine 
is  compatible  with  theocracy,  or  the  absolute  dominion  of 
God,  founded  on  his  creative  act  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Winslow,  "  and  therefore  I  re- 
gard democracy  as  only  another  name  for  pantheism  or 
atheism  ;  '  an  illuminated  hell,'  as  Fisher  Ames  called  it." 

"  It  certainly,  wherever  it  has  had  sway,  has  justified  the 
strong  expression  of  that  most  eloquent  and  enlightened  of 
American  orators,"  said  De  Bonneville.  "  Its  very  essence 
is  to  make  war  on  the  throne  and  the  altar.  I  cordially  en- 
dorse all  that  can  be  said  against  democracy,  and  am  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  assert  that  blasphemy,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people." 

"  The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  tJie  seiise  alleged^^ 
remarked  Diefenbach,  no  Christian,  and  indeed  no  pliiloso- 
pher,  till  his  brain  is  addled,  can  assert.  It  is  atheism  and 
l)lasphemy.  But  God,  having  created  man  with  an  active 
nature,  as  a  cause  in  the  order  of  second  causes,  can  dele- 
gate to  him  autliority,  and  can,  if  he  chooses,  delegate  the 
political  power  to  the  people  collectively  as  well  as  to  the 
king  or  the  nobility,  and  if  you  only  understand  that  the 
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p.M»|)l(»  hold  their  power  as  ii  trust  from  God,  there  in  no 
more  hhisj)lieinv  or  atlieism  in  eidling  the  people  thuii  in 
calliiii]:  tlie  kiiiij^  or  iiohility  sovereign." 

"  1  am,"  said  Fatlier  John,  "no  democrat  in  the  popuhir 
sense  of  the  word,  hut  I  see  no  inconipatihility  hetween 
theocracy  and  the  real  principles  or  constitution  of  the 
American  state.  The  assertion  of  theocracy  does  not  ex- 
clude human  governments,  in  the  sense  of  delegated  or  di- 
vinely commissioned  governments,  any  more  than  the  power 
given  to  an  agent  denies  or  excludes  the  power  of  the  prin- 
cipal. The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  when  asserted  against 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  is  atheism,  pantheism,  blasphemy  ; 
but  when  asserted  only  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  king 
or  the  nobility,  as  it  was  by  those  who  first  asserted  it,  and 
also  by  the  fathers  of  the  American  republic,  it  is  nothing 
that  may  not  be  rightfully  asserted  and  defended.  It  then 
means  simply  that  the  political  power  delegated  by  the  di- 
vine sovereign  vests  in  the  people  or  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion, and  that  kings  and  nobilities  hold  from  and  are  account- 
able to  the  nation.  It  identifies  the  state  and  the  nation, 
denies  that  the  king  is  the  state,  and  regards  hiui  simply  as 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  justiciable  by  it.  If 
he  abuses  his  oftice,  perverts  it  to  base  and  selfish  ends,  en- 
shives  and  oppresses  the  people,  the  nation,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, has  the  right  to  depose  and  punish  him,  as  the  Eng- 
lish nation  did  Charles  I.  and  the  French  nation  did  Louis 
XYI." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  De  Bonneville,  "  accept  the  doctrine  that 
kings  hold  from  the  people  and  are  justiciable  by  them,  for 
I  hold  with  Louis  XIY.  that  the  king  is  the  state,  not  sim- 
ply its  first  magistrate,  and  I  could  not  explain  the  conse- 
cration of  our  ancient  French  kings  with  holy  oil,  if  I  did 
not.  But  it  is  not  theocracy  in  that  it  asserts  the  dominion 
of  God  and  that  all  power  is  derived  from  him — for  that 
every  Christian  does  and  must  hold — but  theocracy  in  that 
it  vests  the  sovereignty,  in  temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals, 
in  the  priesthood,  who  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  oracles  of 
God,  and  to  have  the  divine  sanction  for  wdiatever  they 
command,  that  the  world  has  very  generally  agreed  to  re- 
gard with  horror,  and  to  repulse  as  a  t3^ranny  w^hich  crushes 
at  once  both  soul  and  body." 

"It  would  seem  then,"  said  Winslow,  "that  it  is  hieroc- 
racy  rather  than  theocracy,  that  is  so  odious  to  the  world. 
But  the  priestly  government  is  held  to  be  odious,  because  it 
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professes  to  govern  in  the  name  of  God,  who  only  hath  do- 
minion. So  the  odium,  after  all,  reall}^  attaches  to  theoc- 
racy. In  point  of  fact,  priestly  governments  are  regarded 
as  odious,  because  they  assert  the  divine  dominion,  and  the 
sacred  ness  of  power,  thus  making  obedience  a  matter  of 
conscience,  and  because  they  aim  to  govern  in  reference  to 
spiritual  and  eternal  rather  than  in  reference  to  mere  sen- 
sible and  temporal  good, — the  very  things  which  should 
make  them  loved  and  respected !  But  God  is  sovereign, 
and  may  delegate  power  to  whom  he  pleases;  and  if  he 
cliooses  to  delegate  it  to  the  priesthood  and  thus  establish  a 
Iiierocracy,  what  right  have  you  or  I  to  object?  Has  he  not 
the  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ? " 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  O'Connor,  "  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  world  very  generally  holds  sacerdotal  governments 
in  temporal  affairs  to  be  the  worst  governments  possible. 
The  world,  appealing  to  the  ancient  priesthoods  of  Egj-pt, 
Syria,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  Gaul  and  Brittany,  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  and  to  modern  India, 
Thibet,  Tartary,  and  Japan,  in  justification  alleges  tliat  these 
governments  are  opposed  to  social  well-being  and  national 
prosperity,  that  they  oppose  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence,  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  and 
wedded  to  routine,  repress  all  free  thought,  and  all  original 
development  of  genius,  debase  and  besot  the  people  with 
superstition,  and  enervate  their  very  souls  by  an  all-pervad- 
ing, vigilant,  and  inexorable  despotism." 

"  Those  were  or  are  heathen  ^priesthoods,"  answered  Wins- 
low,  "  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  conclude  from  them  what  are 
or  must  be  the  influences  of  the  true  Christian  hierarchy. 
Yet  even  in  the  nations  mentioned,  I  do  not  find  the  priest- 
hood, unless  for  brief  moments,  the  only  governing  power. 
Always,  at  least  since  Nemrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord,  I  find  the  prince  or  civil  power  by  the  side  of 
the  priesthood,  and  not  unfrequently  usurping  its  func- 
tions." 

"  Not  only  so,"  said  Father  John,  "  but  the  most  really 
flourishing  periods  of  the  so-called  sacerdotal  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, were  precisely  those  in  which  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  those  priesthoods  were  the  greatest.  In  every  age 
and  nation  the  priesthood  is  the  depositary  of  its  highest 
wisdom,  its  most  sacred  traditions,  and  its  purest  morality. 
In  all  ages  and  nations  priests  have  been  the  civilizers  of  the 
race,    and    the    representatives   of   intelligence    and  moral 
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])(>wor.  Even  in  Protestant  nations  tlio  prcacluTR  arc  alK>V(» 
the  avcracjo  of  the  people,  and  represent  for  them  iiitclli 
«!,(Mieo  and  moral  powtM',  and  so  far  the  divine.  The  moral, 
intellectual,  and  material  de;j^radation  of  the  people  in  an- 
cient sacerdotal  nations  did  not  originate  in  the  fact,  nor 
wore  tlicy  prevented  fi*om  being  remedied  by  the  fact,  tJiat 
the  sacerdocy  governed.  The  priests  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
old  mystic  East,  low  as  they  fell,  degraded  as  they  became, 
preserved  better  than  any  other  class  the  primitive  wisdom, 
or  tradition  of  the  primitive  revelation  made  to  onr  first 
l)arents,  and  it  was  from  them  that  Greece  received  the  ele- 
ments of  her  civilization,  and  Plato  drew  those  parts  of  liis 
])hilosophy  whicli  have  made  him  called  even  by  some 
Christians  tlie  divine  Plato.  However  numerous  and  him- 
entable  their  short-comings  or  their  positive  errors,  the 
gentile  priesthoods  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  and  asserted  always  the  supremacy  of 
moral  and  intellectual  power  against  brute  force,  represented 
by  the  warrior  caste.  Certainly  they  had  false,  horribly 
false,  conceptions  of  God  and  tne  divine  government,  but 
they,  nevertheless,  asserted  the  Divinity  and  the  obligation 
of  moral  and  religions  service.  Certainly  superstition  min- 
gled in  all  their  religion  and  worship,  but  superstition  bears 
Avitness  to  true  religion,  and  is  less  debasing  and  brutalizing 
than  atheism.  The  pagan  Greek  or  Roman  was  far  above 
the  atheistical  Chinese." 

"  The  ancient  gentile  priesthood,  I  think,"  said  Diefen- 
bach,  "  had  their  origin  in  good  rather  than  in  evil.  God 
has  established  for  the  human  race  two  powers,  the  priestly 
and  the  kingly.  In  the  beginning  these  powers  were  not 
detached  the  one  from  the  other,  but  were  both  united  in 
the  person  of  the  patriarch  or  jpatei^-familias,  the  pat?'icia?i 
of  early  Poman  history,  who  was  both  priest  and  king  for 
his  own  family,  household,  or  gens.  This  order,  the  patri- 
archal, was  the  original  or  earliest  form  of  government,  and 
is  that  from  which  all  other  forms  have  been  developed.  It 
was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  univ^ersal,  and  we  iind 
traces  of  it  among  all  nations  ancient  and  modern,  especially 
in  the  gentes  of  the  Pomans,  the  hordes  of  Tartary,  the  septs 
of  Ireland,  the  clans  of  Scotland,  the  tribes  of  the  American 
Indians,  and  in  the  milage  of  the  Hindus  and  Pussians. 
In  this  order  originallj^,  as  I  have  said,  the  two  powers  were 
united,  but  in  the  time  of  Xemrod,  as  I  read  the  Biblical 
records,  the  kingly  power  detached  itself  from  the  priestly, 
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and  erected  itself  into  a  separate  power.  !N"emrod  would 
build  cities,  found  a  mighty  empire,  and  reign  alone  as 
absolute  lord  and  master.  The  priesthood  still  remained  in 
the  pater- familias,  till  gradually  it  became  confined  to  cer- 
tain priestly  families,  who  in  process  of  time  became  priestly 
corporations,  and  in  some  nations  a  priestly  caste.  The 
separation  was  not  sought  or  effected  by  the  priestly  power, 
but  by  tlie  kingly,  and  the  union  continued  in  the  Biblical 
patriarchs  till  the  establishment  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
and  the  consecration  of  Aaron.  "With  the  gentiles,  tliat  is, 
the  people  who  broke  from  the  patriarchal  order  and  apos- 
tatized from  the  patriarchal  religion,  the  separation  took 
place  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  by  violence,  not  as  in  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  by  divine  authority  and  arrangement. 
But  even  in  these  apostate  nations  the  gentile  priesthoods 
were  in  some  sense,  the  continuation,  though  in  a  heterodox 
line,  of  tlie  primitive  and  true  priesthood,  which  God  had 
originally  established  among  men.  They  succeeded,  in 
some  sort,  to  the  patriarchal  priesthood,  and  represented  for 
the  ffen tiles  the  ideal  or  the  divine  element  in  human  life 
and  affairs.  They  did  not  all  at  once  lose  the  primitive 
doctrine,  or  even  their  original  character,  and  all  the  great 
states  of  antiquity  were,  most  likely,  founded  while  they 
were  comparatively  pure.  They  became  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupted doctrine  and  worship  only  by  degrees,  and  all  the 
historical  records  bearing  on  the  case  go  to  prove  that  while 
they  remained  comparatively  pure  their  power  was  greatest, 
and  precisely  while  tlieir  power  was  greatest  their  respective 
nations  were  the  most  moral,  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
grandeur,  and  made  their  most  rapid  strides  in  civilization. 
To  tlie  superficial  observer  these  nations  may  seem  to  have 
become  more  resplendent  as  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
(I'.^cliiied,  and  as  the  lay  power  became  more  and  more  pre- 
dominant ;  but  it  is  only  with  a  phosphorescent  splendor, 
indicative  of  their  increasing  rottenness.  The  decadence  of 
a  nation  dates  from  the  decadence  of  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  its  priesthood.  The  heroic  ages  of  Greece  and 
Home  are  the  ages  when  the  sacerdotal  order  exerted  the 
most  influence,  and  the  nation  was  most  careful  to  observe 
the  worship  of  the  Gods.  The  philosophers  came  after- 
wards and  undermined  the  belief  in  the  popular  religion, 
tauglit  the  peoj)le  to  speculate,  to  doubt,  and  to  ridicule  tlie 
popular  worsliip,  and  Greece  fell  before  the  invader  and 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation.     Rome,  founded  by  a 
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colony  not  yet  hcoonio  idohiturs,  bcciinic  «;ru(lu;illy  cornint, 
unci  the  power  and  iiilliienee  of  licr  priestliood  declined,  tlie 
j)iety  of  ner  peopU',  so  r('n(>wn(Ml  durin/^lMirM^^cs  of  proi^rcss, 
disMppoiired,  and  tlie  nii.strcss  of  tlie  world  entered  upon  her 
lon«^  iiiijony  undi'r  her  Ca\sar8.  The  decline  of  tlie  intlucnco 
of  Protestant  ministers  in  this  country  is  visibly  attended  , by 
an  increase  of  luxury,  crinu',  iniuiorality,  and  corruption,  in 
which  we  already  nearly  rival  paii;an  Rome  or  Habylon,  and 
the  speedy  fall  or  ruin  of  our  youn<^  republic  might  be 
safely  predicted,  did  we  not  see  transplanted  here,  taking 
root,  and  springing  up  with  a  fresh  and  vigorous  growth,  the 
true  Catholic  ])ricsthood,  in  living  union  with  its  chief." 

"  The  corruptions  of  the  ancient  priesthoods  did  not  orig- 
inate wholly  in  the  priesthoods  themselves,  for  the  detach- 
ing of  the  kingly  from  the  priestly  functions,  the  first  great 
act  of  gentile  apostasy,  was  not  their  act,  but  the  act  of  the 
Kemrods,"  said  Winslow,  "  and  their  corruption  which  fol- 
lowed, was  owing  not  to  their  power,  but  to  their  relative 
M'eakness  before  the  growing  power  of  the  lay  sovereign. 
The  arts  they  are  said  to  have  practised,  the  frauds  they 
committed,  and  the  tricks  they  resorted  to,  originated  not 
in  their  possession  of  power,  but  in  efforts  to  retain  their 
constantly  declining  influence  in  face  of  the  lay  authority, 
which  labored  to  subject  them  to  itself,  and  to  make  them 
the  instruments  of  its  ambition,  as  Napoleon  I.  sought  to 
subject  and  use  the  papacy.  Wherever  they  retained  their 
independence  of  the  lay  power,  the  gentile  priests  were^ 
even  in  the  worst  of  times,  the  ^^a;'5  scuiior  of  the  nation, 
and  the  least  untitted  to  be  the  depositarj-  of  power ;  and  in  no 
instance  I  can  find,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  the 
nation  gained  in  real  strength,  virtue,  or  true  glory  by  the 
passage  of  power  from  true  or  false  priests  to  the  lay  chiefs 
of  society." 

"  This  view  of  the  ancient  gentile  priesthoods,  that  they 
had  their  origin  in  the  legitimate  priesthoood  established  bj 
God  himself,  and  that  they  became  more  and  more  corrupt  as 
time  went  on,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  held  by 
the  scholors  of  France  and  Germany,"  remarked  De  Bonne- 
ville. "  These  scholars  suppose  the  lowest  point  in  the 
gentile  religions  was  their  starting  point,  and  that  they 
were  gradually  purified,  enlightened,  and  elevated  by  the 
natural  progress  of  the  human  mind,  till  they  rose  to  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  Hebrew  and  Christian  monotheism." 

"  That  is  because  they   suppose  darkness  is  older  than 
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light,  and  error  older  than  truth,"  replied  Father  Jolm ; 
''  and  because  they  wish  to  be  able  to  destroy  the  authorit}' 
of  Christianity,  by  making  it  appear  that  it  has  been  attained 
to  in  the  natural  religious  progress  of  the  hiiman  mind. 
They  assume,  against  all  history  and  all  philosophy,  that  the 
earliest  religion  ef  the  human  race  was  the  lowest  and  most 
disgusting  form  of  fetichism.  They  take  the  juggler  or 
medicine-man  of  the  ITorth  American  savages,  as  the  incipi- 
ent priest,  instead  of  taking  him  as  the  degenerate  priest. 
The  medicine-man  of  the  savages  is  the  last  faint  reminis- 
cence of  the  priest,  not  the  germ  from  which  the  priest  is 
developed.  The  savage  is  not  the  primitive  state,  but  the 
deteriorated  state  of  the  human  race,  the  lowest  state  to 
which  the  race  ever  falls.  The  gentile  priesthoods  in  their 
origin  and  early  stages  were  comparatively  pure  and  enlight- 
ened. They  started  with  the  patriarchal  religion,  as  the 
patrimony  of  the  human  race,  but,  like  imprudent  heirs,  they 
gradually  squandered  or  lost  it  in  their  wild  and  reckless 
speculations." 

"  That  patrimony,"  said  Winslow,  "  included  not  only 
natural  reason,  but  also  the  primitive  revelation  made  to  our 
first  parents  in  the  garden,  which  contained,  in  substance, 
St.  Thomas  tells  us,  the  whole  revelation  which  God  has 
made  to  man." 

''  There  has  never  been,"  added  Diefenbach,  "  but  one 
revelation  from  God  to  man.  We  must  not  suppose  that 
God  made  no  revelation  to  man  till  about  two  thousand 
years  ago,  or  that  he  made  a  revelation  only  to  the  little 
Jewish  people  enclosed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Pales- 
tine. He  made  his  revelation  in  the  beginning,  to  our  first 
parents,  and  in  making  it  to  them,  he  made  it  to  the  whole 
human  race.  The  ancient  patriarch  and  the  modern  Catho- 
lic belong  to  one  and  the  same  religion ;  as  believed  the  one 
60  believes  the  other.  Faith  never  varies.  The  patriarchs 
believed  in  Christ  as  we  believe  in  Christ,  only  they  believed 
in  him  as  to  come,  and  we  in  him  as  having  come." 

'^  The  present  tendency  in  a  certain  class  of  scholars," 
said  Father  John,  "to  deny  tlie  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity,  is  a  reaction  against  an  untenable  hypothesis, 
originally  started,  I  believe,  by  Philo,  the  Jew,  and  revived 
and  generally  held  by  the  learned  of  the  sixteenth  and 
Bcventeenth  centuries.  The  mediaeval  scholastics  knew 
doctrine,  faith,  theology,  and  philosophy  as  well  as  we,  if 
not  better;  but  they  Icnew  less  of   history,  and  therefore 
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m;uli;  litlk;  iiccount  of  the  coincidcncos  of  dootriiu;  ;in<l 
worship  ill  reinoto  «^cntilc  nations  with  Christijiiiity.  In  tho 
hitter  part  of  tho  sixtucntli  and  seventeenth  centuries,  after 
our  missionaries  liad  visited  India,  China,  and  Ja[)an,  and 
o\[)lorcd  the  rc<;ions  of  the  New  WorKJ,  the  suhject 
attracted  more  attention,  and  the  learned,  overlookint;  or  not 
(hily  considering  the  primitive  revehition  made  to  mankind, 
and  it  not  occurrini^  to  them  that  it  mii^ht.  in  a  broken  and 
corrupt  form,  be  transmitted  in  the  <2;entile  worhj  throu^^h 
an  independent,  though  heterodox  line,  agreed  very  gener- 
ally to  regard  whatever  they  found  in  the  gentile  religion 
coincident  with  Christianity,  and  not  derivable  from  natural 
reason,  as  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  scriptures,  or  learned 
from  intercourse  with  the  Jewish  people.  The  hypothesis 
was  too  narrow  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  more- 
over was  not  sustainable  by  history.  There  is  scarcely  a 
dogma,  a  moral  precept,  or  a  usage  common  to  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  or  regarded  even  as  peculiarly  Christian,  that 
cannot  be  found  in  some  form,  pure,  corrupted,  mutilated, 
or  travestied,  in  gentile  religions,  older  than  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  though  not  older  than  tlie  Hebrew  traditions, 
and  which  were  the  religions  of  nations,  who  we  cannot 
reasonably  suppose  had  any  intercourse  with  the  Jews, — 
an  isolated,  agricultural,  and  pastoral  people.  The  learned 
of  the  last  century  and  the  first  part  of  the  present,  seeing 
this  and  takino-  it  for  ^ranted  that  the  heathen  had  no  reve- 
lation,  or  reminiscences  of  a  revelation,  asserted  a  contrary 
hypothesis,  made  Christians  the  borrowers,  and  brought 
these  very  coincidences  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
revealed  religion,  but  the  natural  production  of  the  human 
mind." 

"  The  error  on  both  sides,"  said  Dief  enbach,  "  is  in 
assuming  that  the  gentiles  had  only  the  simple  light  of 
natural  reason,  and  that  the  Mosaic  law  was,  what  it  was  not, 
a  revelation  of  dogmatic  and  moral  truth.  The  dogmatic 
and  moral  truth  presupposed,  implied,  or  prefigured  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  simply  the  dogmatic  and  moral  truth  held 
by  the  patriarchs,  and  contained  in  the  revelation  made  to 
our  first  parents.  Even  our  Lord  himself  did  not  come  to 
reveal  new  truth,  truth  before  unrevealed,  or  to  make  a  new 
revelation  of  dogmatic  and  moral  truth.  He  came  to  fulfil 
the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to  do  those  things 
without  which  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  would  have  been 
vain  and  illusory ;  for  their  faith  pointed  forward,  as  ours 
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points  back,  to  the  incarnation  of  the  "Word,  or  second  per- 
son of  tlie  Trinity,  to  the  atonement,  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race,  tlirongh  the  life,  passion,  deatli,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  God-man,  '  the  Word  made  flesh.'  No  doubt 
the  faith  was  rendered  more  explicit  by  the  preaching  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  than  it  was  before.  New  pro- 
visions for  the  preservation,  administration,  and  application 
of  the  truth  were  instituted  ;  but  the  matter  of  faith  was 
not  extended,  no  really  new  dogma  or  new  moral  precept 
was  added.  Strike  out,  as  Unitarians  do,  the  incarnation, 
and  what  depends  on  it,  or  grows  out  of  it,  and  you  make 
the  mission  of  our  Lord  at  best  only  the  work  of  an  ordi- 
nary reformer,  who  labors  to  recall  men  to  the  practice  of 
truths  and  virtues,  which  they  have  obscured,  neglected,  or 
forgotten.  His  mission  is  significant  only  when  regarded 
as  fulfilling  the  faith,  or  doing  those  things  which  are  prom- 
ised in  faith." 

"  The  Christian  revelation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
doing  of  the  things  by  the  Word,  on  which  the  redemption 
of  the  race  and  the  elevation  of  human  nature  to  be  the 
nature  of  God,  depend,"  added  Father  Jolm,  "was  made 
to  our  first  parents,  and  a  worship  was  instituted  for  them, 
on  their  expulsion  from  the  garden,  in  accordance  with  that 
revelation,  and  adapted  to  their  state.  This  revelation 
the  father  was  commissioned  and  commanded  to  teach  his 
children,  and  of  this  worship  he  was  instituted  the  priest 
for  his  own  family  or  household.  This  order,  the  patri- 
archal order,  prevailed  with  the  whole  human  race  before 
tlie  deluge,  and  even  after  the  deluge  with  the  faitliful 
patriarchs,  till  the  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
It  prevailed  everywhere  till  the  apostasy  of  the  gentiles. 
After  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  consequent  loss  of  unity  of  speech  and  unity 
of  communion,  there  took  place  a  schism  in  the  human  race, 
and  the  gentiles  or  schismatics  then  dispersed  into  sepa- 
rate nations,  as  we  see  Protestants  formed  into  sepa- 
rate and  often  mutually  hostile  sects.  From  that  time 
there  have  been  two  lines,  the  one  orthodox,  the  other 
lie te redox,  through  which  the  primitive  revelation  and  wor- 
ship have  been  transmitted.  Through  the  orthodox  line, 
the  faitliful  patriarchs,  the  synagogue,  and  the  church, 
they  liave  been  transmitted  in  their  unity  and  simplicity, 
their  purity  and  integrity;  in  the  heterodox  line,  that  of 
tlie  gentile  priesthoods  and  the  sects,  ancient  and  modern. 
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tlioy  ]\i\vo  boon  also  transniittcil,  hut  in  an  impure,  corrupt, 
l>rokon,  inutilat«Hl,  and  sonic^tinics  in  a  Iravostiod  form. 
Ni'\  iTtlirloss  the  lictcnxlox  line  lias  always  transmittc(l 
sonit'tliiiii'-  of  the  true  reHiiMou.  Tliere  is  not  a  do^^nja  or 
precH^pt  of  tlie  (/atli(»he(1nireh,  some  traces  of  whicli,  either 
as  (kMiied  or  asserted,  as  pure  or  perverted,  cannot  he  found 
in  some  one  or  all  of  the  I*i*()testant  sects.  The  i^entiN^s,  the 
I*rotestants  of  the  oKl  world,  took  their  point  of  depart- 
ure in  till'  primitive  tradition  which  had  heen  transmitted 
to  them  through  father  and  son  from  Adam.  All  tlieir  dog- 
mas, precepts,  superstitions,  rites,  ceremonies,  even  those 
evidently  demoniacal,  are  reminiscences,  corruptions,  per- 
versions, imitations,  or  trav^esties  of  the  true  faith  and 
worship.  They  did  not  borrow  directly  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  or  from  the  Hebrew  ])eople,  but  drew  from  the 
same  original  tradition,  corrupted  with  them  by  the  loss  of 
unity  of  speech  at  Babel.  The  ancestors  of  the  ancient 
gentiles,  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews,  were  orthodox 
believers  and  worshippers,  as  the  ancestors,  and  not  very 
remote  ancestors,  of  modern  Protestants  were  orthodox 
Catholics,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church.  Among  the  gentiles  the  priests  succeeded  to  the 
priestly  functions  of  the  patriarchs,  and  were  the  deposita- 
ries of  the  primitive  religion  as  it  was  retained  in  gentilisra, 
and  though  heterodox  in  the  beginning,  and  growing  more 
and  more  hetorodox  as  time  went  on,  they  really  did 
represent  religion,  as  far  as  it  was  represented  at  all,  in  the 
gentile  world,  as  Protestant  preachers  represent  it  among 
Protestant  nations,  and  would  represent  it  far  more  truly  if 
they  were  less  under  lay  influence,  and  more  independent 
of  the  civil  government  and  their  congregations.  I  do  not 
think  it  a  misfortune  that  the  gentile  priesthoods  had  power, 
but  I  do  think  it  a  grievous  misfortune  that  the  gentile 
nations  had  not  the  true  and  divinely  protected  and  assisted 
priesthood.  I  do  not  think  Protestant  nations  suffer  from  the 
power  and  influence  of  their  preachers,  but  they  suffer  from 
not  having  true,  legitimate,  orthodox  priests,  to  feed  them 
with  pure  doctrine,  and  to  offer  up  the  true  sacrifice  for 
them." 

"  There  are,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  true  priesthoods  and 
false  priesthoods,  and  nobody  can  expect  the  false  to  equal 
the  true.  The  human  mind  cannot  act  without  the  ideal, 
that  is,  God,  wdio  is  the  apodictic  element  of  all  human 
thought,  and  of  all  human  life.     Mqn  in  the  reflective  order 
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may  or  may  not  reproduce  their  intuitions  truly,  but  they 
always  reproduce  them  in  some  sort.  Hence,  they  have 
always  some  conception  of  the  divine  inhuman  affairs,  some 
sort  of  a  credo,  some  sort  of  religion,  which  is  for  them  tlie 
supreme  law — a  law  that  binds  inforo  conscientioB  as  well 
as  inforo  exteriori.  The  priesthood  is  the  representative 
of  tills  law,  that  is,  the  divine  in  human  life.  Since  nil 
authority  is  from  God,  and  he  only  hath  dominion,  or  the 
right  to  govern,  it  follows  that  whatever  governing  power 
he  delegates  to  man  is  a  trust  vested  in  the  priesthood.  It 
does  not,  of  course,  legitimately  vest  in  a  false  priesthood,  as 
became  the  gentile  priesthoods,  but  for  those  nations  who 
have  no  true  legitimate  priests,  these  false  priests  are  the 
least  illegitimate  depositaries  of  power  they  have.  Their 
right  is  good  as  against  all  other  claimants,  and  yields 
necessarily  only  before  the  right  of  the  true  priesthood. 
Hepresenting  the  divine,  though  imperfectly  and  untruly, 
they  yet  represent  it  for  their  nations,  and  for  these  nations 
to  rebel  against  them,  save  at  the  command  of  the  true 
priesthood,  would  in  their  minds,  consciences,  and  in  the 
practical  moral  effects,  be,  to  rebel  against  God,  and  to 
refuse  all  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  government.  To 
reject  a  false  religion,  for  none  at  all,  is  atheism,  and  athe- 
ism is  worse  than  heresy  or  superstition.  The  government 
of  false  or  heretical  priests  will  be  false  in  the  face  of  tlie 
true  priests  of  God,  but  relatively  to  that  of  the  laity,  who 
are  equally  removed  from  the  truth,  it  will  be  legitimate 
and  good." 

Conversation  XIII. 

"I  hope,"  said  De  Bonneville,  "that  I  have  due  rev- 
erence for  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  I  would  never 
countenance  the  adherents  even  ot  a  false  religion,  in  treat- 
ing their  ministers  with  disrespect.  The  minister  of  reli- 
gion, even  when  the  religion  is  heterodox,  has  for  me  some- 
thing sacred,  and  I  w^ould  never  treat  even  a  Protestant 
minister  as  if  he  were  the  same  as  a  Protestant  layman. 
But  I  look  upon  the  orthodox  clergy,  or  my  own  church, 
as  having  received  authority  only  in  spirituals,  and  I  hold 
the  interests  of  religion  are  best  promoted  when  the  clergy 
let  secular  matters  alone,  and  confine  themselves  to  their 
own  spiritual  functions." 

"  If    we  accept    the    principle    that    all    authority    in 
morals  and  politics  as  well  as  in  religion  comes  from  God, 
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who,  tliroui^lj  Ills  creative  act,  is  the  law  to  all  his  crea- 
tures," said  O'Connor,  "  I  Bee  not  how  we  can  make  any 
valid  distinction  between  authority  in  spirituals  and  nutlior- 
ity  in  seculars.  If  the  clergy  represent  tin;  ideal  (denicnt 
of  thou«:^ht,  I  sec  not  how  we  can  say  their  authority  does 
not  extend  alike  to  all  dej)artinents  of  life,  to  seculars,  as 
well  as  to  spirituals." 

"The  question,"  replied  De  Bonneville,  "  is  not  one  of 
reasoning,  but  one  of  authority.  Our  Lord  savs, '  My  kini;- 
doni  is  not  of  this  world,'  and  thorcfore  ^Ttcndcr  unto 
Caesar  the  thin<2:s  that  are  Ciesar's,  and  unto  God  the  t]iiniz;s 
that  are  God's.^" 

''That  the  clergy,  in  union  with  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
their  chief,  are  a  spiritual  society,  and  possess  only  spiritual 
authority,  or  have  only  spiritual  functions,  is,  I  sup])ose," 
said  AYinslow,  "  agreed  on  all  hands.  The  real  question  is 
not  whether  the  spiritual  authority  has  secular  authority  or 
not,  but  whether  the  spiritual  authority  itself,  by  its  own 
nature,  subordinates  the  secular  authority.  The  govern- 
ment, in  both  spirituals  and  seculars,  belongs  to  God,  who 
only  hath  dominion.  The  spiritual  society  is  instituted  as 
his  minister  in  the  government  of  human  iuffairs.  It  repre- 
sents the  spiritual  law,  and  the  spiritual  law  is  the  supreme 
law,  from  which  all  so-called  human  laws  derive  their  force. 
The  spiritual  society,  then,  is  not  merely  the  superior  of 
secular  society  in  dignity  or  rank,  but  its  superior  in  author- 
ity, as  the  creator  is  superior  to  the  creature.  All  authority 
belongs  to  God;  all  dominion  is  his;  the  spiritual  society 
represents  on  earth  his  supreme  dominion  ;  therefore,  secu- 
lar princes  must  hold  from  God  through  the  spiritual  so- 
ciety, or  the  clmrch,  and  be  amenable  to  that  society,  and 
justiciable  by  it.  The  texts  M.  de  Bonneville  cites  do  not 
sustain  him.  When  our  Lord  says,  'his  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,'  he  does  not  mean  that  he  has  not  authority  over 
this  world,  for  he  says,  '  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
is  given  unto  me,'  but  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
not  derived  from  it,  or  not  founded  on  its  principles  and 
maxims,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  of,  which  is  the  sign 
of  the  genitive,  answering  to  the  Latin  de^  and  the  Greek 
ix,  the  preposition  used  in  the  original.  The  other  text 
spoken  by  our  Lord,  in  answer  to  a  captious  question  put  to 
him  by  the  Jews,  does  not  affirm  that  Caesar  owns  any 
thing  or  has  any  right.  It  was  the  Jews,  not  our  Lord,  that 
said,  the  image  and  superscription  on  the  tribute  money  are 
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Cffisar's.  Our  Lord  simply  replies,  if  Caesar's,  as  you  say, 
then  render  to  Csesar  what  is  Csesar's,  and  render  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's.  He  does  not  answer  the  question, 
'  Is  it  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar  ? '  put  by  the  Jews  to 
entrap  him,  but  merely  asserts  the  general  principle,  that 
we  must  ffive  to  every  one  his  due.  That  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledjT^e  Caesar's  rio-ht  to  the  tribute,  at  least  from  the 
priesthood,  is  evident,  from  his  telling  Peter  to  pay  it, 
not  as  an  act  of  justice,  but  as  expedient,  in  order 
scandal." 

"  But  conceding  all  authority  is  from  God,"  asked 
O'Connor,  "  why  may  not  God  have  made  the  spiritual 
society  supreme  in  spirituals,  and  the  state  or  secular  society 
in  seculars?  Both  would  then  hold  from  him,  and  be  com- 
patible with  the  assertion  of  his  exclusive  dominion." 

"  God  can  do,"  answered  Winslow,  "  whatever  is  not  in- 
compatible w^ith  his  own  eternal  being, — any  thing  but  deny 
or  annihilate  himself.  But  he  can  found  no  order  in  which 
the  spiritual  is  not  supreme  in  authority,  because  he  is  him- 
self the  spiritual  in  itself,  and  as  the  dominion  is  his  alone, 
the  supreme  authority  is  and  must  necessarily  be  spiritual. 
He  cannot  make  the  division  of  authority  contended  for, 
because  the  spiritual  representing  him,  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  secular  must  copy  or  imitate  in  the  order 
of  second  causes  his  creative  act.  The  sovereign  Lord  is 
one  and  indivisible,  and  as  his  authority  is  by  its  own  nature 
spiritual,  the  spiritual  which  represents  him  must  include 
all  the  authority  he  delegates,  and  by  its  own  nature  extend 
to  all  creatures  in  all  their  acts,  words,  and  deeds.  It, 
if  it  represents  the  divine  authority  at  all,  must  then 
represent  it  in  its  universality  and  exchisiveness,  and  stand 
to  the  secular  as  representing  the  relation  of  creator  and 
creature." 

"  But  even  that,"  rejoined  O'Connor,  "  concedes  a  radical 
distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular,  for  tlie 
distinction  between  creator  and  creature  is  radical.  If 
then  God  can  delegate  power  at  all  to  a  creature,  why 
not  to  the  secular  society  as  well  as  to  the  spiritual,  since 
the  secular  society  is  no  less  his  creature  than  the  spiritual 
society." 

"  Secular  society  is  the  creature  of  God  indeed,"  replied 
Winslow,  "but  his  creature  m^dhinte  the  s]">iritual  society, 
and  therefore  he  can  delegate  power  to  it  only  through  the 
lucflium  of  tliat  society.  All  power  is  s]">i ritual,  and  the 
secular  holds  from  God  through  the  spiritual.' 
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*'Th:it  denies  all  orii^inal  secular  power,"  said  De  Bonne- 
ville,  *' uiid   makes   the  secular   the   niero  creature   of   tlie 

ppiritual.  It  snpposcvs  the  prince  does  not  nu'eivc  his  au- 
tlinrity  innnedi;itely  JVoin  (io<l,  hut  receivers  it  fi'fini  (lod 
only  throuirh  tlui  nicdinni  of  the  pope, — the  theory  of 
(iiH^irorv  Vir.  and  I'onifacc  VIIT.,  hut  which  the  Christian 
world  has  rejeet(Ml.'" 

"  Which  teni]>()ral  princes  and  their  lawyers  and  cour- 
tiers have  rejected,  M.  de  Bonneville  should  say,"  replied 
AV inflow.  "  Ihit  if  the  two  ^i-eat  j^opes  named  asserted  it, 
they  asserted  it  not  as  a  theory  of  their  own,  hut  as  the  law 
of  Christ,  whose  vicar  they  were,  and  to  oppose  it  is  to  op- 
pose Christ  hinivself.  The  pope  is  the  highest  authority  for 
declaring  what  is  or  is  not  the  divine  order." 

"l)ut  the  church  herself,"  replied  O'Connor,  "hasahvays 
recognized  two  societies  and  tAVO  distinct  powers.  Pope 
Gelasius  asserts  it  in  wn*iting  to  the  Emperor  Anastasius, 
and  admonishes  that  prince  that  as  the  si)iritual  does  not 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  secular  power,  the  secular 
must  not  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  power.  In 
all  her  relations  with  temjioral  princes,  the  chuicli  has  re- 
cognized a  distinct  secular  authority,  independent  in  its  0"svn 
province,  and  all  she  has  ever  claimed  has  been  her  own 
freedom  and  independence  in  spirituals." 

*'  The  church,"  rejoined  Diefenbach,  "  has  always  recog- 
nized the  two  powers,  I  grant,  but  never  as  two  mutually 
independent  powers.  In  the  letter  of  St.  Gelasius  referred 
to,  the  pope  represents  the  spiritual  as  having  to  answer  to 
God  for  the  secnlar,  which  could  not  be  if  the  spiritual  had 
not  power  over  it,  for  where  there  is  no  power  there  is  no 
responsibility.  There  are  two  orders,  and  the  one  is  not 
absorbed  in  the  other  ;  but  the  secular  depends  on  the  spirit- 
ual, and  is  sustained  by  it,  not  as  a  power  in  relation  to  the 
spiritual,  but  as  a  power  in  relation  to  the  secular,  as  the 
creature,  created  a  second  cause,  is  a  power  in  relation  to  its 
own  acts." 

''  That  is  all  very  true,"  interposed  Father  John,  "  if  we 
take  care  to  distinguish  properly  between  natural  society 
and  the  church.  The  church  certainly  recognizes  two  so- 
cieties, but  the  distinction  betAveen  them  is  not  precisely  the 
distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular.  The- 
original  order,  as  was  seen  in  our  last  conversation,  was  the 
patriarchal,  which  vested  all  authority  in  the  father  of  the 
family,  who  was  at  once  priest  and  king.     This  order  was 
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luopagated  or  perpetuated  by  natural  generation,  and  there- 
fore is  called  natural  society,  and  its  law  the  law  of  nature. 
The  Jewish  priesthood,  type  of  the  Christian,  was  restricted 
to  an  elect  people  indeed,  but  as  it  was  perpetuated  by  nat- 
ural generation,  did  not  lift  even  that  people  out  of  the 
order  of  natural  society.  The  Christian  priesthood  is  cath- 
olic, instituted  for  all  men  and  nations,  but  the  society  it 
founds  is  propagated  by  grace,  not  by  natural  generation, 
and  therefore  is  called  supernatural  society.  'The  patri- 
archal society  included  the  whole  liuman  race,' and  was  com- 
mensurate with  natural  society  ;  the  Jewish  included  only 
a  single  nation,  but  was  commensurate  with  natural  society 
within  the  limits  of  that  nation.  The  supernatural  or 
Christian  society,  as  perpetuated  by  grace,  includes  only 
those  wiio  are  born  of  grace  by  baptism,  and  is  commen- 
surate only  with  the  baptized,  or  regenerated  humanity. 
The  supernatural  does  not  destroy,  abridge,  or  annul,  the 
natural.  The  church  therefore  leaves  natural  society  stand- 
ing, in  full  possession  of  all  its  original  rights  under  the 
patriarch.  All  authority  comes  from  God  through  the 
spiritual,  but  not  necessarily  through  the  church  or  super- 
natural society.  Princes  may  liold  from  God  under  the 
law  of  natural  society,  and  though  they  would  not  hold  from 
the  church,  they  would  still  hold  from  the  spiritual." 

"But  though  the  supernatural,"  objected  Diefenbach, 
"  does  not  abrogate  the  natural,  it  includes  it.  The  law  of 
the  patriarchal  or  natural  society  included  not  merely  the 
dictates  of  natural  reason,  but  also  the  primitive  revelation 
containing  in  substance  the  whole  Christian  revelation  ;  it 
is  therefore  substantially  the  law  of  the  supernatural  society 
and  not  radically  or  really  distinguishable  from  it.  The 
church  succeeds  to  the  patriarchs,  and  has  authority  in 
both  societies,  and  therefore  the  same  authority  over  princes 
liolding  from  God  through  natural  society  as  over  those 
liolding  from  him  through  supernatural  society." 

'*'  According  to  the  law  under  which  the  prince  holds,  and 
in  relation  to  princes  who  belong  alike  to  both  societies, 
conceded,"  replied  Father  John.  "  In  natural  society  as  in 
the  supernatural  the  dominion  belongs  to  the  spiritual, 
however  the  spiritual  may  be  constituted,  or  by  whomsoever 
it  may  be  represented.  But  the  Christian  society,  or  the 
society  that  is  perpetuated  by  the  election  of  grace,  does  not 
create  or  found  natural  society,  but  presupposes  it,  and  fully 
recognizes  its  existence  and  rights.     Natural  society  holds 
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its  ri<i;lit8  and  powers  from  God,  but  not  tlin>n;^li  the  niodi- 
uni  of  snpornatural  society,  which  only  rcco^nizcH  and  con- 
firms them.  The  prince  then,  wlio  hy  the  Cfmrftitution  of 
the  state,  hohls  from  God  only  through  natural  society,  holds 
only  under  the  law  of  that  society,  and  is  officially  hound  hy 
it  alone.  The  church,  then,  even  though  he  is  in  her  com- 
munion, can  judjj^e  him  in  his  j)rineipality  ^>nly  by  that  law, 
and  if  not  in  her  communion  cannot  jud<jje  him  at  all,  or  ex- 
ert any  authority  over  him." 

"  The  church  since  the  comiui^  of  our  Lord,"  said  AVins- 
low,  "represents  on  earth  the  ideal,  the  divine,  and  there- 
fore the  divine  government  or  authority  in  all  human  life, 
])ublic  and  private.  As  the  legal  successor  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  patriarchs,  she  has  all  the  authority  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priest,  and  of  the  father  of  a  family,  prior  to  the 
separation  of  the  priestly  and  kingly  functions  ;  for  that 
separation  was  made  by  violence,  and  without  the  divine  ap- 
proval. The  church  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  therefore 
must  have  the  same  authority  in  both  societies,  and  in  all 
orders.  True,  the  supernatural  does  not  destroy  or  annul 
the  natural,  but  since  the  church  succeeds  to  all  the  author- 
ity of  natural  society,  she  must  have  full  authority  under 
both  laws,  and  therefore  the  same  power  over  princes  who 
hold  under  the  law  of  natural  society  that  she  has  over  prin- 
ces who  hold  from  the  law  of  the  supernatural  society.  The 
supernatural  society  may  have  more,  but  cannot  have  less 
power  than  had  natural  society." 

"  Mr.  Winslow,  in  his  zeal  to  magnify  the  authority  of 
the  church,  forgets,"  remarked  O'Connor,  "  the  doctrine  we 
have  established,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  the  creative 
act.  God's  dominion  rests  on  his  creative  act,  as  first  cause ; 
the  dominion  of  the  delegate  or  representative  must  then 
rest  on  the  creative  act  of  that  delegate  or  representative  as 
second  cause,  and  thus  really  copy  or  represent  the  divine 
dominion.  As  grace  does  not  create  nature,  but  presupposes 
it,  the  snpernatural  society  cannot  ever  represent  the  divine 
dominion  over  the  natural,  and  can  only  recognize  and  con- 
firm its  rights  and  powers.  In  regard  to  what  pertains  to 
the  natural,  she,  as  succeeding  to  the  synagogue  and  the 
patriarchs,  may  judge  it  indeed,  but  only  by  the  law  of  nat- 
ural society." 

"  Mr.  Winslow's  doctrine,"  objected  De  Bonneville,  "  ab- 
sorbs in  the  church,  not  only  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
prince,  but  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  father,  and  gives. 
to  her  the  whole  management  of  all  public  and  private  life.'^ 
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"  I  concede  willingly,"  said  O'Connor,  "  the  plenary  an- 
thority  of  the  church  in  all  that  pertains  to  religion,  or  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  she,  not  I,  is  the  judge  of  what 
docs  or  does  not  pertain  to  religion,  and  what  is  or  is  not 
for  or  against  the  interests  of  religion.  If  she  tells  me 
such  or  such  a  school  is  dangerous  to  religion,  and  iherffore^ 
I  must  not  send  my  child  to  it,  or  if  she  says,  my  religious 
duty  requires  me  to  send  my  child  to  such  or  such  another 
scliool,  I  hold  myself  bound  to  obey  her.  She  interprets 
and  defines  my  rights  as  a  father,  but  does  not  create  them, 
and  can  neither  abrogate  nor  abridge  them.  But  when  and 
w^liere  only  temporal  interests,  by  her  own  judgment,  are 
concerned,  I  may  take  the  advice  of  my  pastor,  but  I  do  not 
recoojnize  his  authoritv  to  command  me.  So  in  all  the  af- 
fairs  of  private  and  domestic  life.  The  church  defines  what 
is  or  is  not  secularity,  but  within  the  limits  of  what  she  de- 
fines to  be  secular,  I  am  bound  onlv  bv  the  law  of  natural 
society.  It  is  the  theocracy  that  denies  all  natural  hberty, 
that  intermeddles  with  one's  whole  life,  tells  autlioritatively 
to  what  professions  or  callings,  irrespective  of  religious  con- 
siderations, we  shall  breed  our  children,  when  we  may  buy 
or  sell,  what  w^e  shall  eat  or  drink,  when  we  shall  lie  down, 
or  when  we  shall  get  up,  that  has  become  so  odious  to  man- 
kind. It  was  theocracy  in  this  odious  sense  that  Calvin  es- 
tablished in  Geneva,  and  that  the  Puritans  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  early  New  England  colonies  attempted  to 
establish.  If  you  wish  to  destroy  the  remaining  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  render  religion  universally  odious,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  insist  on  a  system  by  which  Cal- 
vinists  and  Jansenists  have  plunged  a  large  part  of  Europe 
into  pure  naturalism." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  consequences,  if  what  I  assert 
be  true,"  replied  Winslow.  ''  Truth  is  not  mine ;  I  can 
neither  make  it  nor  unmake  it.  If  God  has  given  his 
church  the  full  powers  I  allege,  neither  you  nor  I  can  make 
it  otherwise.  All  truth  is  good,  fair,  and  amiable,  and  if 
men  find  it  not  so,  the  fault  is  in  them,  not  in  it." 

"  Mr.  ^¥inslow,  I  perceive,"  said  Father  John,  "  has  not 
as  yet  cast  out  all  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  and  retains 
some  traces  of  his  Puritan  birth  and  breeding.  He  has  not 
yet  learned,  it  seems  to  me,  to  appreciate  the  theological 
maxim,  gratia  supponit  naturam.  If  grace  supposes  na- 
ture, supernatural  society,  founded  by  grace,  supposes  natu- 
ral society,  and  can  annul,  alter,  or  abridge  none  of  itsorig- 
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iiial  riujlits.  The  [)k'ii;iry  iiutlKjrity  of  tlio  spiritual  I  assert 
without  (lualilication  or  reserve,  whetlu;r  in  supernatural  or 
in  natural  soeiety,  hut  the  ehureh,  presupposing  natural  so 
ciety,  ivcoij^nizes  it  as  eo-existin^  with  the  supcM'iiatural  in 
Catliolie  or  (Christian  society.  Slie  governs  the  natural  in 
tho  bosom  of  the  supernatural,  indeed,  hut  by  the  laws-  of 
the  natural,  and  denies  that  grace  releases  us  from  a  single 
one  of  the  duties  imposed,  or  revokes  or  abridges  a  single 
one  of  the  rights  conceded  by  that  law.  She  can,  then,  deny 
none  of  the  riglits  or  powers  of  princes  liolding  from  God 
through  natural  society." 

"Otherwise,"  said  O'Connor,  "  we  should  be  obhged  to  de- 
ny all  legitimate  government  outside  of  the  Catholic  society, 
to  maintain  that  all  legitimate  authority  is  conferred  by 
grace,  and  thus  fall  into  the  heresy  of  Wicliff  and  his  fol- 
lowers. AVe  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  that  infidels,  or 
non-Christians,  cannot  have  lawful  government,  and  that 
every  infidel  prince  is  a  usurper,  witliout  right,  whom  no 
one  is  bound  to  obe}^,  and  whom  every  one  is  free  to  resist 
as  he  pleases.  This  the  church  does  not  and  cannot  con- 
cede, for  she  has  condemned  the  error  of  AVicliff  as  a  heresy. 
St.  Paul  writing  under  an  infidel  government,  under  Xero, 
the  pagan  emperor  of  Ttome,  at  the  same  time  that  he  says, 
non  est potestas  nisi  a  Deo^  adds,  qii(B  auteiii  sunt^  a  Deo 
ordhiatce  sunt.  Itaque  qui  resistit  j)otestati,  Dei  ordinati- 
oni  resistit.  Thus  plainl}^  teaching  not  only  that  infidel 
princes  may  have  legitimate  authority  for  his  unbelieving, 
but  even  for  his  Catholic  subjects.  The  government  of 
this  country  holds  from  God  through  natural  society  alone, 
and  no  Catholic  doubts  or  can  doubt  that  he  is  bound  in 
conscience  to  obey  it,  precisely  as  he  would  be  were  it  a 
professedly  Catholic  government." 

"  Infidel  governments  are  legitimate,"  said  Winslow,  "be- 
cause the  church  legitimates  them." 

"  The  church  can  legitimate  them,"  answered  Father 
John,  "only  for  their  Catholic  subjects  ;  whence,  then,  de- 
rive they  their  legitimacy  for  their  infidel  subjects  ?" 

"  Nobody,  not  even  the  most  inveterate  Papist,"  said 
O'Connor,  "  maintains  that  all  princes  hold  from  God 
through  the  church,  or  denies  that  princes  may,  and  that 
some  do,  hold  legitimately  from  him,  through  natural  so- 
ciety." 

"But  the  church  includes  both  societies,"  answered  Wins- 
low,  "  and  has  jurisdiction  under  both  laws,  and   therefore, 
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may  take  cognizance  of  offences  against  tlie  one  as  well  as 
offences  against  the  other." 

"  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  members  of  both  societies, 
I  concede,"  said  Father  John,  ^'but  not  in  the  case  of  those 
wlio  are  members  of  natural  society  only.  The  church 
takes  cognizance  of  offences  against  either  law,  but  she 
judges  only  those  persons  who  are  in  her  communion,  or 
are  joined  to  regenerated  humanity  by  baptism.  She  can 
take  cognizance  of  public  as  well  as  private  offences,  of  the 
offences  of  the  prince  as  well  as  of  the  subject ;  but  as  her  au- 
thority extends  only  to  regenerated  humanity,  her  jurisdic- 
tion is  necessarily  restricted  to  Catholic  princes,  and  in  the 
oase  of  infidel  princes  to  their  Catholic  subjects.  The  infi- 
del prince,  neither  as  a  prince  nor  as  a  man,  is  within  her 
jurisdiction.  He  holds  under  the  law  of  natural  society, 
and  within  the  limits  of  that  law  he  is  the  legitimate  prince 
for  all  his  subjects,  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  not  because 
the  clmrch  legitimates  him,  but  because,  as  the  church 
teaches  her  children,  admission  into  the  supernatural  society, 
or  aggregation  to  regenerated  humanity,  absolves  from  no 
duty  or  obligation  imposed,  and  abrogates  no  right  or  power 
oonceded  by  the  law  of  natural  society,  as  I  have  just  said. 
Antinomianism  is  a  heresy.  If  the  infidel  prince  transcends 
his  legitimate  powers,  and  ordains  what  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God,  natural  or  supernatural,  the  churcli  forbids 
her  children  in  the  matters  thus  ordained  to  obey  him,  and 
she  would  do  the  same  were  the  prince  a  Catholic,  for  we 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man." 

"Princes  and  nations,  outside  of  Catholic  society,"  said 
O'Connor,  "  are  in  precisely  the  condition  of  the  gentiles 
before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  law  of  grace  changes 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  individuals  or  nations  till  they 
come  under  it  by  the  new  birth,  the  birth  of  grace,  whicli 
introduces  them  into  supernatural  society." 

"But  God  commands  all  men  and  nations  to  hear  the 
church,"  said  Winslow,  "  and  none  of  them  has  his  per- 
mission to  remain  out  of  her  communion.  The  law  does 
not  cease  to  bind  because  men  refuse  to  obey  it,  or  the 
court  lose  its  jurisdiction  because  the  criminal  refuses  to 
acknowledge  it." 

"  Yet  it  does  not  follow,"  said  Father  John,  "  that  our 
Lord  has  given  his  church  authority  to  judge  those  who  are 
without,  or  to  punish  all  offences  against  his  law.  We 
know  he  has  not  given  her  antliority  to  compel  any  one  to 
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conio  into  lior  roniinniiioii  or  to  ho  bnptizod,  boraiiso  lie  ]i;is 
willod  tliat  tlio  ivt'i'ption  of  tlio  faith  should  h(;  a  vohintai'V 
act.  She  lias  no  authority  over  those  without,  and  has  oidy 
the  right  of  solf-dcfenoe  against  them,  and  to  compel  them, 
not  to  come  into  her  communion,  but  to  leave  her  free  to 
iultil  her  apostolic  mission." 

"  But  as  the  natural  survives  the  supernatural,  and  subsists 
in  all  its  rights  and  powers,  as  well  as  duties  and  obligations, 
under  it,"  said  l)e  Honneville,  "natural  society  in  Catholic 
society  must  hold  to  the  supernatural  the  same  relation  that 
it  holds  to  it  outside  of  Catholic  society.  Since  natui*al 
society  is  represented  by  the  state,  princes,  even  when  Cath- 
olics, hold  independently  of  the  church,  and  can,  in  respect 
to  their  principality,  in  no  case  be  accountable  to  her,  or 
justiciable  by  her." 

"  It  only  follows  that  those  princes  who  hold  under  the 
natural  law,  can  be  judged  only  by  that  law,"  said  Dief en- 
bach.  "  The  fallacy  is  in  assuming  that  the  state  repre- 
sents the  whole  natural  society;  it  represents  the  kingly, 
not  the  priestly  functions  of  the  patriarch,  and  therefore 
represents  the  secularity,  not  the  spirituality  of  natural 
society." 

"  Princes,"  said  O'Connor,  "  who  hold  from  God  through 
natural  society  alone,  evt^n  though  personally  Catholic,  are 
not  justiciable  by  the  church  as  princes,  but  only  as  Chris- 
tians. She  may  judge  and  punish  them  as  Christians,  but 
she  cannot  deprive  them  of  their  principality,  for  she  has  not 
conferred  it." 

"  Say  she  does  not,  not  that  she  cannot,"  said  Father 
John,  "  for  it  is  more  becoming  in  us  to  leave  her  to  deiine 
her  own  powers,  than  it  is  to  undertake  to  define  them  for 
her.  I  have  found  in  her  history  no  instance  in  which  she 
has  ever  deprived  a  prince  who,  by  the  constitution  of  his 
state,  holds  from  God  through  natural  society,  and  not 
through  the  supernatural  society.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  she  cannot  deprive  even  such  a  prince.  With  regard 
to  princes  who  hold  from  God  through  the  church,  and 
who  by  the  constitution  of  their  states  and  their  own  coro- 
nation oaths,  are  bound  to  profess,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Catholic  religion,  there  can  be  no  question.  They  hold 
under  the  law  of  supernatural  society,  and  the  pope  as 
the  supreme  justiciary  in  that  society,  may  undoubtedly 
deprive  them  for  cause,  as  he  has  done  more  than  once. 
The  prince,  though   he    hold   under   the   law    of    natural 
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society,  holds  from  God  through  the  spiritual,  and  as  the 
church,  for  all  Christians,  represents  the  spiritual  element 
of  natural  society  originally  represented  by  the  patriarchs, 
and  as  the  prince  may  forfeit  his  right  to  reign  under  the 
natural  law  as  well  as  under  the  supernatural,  I  do  not  see 
very  clearly,  since  she  has  jurisdiction  under  both  laws, 
why  slie  lias  not  the  right  to  declare  for  the  faithful  the  for- 
feiture, if  it  has  been  incurred,  under  the  one  law  as  well  an 
under  the  other.  But  her  uniform  practice  throughout  her 
history  inclines  me  to  believe  that  she  does  not  interpret 
her  powers  as  extending  to  the  deprivation  of  the  prince 
who,  by  the  constitution  of  his  state,  holds  only  under  the 
law  of  natural  society." 

''  However  that  may  be,"  said  O'Connor,  "  if  the  super- 
natural recognizes  and  confirms  the  natural,  the  state  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  society,  must  have  all  the  rights  and 
powers,  as  well  as  all  the  duties  and  obligations  it  has  in 
natural  society." 

"  Therefore,"  said  Father  John,  "  theocracy  does  not  in- 
troduce the  intermeddling  and  vexatious  system  of  Calvin- 
ism, and  one  which  makes  religion  a  burden  too  great  to  be 
borne.  I  have  indeed  only  duties  before  God,  for  I  am  his 
creature,  and  belong  to  him  in  all  I  am,  in  all  I  have,  and  in 
all  I  can  do.  But  this  absolute  dominion  of  God  is  my  abso- 
lute freedom.  None  but  God,  or  one  really  commissioned 
by  him  to  declare  his  will  and  represent  his  authority,  can 
bind  me  to  obedience.  I  obey  the  church,  only  because  in 
obeying  her,  I  am  obeying  him ;  I  obey  the  state  when  it 
commands  me  notliing  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  because 
it  is  his  minister ;  but  no  man,  of  his  own  right,  can  bind 
me,  or  lay  me  under  the  moral  obligation  of  obedience.  It 
has  ]>leased  God  to  institute  two  societies,  the  one  natural 
and  tiie  other  supernatural ;  in  both  societies  the  spiritual, 
that  which  represents  the  Creator,  is  supreme.  He  has 
delegated  to  the  spiritual — in  regenerated  humanity,  to  the 
church,  and  therefore  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  possesses 
the  ecclesiastical  power  in  its  plentitude,  and  is,  under  God, 
tlie  source  from  which  all  authority  in  the  church  proceeds, 
all  power  that  he  does  not  reserve  to  himself;  but  to  the 
spiritual  in  neither  society  does  he  delegate  all  his  power. 
Our  ol)ligation  to  obey  the  delegate  is  limited  by  the  power 
delegated,  and  this  limitation  of  the  power  delegated  is  the 
basis  and  measure  of  our  liberty,  which  is  not  freedom  from 
the  authority  of  God,  but  freedom  from  the  authority  of 
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Ills  rcprosi'iitativo.  In  briui;  clt'vatud  by  ;^r;ic(j  to  supurnut- 
ural  society,  werotuin  nil  tho  ri<j;ht8  aim  powers  we  poKneKS 
ill  natural  society,  and  this  is  wliat  we  call  our  natural  lil»- 
crty,  which  the  church  docs  not  al)rid<^c,  hut  rccoLcnizcs  and 
coniirins  ;  shedcclaivs  it  sacred,  defends  it,  and  suH'ersno  one 
without  her  disapprobation  to  infringe  it.  In  the  supernat- 
ural societ)',  the  father,  the  prince,  the  citizen,  or  subject 
has  all  the  ri<;]its  and  duties  he  has  in  natural  society,  only 
he  must  take  both  as  she,  the  supreme  teacher  and  judge, 
deilnes  them." 

^^  In  the  Catholic  societ}^"  said  O'Connor,  "the  family 
and  the  state  are,  in  their  own  order,  as  free  as  in  natural 
society,  only  neither  interprets  the  law  under  which  it  holds 
for  itself.  Each  must  take  the  law  as  infallibly  declared 
by  the  supreme  pontiff,  chief  of  the  supernatural  society, 
and  head  of  the  church,  sole  representative  of  the  spir- 
itual in  regenerated  humanity.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
law  so  declared,  the  father  may  educate  his  children  where 
and  how  he  judges  best,  and  the  prince  may  govern  his 
subjects  as  seems  to  liini  good.  The  church  defines  the 
secular,  tells  us  what  is  or  is  not  secular,  but  within  the 
secularity,  as  she  defines  it,  she  leaves  the  father  and  the 
prince,  the  family  and  the  state,  to  tlieir  own  wisdom  and 
prudence." 

"  The  rule  for  our  guidance  in  both  public  and  private, 
social  and  domestic  life,*'  said  Father  John,  "  is  that  there 
are  no  rights  against  God,  or  even  against  his  representa- 
tive. I  have  no  will  that  I  may  set  up  agamst  the  church, 
nor  has  the  state  any  rights  that  are  valid  against  the  spirit- 
ual authority.  But  from  this  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
there  is  no  will,  no  judgment,  no  autonomy  but  hers.  She 
defines  the  secular  order,  and  the  secular  order  has  no  rights 
against  her,  but  this  is  not  saying  there  is  no  secular  order, 
or  that  the  secular,  in  face  of  the  secular,  has  no  rights,  no 
powers.  What  really  are  the  rights  of  the  father,  the  fam- 
ily, the  school,  the  state,  the  secular  society,  are  simply 
what  God  has  willed  they  should  have,  and  these  the 
church,  as  his  faithful  spouse,  must  recognize,  confirm, 
and  with  all  her  power  protect  and  defend  when  as- 
sailed." 

"  But  I  do  not  see,"  remarked  De  Bonneville,  "  that  Fa- 
ther John's  doctrine  is  much  more  liberal  than  Mr.  Wins- 
low's.  Neither  will  allow^  the  church  can  ever  be  in  the 
wrong,  or  recognize  in  the  state  any  independency  in  faca 
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of  the  cliurcli.  I^eitlier  concedes  it  any  rights  which  it  may 
liold  up  before  her,  and  say,  These  are  mine ;  touch  them  at 
your  peril." 

"I  think  that  is  very  likely,"  said  Diefenbach,  "and  I 
have  no  desire  to  belong  to  a  church  that  ever  can  be  in  the 
wrong.  Individual  bishops  and  priests  may  be  in  the  wrong, 
may  act  from  their  own  judgments  or  passions  instead  of 
following  the  law  of  the  church,  which  is  as  determinate 
and  as  strict  for  them  as  for  the  humblest  believer  ;  but  the 
church,  acting  in  her  integrity,  can  never  be  in  the  wrong. 
M.  de  Bonneville  wants  what,  as  a  Catholic,  he  cannot  have. 
He  wants  a  doctrine  that  will  justify  the  Byzantine  emper- 
ors, the  German  kaisers,  the  French  and  English  kings  with 
their  courtiers,  jurisconsults,  and  apostate  monks,  in  their 
bitter  and  protracted  struggles  with  the  sovereign  pontifis, 
and  permit  him  to  say,  Caesar  w^as  right,  and  Peter  was 
wrong.  He  may  find  it  in  the  four  articles  of  the  French 
clergy  in  1682,  drawn  up  by  order  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  of  France,  but  he  will  not  find  it  in  Catholicity ;  so 
he  may  as  well  make  up  his  mind  at  once  to  say  Peter  was 
right,  and  Caesar  was  wrong." 

"  God's  dominion  is  absolute,"  said  Father  John,  in  con- 
clusion, "  but  he  governs  man  as  a  free  agent,  and  in  all  his 
treatment  of  us  respects  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  not 
because  free-will  is  a  power  that  limits  his  power,  or  a  right 
tliat  limits  his  right,  but  because  it  enters  into  his  purpose 
that  man  should  be  a  free  moral  agent,  and  he  cannot  take 
away  that  free-will  without  destroying  man's  nature,  for 
free-will  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  to  our  nature,  but  is  essential 
to  its  existence.  The  same  principle  runs  through  the  whole 
moral  government  of  God.  His  whole  moral  government 
proposes,  while  asserting  his  own  dominion,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  activity  or  autonomy  of  the  creature,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  the  activity  of  the  creature,  as  second  cause.  The 
spiritual  represents  the  divine,  the  ideal  as  first  cause,  and 
the  relation  between  it  and  the  secular  copies  in  the  order 
of  second  causes  the  relation  between  creator  and  creature. 
All  civilization  is  historically  hierocratic,  and  it  is  the 
spiritual  that  makes  the  state,  and  without  it  there  were 
no  state,  because  there  were  nothing  fixed  and  perma- 
nent. But  at  the  same  time  that  the  spiritual  in  the  or- 
der of  second  causes  creates  or  founds  the  secular,  it  sus- 
tains it  as  an  activity  distinct  from  itself,  and  no  more 
ab.sorlxs  it  tlian  (tod  in  crcatinix  absorbs  the  creature.     So 
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■\vhcMi  (Joil,  in  {\\v  excess  of  his  lovo  and  mercy,  insti- 
tutos  tlio  clmreli,  founds  suj)ernatural  soeioty,  tho  new  cre- 
ation, as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  lie  so  constitutes  it  that  it  loaves 
th(»  natural  without  al)i'o<ratin<;  or  absorhinii:  it.  God  is  not 
the  destroyer  of  his  own  work.  His  name  is  not  Apollyon. 
His  act  is  creative  and  conservative.  The  supernatural  may 
add  to,  hut  it  cannot  take  from  the  natural.  It  <^ive8  a  new 
order,  but  it  leaves  the  old  its  autonomy.  The  secular  can  do 
nothini;  ai^ainst  the  spiritual,  but  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  spiritual  to  sustain  it  in  all  its  natural  ri^jhts  and  vigor. 
Hence  I  assert  for  the  secular  its  autonomy,  its  full  and 
free  activity  in  its  own  order  according  to  the  law  of  God, 
as  declared  by  his  vicar,  or  re])resentative  on  earth. 

"This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  relieves  theocracy  of  the 
odium  so  generally  attached  to  it,  and  shows  that  it  pre- 
serves instead  of  destroying  our  natural  freedom.  I  pre- 
tend not  to  say,  that  under  a  false  system  of  religion,  with 
an  illegitimate  priesthood,  it  may  not  have  been  abused, 
and  perverted  to  the  destruction  of  every  free  motion  of 
the  soul,  or  free  movement  of  the  body.  I  know  no  securi- 
ty men  have,  or  can  have,  for  any  thing  under  a  false  re- 
ligion, under  false  priests,  or  no  priests,  and  exposed  to  all 
manner  of  errors,  and  subject  to  the  lowest  and  most  debas- 
ing passions.  The  first  want  of  man  is  true  religion,  admin- 
istered by  true  God-ordained  priests,  who  receive  from  him 
their  mission,  and  are  his  anointed.  The  attempt  to  get  on 
with  a  false  religion,  or  no  religion  at  all,  w^ith  priests 
wdio  run  without  being  sent,  or  simply  man-made  priests, 
however  much  it  may  be  boasted  by  short-sighted  mor- 
tals, has  always  proved  and  always  will  prove  a  miserable 
failure. 

"  Neither  do  I  pretend  that  no  abuses  here  and  there,  or 
now  and  then,  have  obtained  under  the  true  religion.  The 
history  of  the  church  proves  clearly  enough  that  if  she  stood 
in  human  wisdom,  human  virtue,  and  human  sagacity  alone, 
she  would  long  since  have  fallen  through.  But  these  abuses 
are  local  and  temporary,  and  the  church  when  not  interfered 
with  by  the  secular  authority,  has  always  in  herself  the 
power  to  correct  them.  The  church,  moreover,  must  deal 
with  men  as  she  finds  them,  and  if  she  finds  them  enslaved, 
their  manhood  crushed  out  by  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  civil  despotism,  she  cannot  treat  them  as  freemen,  capable 
of  standing  up  like  men,  and  yielding  her  the  homage  of  a 
manly  and  intelligent  obedience.     Catholic  tradition  is  true, 
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divine,  the  revelation  of  God,  but  the  traditions  of  Catholics 
are  aUected  by  the  mediums  through  which  they  have  been 
transmitted,  and  imhappily  bear  the  taint  of  the  civil  des- 
potism which  has  so  long  prevailed  and  still  prevails  in 
Catholic  nations.  But  while  we  are  bound  to  receive  Cath- 
olic tradition,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  receive  or  to  de- 
fend the  traditions  of  Catholics  any  further  than  they  are 
accordant  with  the  teachings  of  the  church.  Individuals  in 
the  church  may,  no  doubt,  misunderstand  and  misuse  the 
theocratic  principle,  but  after  all,  true  theocracy  is  the  only 
government  suitable  to  a  free  man,  for  it  is  the  only  govern- 
ment which  enables  him  with  truth  to  say,  '  I  bow  or  bend 
my  knee  to  God  alone.'  " 

Conversation  XI Y. 

"  "We  departed,"  said  Winslow,  "  from  the  original  design 
of  Our  Club,  in  permitting  onr  conversations  to  be  reported 
and  published.  We  thus  converted  it  from  a  private  club 
for  the  mutual  pleasure  and  improvement  of  its  members, 
into  a  sort  of  public  debating  society,  in  which  it  will  hardly 
do  for  one  to  throw  out  a  remark  or  offer  an  opinion  which 
he  is  not  prepared  to  do  battle  for,  as  for  an  article  of 
faith.  AVe  lose  our  freedom  and  unreserve,  and  can  no 
longer  talk  at  our  ease." 

"  The  public,"  added  O'Connor,  "  will  not  understand  con- 
versations in  which  each  speaker  says  simply  and  frankly 
what  he  thinks  for  the  moment,  and  which  are  designed  to 
stimulate  thought  and  mature  opinion,  not  to  express 
thoughts  and  opinions  already  matured.  Our  purpose  is  to 
examine  rather  than  to  settle  questions ;  and  if  each  one  of 
us  is  careful  to  say  only  what  he  really  thinks,  we  none  of 
us  feel  that  we  are  bound  either  to  ourselves  or  to  others  to 
stand  by  what  we  here  say,  but  are  as  free  to  think  other- 
wise as  if  we  had  not  said  it." 

"No  man,"  added  Diefenbach,  "has  the  right  to  dogma- 
tize anywhere  or  on  any  subject.  Only  the  church  has  that 
right ;  and  even  she  can  establish  as  a  dogma,  only  what 
Almighty  God  has  revealed  to  her.  That  she  authoritatively 
declares  or  defines  ;  and  whatever  she  declares  or  defines  to 
have  been  divinely  revealed  and  committed  to  her  is  of 
faith,  and  must  be  accepted  and  believed,  without  question- 
ing, by  all  Catholics.  In  matters  of  faitli  there  are  and  can 
be  no  differences  of  opinion.     Faith  is  true,  is  certain,  and 
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must  1)0  tiilvLMi  118  80  miK'Ii  :is('(M'f;iin(Ml  ti'iitli,  mikI  iiHrtd  HH  tlio 
niatluMiKiticiaii  usi»sliis  axioms  or  tlie^coiin'friciaii  lii><l«'rMii- 
tioMs.  Uiit  the  (Icliuitlons  of  tlio  clmrc.li  do  not  (;ov«;r  tlio 
wholo  fii'M  1)1'  liumaii  thoinj^lit  or  speculation,  for  faith  was 
not  iijiven  to  supursedo  reason  or  to  restrict  its  snliero. 
Under  faith  we  ha\e  all  the;  reason  and  all  the  scone  for  its 
exercise  we  could  have  were  faith  nut  <^iven.  lieason  in 
its  own  sphere,  accordin<]j  to  its  own  laws,  is  always  cfinal  to 
itself,  its  own  coellicient,  and  as  free  in  the  Catholic  as  in 
the  non-(^atholic.  All  the  dilTerence  hetwecn  the  Catholic 
and  the  non-(/atholic  in  regard  to  reason  is,  that  tluj  Catholic 
does  not  attempt  to  do  by  reason  what  reason  cannot  do, 
and  asserts  its  insurticiency  in  rehition  to  matters  which  are 
above  its  power,  while  the  non-Catholic  asserts  that  reason 
is  sulHcient  for  all  that  man  needs  to  know  or  believe,  and 
thus  undertakes  to  do  by  reason  what  reason  cannot  accom- 
plish, or  to  eliminate  from  liis  belief  whatever  transcends 
the  scope  of  reason.  In  the  broad  field  not  covered  by 
faith,  we  Catholics  hold  that  reason  is  free  and  our  only  au- 
thority, and  that  freedom  of  opinion  is  not  only  allowable, 
but  desirable,  since  in  that  field,  and  that  only,  progress  is 
possible,  and  no  progress  is  possible  without  freedom." 

*'  But  unhappily,"  said  O'Connor,  "  even  all  Catholics  do 
not  always  properly  appreciate  that  freedom,  and  we  find 
not  a  few  anions:  them  who  seek  to  transfer  to  matters  of 
opinion,  the  rule  that  governs  us  in  matters  of  faith.  As 
faith  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  they  w^ould  have  even  opin- 
ions fixed  and  unalterable  ;  and  as  they  receive  their  faith 
from  tradition,  they  would  receive  their  opinions  from  tra- 
dition, and  neither  suffer  themselves  nor  others  to  depart 
from  the  opinions  any  more  than  from  the  faith  of  our  pred- 
ecessors. These  fall  into  routine,  suffer  their  minds  to 
run  in  grooves,  and  look  with  distrust  upon  every  one  who 
is  really  a  thinking  and  living  man.  The  world  outside  the 
church  takes  advantao^e  of  this,  and  chars^es  their  lack  of 
mental  activity  and  energ}^  to  their  faith,  and  thus  enlists 
no  small  portion  of  the  active  progressive  intelligence  of 
the  age  or  country  on  the  side  of  our  enemies.  The  club 
permitted  its  own  conversations  to  be  reported  and  pub- 
lished with  the  hope  that  their  freedom  and  occasional  bold- 
ness might  force  the  minds  of  those  who  should  read  them 
out  of  their  lethargic  state,  and  exert  an  influence  in  com- 
pelling the  Catholic  public  to  think  freely  and  indepen- 
dently on  the  questions  raised.     The  club  did  not  presume 
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to  tell  the  public  what  it  must  think,  or  what  it  ought  to 
think;  its  end  was  gained  if  it  only  induced  it  to  think 
at  all." 

"  But  that  was  an  end  we  might  have  known  the  public 
would  misconceive,"  interposed  De  Bonneville.  "The 
public  was  not  likely  to  suppose  that  we  were  laboring  only 
to  render  it  a  thinking  public,  and  not  to  induce  it  to  accept 
and  swear  by  our  conclusions." 

"  It  was  no  matter  whether  it  misconceived  our  purpose 
or  not,"  replied  O'Connor;  "  we  were  sure  to  gain  our  end, 
if  we  only  induced  it  to  examine  the  questions  we  raised, 
though  it  should  do  so  only  to  condemn  the  opinions  we 
advanced." 

"The  public,"  rejoined  De  Bonneville,  "wants  conclu- 
sions, not  processes,  to  see  opinions  already  formed,  and  hear 
them  asserted  as  iixed  and  unalterable,  not  to  be  amused  or 
perplexed  with  the  process  of  forming  them.  The  people 
are  averse  to  the  labor  of  forming  their  own  opinions,  and 
wish  always  to  be  saved  the  labor  of  making  up  their  own 
minds.  If  you  aim  simply  to  quicken  their  mental  activity, 
to  force  them  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  question,  they  will 
either  meet  you  with  their  mental  inertia,  or  abuse  you  for 
holdinfif  unsound  opinions,  because  holding  opinions  they  are 
unfamiliar  with,  or  different  from  those  put  forth  by  their 
ordinary  leaders.  If  you  escape  with  your  labor  for  your 
pains  3^ou  may  think  yourself  fortunate.  However  ortho- 
dox you  may  be  in  your  faith,  however  submissive  you  may 
be  to  authority  in  all  things  where  anthority  clanns  the 
right  to  decide  for  you,  to  command,  or  to  direct  you,  you 
will  be  regarded  as  an  innovator,  as  a  restless,  turbulent 
v«ipirit,  against  whom  all  good  Catholics  should  be  on  their 
guard.  In  the  bosom  of  Our  Club,  when  what  we  say  is  to 
go  no  further,  we  may  speak  freely,  and  even  crudely,  with- 
out harm,  and  with  mutual  profit ;  but  to  suppose  we  can 
do  so  with  any  advantage  before  the  public.  Catholic  or 
non-Catholic,  is  to  prove  that  we  know  very  little  of  man- 
kind. The  public  will  not  tolerate  or  profit  by  free  speak- 
ing. Catholics  will  tolerate  the  freedom  we  exercise  in  this 
club  less  than  others,  not  because  it  is  incompatible  with 
any  thing  in  Catholicity,  but  because  they  are  less  ac- 
customed to  it,  because  they  are  more  in  earnest,  because 
they  attach  more  importance  to  opinions  publicly  expressed, 
and  because  they  fear  the  habit  of  free  speaking  and  free  in- 
quiry on  matters  even  not  of  faith,  may,  by  an  easy  and  not 
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iinnaturnl  traiiHition,  ho  oxttMidcd  to  the  discussion  of  mnt- 
tcrs  of  faitli.  T\\r  private  jud^^iiK'nt  aKscrtcd  by  Protch- 
taiits  is  to  he  avoided,  for  it  rechiees  faith  itself  to  iiienj 
piisate  opinion;  hut  it  is  not  every  one  wlio  can  distin^uihh 
between  that  |>rivute  judp^nient,  and  the  free,  untruinnielled 
use  of  reason  tlie  eluh  j)ra('tiseH.  Private  judi^iiient  in  mat- 
ters of  faitii,  as  asserted  hy  Protestants,  is  a  misuse  of  rea- 
son, and  really  tlio  most  unreasonable  tiling  in  the  world  ; 
but  only  men  of  disciplined  minds,  possessiui^  more  than 
ordinary  analytical  powers,  can  discriminate  Ix'twcen  it  and 
the  free  use  of  reason  in  matters  not  of  faith,  or  in  the 
understandino^  of  the  various  articles  of  faith  in  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another  and  to  our  natural  faculties.  Hence 
there  is  always  dancjer  tliat  the  habit  of  free  thought  and 
free  expression  nuiy  injure  faith,  and  end  with  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  rationalism.  The  Catholic  aversion  to  free 
inquiry  is  therefore  not  unreasonable." 

''  The  people,"  added  Winslow,  "  do  not  and  cannot  be 
made  to  understand  what  is  unfamiliar  to  them.  They  do 
not  and  will  not  think  for  themselves.  There  is  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  who  does  or  can  be  made  to  think  freely,  and 
form  opinions  for  himself,  even  in  the  sphere  of  opinions. 
Men  must  receive  their  opinions  cut  and  dried,  and  labelled. 
They  hold  the  tradition  of  opinions  hardly  less  sacred  and 
obligatory  than  the  tradition  of  faith.  Their  minds  not  only 
run  in  grooves,  but  can  run  nowhere  else.  The  power  of 
free  ori spinal  thought  is  the  rarest  thing  on  earth  ;  ages  on 
ages  roll  away  without  any  one  appearing  to  make  a  new 
application  of  long  and  well-known  principles.  The  art  of 
printing  was  known  and  practised  when  men  first  stamped 
coins,  and  yet  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  that  the  well-known  art  was  applied  to  the 
printing  of  books  by  means  of  movable  types.  A  slight  step 
in  advance  would  lead  to  a  most  important  application  of 
universally  received  scientific  principles,  and  yet  centuries 
elapse  before  any  one  appears  to  take  it.  Do  not,  then,  think 
to  make  all  men  thinkers,  or  that  you  can  by  any  means  at 
your  command  force  them  out  of  routine.  " 

'*  What  is  still  worse,"  said  De  Bonneville,  *•'  they  who 
never  think  freely  and  independently  themselves,  can  never 
appreciate  free  and  independent  thought  in  others, — never 
really  thinking  themselves,  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
nobody  else  ever  thinks.  They  measure  all  minds  by  their 
own.     It  never  enters  their  heads  that  a  speaker  or  writer 
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can  have  any  meaning  which  lies  too  deep  for  their  compre- 
liension,  and  the  more  really  original  and  profound  he  is,  the 
more  shallow  and  commonplace  he  appears  to  them.  A 
worthy  priest  some  time  since  published  a  book  entitled  The 
Atheism  of  Brownson^  in  which  he  concludes  Brownson 
makes  God  a  mere  scenic  personage  or  theatrical  persona- 
tion, because  he  says  'God  is  actus jpurissimus,  most  pure 
act. ' " 

''  That  is  bad  enough,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  but  a  recent 
writer  in  a  Catholic  journal,  criticising  our  conversations  on 
theocracy,  represents  Father  John,  who  states  the  doctrines 
of  Our  Club,  so  far  as  doctrines  it  has,  as  maintaining  that 
under  the  new  or  Christian  dispensation  the  prince  or  the 
state  holds  from  God  through  the  church  or  suj)ernatural 
society. " 

"  The  precise  doctrine  I  denied,"  said  Father  John,  "  and 
did  my  best  to  refute.  Such  an  opinion  was  broached  in  the 
club,  but  it  was  refuted,  and  we  all  finally  agreed,  that  unless 
otherwise  ordained  by  the  constitution  of  his  state,  the  prince 
holds  from  God  through  natural  society.  We  all  agreed  that 
infidels  may  have,  and  in  fact  do  have,  legitimate  govern- 
ment, and  that  Catholic  subjects  of  a  non-Christian  prince, 
are  bound  to  obey  him  in  like  manner,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, that  they  are  bound  to  obey  a  Catholic  prince.  It  was 
conceded  that  the  government  of  this  country  holds  from 
God  through  natural  society,  and  yet  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
government,  and  that  we  as  Catholics  owe  it  the  same  alle- 
giance we  should  in  case  it  held  from  God  through  the 
supernatural  society. " 

"  But  it  was  maintained  by  some  of  us,"  said  Win  slow, 
''  that  all  governments  ought  to  be  Catholic  governments,  and 
hold  from  God  through  tlie  church.  " 

"  Yery  true,"  replied  Father  John  ;  "  but  whether  so  or  not, 
we  all  agreed  that  the  church  has  no  power  to  force  any  gov- 
ernment to  become  Catholic  and  hold  through  the  super- 
natural society,  against  its  will.  To  the  question  raised  the 
club  gave  a  transeat.  In  the  middle  ages  the  greater  part  of 
the  governments  of  Europe  held  by  their  own  constitution 
and  the  coronation  oaths  of  the  sovereigns  from  God,  in  some 
sense,  through  the  church ;  but  there  are  none  that  so  hold 
now,  and  we  maintained  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  gov- 
ernment should  so  hold  in  order  to  hold  from  God  and  be  a 
h'gitiniate  government.  AVhetlier  the  change  is  for  the  bet- 
ter or  the  worse  we  did  not  even  incpiire,  for  it  has  taken 
place,  and  must  be  submitted  to  whether  we  like  it  or  not." 
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"But  did  not  Fiitlior  .loliii  iissert  the  ri;^l»t  of  tlio  clinrcli 
to  judi^t^  tlio  priiu'c  and  (k'|)rivo  liini  of  liis  principality  for 
causu  V  asked  Dci  noimuvillo. 

''  AVliiMi  the  princo  holds  from  God  throii'^li  th(3  church, 
yes  ;  whcu  ho  holds  from  (iod  throui^h  natural  society,  no," 
replied  Fathi»r  tlohii.  ''  I  simj)ly  reliiS(Ml  in  the  latter  casu 
to  say  she  has  ?wt  the  right,  for  she  is  the  judge  of  her  own 
rights  and  powers,  and  I  an)  not  aware  that  she  hjis  ever 
decided  whether  she  lias  or  has  not  the  right.  But  I  main- 
tained that  she  never  has  d(^|)rivcd,  and  never  does  dei)rive, 
the  prince  who  Jiolds  through  natural  society.  In  the  case 
of  such  princes,  if  in  her  communion,  she  judges  the  sin,  but 
not  the  tief  or  principality,  as  Innocent  III.  says  in  a  letter 
to  Bhilip  Augustus.  I  went  no  further,  except  to  give  it  as 
my  opinion,  based  on  the  uniform  practice  of  the  church, 
that  she  does  not  interpret  her  powers  so  as  to  make  them 
extend  to  the  deprivation  of  a  prince,  even  though  a  Catholic, 
who  holds  under  the  law  of  natural  society  alone.  It  would 
seem  the  clever  journalist  failed  entirely  to  understand  the 
drift  of  the  conversations  he  criticised,  or  to  read  the  plain 
En<rlish  placed  before  his  eyes.  " 

'*  Almost  as  gross  a  mistake  was  made,"  said  De  Bonne- 
ville, "  by  some  persons  as  to  the  views  of  Our  Club  in  re- 
gard to  education,  especially  in  regard  to  common  schools. 
A\^e  were  understood  to  advocate  the  public  schools,  and  to 
discourage  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  for  our 
Catholic  children.  Great  indignation  was  expressed  at  the 
alleged  feeble  manner  in  which  Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr. 
0' Flanagan  opposed  the  public  school  system,  and  defended 
that  of  separate  Catholic  schools." 

"  Great  injustice,  then,  has  been  done  those  gentlemen," 
said  Father  John,  "  and  I  should  like  to  see  their  critics  de- 
fend their  side  of  the  question  better  than  it  was  done  by 
them.  They  said  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  ablest  of  our 
Catholic  journals ;  and  if  they  failed,  it  was  not  for  lack  of 
ability,  but  because  the  ground  on  which  the  public  schools 
are  usually  opposed  and  separate  Catholic  schools  defended, 
is  untenable.  The  club  did  not  pretend  that  the  public 
schools,  as  they  are  managed,  can  meet  the  views  and  wants 
of  Catholics  with  regard  to  education  ;  and  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  all  its  members  I  stated  expressly  that  consider- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  schools  are  in  many  places 
perverted  to  sectarian  purposes,  the  impossibility  of  giving 
positive  religious  instruction  in  them,  and  the  fact, — owing 
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to  various  causes, — that  a  large  proportion  of  our  children 
will  receive  no  religious  instruction  at  all  unless  they  re- 
ceive it  in  the  school  room,  it  is  necessary,  wherever  we 
have  the  ability,  to  establish  separate  schools  of  our  own. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  authorities  of  the  church  have  gone 
any  further.  It  is  true,  I  did  not  condemn  the  system  of 
public  schools  as  established  in  the  majority  of  the  states  of 
the  Union ;  I  only  condemned  its  management.  That  sys- 
tem I  believe  is  in  itself  just  and  equitable,  and  the  best 
system  ever  devised.  The  evils  that  flow  from  it  are  not 
inherent  in  it,  and  result  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munity is  a  mixed  community  of  Catholics  and  non-Catho- 
lics. If  the  community  were  all  Catholic,  the  public  schools 
would  be  all  we  could  desire.  As  this  country  is  one  of 
these  da^^s  to  become  Catholic,  I  think  it  poor  policy  to 
condemn  the  system,  and  to  labor  to  pull  down  to-day  what 
it  may  cost  us  much  labor  and  expense  to  rebuild  to-mor- 
row. The  early  Christians  established  some  famous  cate- 
chetical schools  of  their  own,  but  they  also  used  the  schools 
founded  by  the  pagan  emperors,  and  the  colleges  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  are  even  to-day  modelled  after  the 
schools  of  the  pagan  Roman  empire.  Why  shall  we  seek  to 
destroy  what  we  are  to  inherit  ?  Wait  a  little  while,  and 
the  educational  and  all  the  other  institutions  of,  this  noble 
country,  will  peaceably  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  enlightened 
and  virtuous  Catholic  population. 

"  Furthermore,"  continued  Father  John,  "  I  do  not  like 
decrying  what  I  must  use.  To  a  great  extent  Catholic  par- 
ents must,  for  the  present  at  least,  send  their  children  to 
the  public  schools,  or  do  worse,  for  we  have  not  establislied, 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come  cannot  establish,  a  sufticient 
number  of  suitable  schools  of  our  own  for  all  our  children. 
Why  then  shall  we  destroy  the  good  faith  of  Catholic  par- 
ents and  children  by  teaching  the  parents  that  it  is  un-Cath- 
olic  for  them  to  send,  and  the  children  that  it  is  un-Cath- 
olic  for  them  to  go,  to  the  public  schools  ?  I  am  far  from 
believing  that  the  public  schools  are  as  bad  as  some  of 
our  zealous  friends  represent  them ;  and  I  know  constant 
efforts  are  made  to  guard  against  the  immorality  which  in 
some  instances  has  threatened  to  invade  them.  Should  we 
not  do  more  good  by  bringing  our  wisdom  and  virtue  to  aid 
in  improving  them,  than  by  standing  off  and  denouncing 
them  ?  After  all,  these  non-Catholic  Americans  are  our 
countrymen,  our  brethren,  with  whom  we  do  and  must  live. 
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and  whoso  toinpc^ral  lot  is  in80|)ar:i])ly  hound  up  with  ourn. 
Catholics  and  nonCathoHi's  an?  all  aliko  AiiKM'ic-ans  ;  and 
as  men,  as  nci^lil)ors,  and  as  citizeiiK,  have  the  Kaine  wants 
and  tho  same  interests.  A  poliey  of  completo  isolation  is 
as  inipraoticahk;  as  it  is  undeslrahle  ;  and  nothini^  woiiM 
tend  more  to  ij^'ivc  us  the  eoniidencc  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  diminish  the  petty  annoyances  and  vexations  to 
which  as  (yatholics  we  are  su])ject,  than  to  show  that  we 
really  do  feel  ourselves  an  integral  portion  of  th(i  American 
people,  identified  with  the  country,  and  anxious  to  im- 
prove and  preserve  its  institutions.  Let  us  estahlish  and 
support,  wherever  we  can,  such  schools  for  our  children  as 
our  ]->astors  recommend  or  require,  hut  let  ns  refrain  from 
denouncing  or  making  war  on  the  public  school  system, 
which  is  evil  only  because  not  in  the  proper  hands.  This, 
if  I  understand  it,  is  the  view  taken  in  a  recent  lecture  on 
education,  by  the  illustrious  archbishop  of  Xew  York." 

"  But  these  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  of 
our  reported  conversations,"  concluded  Winslow,  "prove 
that  the  policy  some  neo-Catholics  insist  on  of  bringing  all 
things  into  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  and  of  endeavor- 
ing to  induce  all  men  to  think  freely  and  independently  for 
themselves,  is  a  very  unsound  and  a  very  dangerous  policy. 
The  people  at  large  can  never  have  any  thing  but  a  blind 
faith,  or  any  better  reason  for  believing  than  that  so  they 
liave  been  taught.  They  must  have  and  will  have  leaders, 
and  the  only  real  question  is  who  shall  lead  them, — pastors 
divinely  appointed  and  assisted,  or  self-appointed  teachers, 
— prophets  who  run  without  being  sent.  What  we  want  is 
docility,  reverence  for  authority,  not  freedom  or  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  wild  speculation,  the  agitation  of  theories 
which  settle  nothincc  and  unsettle  everv  thino^.  Men  who 
like  myself  have  been  brought  up  among  3^our  free  and  in- 
dependent thinkers  are  unable  to  respect  them.  All  in  our 
religion  rests  on  authority  ;  and  if  we  would  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  we  must  become  as  little  children,  and 
believe  and  obey  because  the  father  bids." 

"  But  our  precise  difficulty,"  replied  Diefenbach,  "  is  that 
the  respect  for  authority,  the  child-like  docility,  Mr.  AVins- 
low  demands  this  age  and  this  country  have  not.  Men 
though  childish  are  not  child-like.  They  have  the  ignorance, 
the  petulance,  the  changeful  humors,  and  the  impatience, 
but  not  the  candor,  the  docility,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
trustingness  of  the  child.     They  are  puffed  up  with  a  vain 
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conceit  of  themselves,  and  speak  with  contempt  of  the 
'  Governor.'  Authority  they  regard  as  an  impertinence. 
They  demand  a  reason  without  being  able  either  to  give  or 
to  receive  a  reason.  They  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  un- 
belief, even  when  not  actual  unbelievers ;  and  our  Lord  can- 
not do  many  mighty  works  among  them,  on  account  of  their 
unbelief.  These  are  the  men  we  have  to  deal  with  ;  it  is 
this  proud,  impatient,  head-strong,  supercilious,  doubting, 
cavilling,  rebellious  spirit,  that  we  have  to  exorcise ;  and 
how  are  we  to  do  it  ?  Tell  men  to  be  docile,  respect  author- 
ity, believe  and  do  as  they  are  bid,  or  they  will  never  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  What  care  they  for  that, 
since  they  really  believe  neither  in  heaven  nor  hell,  neither 
in  God  nor  the  devil  ? " 

^'  You  see  in  that  the  sad  effects,"  said  Winslow,  "of  your 
common  schools,  and  your  insane  efforts  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple. Universal  education  is  the  maddest  dream  of  this 
maddest  age  and  country.  The  mass  of  the  people  cannot 
be  educated  so  as  to  be  able  to  think  or  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  the  modern  system  educates  them  only  just 
enough  to  render  them  vain,  proud,  captious,  indocile,  re- 
bellious. It  all  comes  from  attempting  to  do  what  Provi- 
dence never  designed  should  be  done.  The  pastors,  the 
chiefs,  the  leaders  of  the  people,  should  be  well  and 
thorougly  educated,  but  we  should  never  undertake  to  edu- 
cate the  people  beyond  their  prayers  and  catechism.  We 
do  them  an  immense  injury  when  we  attempt  more — when 
we  make  them  feel  that  it  is  a  degradation  to  be  led,  and 
that  they  must  aspire  to  lead  themselves.  We  then  place 
before  them  the  primal  temptation,  presented  by  Satan  to 
our  first  parents,  '  Your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,'  that  is,  knowing  them 
as  God  knows  them,  without  being  taught  them  by  the  law 
or  command  of  a  superior." 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  Mr.  Winslow  says,"  added  O'Con- 
nor, "  and  the  evils  we  deplore  result  from  the  attempt  to 
follow  the  Satanic  spirit,  or  from  yielding  to  the  satanic 
temptation.  The  education  of  the  people,  since  they  can  at 
best  be  only  half  educated,  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  source  of 
evil.  It  generates  this  very  rebellious  spirit  we  complain 
of  ;  and  till  we  can  exorcise  that  spirit,  we  can  do  little 
for  the  religious  amelioration  of  society,  or  individuals 
even." 

*'  Whether  ignorance  be  really  the  mother  of  devotion,  or 
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wlu'tlier  an  i/^iiorant  and  bcHotted  people,  wlio  (!an  lumily 
(liseorn  their  i-ii^lil  liaiid  from  their  left,  are  iiion?  likely  to 
be  (loeiK^  and  sulMnissivc^  to  le^^itimate  anthoi'ity  than  an 
edneated  and  enlii^htened  people,  wo  need  not  incpiire,"  re- 
)lied  Diefenhaeh,  ''  for  the  attempt  at  nniversal  edueation 
las  been  made;  and  tlu*  ])eople  in  most  civilized  f'()uiitrie8 
liave  been  to  school,  and  a  return  to  that  blessed  Ederi  (jf 
ijjnorance  which  ^[^.  Winslow  re<]jret8  is  no  lont!;er  })ossible. 
We  have  been  driven  forth  into  the  world  to  mainour  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  our  faces,  and  the  cherubim  with  llamiui^ 
sword  ii:uards  the  tjates  of  the  <!:ard(Ui  a*^ainst  all  return.  We 
can  elTect  nothin<!;  by  fighting  against  the  inevitable.  AVe 
liave  adopted  the  policy  of  educating  the  people,  and  we 
cannot  now  abandon  it;  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
with  it,  and  henceforth  rely  on  intelligence,  imperfect  as 
it  may  be,  instead  of  the  ignorance  some  seem  to  deplore." 

"I  am  not  so  certain  of  that,"*  said  De  Bonneville.  "It 
may  not  be  impossible  to  return  to  the  state  of  things  which 
it  is  thought  we  have  not  done  wisely  in  deserting.  T^ot  a 
few  of  our  friends  in  Europe  have  good  hopes  of  being  able 
by  education  to  undo  the  ill  effects  of  education,  or  of  mak- 
ino^  education  itself  the  means  of  restorino;  lost  i£:norance. 
It  would  do  no  good  to  wage  open  war  against  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  suppress  forcibly  the  sciiools  es- 
tablished and  supported  for  them,  It  is  better  to  take  pos- 
session of  these  schools,  and  use  them  against  all  education 
that  quickens  the  mind,  stimulates  thought,  or  trains  chil- 
dren to  exercise  freely  their  own  faculties.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  as  easy  to  teach  ignorance  as  it  is  to  teach 
knowledge  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult,  if  you  have  the  control  of 
the  schools,  and  are  so  minded,  to  make  education  the  means 
of  stifling  thought,  and  enervating  the  mind.  Let  an  abso- 
lute government  establish  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  prohibit  free  speech,  and  all  public  discussion  ;  let  it 
prevent  all  movements  of  intelligence  by  its  omnipresent 
police,  or  punish  with  fine  and  imprisonment  every  mani- 
festation of  mental  activity,  not  devoted  to  the  support  of 
power,  or  the  purely  material  order,  and  suppress  tlie  expres- 
sion of  every  aspiration  after  freedom  or  manly  indepen- 
dence ;  let  the  clergy  join  with  the  government,  uphold  it 
in  its  war  on  intelligence,  and  second  it  with  all  their  spir- 
itual power  and  influence,  and  then  let  both  unite  in  train- 
ing the  rising  generation  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  wishes  of  the  government,  and  you  will  have  the  ages  of 
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ignorance  restored,  and  the  people  as  docile  and  as  little 
disposed  to  think  or  act  for  themselves  as  they  were  before 
the  modern  attempts  to  educate  them.  It  is  not  education 
that  needs  to  be  023posed,  but  the  education  that  induces 
tjionglit,  and  quickens  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. I  am  a  Bourbonist,  and  do  not  like  to  see  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  sitting  on  the  throne  of  St.  Louis ;  but 
I  am  charmed  with  his  policy,  which  subjects  to  his  author- 
ity both  the  church  and  the  school,  and  uses  both  as  the 
means  of  extinguishing  all  dangerous  intelligence,  and  ex- 
orcising the  revolutionary  spirit  which  has  so  long  possessed 
the  French  people.  His  uncle  complained  that  tlie  pope 
left  him  only  men's  bodies  to  govern  ;  he  means  to  govern 
both  tlieir  bodies  and  their  souls.  If  his  holiness  protests, 
he  has  an  army  in  Rome,  just  reinforced,  to  snap  him  up 
and  whip  him  out  of  the  papal  states,  and  clap  him  into  a 
French  prison ;  and  if  the  French  people  grow  restive,  he 
can  with  his  matchless  police  and  his  army  of  five  hundred 
thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  w^orld,  very  speedily  re- 
duce them  to  order.  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  of 
Austria  understands  and  practises  the  same  policy  with 
equal  skill,  and  with  more  than  equal  success." 

"  But  we  should  bear  in  mind,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  that 

*  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley.* 

The  policy  of  the  European  oscuranti  is  very  fine,  but  its 
success  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  clergy,  from  their  chief 
downward,  are,  no  doubt,  opposed  to  the  false  notions  of 
liberty  now  rife  in  the  populations  of  Europe,  and  willingly 
throw  their  influence  on  the  side  of  order ;  but  they  know 
that  order  is  threatened  as  much  by  despotism  as  by  revolu- 
tionism, and,  save  in  a  moment  .of  panic,  very  few  of  them 
will  knowingly  consent  to  aid  the  monarchs  in  moulding 
the  people  to  be  the  peaceable  victims  of  despotic  rule.  The 
clergy,  too,  are  and  always  have  been  on  the  side  of  intelli- 
gence, real,  genuine,  not  sham  intelligence,  and  must  be 
duped  before  they  cooperate  with  the  political  power  in 
suppressing  it.  It  is  only  up  to  a  certain  point  that  abso- 
lute governments  can  count  on  the  cooperation  of  t\\Q 
clergy,  and  if  they  wish  to  go  beyond,  they  will  find 
them  with  all  their  moral  and  spiritual  influence  against 
them." 

"  Then,"  added  Father  John,  "  the  sovereigns  overrate 
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their  own  power  as  well  as  tliat  of  education,  or  ratlior  tlicy 
ei'r  in  supjx^sini^  tlioy  can  ever  t^i»t  that  complete  con- 
trol over  (Mlncation  demanded  by  their  policy.  They  may 
control  the  schools  and  the  lessons  tancjht  in  thoni,  but  it  is 
the  least  part  of  the  education  whidi  moulds  and  deter- 
mines character  tliat  is  acrpiired  in  the  school  room.  So- 
ciety educates,  and  do  wluit  we  may,  will  educate  her  chil- 
dren, and  give  them  her  own  opinions,  aspirations,  convic- 
tions, aims,  and  tendencies.  You  can  never  effect  any  radi- 
cal change  in  the  character  and  tendency  of  society  by 
beginning  with  the  children,  for  it  is  always  the  adult  gen- 
eration that  educates  the  rising  generation,  and  in  educating 
forms  it  to  its  own  image.  The  man  is  father  to  the  child, 
not  as  Wordsworth  sings — 

'  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.' 

The  generation  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  made  the 
Protestant  reformation,  and  the  generation  that  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  made  the  infidel  revolution  in  France,  had 
been  educated  in  Catholic  schools,  under  the  pious  care  of 
the  clergy  or  teachers  approved  by  them.  The  Italian  car- 
bonari, the  Mazzinians,  all  young  Italy,  so  hostile  to  the 
pope  and  the  whole  Catholic  religion,  are  all  graduates  of 
Catholic  schools.  It  is  with  the  adult  generation  you  must 
begin  your  reform,  as  it  is  through  the  adult  generation  only 
that  the  seeds  of  doubt,  unbelief,  irreligion,  rebellion,  are 
sown.  While  the  adult  generation  remains  what  it  is,  bent 
on  libert}'",  and  animated  by  the  revolutionary  spirit,  how- 
ever the  outward  manifestation  of  its  thoughts  and  aspira.- 
tions  may  be  suppressed,  you  can  never,  without  a  miracle, 
train  up  your  children  and  youth  to  be  contented  under  the 
vegime  of  despotism  and  ignorance.  By  no  power  in  church 
or  state  can  you  render  the  character  of  the  new  generation 
essentially  different  from  its  predecessor.  You  must  begin 
with  the  parents,  and  change  the  character  of  the  adult 
generation,  and  that  you  can  never  do  by  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, by  penal  statutes,  or  armed  force.  Bayonets  are  im- 
potent against  the  impassible  spirit  of  man." 

'^  The  adult  generation  is  already  convinced,"  interposed 
Winslow,  "  that  it  has  been  following  a  false  light,  and  aim- 
ing at  the  impracticable,  and  even  the  imdesirable." 

"  I  doubt  if  such  is  the  case  to  any  great  extent,"  replied 
Father  John.  "  There  has  been  a  reaction  against  the  revo- 
lutionism of  1848,  but  it  is  moi'c  the  effect  of  panic  or  de- 
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spair  tlian  of  conviction.  Tliere  is  not  a  throne  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  that  can  safely  trust  for  its  support  to  the 
convictions  and  affections  of  the  people,  or  that  is  not  up- 
lield  by  armed  soldiery.  Every  continental  government 
depends  for  its  support  on  its  army  not  only  against  foreign 
aggression,  but  also  against  its  own  subjects, — a  remarkable 
fact,  as  far  as  my  reading  goes,  unknown  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  world.  The  governments  of  Europe  are  or 
tend  to  be  centralized  despotisms,  while  the  great  body  of 
the  European  populations  are  virtually  republican,  in  favor 
either  of  a  republic  such  as  ours  is  conceived  to  be,  or  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  like  that  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  no  harmony  between  the  governments  and  their  subjects, 
and  there  can  be  none  without  such  political  changes  as  ac- 
cord with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  You 
may  declaim  against  the  wickedness  and  danger  of  secret 
societies  as  much  as  you  please,  but  they  have  their  origin 
in  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  political  order 
which  obtains,  and  their  determination  at  the  first  opportrn- 
nity  to  effect  a  change.  Even  Russia  is  covered  all  over 
with  secret  societies,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  wit- 
ness before  long  strange  movements  in  that  vast  empire, 
which  has  the  misfortune  of  being  rotten  before  being  ripe." 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  O'Connor,  "the  dominant  sentiment 
of  the  populations  of  Europe  is  in  favor  of  what  we  call  self- 
government,  or  the  government  of  the  nation  by  itself.  It 
is  therefore  opposed  to  foreign  domination  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  ca3sarism  on  the  other.  It  is  alike  in  favor  of  national 
independence  and  of  republican  freedom.  Thus  we  see  the 
same  uneasiness  in  Ireland,  Poland,  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
France.  Ireland  regards  herself  as  a  nation,  and  struggles 
for  a  national  government ;  Hungary  would  recover  her  in- 
dependence, and  Italy  would  drive  out  the  Austrians,  and 
resume  her  nationality  and  her  autonomy.  Against  the  just 
aspirations  of  these  nations,  the  despotisms  of  Europe  are 
leagued  together,  and  the  people  everywhere  see  that  po- 
litical liberty  and  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  nationalities 
do  and  must  go  together,  and  that  they  constitute  one  and 
the  same  cause.  The  Irish  in  Ireland,  in  England,  and  in 
this  country,  no  doubt  have  sympathized  with  Kapoleon  III., 
but  only  because  they  have  trusted  that  he  would  humble 
the  pride  of  England,  and  become  the  liberator  of  Ireland 
from  foreign  domination." 

"Drowning  men,"  replied  Diefenbach,  "catch  at  straws, 
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and  arc  cxousiihlo  for  so  doiii*^.  Tlis  Tnii)eri:il  Alajcnty  will 
ucviT  intorforc  to  liberate  Ireland  U'om  Kii«^li.sli  rule,  unlebH 
it  1)0  to  annex  her  to  his  own  doniinionn,  and  to  ni.ike  her  a 
province  to  bo  ruled  or  misruled  by  some  debauched  princo 
of  the  imperial  family.  The  hope  of  the  Irinh  in  iiim  is 
vain,  for  he  is  more  lilcely  to  become,  as  his  uncle  became, 
the  prisoner  of  Great  Britain  than  the  humbler  of  British 
pride.  Even  if  not  so,  how  could  Ireland  content  herself 
with  beino;  a  province  of  France,  since  her  princii)al  happi- 
ness is  in  having  a  good  grievance,  and  in  declaiming  lustily 
against  the  government?  Of  all  the  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  the  Irish  are  the  hiast  iitted  by  habit  or  tempera- 
ment to  sit  down  contentedly  under  the  coesarism  which 
now  reigns  in  France.  The  mingling  of  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed nationalities  with  that  of  political  and  civil  liberty, 
is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  European 
society  on  some  permanent  basis.  Most  of  tJicse  nationali- 
ties are  hopelessly  lost,  or  too  much  weakened,  or  too  much 
torn  by  intestine  divisions,  to  be  able  to  sustain  themselves 
as  independent  nations.  Irish  patriotism  sighs  for  indepen- 
dent Ireland,  governing  herself,  and  rivalling  her  old  enemy, 
but  it  can  only  sigh  for  it.  Ireland  is  really  an  integral  part 
of  the  British  empire,  and  it  is  only  as  such  that  she  can 
subsist.  As  such  she  can  develop  her  resources,  and  com- 
mand the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world.  She  is  not 
subject  to  England,  but  is  one  of  the  great  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  British  state,  and  of  British  glory.  Let  her 
be  separated  from  the  British  crown  and  parliament,  and  set 
up  a  government  of  her  own,  whether  republican  or  mo- 
narchical, she  would  be  torn  by  intestine  factions,  by  rival 
claimants,  and  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business 
of  government.  Her  true  interest  is  to  submit  with  the 
best  grace  she  can  to  the  connection,  she  already  has  with  the 
British  empire,  to  labor  to  become  reconciled  to  it,  and  to 
derive  from  it  all  the  advantages  it  is  capable  of  affording, 
as  has  been  done  by  her  sister  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Italy 
looks  with  some  hope  to  Louis  JS'apoleon  to  liberate  her  from 
Austrian  rule  and  preponderance,  but  with  no  better  reason. 
Italy  is,  after  all,  a  geographical  expression,  not  a  nation, 
and  is  incapable  under  any  possible  domestic  power  of  being 
moulded  into  a  nation.  A  united  Italy  could  recover  and 
maintain  its  independence,  whether  assailed  by  France  or 
Austria ;  but  there  is  and  can  be  no  united  Italy.  Drive 
out  the  Austrians,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice  become  sepa- 
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rate  states ;  Tuscany  will  unite  neither  with  Lombardy  nor 
wuth  Piedmont.  The  South  of  Italy  and  the  Xortli  will 
not  act  together,  and  the  old  divisions,  and  the  old  wars  of 
city  with  city,  and  principality  with  principality,  would  soon 
revive  and  devastate  the  Peninsula.  Free  any  of  the  op- 
pressed nationalities  of  which  you  speak,  the  old  causes 
which  reduced  them  under  the  dominion  of  their  neighbors 
would  revive, — for  though  suppressed  they  are  not  extinct, — 
and  soon  reduce  them  under  a  foreign  domination  again, — 
would  make  them  again  a  prey  to  foreign  powers,  and  much 
impoverished  and  demoralized,  they  would  soon  be  once 
more  where  they  are  now.  Why  seek  to  accomplish  impos- 
sibilities? For  myself  I  do  not  feel  much  sympathy  with 
oppressed  nationalities,  unless  the  oppression  touches  the 
rights  of  man,  and  takes  away  that  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual without  which  man  is  no  longer  man.  Let  the  struggle 
be  for  substantial  freedom,  a  reasonable  and  just  freedom, 
to  be  gained  by  honest  means,  and  it  must  sooner  or  later 
prove  successful.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  European 
revolutionists,  but  I  do  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, of  self-government  against  csesarism,  and  for  that  cause 
my  voice  shall  ever  be  raised." 

Conversation  XY. 

"  We  might  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  European  lib- 
erals," remarked  Winslow,  "if  it  were  really  tlie  cause  of 
freedom.  But  the  so-called  liberals  are  stru<]ro^linf>:  for  abso- 
lute  democracy,  and  absolute  democracy  is  as  hostile  to  true 
freedom  as  is  absolute  monarchy.  It  simply  puts  the  people 
in  the  place  of  the  king,  and  renders  the  rule  of  an  ill-in- 
formed, thick-headed,  capricious,  and  irresponsible  majority, 
changing  with  each  election,  absolute,  and  irresistible,  tinder 
it  there  is  no  uniform  policy  of  government.  One  legisla- 
ture enacts  laws,  and  the  next  repeals  them.  Laws,  too, 
when  they  would  restrain,  become  a  dead  letter.  ]^obody 
regards  a  law  tliat  is  in  his  way ;  and  no  court  or  jury  can 
be  found  to  enforce  an  unpopular  law,  or  a  law  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  a  numerous  and  influential  class  of  electors." 

"  Your  experiment  of  popular  government,  just  in  pro- 
poi'tion  as  it  becomes  democratic,  fails  everywhere  in  the 
Union,"  said  De  Bonneville.  "  The  order  and  prosperit}^ 
you  have  hitherto  enjoyed  are,  so  far  as  government  is  con- 
cerned, due  to  the  principles,  laws,  and  institutions  you  in- 
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liorited  from  Kn«^laiHl,  not  t(>  tlusidditioiiH  or  alterations  you 
yoiirsi»lv('s  liavi'  made.  As  the  s|)iritof  democracv  acquires 
strength,  as  it  pervades  your  society,  and  moidds  your  c<)ii- 
i^titutions,  laws,  and  institutions  to  Huit  itself,  you  lose  the 
advantages  of  governmtnit,  grow  corru])t,  and  ceiine  to  have 
lionest  uwn  enougli  left  to  look  aft(>r  the  rogues  ;  (!orru])tion 
eats  into  the  very  heart  of  your  community,  and  sucth  a  tiring 
as  politieal  honesty  ean  liardly  ho  found  auK^igst  you. 
Your  whole  government,  state  and  fe(h'ral,  is  a  joh,  and  the 
])ublie  interest  is  everywhere  sacriliced  to  private  specula- 
tion. " 

"  I  am,"  said  Father  John,  "  as  all  iny  friends  are  well 
aware,  no  dcMuocrat,  either  in  a  ]^arty  or  any  other  sense.  I 
concede  the  terrible  corru[)tion  that  is  cree})ing  into  all  our 
political  parties,  and  the  shameful  profligacy  of  the  men  we 
intrust  with  the  management  of  our  public  affairs;  but  lam 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  we  are,  even  in  these  respects, 
unrivalled  by  the  despotic  states  of  the  Old  World.  The 
members  of  the  various  Spanish,  French,  and  Russian  ad- 
ministrations are  much  belied,  if  they  are  not  more  than  a 
match  for  our  public  men  in  jobbing.  With  ?\l  the  evils 
which  flow  from  the  excesses  of  liberty,  and  I  have  no  wish 
to  extenuate  them,  we  suffer  far  less  than  they  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  excesses  of  power.  It  is  no  small  advantage 
even  to  be  able  to  publish  criticisms  on  ourselves,  and  to 
point  ont  and  publicly  denounce  the  misdeeds  of  government 
without  being  arraigned  before  the  police  and  sentenced  to 
line  and  imprisonment.  Thought  is  an  important  function 
of  man,  and  the  free  expression  of  one's  honest  convictions 
is  one  of  the  strongest  necessities  of  a  rational  nature.  The 
worst  of  all  tyrannies  is  that  which  strikes  at  free  thought 
and  free  speech.  The  body  is  not  the  whole  of  man,  and 
you  hav^e  done  little  even  though  you  have  provided  for  its 
■comfort,  if  you  have  stifled  thought,  imposed  silence  on  in- 
tellect, and  extinguished  the  soul.  I  care  little  for  the 
tyranny  which  touches  the  body,  if  it  leave  the  soul  free, 
thought  and  speech  unfettered.  We  may  Avar  against  red- 
republicanism  as  warmly  as  we  please,  but  we  should  take 
care  that,  in  doing  so,  we  be  not  found  fighting  for 
csesarism." 

"  Between  red  -  republicanism  and  ceesarism,"  said 
O'Connor,  ^^  there  is  a  third  party,  alike  free  from  the 
despotism  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  mob.  I  call  this  party 
j-epublican,  and  distinguish  its  doctrine  from  both  monarch!- 
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cal  and  democratic  absolutism.  It  defends  what  is  called 
representative,  constitutional,  or  parliamentary  government. 
It  advocates  self-government,  that  is,  the  government, 
through  its  estates  or  its  representatives,  of  the  nation  by 
itself,  sometimes  with  a  king  as  in  Great  Britain,  sometimes 
without  a  king  as  in  the  United  States.  A  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  European  liberals  belong  to  this  party, 
and  seek  to  restrain  without  abolishing  government.  They 
are  not  opposed  to  a  limited  monarchy,  they  war  not  on 
dynasties,  and  seek  not  to  bring  kings  or  Caesars  to  the  block. 
They  only  seek  to  restrict  power  within  just  limits,  and  to 
secure  to  the  nation  in  some  form  a  preponderating  voice  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  With  these  I  confess  I 
sympathize. " 

"  So  do  I,"  added  Father  John  ;  "  and  my  complaint  of  a 
portion  of  our  Catholic  friends  in  Europe  is  that  they  do  not 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  party,  that  they  war  against 
it,  and  seek  to  discredit  ever}^  man  who  adheres  to  it.  This, 
as  I  often  repeat,  is  the  ground  of  my  quarrel  with  M.  Louis 
Yen il lot,  the  able  editor  of  the  Univers.  M.  Yeuillot,  who 
carries  with  him  a  portion  of  the  French  episcopacy  and  a 
large  part  of  the  rural  clergy  of  France,  and  who  in  this 
country,  where  few  read  him,  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  lay 
.pope,  was,  while  it  was  popular,  attached  to  this  party,  but 
now  wages  a  fierce  war  against  it.  He  joins  the  winning 
side,  and  now  aims  studiously  to  combine  the  defence  of  the 
highest-toned  Catholic  doctrines  and  practices  with  unceas- 
ing opposition  to  parliamentary  government,  and  especially 
to  the  men,  if  Catholics,  who  regret  its  loss  in  France,  and 
would  gladly  see  it  restored.  He  thus  gives  a  false  direc- 
tion to  the  public  thought  of  the  Catholics  who  confide  in 
his  guidance,  and  does  more  injury  to  the  canse  of  reliG;ion 
than  the  vilest  Voltairian  journalist  in  Europe.  I  blame 
him  not  for  giving  to  the  actual  government  of  his  country 
a  loyal  support,  but  I  do  blame  him  for  endeavoring  to  enlist 
Catholicity  on  the  side  of  c^esarism,  and  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  place  the  church  in  a  false  position  before  the 
world.  I  blame  him  for  endeavoring  to  use  the  sound  papal 
doctrine  he  asserts  with  even  unnecessary  ostentation  against 
the  Gallicanism  of  the  old  French  court,  to  protect  the  politi- 
cal csesarism  he  seems  determined  shall  be  fastened  on  all 
Catholic  states.  The  high  papal  prerogatives  he  seems  to 
recognize  were  asserted  and  used  by  the  popes  themselves 
only  in  defence  of  the  laws,  of  popular  and  national  rights,- 
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against  tho  invasion  :m<l  usurpations  of  Ciiisar,  ni^vcr  in  liiH 
Hupport.  Tlioy  are  ('(unpatildo  with  lihcM'ty,  and  aru  in  a 
])ropor  state  ot  soeiety  anion;^  its  niont  ellieiiMit  8afe;^uanls, 
us  no  one  knows  better  than  the  emperor  of  tlio  French,  who 
has  absohitely  refused  to  repeal  the  infamous  organic  hiws 
annexed  by  his  nncle  on  his  si)le  authority  to  tlie  concordat 
of  1801,  and  declined  in  force  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  re- 
voked even  by  that  monarch  liimself,  commanding  all  pro- 
fessors in  colleges  and  seminaries  to  hold  and  to  teach  the 
four  artich^s  of  the  French  clergy  in  1(>82.  1  blame  Louis 
Yeuillot,  who  occupies  an  im))ortant  position  as  editor  of 
the  first  Catholic  journal  m  Europe,  for  laboring  constantly 
and  with  all  his  might  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any 
check  on  power,  and  to  leave  the  friends  of  religion  and 
society  no  alternative  between  csesarism  and  red-repub- 
licanism. " 

'*  The  policy  of  the  emperor  of  the  French  evidently  is," 
said  Diefenbach,  "  to  break  down  and  utterly  annihilate  the 
constitutional  or  parliamentary  party,  and  to  leave  the  friends 
of  order  and  religion  no  alternative  between  supporting 
Cfesarism  and  joining  the  ranks  of  the  red-republicans.  He 
appears  to  think  that  when  driven  to  this  alternative  they 
will  rally  under  his  drapeau,  as  they  did  after  his  famous 
couj?  d'  Stat.  Sure  of  their  support,  he  appears  to  trust  that, 
d)y  means  of  his  army  and  his  admirable  police,  and  by 
coquetting  with  the  red-republicans,  leading  them  now  to 
hope  that  lie  will  make  war  on  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  or  use 
,his  troops  in  Home,  there,  it  is  understood,  against  the  con- 
sent and  the  will  of  the  pope,  to  destroy  the  autonomy  of 
the  papal  government,  under  pretence  of  reforming  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  papal  states,  he  will  be  able  to  sustain  his 
power  and  establish  the  IN'apoleonic  dynasty  on  the  throne  of 
-France,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  thrones  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  peninsulas.  The  fault  of  Louis  Yeuillot  and  the 
Catholics  he  leads  or  represents  is,  that  they  have  aided  him 
-in  this  policy,  labored  to  render  perpetual  the  dictatorship 
he  usurped  in  his  coup  d'  etat^  instead  of  laboring  to  put  an 
end  to  it  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  to  make  the 
-emperor  assume  the  character  of  a  constitutional  prince,  and 
to  secure  adequate  guaranties  of  the  rights  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  citizen.  I  complain,  not  of  the  church  in  France,  but 
of  some  half  a  dozen  French  prelates,  who,  counselled  per- 
haps by  their  fears,  took  the  occasion  when  the  press  was 
gagged  and  no  voice  could  be  raised  to  contradict  them,  to 
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desert  the  cause  they  had  previously  defended,  to  pronoiirice 
undeserved  euloginme  on  tlie  prince-president,  and  to  invite 
him  in  the  name  of  religion  to  revive  the  empire,  and  re- 
establish the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  I  complain  of  them 
because  they  thus  compromised  their  bretliren,  who  could 
not  oppose  them  without  endangering  their  heads,  or  pro- 
voking the  vengeance  of  power  on  the  church  in  Fmnce,  and 
because  they  place  the  whole  French  episcopacy  in  a  false 
position  before  the  world,  and  make  it,  apparently,  re- 
sponsible for  the  base  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  cliurch 
and  of  the  nation  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  new  Cfesar,  who 
had  proved  himself  no  friend  to  either.  They  have  done  all 
that  they  could  do  to  link  the  cause  of  Catholicity  with  that 
of  csesarism,  and  to  give  the  lie  to  all  of  us  who,  in  constitu- 
tional states,  have  to  combat  the  standing  objection,  that 
Catholicity  is  unfavorable  to  political  and  civil  liberty,  and 
naturally  sympathizes  with  despotism.  " 

"  The  evil,"  added  O'Connor,  "  is  far  more  serious  than  our 
narrow-minded  and  short-sighted  publicists  suspect.  They 
have  coniirmed,  as  far  as  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  a  single 
nation  can  confirm,  the  standing  charge  of  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  that  her  existence  in  a  state  is  incompatible  with 
its  political  and  civil  liberty,  and  that  her  real  sympathies  are 
with  csesarism, — a  fact  which  the  American  Know-Nothings 
will  be  sure  to  remember,  and  to  make  the  most  of  against 
us.  By  breaking  down  and  annihilating  the  constitutional 
party,  they  have  left  in  Europe  only  cjesarists  and  red- 
republicans,  with  no  mediator  between  them.  They  have 
thrown  the  church  on  the  side  of  Caesar,  and  stirred  up  the 
wrath  of  the  insurgent  democracy  against  her  even  more  than 
against  him.  They  have  deprived  the  church  of  the  vantage 
ground  she  held  in  1848.  Then  she  was  understood  to  be  on 
the  side  of  liberty,  and  opposed  to  the  despotism  of  the  gov- 
ernment. When  the  revolution  in  France  proclaimed  the 
republic,  nearly  all  the  French  bishops  and  clergy  hastened 
to  declare  their  adhesion  to  it,  and  to  avow  themselves  in 
favor  of  freedom.  The  republic  confided  in  their  good 
faith,  refrained  from  attacking  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
men  who  all  their  lives  had  warred  against  her,  vied  with  one 
another  in  rendering  her  homage,  and  in  protecting  her  lib- 
erty. Indeed  the  revolution,  in  freeing  the  people,  freed  her 
from  the  thraldom  in  which  the  temporal  sovereigns  for  cen- 
turies had  held  her,  and  she  moved  and  spoke  with  a  freedom 
she  had  not  enjoyed  before  since  the  great  western  schism, 
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nay,  fiincc  llio  t'mw  of  riiilij)  tlu*  Fair.  I»ut  she  lias  lost  all 
slio  had  ^-.litKMl  I»y  the  lilx'ral  |k>1Icv  witli  wlilcli  oui*  |)r("^<'nf. 
•^•loi'ioiis  cliit'l"  jxuifilT  inaiii^nirati'd  his  jxnitilicati',  and  \vhi(;ii 
for  twontv  yoars  had  Ikmmi  adv()cat(Ml  by  (/atliolio,  hinhopK, 
clcrii^y,  and  iMfcIlii^cnt  hiyiniMi  thnmirhouf.  tlu^  world,  except 
in  Anstria,  wIum*i»  ol)S('ni-anfisni  is  at  home.  In  thtmewrcMl- 
re])nhlican  revohition,  which  s(MMns  likely,  sooner  or  lat(M*,  to 
break  ont,  slu^  will  hold  a  far  dilTcrent  position  and  be  rcij^ard- 
ed  with  far  (^thcr  siMitinients.  The  bislujps  and  cleri^y  may 
ai>;ain  (U^clare  their  adhc'^ion  to  tlie  republic,  but  the  trium- 
phant democracy  will  no  lonj^er  trus^ttliem.  It  will  respond 
to  their  overtures,  We  cannot  tmst  you.  You  would  desei't 
iij^  on  the  first  opportunity,  as  you  did  in  1S52,  and  aj)plaud. 
the  usurper  who  would  mow  us  down  in  the  streets,  or  send 
us  by  thousands  to  die  of  pestilence  in  the  swamps  of  Guiana. 
You  have  no  sympathies  with  ns  ;  you  detest  us,  and  love 
only  Ca»sar.  Cpesar  you  chose,  Caesar  you  have  served,  go, 
and  share  tlie  fate  of  Caesar.  " 

"  But  the  co2/p  d^etat  by  wliich  the  republic  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  empire  was  virtually  reestablished,"  Wins- 
low"  contended,  "  was  a  necessary  step  to  save  religion  and 
society  from  the  threatened  attacks  of  socialism,  and.  even 
liberal  Catholics  in  Europe  and  America  generally  ap- 
proved it." 

"After  Louis  ^Napoleon,  by  a  bold  stroke  of  policy,  dis- 
solved the  legislative  assembly,  arrested  and  imprisoned  its 
prominent  members,  and  usurped  the  entire  power  of  the 
state,  they,"  replied  Diefenbach,  "  without  approving  what 
had  been  done,  very  generally  believed  that  the  best  thing 
left  for  them  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  placed  them, 
was  to  accept  it,  and  to  legitimate  the  power  the  president 
had  grasped,  as  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  exercise  it 
by  a  legal  than  an  illegal  title.  But  the  coup  d/etat  left 
them  really  no  choice  in  the  matter,  for  the  president  had 
usurped  the  power,  and  could  not  be  made  to  relinquish  it. 
Yet  there  never  was  any  necessity  for  that  coitp  d'etat 
itself,  except  what  was  created  by  the  president  and  the 
Bonapartists  themselves,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
reviving  the  empire  and  reestablishing  the  Xapoleonic 
dynasty.  The  danger  from  the  socialists  had  been  defeated. 
True,  Kossuth,  the  champion  of  oppressed  nationalities,  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Mazzini,  the  leader  of  young  Italy, 
and  the  pantheistic  democracy ;  but  their  combined  move- 
ment could  effect  nothing  serious,  for  the  necessary  '  ma- 
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terial  aid  '  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  party  of  order  were 
everywhere  victorious,  well  organized,  and  on  the  alert 
against  them.  The  republic  itself  had  defeated  the  social- 
ists and  broken  their  power,  as  early  as  June,  1848,  without 
aid  from  Louis  jN^apoleon,  and  the  revolution  had  known 
how  to  set  bounds  to  itself.  It  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  throughout  Europe  the  victory  for  order  had 
been  fought  and  won  under  republican  or  liberal  auspices. 
The  French  republic  put  down  the  triumvirate  of  Home, 
and  restored  the  Holy  Father  to  his  temporal  throne ; 
Austria  proclaimed  a  liberal,  virtually  a  republican  consti- 
tution for  her  motley  empire,  and  under  its  prestige 
triumphed  over  her  enemies  in  Hungary  and  Italy ;  Prussia 
was  liberal  till  the  socialists  were  used  up,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  cause  of  order  had  been  everywhere  successfully 
vindicated,  and  a  decided  reaction  in  the  public  mind  against 
socialism  and  red-republicanism  had  taken  place,  that 
csesarism  dared  leave  its  hiding  place,  and  not  till  after 
liberalism  had  proved  its  ability  to  put  down  anarchy  and 
protect  religion  and  society,  did  Louis  Napoleon  attempt 
his  coil])  cP  etat,  or  the  movement  to  reestablish  csesarism, 
under  pretence  of  sustaining  order  and  religion,  fairly  com- 
mence. Caesar  was  terribly  alarmed  at  the  danger  after  it 
was  over,  at  anarchy  after  the  republic  had  suppressed  it. 
There  never  was  the  danger  pretended,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  necessity,  in  order  to  save  religion  and  society, 
of  the  coup  d'etat^  or  of  the  surrender  of  both  to  the  foster- 
ing care  of  a  despot." 

"  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  our  good  friends," 
said  O'Connor,  "  that  to  surrender  religion  and  society  to 
Csesar  is  really  to  abandon  both,  or,  unless  men  have  be- 
come slaves  in  their  souls,  is  really  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new 
and  fiercer  revolution  against  them.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  conceive  the  evils  that  would  follow  a  new  and  successful 
revolution  against  the  governments  of  Europe." 

"  There  can  be  again  no  such  revolution,"  said  Winslow, 
"  if  Catholics  are  only  loyal  in  the  support  of  power,  and 
therefore,  I  side  heartily  with  the  TJmvers  and  its  friends. 
The  church  is  free  in  fact  now  in  both  Austria  and  France, 
and  she  can,  wherever  free,  grapple  successfully  with  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  exorcise  it,  as  every  other  evil 
spirit. ' 

"  The  church  can  nowhere  grapple  successfully  with  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  if  she  appears  as  the  ally  of  despotism, 
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or  not  as  frco  to  war  against  cji'sariKin  as  against  rovolution- 
isin,''  replied  ()'(N)im«»r.  " 'I^liis  is  a  ])oiiit  our  friends  do 
not  Hullieiently  consider.  The  Euroj^ean  populalioriH,  cs- 
}KH'ially  in  tlie  Catholic,  states,  are  dcujply  iMd)ued  with  the 
sentiment  of  liberty.  That  sentiment,  as  they  hold  it,  may 
not  1)0  pnro  or  truly  enlii^htened,  hut,  such  as  it  is.  it  rules 
them,  and  is  with  them  a  iixed  id(!a.  In  that  sentinient, 
too,  is  an  element  of  truth  and  i^oodness  wliich  consecrates 
it  to  their  minds,  and  ij^ivcs  it  its  terrible  ])ower  over  tliem. 
Let  the  chui'ch  be  really  or  appanuitly  ))laced  in  o])position 
to  that  sentiment  witnout  discriminatinic,  acceptin*^,  and 
defending  what  is  true  and  good  in  it,  and  she  at  once  be- 
comes powerless  over  those  who  are  under  its  domination, 
and  instead  of  exorcising  the  revolutionary  spirit  that 
possesses  them,  or  winning  them  back  to  her  embrace,  will 
drive  them  furtlier  from  her,  and  render  them  still  more 
hostile  both  to  her  and  to  all  legitimate  authority.  The 
church,  to  be  able  to  control  them,  must  be  free  not  only  to 
preach  submission  to  them,  but  to  recognize  their  rights  and 
the  duties  of  power ;  therefore,  while  she  upholds  just 
authority,  to  defend  true  liberty,  and  this  she  is  not  free  to 
do  either  in  France  or  Austria.  She  can  be  free  to  do  it 
only  in  a  free  state,  under  a  constitutional  government 
which  recognizes  and  protects  free  thought  and  free  speech 
in  the  citizen.  The  church  is  free  either  in  France  or 
Austria  only  so  long  as  she  offers  no  opposition  to  caesarism." 
"  I  w4sh  our  Catholics,  who  have  eyes  only  for  the  past, 
and  who  can  never  understand  their  own  age  and  their 
present  duties,  would  tell  me,"  said  Diefenbach,  "why  it  is. 
in  Italy,  France,  indeed  in  every  Catholic  state,  we  find  the 
young,  active,  living  intelligence  of  the  age  almost  ex- 
clusively anti-papal,  nay.  anti-Christian.  The  fact  is  un- 
deniable. It  is  very  easy  to  ascribe  it  to  diabolical  pride 
and  wickedness,  or  to  trace  its  reinote  cause  to  the  prevari- 
cation of  Adam  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  but 
something  more  specific  than  that  is  needed  as  an  answer. 
Children  born  of  Catholic  parents,  in  a  Catholic  country, 
and  educated  from  infancy  in  Catholic  schools,  do  not,  as 
they  grow  up,  as  their  intelligence  unfolds,  and  their  views 
expand,  lose  their  affection  for  the  church,  and  become  her 
sworn  enemies  without  at  least  some  pretext,  and  I  will  say, 
never  w^ithout  some  blame  on  the  part  of  Catholics  them- 
selves, never  unless  the  policy  they  are  led  to  believe  is  ap- 
proved by  the  church,  outrages  their  sense  of  justice,  or 
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their  sense  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  men,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  society.  Explain  or  disguise  it  as  we  will,  it  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  church  is  believed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  sentiment  of  liberty,  and  pledged  to  the  cause  of  despot- 
ism, which  is  simply  a  social  death  ;  that  they  who  are 
looked  upon  as  Catholic  leaders,  are  obscurantists,  with  no 
sympathy  with  the  down-trodden  millions,  and  anxious  only 
to  uphold  arbitrary  or  oppressive  power.  They  hear  every- 
where these  movements  in  favor  of  liberty  denounced,  but 
seldom  hear  power  rebuked  for  its  excesses  or  abuses.  A 
man  full  of  generous  sentiments,  with  no  thought  of  doing 
or  saying  any  thing  uncatholic  or  disloyal,  sees  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people,  sympathizes  with  them,  and  says  simply 
that  he  thinks  the  government  might  be  better  administered 
— that  there  might  be  a  more  benelicent  exercise  of  power, 
and  a  wider  scope  allowed  to  the  activity  of  the  citizen. 
His  words  are  reported,  and  from  that  moment  he  is,  a 
marked  man,  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
thrust  into  a  dungeon,  or  banished  from  the  realm.  This 
was  the  offence,  and  the  only  offence,  of  the  Abbate 
Gioberti,  for  which  he  was  exiled  from  Piedmont,  to  which 
he  was  permitted  to  return  only  when  that  kingdom  re- 
solved to  become  a  constitutional  state.  When  a  man  is 
thus  treated  by  a  professedly  Catholic  government,  sup- 
ported and  applauded  by  the  clergy,  w^ho  hold  it  up  as  a 
model  government,  and  its  sovereign  as  a  model  prince, 
what  wonder  that  he  commits  the  mistake  of  supposing  the 
church  is  irrevocably  wedded  to  despotism,  and  is  more  in- 
tent on  upholding  power,  than  meliorating  the  condition  of 
the  people — more  devoted  to  authority  than  to  justice — 
and  that  he  includes  her  in  the  wrath  he  feels,  and  justly 
feels,  against  the  government  that  wrongs  him,  and  abuses 
its  most  sacred  trusts  ?  " 

"  But  we  must  be  just,"  said  O'Connor.  "  The  church  is 
not  implicated  in  such  transactions.  There  are  old  fogies 
amongst  Catholics  as  well  as  amongst  non-Catholics — men 
who  are  steeped  to  their  eyes  in  csesarism,  and  who  would 
make  war  on  the  church  herself  were  she  to  favor  a  liberal 
and  just  policy.  We  saw  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pius  IX.  There  was  a  class  of  Catholics  in  every 
country,  that  opposed  and  labored  in  all  ways  they  could  to 
tliwart  the  liberal  policy  he  inaugurated.  He  attempted  to 
cut  the  church  loose  from  the  chains  with  which  the 
despotism  of  the  courts  had  bound  her,  to  assert  her  freedom 
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iuu\  \u^]o\^o^u]ouvv  of  tlio  fiovorciirnp,  and  to  enlist  nil  tlio 
«::tMH'r()us  syni|)iiflii<\s  of  tlio  Kiiropcau  jjopnlatioiifi  in  favor 
once  more  of  relii^ion.  Hut  ho  ovorywlicr*;  oncoiintorod  tlio 
oscttranfi :  ovorvwlioro  tlioy  oppoRod  him;  and  it  is  said, 
I  know  not  how  truly,  that  the  ])rolatcfi  of  Austria,  inspiro<l 
not  unlikoly  by  the  court,  admonishod  him  in  a  foniial  let- 
tor,  that  if  ho  porsovorod  in  tho  ])oiioy  ho  had  inau^urato(l, 
tho  ohuroh  in  Austria  would  withdraw  from  his  ol)odionoo. 
The  o]>|)()sition  from  Catholics,  playinc^  into  the  hands  nf 
the  Mazzinians,  dofoated  his  crenorous  iiitentions,  and  ho  is 
now  hold  to  keep  the  peace  by  the  armies  of  Franco  and 
Austria,  who  occupy  his  states  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
tectini]:  him  against  the  disaiToction  of  his  temporal  subjects, 
whoso  just  demands  he  was  not  and  is  not  now  permitted  to 
satisfy." 

"I  know  very  well  the  church  is  not  implicated  in  the 
war  upon  the  just  rights  of  individuals  and  nations,*'  replied 
Diefonbach.  *'I  am,  I  trust,  a  Catholic,  and  God  forbid 
that  I  should  do  or  say  any  thing  to  cast  the  slightest  shade 
of  suspicion  upon  the  church  of  God,  the  representative  of 
his  kingdom  on  earth.  But  I  do  know  and  say  that  Catho- 
lics— and  Catholics  in  influential  positions — are  implicated, 
are  even  foremost  in  supporting  c?esarism.  Nobody  can 
deny  that  the  more  influential  Catholic  statesmen  in  south- 
ern and  central  Europe,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  order, 
uphold  C?esar  in  his  war  upon  thought  and  speech,  and  op- 
pose with  all  their  might  the  introduction  of  liberal  institu- 
tions. Have  we  not  read  long  wearisome  essays  in  the 
Clviltd  Cattolica^  published  at  Rome,  against  modern  repre- 
sentative government?  Do  we  not  read  the  daily  diatribes 
of  the  Paris  Univers  against  the  men  who  remember  the 
tribune,  regret  the  loss  of  free  institutions,  and  wish  their 
reestablishment — men  of  unimpeachable  Catholicity,  unim- 
peachable loyalty,  men  who  defended  the  cause  of  Catholic 
freedom  in  the  French  parliament,  with  masculine  elo- 
quence, to  which  the  world  listened  with  admiration  and 
conviction,  when  Louis  Yeuillot  was  spouting  infidelity  or 
writing  obscene  novels  ?  Have  we  not  all  seen  the  first  Catho- 
lic orator  and  statesman  of  the  as^e,  of  whom  anv  acre  or  nation 
might  be  proud,  traduced  for  his  devotion  to  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  prosecuted  and  sentenced  by  a  police  court '  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  daring  to  express  his  admiration 
of  the  parliamentary  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  his 
regret   at   the  loss   of    a   similar  government  in   his  owa 
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country  ?  Have  we  not  found  every  Catholic  journal  in 
free,  enlightened  America,  except  those  written  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  denouncing  him,  and  with  only  a  single  ex- 
ception, if  1  recollect  aright,  that  of  the  New  Ym^k  Free- 
man's Journal^  defending  the  government  of  the  new 
Caesar,  and  grossly  abusing  the  only  Catholic  in  America 
who  has  had  the  courage  or  manliness  to  protest  publicly 
against  the  outrage  committed,  in  the  person  of  the  noble 
Count  Montalembert,  on  free  thought,  on  free  speech,  on 
just  liberty,  on  historical  truth,  and  on  manly  intelligence? 
These  facts  do  not  to  the  Catholic  implicate  the  church,  I 
very  well  know  ;  but  they  do  implicate  her  in  the  minds  of 
non-Catholics,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  drawing  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  the  action  of  Catholics  and  the  action  of 
the  church.  The  Catholic  press  in  this  country,  in  its 
treatment  of  M.  Montalembert,  has  shown  what  its  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  liberty  and  of  loyalty  to  American  in- 
stitutions are  worth.  The  majority  of  Catholic  journals  are 
published  with  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary,  and  they 
furnish  a  fruitful  text  to  American  Know-Nothings,  which 
may  one  day  be  handled  against  Catholics  in  away  that  will 
not  be  advantageous  to  our  cause  in  this  country.  How  can 
these  journals  expect  to  combat  successfully  the  Know- 
Kothings,  when  they  take  pains  to  confirm  their  objections? 
It  is  well  to  think  before  speaking,  and  to  look  before  tak- 
ing a  leap.  As  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  Catholic 
press  to  commit  the  church  to  the  cause  of  csesarism  it  has 
done  it,  and  confirmed  the  standing  charge  against  our  relig- 
ion, that  it  is  incompatible  with  republican  institutions,  with 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  is  the  grand  support  of 
•despotism." 

*'  But  Mr.  Diefenbach  makes  too  much  of  the  slips  of  the 
American  Catholic  press,"  said  Father  John.  "  That  press, 
for  the  most  part,  has  very  little  character  and  less  influ- 
ence. Even  the  enemies  of  the  church  seldom  take  it  as  an 
index  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  body,  and 
rather  ignore  than  consult  it.  The  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
try, from  causes  not  necessary  to  mention,  have,  almost  to 
a  man,  a  great  hatred  of  England,  and  a  strong  attachment 
to  France.  M.  Montalembert  has  not  lost  his  Catholic  posi- 
tion among  them  by  his  attachment  to  self-government,  but 
by  having  outraged  their  deep-seated  prejudices  in  praising 
England,  and  in  intimating  that  her  government  is  better 
.than  that  of  his  own  country.     American  Catholics  have  no 
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ppccial  }\f(:iclnn(»nt  to  LoniR  "N'ai)()loon,  1)111  tlicy  ii:iv(5  ])«'(?ii 
in  i\w.  liahit  of  maintaining,  U8  nocossury  to  the  defence  of 
their  niiij^ion,  the  superiority  of  every  thing  in  Catholic 
states,  and  they  suppose  the  French  bishons  and  clergy  are 
the  best  ju(li;(\'^  of  what  is  most  favorable  to  religi<»n  in 
France.  Finding,  or  suj^posing  they  iind,  them  all  i)ut 
unanimous  in  supporting  the  imperial  government,  they 
very  naturally  conchide  that  any  one  who  is  not  satisfied 
witli  it,  is  under  the  influence  of  some  worthless  ])olitical 
theory,  and  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  disappointed  politician, 
or  a  political  agitator.  The  whole  matter  in  their  view  per- 
tains to  the  political  order,  and  Catholics  as  such  have  no 
occasion  to  trouble  their  heads  about  it.  That  this  is  the 
view  generally  taken  by  our  Catholic  journals  is  unquestion- 
able, that  it  is  the  true  view  I  by  no  means  concede.  The 
prosecution  of  Montalcmbert  by  the  imperial  government, 
is  in  my  view  a  gross  outrage  upon  liberty,  and  should  ex- 
cite the  indignation  of  every  Catholic  throughout  the  world, 
because  that  liberty  which  it  was  attempted  to  strike  down 
in  him,  is  in  our  times  and  the  present  constitution  of  soci- 
ety the  indispensable  condition  of  that  freedo'tn  and  inde- 
jpendence  which  every  intelligent  Catholic  demands  fon^  his 
church.  The  experience  of  every  Catholic  in  America 
ought  to  teach  him  that  the  freedom  of  the  churcli  cannot 
now  be  maintained  on  the  ground  that  it  is  her  right,  for 
no  government  can  acknowledge  it  to  be  her  right,  without 
acknowledging  her  to  be  the  church  of  God,  and  that  no 
government  in  oar  times  will  do,  or  be  permitted  to  do. 
The  freedom  of  the  church  can  now  be  maintained  only  as 
the  right  of  the  citizen,  included  in  his  right  to  choose,  pro- 
fess, and  propagate  his  own  religion.  This  is  the  view  taken 
by  M.  Montalembert,  and  that  was  defended  with  so  much 
energy  and  brilliancy  for  twenty  years  by  what  was  called 
the  Catholic  party  in  France,  adhered  to  by  nearly  all,  if 
not  all,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  American  Union.  The 
state  now  professes  no  religion,  it  professes  none  even  in 
France  and  Austria,  and  therefore  can  recognize  and  protect 
the  freedom  of  no  I'eligion  as  such.  Consequently  where 
the  citizen  has  no  rights  recognized  and  protected  by  the 
political  constitution  of  the  state,  as  is  the  case  under  csesar- 
ism,  the  church  has  and  can  have  no  freedom,  no  recogni- 
tion aiid  protection  of  her  rights.  Louis  Yeuillot  and  those 
who  oppose  Montalambert  and  his  friends  overlook  this  fact, 
and  wish  the  state  to  recognize  the  rio:hts  of  the  church  as 
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hers,  that  is,  to  make  the  state  profess  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  exclnde  or  at  least  only  tolerate  other  religions.  This, 
even  if  desirable,  is  henceforth,  I  take  it,  absolutely  impracti- 
cable. The  state  has  ceased  to  be  Catholic,  and  public  opin- 
ion throughout  the  world  refuses  to  permit  it  to  profess  any 
rel^ion,  and  demands  that  it  recognize  all  as  equal  before 
the  state.  Any  one  who  knows  the  age  and  its  fixed  ideas, 
knows  that  it  is  idle  to  struggle  against  this  demand.  France 
and  Austria,  Sardinia  and  Belgium,  have  yielded  to  it,  and 
so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  leave  error  as  free  as  truth,  heresy  as  free  as  orthodoxy. 
Oitizens  must  settle  their  reliofious  controversies  amono^ 
themselves,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  power. 
This  is  the  American  system,  which  all  nations  will  be 
forced  to  accept.  The  state  here  does  not  recognize  the 
Catholic  Church  as  such ;  it  simply  recognizes  and  protects 
my  rights  as  an  American  citizen.  But  in  my  rights  as  a 
citizen  is  included  my  right  of  conscience,  my  right  before 
the  state  to  choose,  profess,  and  proj^agate  by  moral  means 
my  religion,  whatever  that  religion  may  be,  provided  it  is 
not  contra  honos  onores.  This  right,  being  my  right  as  a 
citizen,  the  state  must  recognize  and  protect.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  I  choose  the  Catholic  religion,  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  therefore  the  state  must  recognize  and  protect 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  defend  her  freedom  in  relation  to 
all  w^ho  are  or  who  wish  to  become  Catholics,  against  all 
external  violence,  not  because  she  is  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  because  she  is  the  choice  of  free  citizens.  This  suffices, 
for  it  in  fact  leaves  the  church  wholly  free  and  independent 
of  the  state.  It  is  just  and  equitable,  for  it  only  asks  the 
Catholic  to  respect  in  others,  who  may  differ  from  him, 
that  freedom  before  the  state  which  he  asks  them  to  respect 
in  him.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  on  this  ground  the  church 
•can  have  no  guaranty  for  her  freedom  and  independence 
except  in  a  free  state,  which  asserts  and  maintains  the  equal- 
ity of  rights,  and  an  equality  of  rights  which  the  state  does 
not  grant,  which  are  anterior  to  the  state,  and  which  the 
state  must  recognize  and  respect.  The  citizen  having  no 
rights  under  c^esarism,  or  none  that  he  can  defend,  for 
csesarism  denies  all  rights  which  do  not  emanate  from 
Caesar,  the  church  can  have  none,  nor  means  of  defending 
the  rights  God  gives  her.  Hence  the  question  involved  in 
M.  Montalembert's  prosecution  does  interest  us  Catholics, 
for  it  is  fundamentally  the  question  of  religious  freedom, 
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nnd  (►f  the  ri;j^lit  to  profi'ss,  (Icft'iid,  jiud  niaiiitaiii  tlu;  C.'jitli- 
olic  reliLnoii.  The  a<^o  in  not  wroii^  in  alwavs  cotipliii;; 
<;ivil  and  rc'li«;i(»ns  liberty  t()«^otlier.  Tlicy  are  inseparable, 
and  tliev  liavo  tlio  siuno  basis  and  conditions.  Deny  relig- 
ious liberty,  an<l  you  can  no  lonjj^cr  assert  civil  liberty,  be- 
cause to  deny  it  is  to  deny  a  civil  ri«4ht,  which  is  tyr.mny. 
Deny  civil  liberty  and  you  cannot  assert  the  freedom  of 
reliu^ion  before  the  state,  for  then  you  deny  all  ri;^ht  before 
the  state.  AVe  must  then  support  civil  or  political  liberty 
as  the  condition  of  supportin*;  relii^ious  liberty,  and  reli*;- 
ious  liberty  as  the  condition  of  supportin*^  civil  or  political 
liberty.  England  and  the  United  States  have  both  dis- 
<30vered  this  ;  the  United  States  have  fully  conformed  to 
it,  and  England  finds  herself  forced  to  conform  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it,  and  will  find  herself  forced  ere  long  to  con- 
form wholly  to  it,  and  give  up  her  church  establishment." 

Conversation  XYI. 

"My  friends  seem  to  me,"  said  Winslow,  "to  take  a  very 
false  view  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  of  the  sentiments  of 
leading  European  Catholics.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  me  to 
have  derived  their  views  from  the  anti-Catholic  press  of 
England.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  better  part  of  Euro- 
pean Catholics,  including  the  majority  of  the  bishops  and 
<3lergy,  rally  to  the  support  of  the  governments, — not  because 
they  are  in  favor  of  caesarism  or  opposed  to  genuine  liberty, 
but  because  the  revolutionary  party,  the  so-called  liberals, 
3.re  alike  the  enemies  of  relio-ion  and  societv.  There  is  no 
formal  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  governments, 
but  the  church  sustains  the  sovereigns  simply  because  their 
cause  and  hers  happen  to  be,  just  now,  one  and  the  same. 
The  church  vrants  for  herself  social  order,  and  social  order 
demands  stable  and  efficient  authority.  Shaken  as  Euro- 
pean society  has  been  by  a  century  of  revolutions,  broken 
loose  from  all  its  old  moorings,  afloat  on  a  tempestuous  sea, 
the  sport  of  every  revolutionary  wind  that  blows,  its  first 
want  is  order,  and  till  authority  is  reestablished,  and  able  to 
protect  itself  and  command  the  respect  of  the  people,  there 
<jan  be  no  order,  no  social  melioration,  no  advancement  of 
religion  even." 

"  The  revolutionists,"  added  De  Bonneville,  "  are  not,  as 
they  would  have  us  believe,  the  friends  of  liberty ;  they  are 
not  moved  by  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  get  rid  of  bad 
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governments,  and  to  redress  real  grievances  under  wlnclv 
the  people  no  doubt  suffer.  Their  real  motive  is  the  pos- 
session of  power  for  themselves,  and  freedom  from  all  re- 
straint, religious  and  political.  I^one  of  the  Catholic  gov- 
ernments are  really  tyrannical  or  opj)ressive,  and  the  only 
real  complaint  the  English  press  brings  against  any  of  them 
is,  after  being  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  that  they  are  not  dis- 
posed to  remain  quiet  while  the  conspirators  cut  their  throats, 
or  that  they  treat  as  criminals  those  lawless  spirits,  whatever 
their  rank,  education,  or  refinement,  who  conspire  and  lead 
others  to  conspire  against  them.  They  commit  the  sin.  un- 
pardonable in  this  age,  of  holding  treason  to  be  a  crime, 
and  of  regarding  as  treason  the  overt  attempt  to  assassinate 
a  sovereign,  or  to  overthrow  the  legal  government  of  a  coun- 
try. I  know  nothing  worse  to  be  said  against  either  the 
emperor  of  Austria  or  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  called, 
in  the  slang  of  the  day.  King  Bomba.  No  sovereign  can 
justly  be  blamed  for  regarding  himself  as  a  sovereign,  and 
acting  as  a  sovereign  must  act,  unless  he  abdicates  his 
power,  or  for  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  authority  with 
which  he  is  clothed  by  the  constitution  of  his  realm." 

"  The  revolutionary  party,"  resumed  Winslow,  *'  have  no 
excuse,  no  pretext  even  for  seeking  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  Catholic  state.  I  will  not  say  that  no  re- 
volution is  ever  justifiable  ;  I  will  not  say  that,  when  rulers 
abuse  their  powers,  oppress  their  people,  and  there  is  no 
other  means  of  redress,  the  people  may  not,  appealing  to 
God  for  the  purity  of  their  motives  and  the  justice  of  tlieir 
cause,  take  up  arms  and  liberate  themselves  by  force  from 
their  oppressors.  So  the  popes  have  always  taught,  and 
they  have  more  than  once  deposed  the  prince  who  oppressed 
his  subjects.  But  a  revolution  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out 
a  theory,  or  in  obedience  to  some  political  crotchet,  the  only 
pretexts  for  a  revolution  the  European  liberals  can  allege, — 
is  never  allowable.  The  revolutionists  have  no  excuse,  for 
they  have  no  real  grievance  to  redress,  except  that  the 
church  does  not  choose  to  surrender  her  rit^hts  at  their  bid- 
dine:,  and  the  governments  w'\\\  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
overthrown.  In  Italy  the  party  pretend  to  be  national,  and 
attack  the  pope,  because  they  regard  the  papacy  as  in  the 
"way  of  Italian  unity,  of  driving  out  the  Austrians,  and  re- 
gaining for  the  peninsula  the  primacy  among  the  nations 
she  held  in  former  times.  It  is  pagan  Rome,  pagan  Italy 
they  want  to  reestablish,  and  as  they  cannot  do  that  witli 
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tho  pope,  tlitiy  cry,  Down  with  tlio  ])opo.  Elsowliero  mikI 
(»v(M-N\vli(M*('  tli(\v  Jit.tack  rcliirioM  itself,  iu\(\  tli(j  whole;  order 
Oi"  ('ivili/:i(i(»n  that  h:us  <j;n)wu  ii[>  under  llu;  f()st(M*in^  cjircMd' 
tin*  cliureh,  Tlu^y  warospccially  a^iiinst  tho  church,  l)ccaufio 
tliev  have  8(Misc  ciiouii^h  to  perceive  that  without  her  (/liriH- 
tianity  ceases  to  he  a  religion,  and  hccoincs  niercdy  an  idea, 
a.  philosophy,  a  morality,  a  sentluient,  or  an  opifdon.  I  can- 
not understand  liow  any  Catholic  can  see  any  thinf^  <^ood  in 
them,  or  makc^  the  sH«j^ht(»st  concession   to  a))))ease  tliem." 

"  I  sliould  bo  sorry  to  he  thou<^ht  capahlecjf  disputing  the 
ij^eneral  truth  of  wliat  ^[r.  AVinslow  and  M.  do  Bonneville 
allege,"  replied  Father  John.  "  I  am  opposed  alike  to  the 
Civsarists  and  to  tho  revolutionists,  l^oth  ])artics  are  wrong, 
though  each  has  an  element  of  truth  which  we  should  dis- 
engage, accept,  and  defend.  Precisely  what  I  complain  of 
is  that  our  friends  in  Euro]>e  do  not  do  this,  and  have  suf- 
fered a  false  issue  to  be  made  before  the  public.  The  true 
issue  is  not  betw^een  ctesarism  and  red-republicanism.  Ca3sar- 
ism,  in  so  far  as  it  simply  supports  order  against  anarchy, 
is  right,  and  red-republicanism,  in  so  far  as  it  opposes 
tyranny,  demands  liberty,  or  free  scope  for  the  normal  ac- 
tivity of  our  faculties,  is  also  right ;  but  the  caesarists,  in: 
that  they  deny  free  scope  for  our  rightful  activity,  suppress 
intelligence,  and  make  the  prince  the  fountain  of  all  ricrht 
and  all  law,  are  wrong ;  and  the  red-republicans,  in  that 
they  war  against  just  authority,  and  demand,  freedom  from 
all  restraint,  or  in  that  they  seek  to  substitute  tlie  despotism 
of  society  for  that  of  the  prince,  are  also  wrong.  Between 
the  two  parties  it  is  hard  to  say  -svhich  a  wise  and  good  mart 
should  prefer.  The  victory  of  the  red-republicans  would 
be  attended  with  unheard-of  violence, — w^ould  drench  the 
land  with  its  best  blood,  and  people  heaven  with  martyrs  ; 
but  their  first  fury  spent,  the  natural  sentiments  of  human- 
ity and  the  instinct  of  order  and  justice,  common  to  all  men,, 
might,  unless  csesarism  stepped  in  to  thwart  them,  force 
them  to  reorganize  society,  and  to  provide,  better  or  worse, 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  life,  property,  and  con- 
science. The  triumph  of  csesarism  would  be  less  violent,  but 
it  would  be  a  slow  lingering  disease,  enervating  society, 
depriving  the  individual  of  his  natural  energy,  and  render- 
ing the  people  tame,  servile,  and  helpless.  Under  it  society 
would  stao^nate  and  rot." 

'■'  Both  parties,"  added  Diefenbach,  "  are  virtually  pagan. 
The  red-republicans  would  revive  csesarism  under  the  form 
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of  democracy,  and  tlie  csesarists  under  the  form  of  imperial- 
ism. Both  are  equally  enamored  of  classical  antiquity,  and 
inveterately  hostile  to  the  civilization  introduced  by  the 
German  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  developed 
and  matured  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  church.  The 
attempt  to  resuscitate  imperial  Rome  was  made  by  the 
Ilohenstaufen  emperors  of  Germany,  aided  by  the  lawyers 
and  Glii1)ellines  of  Italy.  Frederic  I.,  commonly  called 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  regarded  himself  as  the  successor  of 
Augustus,  and  spoke  of  Crassus  and  Antony  as  the  generals 
of  liis  predecessors.  Misled  by  his  pride  and  ambition,  but 
still  more  by  the  jurisconsults  romanized  by  the  study  of 
the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes,  he  claimed  to  be  the 
absolute  sovereign  of  the  whole  earth  ;  or,  as  one  of  his 
lawyers  told  him,  '  on  earth  what  God  is  in  heaven ; '  the 
source  whence  emanates  all  authority,  all  right,  all  law, 
"With  these  lofty  pretensions  he  demanded  submission  from 
the  pope,  bishops,  princes,  dukes,  free  cities,  and  all  orders 
in  church  and  state.  He  did  what  he  could  to  romanize 
Germany,  and  invaded  Italy,  made  war  on  her  free  cities, 
her  independent  principalities,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
devastated  that  rich  and  beautiful  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  But  the  time  had  not  come  for  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  Roman  imperialism.  Pope  Alexander  III.,  at  the 
head  of  the  Lombard  League  armed  in  defence  of  the  Ger- 
man order  betrayed  by  the  kaiser,  defeated  him,  and  as  a 
penance  compelled  him  to  join  the  crusade,  and  lead  his 
army  against  the  Saracens  in  the  East,  where  he  perished 
])efore  reaching  Palestine.  But  neither  the  doctrine  nor 
the  attempt  was  abandoned  by  his  successors.  The  doctrine 
found  always  subtle  defenders  in  the  crown  lawyers,  and 
had  a  celebrated  advocate  in  the  poet  Dante,  in  his  Mon- 
a?'chia,  if  not  in  his  Divina  Commedia,  and  the  attempt 
always  found  soldiers  in  the  Gliibellines  of  Italy. 

"  The  struggle  between  the  popes  and  emperors  in  the 
middle  ages,"  continued  Diefenbach,  '*is,  for  those  who  un- 
derstand it,  a  struggle  between  the  German  monarchy  intro- 
duced by  the  German  conquerors  of  Rome  and  sustained 
by  the  popes  and  tlie  imperial  Roman  monarchy,  revived  in 
western  Europe  by  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  German  kaisers,  who  desired  to  inherit  the 
empire  of  the  Roman  Caesars,  and  to  hold  it  by  the  same 
title.  The  German  monarchy  that  sprung  up  after  the  con- 
quest, and  which  culminated  in  Karl  dcr  Grosse,  or  Char- 
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liMunj^iic,  a  hVaiik,  and  (licn^foro  a  true  (JiTinaii,  was  a  tiioii- 
arcljy  conipatibli'  with  frccdoin.  It  left  iiatiunn,  ])riiH'i|)iil- 
itics,  and  cities  their  aut(nu>niy,  their  hx-al  in(h']M'nden(!c, 
Jaws,  manners,  and  custonis,  and  th(!  church  her  i'n'echjiii 
and  indeptMuhMicti  as  tho  reprosentativo  of  the  kingdom  of 
(iod  on  earth.  The  popes  liad  cherished  it,  lavished  on  ,it 
thiMr  prott^ction.  and  they  defeiKkMl  it  as  lonu^  as  they  were 
ahle,  as  that  whieli  best  comports  with  thv.  inu'dom  of  the 
ehurcli,  the  riijjlits  of  nations,  and  the  well-bein<^  of  the 
]>eople.  l>ut  shaken  iin(U^r  the  immediate  successors  of 
rharlemaij^ne,  chietly  remarkable  for  their  imbecility  and 
their  vices,  by  the  ii^rowth  and  consolidation  of  feudalism, 
and  by  national  animosities  and  national  ambitions,  it  finally 
fell  before  the  continued  advances  of  Roman  imperialism, 
Avhat  I  call  cjvsai'ism,  which  has  triumphed  on  nearly  tlie 
wdiole  continent  of  Europe.  Germanism  has  been  able  to 
preserve  itself  in  comparative  purity  and  viti^or  only  in  the 
J^ritish  race,  in  Great  ]^ritain  and  her  colonies,  and  this 
great  republic.  Charles  Y.,  Philip  II.,  and  Philip  Y.  very 
nearly  extino-uislied  it  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas  ; 
Louis  XL,  itenry  lY.,  and  Louis  XIY.  struck  it  down  in 
France,  and  the  Protestant  reformation  put  an  end  to  it  in 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  ;  Ivan  lY.  and  Peter  the  Great 
wiped  out  all  traces  of  it  from  Russia.  The  Plantagenets, 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  carried  on  a  fierce  war  against  it 
for  centuries  in  England,  but  without  complete  success,  be- 
cause in  England  the  civil  or  Homan  law,  the  Theodosian 
and  Justinian  codes,  had  never  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  people  had  the  good  sense  to  preserve  their  own 
common  law,  derived  from  the  customs  of  their  German 
ancestors,  and  developed  and  perfected  under  Catholic  in- 
fluences. The  English  are,  as  to  race,  a  mixed  people,  with 
a  large  infusion,  no  doubt,  of  Celtic  blood  ;  but  their  insti- 
tutions, their  laws,  their  civil  customs  and  usages,  their 
monarchy,  their  civilization,  are  of  Germanic  origin,  and 
])ertain  to  the  Germanic  order,  not  to  the  Grpeco-Roman, 
which  the  Germans  had  vanquished.  It  is  to  this  fact,  not 
to  diiference  of  race  or  blood, — which  counts  for  nothing, 
since  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, — that  we  must  ascribe 
that  invincible  energy,  that  enterprising,  robust  life,  which 
we  remark  in  the  British  and  American  people,  and  which  is 
so  superior  to  that  of  the  latinized  races.  Although  unhappily 
.separated  from  Catholic  unity,  the  British  race,  using  the 
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term  in  its  largest  sense,  represents  to-daj,  far  better  than 
any  other  people  on  the  globe,  the  Germanic  order  of  civili- 
zation, that  took  the  place  of  the  Roman  after  the  conquest 
of  the  empire.  Their  superiority  is  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  less  romanized,  less  latinized,  and  remain  more  German 
than  any  of  the  continental  families — than  even  the  Ger- 
mans themselves.  The  struggle  between  csesarists  and  red- 
republicans,  two  branches  of  the  same  family,  both  hatched 
from  the  spawn  of  pagan  Rome,  is  one  in  which  humanity 
can  take  no  serious  interest.  The  real  issue  is  between  the 
two  orders  of  civilization,  the  German  and  the  Roman,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since  the  eleventh  century.  The  revival  of 
pagan  Rome,  whether  under  the  imperial  or  the  democratic 
form,  will  prove  impotent  to  restore  European  society,  and 
save  the  continental  nations  from  the  doom  which  threatens 
them.  A  new  Germanic  invasion  and  conquest  is  de- 
manded, not  this  time  by  armed  soldiery,  but  by  the  old 
Germanic  spirit,  the  principles  and  institutions  introduced 
by  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  accepted  and 
developed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  which  to-day  are  best 
preserved  and  represented  by  the  British  race." 

"Whether  the  British  and  American  civilization  is  of 
Germanic  or  Celtic  origin,"  said  O'Connor,  "  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  decide.  Most  of  my  Celtic  countrymen  have  de- 
cided for  themselves  that  whatever  is  good  is  Celtic,  and 
w^hatever  is  evil  is  Germanic  or  Gothic,  which  is  learnedly 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction,  I  presume,  by  the  amiable 
author  of  a  recent  work  on  the  Goths  and  Celts.  I  am  an 
Irishman,  and  believe  that  Ireland  was  a  civilized  state  when; 
England  was  barbarian,  and  that  Irish  scholars  and  Irish 
missionaries  may  claim  an  honorable  share  in  the  work  of 
recivilizing  Europe  after  the  downfall  of  the  western  em- 
pire. Yet  I  agree  that  the  British  and  American  civiliza- 
tion is  the  living  progressive  civilization  of  our  days,  and 
that  the  British  and  American  people, — to  a  great  extent 
Celtic  however, — are  the  really  leading  people  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  Their  order  of  civilization  rejects  cresarisni 
whether  under  the  democratic  or  the  monarchical  form,  and 
combines,  better  than  any  other  the  world  has  any  knowl- 
edge of,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  with  the  stability  and 
efficiency  of  power.  Its  grand  defect  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  people  who  have  the  working  of  it  reject  even  more 
strenuously  papal  than  pagan  Rome.  Let  the  British  and 
American  people  return   to  Catholic  unity,  let  them  have 
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( \illi(>li('il  y  to  |)ui-ilv  tlicir  iiiaiiiu  rs  uinl  cimnlilc  tliuir  hcii- 
tiiiu'iits,  and  tluMi*  civilization  would  triuiii|)li  over  every 
]K'o|)Ie  and  trihc,  and  hecoino  the  universal  civilizatioTi  of 
the  race." 

'' Tljoivforc,"  said  Father  John,  '' while  as  CatholicH  wo 
labor  with  all  our  power  to  restore  these  nations  to  Cath- 
olic unity,  wo  must  resist  every  attempt  to  weaken   tlieir 
order  of  civilization,  or  to  substitute  for    it    the    civiliza- 
tion of  pai»an   Uome,   whether  under  a    republican  or   an 
imperial  ft)rm.     The    red-republicans  are    as    hostile  to  it 
as  are  the  cjvsarists  ;  and  the  attempts    we    see    made    to 
introtluce  both  into  Eni:;Iand  and  this    country    the    theo- 
ries of  continental  democrats  on  the  one  hand  and  of  con- 
tinental   imperialists  on   the    other,  threaten    its    very  ex- 
istence.    The  Germanic  order  of  civilization,  which  is  the 
boast  of  the  British  race,  is  opposed  alike  by  continental 
democracy  and  continental  monarchy,  and  the  error  of  our 
Catholic  friends,  trained  under  continental   influences  and 
brought  up  in  continental  ideas   and  habits,  is   that    they 
incline  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  war  against 
what,  for  distinction's  sake,  I  call  the  British  system,  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  democracy  or  from  the  point  of 
view  of  imperialism.     This  is  wherefore  they  are  so  ill  able 
to  appreciate  the  position  of  that  illustrious  champion  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  Count  de  Montalembert ;  wdiy 
they  are  so  ready  to  sneer  at  him,  and   to  take  sides  with 
the  emperor  against  him.     They  do  not  see  that  the  noble 
-count  has  studied  history  to  a  far  better  purpose  than  they 
have ;  that  he  makes  himself  the  advocate,  against  pagan 
Borne,  of  that  Germanic  constitution  of  society,  which  re- 
mains in  vigor  only  in  England  and  her  colonies,  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  wiiicli  is  the  only  constitution  of  society 
that  affords  any  tolerable  guaranty  of  political  and  religious 
freedom.     England  is  heretical,  and  Catholics  are  not  will- 
ing to  praise  even  her  civil  constitution,  though  it  dates 
from  Catholic  times  ;  she  has  in  past  times  persecuted  Cath- 
olics, and  outrageously  oppressed  Catholic  Ireland,  whence 
the  majority  of  American  Catholics  have  emigrated  ;  and 
their  feelings  are  naturally  hostile  to  her.      Hence  whoever 
attempts  to  recommend  her  political  and  civil  system  as  su- 
perior to  and  even  more  in  accordance  with  the  real  wants 
of  Catholicity  than  that  which  obtains  in  Catholic  states 
themselves,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  false  to  his 
\Cathohc  brethren,  and  even  to  his  church.     He  is  looked 
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upon  as  making  fatal  concessions  to  the  enemy,  concession& 
which  imply  what  Englishmen  maintain,  that  a  higher  order 
of  civilization  obtains  in  non-Catholic  than  in  Catholic 
states.  Even  Brownson^ s  Revieio  has  fallen  more  than  once 
into  the  common  mistake,  and  attempted  to  prove  what  re- 
ally is  not  provable,  the  superiority  of  the  continental  civil- 
ization over  the  English  and  American.  No  doubt  the 
Catholic  populations  of  Europe  are  better  off  than  the  Prot- 
estant population  of  England  or  the  United  States,  but  that 
is  because  they  have  the  true  faith,  not  because  they  have  a 
better  or  more  desirable  civilization.  Catholicity  softens 
the  asperities  of  despotism  and  neutralizes  many  of  the 
worst  effects  of  a  bad  civilization,  by  its  sublime  chai-ities 
and  its  rich  spiritual  consolations." 

"  But  if  people  are  Catholic,"  interposed  Winslow,  "  it 
matters  little  what  is  the  civil  order  that  obtains.  Leave  us 
the  church,  it  is  all  the  Catholic  needs.  She  will  regenerate 
a  vicious  civilization,  or  create  a  new  civilization  adapted  to 
her  wants." 

"That,"  replied  O'Connor,  "is  a  sentiment  one  does  not 
like  to  combat,  because  it  is  hard  to  do  so  without  appearing 
to  underrate  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  church,  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  common  sentiment  among  Catholics  of  all 
countries  and  ages.  But  it  nevertheless  is  a  false  and  dan- 
gerous sentiment,  though  seemingly  pious.  The  church  is 
divine,  but  she  works  through  human  agencies,  in  accord- 
ance with  human  free  will.  She  cannot  give  men  faith  or 
virtue  against  their  will,  nor  change  the  morals  or  manners, 
far  less  the  laws  and  institutions,  of  a  people  without  their 
concurrence.  She  converted  the  Roman  people  and  inspired 
them  with  that  heroic  spirit  which  led  them  with  joy  to 
martyrdom  ;  but  she  did  not  and  could  not  regenerate  the 
Grseco-Homan  civilization,  or  save  the  Roman  empire  from 
destruction.  She  did  not  herself  create  a  new  civilization, 
when  the  old  was  demolished  by  the  conquest,  for  the 
elements  of  the  new  civilization  that  took  its  place  were 
brouglit  in  by  the  German  conquerors.  These  conquerors, 
who  were  barbarians  to  the  retincd,  lettered,  disciplined,  but 
weak,  effeminate,  and  corrupt  Romans,  had  before  the  inva- 
sion and  conquest  an  original  civilization  of  their  own,  rude 
and  undeveloped,  no  doubt,  but  in  many  respects  more  in 
harmony  with  the  purity  and  freedom  of  Catholicity  than 
the  Gra^co-Roman  under  the  emperors,  pagan  or  Christian. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  civilization  was  destroyed  by 
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tlic  l>:irl>nri:m  cniKiurst.  Am  nid  and  circte  form  of  civili- 
zation, with  its  (Icspotisjii  and  cynicism,  wan  (jX('lian;^c<I  for 
a  new,  fresh,  and  vigorous  civilization,  adapted  to  the  futnro 
of  the  vvorhi;' 

''The  church,''  a(hied  Dicfcnhach,  "i^ainod  more  than 
she  lost  ]>y  thi*  cxcliani^c.  '^Fhe  (iermanic  conowcst  gave  her 
anew  people  an<l  a  fresh  field  for  her  operations,  and.  the 
in(>st  j^'lorious  piM'iod  I  lind  in  her  liistory  is  that  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  century,  when  the  western  world  was 
(lertnanic,  and  pafj;an  Rome  survived  only  in  the  cpesarism 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  She  did  not  create  from  absolute 
harhnrism  that  new  civilization,  but  she  took  it  under  her 
protection,  fostered,  develo])ed,  and  matured  it.  This  is  all 
that  she  can  do  in  any  case,  for  civilization  lies  in  the  natural 
order.  Tier  special  work  is  not  that  of  civilization,  which  is 
properly  the  work  of  natural  society.  She  aids  indirectly 
civilization  by  the  virtues  she  fosters,  the  lofty  principles 
she  inculcates,  the  noble  sentiments  she  inspires,  and  the 
purity  of  life  and  manners  she  insists  upon  as  indispensable 
to  eternal  salvation ;  but  she  always  works  and  does  the  best 
she  can  with  the  civilization  she  finds.  She  sends  out  mis- 
sionaries to  evangelize  the  nations  and  to  teach  them,  whether 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  the  faith  as  she  has  received  it. 
These  missionaries  are  civilized  men,  and  they  aid  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  only  civilization  they  can  carry  with  them  is 
that  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  under  which  they 
have  been  trained.  They  nowhere  create  a  new  civilization  ; 
they  take  that  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent  or  in- 
troduce that  under  which  they  have  been  born  and  bred. 
Thus  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  colonists  from  France 
and  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  brought  to  the  New 
World  the  civilization  of  their  respective  countries,  which 
was  no  longer  German,  but  had  become  Roman,  and  hence 
the  difficulty  French  and  Spanish  colonies  have,  when  cut 
loose  from  the  mother  country,  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  regirne  of  freedom.  The  English  missionaries 
and  colonists  who  founded  the  colony  of  Maryland,  although 
Catholics,  brought  wath  them  the  German  civilization  then 
in  vigor  in  England,  consequently  the  elements  of  a  free 
state ;  and  no  state  in  the  Union  at  the  time  of  American 
independence  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  or  better  prepared  to  take  her  rank  as  a 
free  commonwealth.  After  the  revival  of  the  civil  law  on 
the  continent  and  the  extended  study  of  the  Theodosian 
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and  Justinian  codes,  ecclesiastics  born  or  educated  on  the 
continent  labored  to  introduce  that  law  into  England,  and 
would  have  done  so,  very  innocently,  and  destroyed  English 
liberties,  as  Ximenes  did  the  Spanish,  if  they  had  not  been 
resisted  by  the  sturdy  German  spirit  of  the  nation. 

"Nor  is  the  church  always  able,"  continued  Diefenbach, 
''  to  resist  the  tendencies  of  ideas,  and  to  preserve  against 
all  opposition  the  order  of  civilization  she  approves  and 
finds  most  consonant  to  her  free  spirit  and  her  independent 
action.  The  civilization  most  to  her  mind  was  undeniably 
the  Germanic,  represented  by  Charlenmgne  on  the  continent, 
and  by  Alfred  in  England.  That  civilization  was  not  founded 
on  a  strictly  logical  theory,  and  had  no  craving  for  a  sys- 
tematic unity.  It  could  tolerate  exceptions  and  anomalies, 
and  suffer  institutions  resting  on  a  basis  independent  of  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  It  limited  the  power  of  the  monar- 
chy by  personal  rights,  national  rights,  municipal  rights, 
corporations,  Yolks-recliten  and  local  customs,  laws,  and 
usages.  It  therefore  saw  and  could  see  no  inconsistency  in 
leaving  the  church  free  and  independent  in  her  own  sphere, 
with  the  power  of  enacting  and  enforcing  canons  on  all 
matters  coming  by  her  own  divine  constitution  within  her 
jurisdiction,  and  which  should  be  respected  and  observed  as 
laws  in  their  order  by  the  state,  the  monarch, — by  all  man- 
ner of  persons,  whatever  their  rank,  dignity,  position,  office, 
or  state  of  life.  There  was  nothing  in  this  not  in  .  perfect 
accordance  with  the  ideas  and  the  daily  practice  of  that  no- 
ble old  Germanic  civilization  brought  from  the  original  seat 
of  the  Germanic  race  in  upper  Asia.  But  the  church  has 
not  been  able  to  preserve  it.  Hardly  was  it  established  and 
brought  to  some  perfection,  before  it  began  to  be  assailed. 
It  did  not  satisfy  the  need  of  strict  systematic  unity,  of  log- 
ical consistency  throughout,  felt  by  the  Koman  and  Byzan- 
tine lawyers,  and  as  soon  as  these  lawyers  began  to  have  in- 
fluence in  the  courts  of  sovereigns,  the  war  against  it  com- 
menced. It  lacked  the  unity,  the  consistency,  and  the 
simplicity  of  caesarism.  The  kaisers  deserted  Charlemagne 
for  Diocletian,  waged  a  fierce  war  on  it,  in  which,  though 
occasionally  defeated,  they  have  been  upon  the  whole  suc- 
cessful. The  popes  struggled  to  maintain  it,  and  for  three 
hundred  years  after  the  war  commenced  retained  it  in  more 
or  less  vigor  ;  but  under  Boniface  YIII.,  when  the  grandson 
of  St.  Louis  brought  to  \\\^  aid  of  c?esarism  the  power  of 
France,  with  the  mass  of  her  bishops  and  clergy,  they  were 
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forriMl  to  sncciiinl).  Drlvrii,  uinli-r  tlii'  HticccriHor  (jf  iJoni- 
luco,  hy  tlic  turl)uli'iit,  (iliil)i'lliiH'  n()l)los  from  Koriie,  into 
seventy  years  of  Jjiiljylonisli  captivity  at  Avijjnon,  on  the 
lieels  of  which  followed  the  ^reat  western  schism  which 
destroyed  their  prestij^e,  and  stri|)j)ed  thcMii  of  tlieir  ])oliti- 
cal  power,  the  popes  were  no  loM«j:er  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  strui::i^le,  and  were  forced  to  leave  the  victory  with  the 
Gn\;co-lvonian  order,  which  continued  to  advance  daily,  till 
the  proper  Ciernian  monarchy  was  nearly  annihilated  on  the 
■tH)ntinent,  and  the  ehnrch  was  placed  again  as  under  imperial 
Rome  at  the  mercy  of  CoBsar." 

''  This  result  was  lielped  on,"  added  O'Connor,  "  ])y  the 
ren(ii^f(anct',ovt\\o  new  impulse  given  to  the  study  of  ])agan 
literature  by  the  taking  of  Constantinoj)le  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  dispersion  through  the  western  world  of  the  Greek 
seliolars  who  had  been  trained  under  Byzantine  cfcsarism. 
The  renaissance  and  the  dispersion  of  these  scholars  gave 
fresh  vigor  and  popularity  to  the  pagan  views  of  govern- 
ment and  society  in  western  Europe,  and  revived,  especially 
in  Italy,  the  manners  and  vices  of  the  worst  days  of  the  pagan 
empire.  Florence  under  the  Medici  was  almost  a  pagan 
city,  and  even  the  city  of  Rome  herself  did  not  escape  the 
^contagion.  Hearts  were  corrupted,  minds  were  perverted, 
and  Catholics  in  all  the  higher  ranks  could  be  found,  who, 
aside  from  simple  dogma,  were  far  more  pagan  than  Chris- 
tian. On  the  heels  again  of  the  renaissance  followed  the 
Protestant  revolt,  and  the  war  of  the  German  princes  against 
the  papacy.  The  faithful  in  Italy  and  France  being  pagan- 
ized in  tlieir  manners  and  ideas,  and  beginning  to  be  roman- 
ized  in  their  institutions,  and  abandoned  and  opposed  by  the 
only  princes  who  could  have  aided  them  to  preserve  some 
remains  of  the  Germanic  civilization  and  resist  the  complete 
resuscitation  of  the  pagan  empire,  the  popes  must  obviously 
no  longer  continue  a  struggle  which  could  not  be  successful, 
and  might  have  lost  all  the  continental  nations  to  the  faith. 
They  were  forced  to  abandon  and  did  abandon  the  useless 
struggle,  and  the  Roman  civilization  won  the  victory  over 
and  drove  back  the  German  civilization  from  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  continent  that  had  been  subjected  to  the 
Roman  Coesars.  The  Protestant  revolt  was  a  treachery,  not 
to  the  Roman  civilization,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  to 
the  German.  Its  abandonment  of  the  German  conquest  of 
Rome,  and  the  surrender  of  Germany  herself,  whom  the 
Roman  arms  had  never  been  able  to  conquer,  instead  of 
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preserving,  as  the  honest  German  people  were  made  to  be- 
lieve, tlie  old  Germanic  order,  secured  the  triumpli  to 
Roman  csesarism,  for  even  revolted  Germany  had  adopted 
and  retained  the  Koman  law,  revived  and  introduced  by  the 
treacherous  German  kaisers." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Father  John,  "  through  tlie  infi- 
delity of  the  German  kaisers,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  the  vanquished  Roman  civilization  recovered 
its  power,  and  conquered  its  conqueror.  The  movement  of 
the  German  princes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  what  we  call 
the  Protestant  reformation,  directed  as  it  was  against  the 
emperor,  who  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  of  imperial 
Rome,  and  the  pope,  who  had  virtually  ceased  to  struggle 
against  Grseco-Roraanism,  save  in  dogma  and  the  interior 
life,  might  seem  to  have  been  a  movement  for  the  defence 
of  the  old  Germanic  civilization,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  so  in  the  minds  of  many  honest  Germans  who  sup- 
ported it,  and  that  in  this  fact  we  are  to  seek  its  remarkable 
vigor  and  persistence.  But  in  its  effect  it  was  not  so,  for 
the  princes  who  headed  it  were  themselves  imbued  with 
the  Roman  system,  and  used  the  national  sentiment  which 
they  appealed  to,  only  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
caesarism  in  their  respective  states  or  principalities.  The 
movement  tended  to  resist  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  order, 
and  to  preserve  the  Germanic  system  only  in  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  England,  and  in  those  countries  only 
because  in  them  the  people  had  never  lost  their  power,  and 
had  never  had  their  autonomy  destroyed  by  the  German 
kaiser,  or  the  Gallic  monarch.  If  the  German  princes  had 
remained  true  to  the  Germanic  civilization,  and  steadfast  in 
their  support  of  the  pope  against  the  emperor,  pagan  Rome 
could  never  have  triumphed  in  the  civil  and  political  order. 
The  pope  and  the  Guelph  princes  and  nobles,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Plohenstaufen,  were  the  real  defenders  of  the 
Germanic  order  of  civilization,  and  the  German  kaiser, 
with  his  Ghibelline  princes  and  nobles,  was  then  the  de- 
fender of  the  Roman,  and  the  party  that  sought  to  recover 
for  vanquished  Rome  once  more  the  power  exercised  by  her 
Caesars.  Luther  and  his  party,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  if 
they  had  been  wise, — for  the  religious  question  was  only  a 
pretext,  as  it  is  now, — would  in  order  to  effect  their  pur- 
jxjse — which  I  take  it,  was  the  restoration  of  Germanism — 
have  rallied  all  that  remained  of  the  Germanic  world  around 
the    pope,    against  the   caBsarism   that   oppressed  liim  and 
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tliom,  and  liluTattMl  him  from  tlu*  thraldnin  of  resuscitated 
i)a«^aM  Koine.  It  was  not  yet  tmt  late  in  Lnther's  time  to 
iiave  doniMt ;  for  tlioni^li  warred  a^^ainst  and  everywhere 
weakened,  (lermanie  ideas  and  institutions,  till  ol)literate<l  hy 
the  re\(>lution  of  ITSJ),  and  the  Knij)ei-or  Napoleon,  wei*e 
not  wholly  extinct  in  any  C(»untry  in  Kurope  ;  and  even  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  all  traces  of  them  have  not  disai)- 
})eared.  The  diet  still  survived  in  (Germany,  the  8tates-<ren- 
eral  in  Franc{\  the  comnnoros  in  S])ain,  and  the  commons 
in  Kngland.  Ihit  placing:  the  ])ope  and  emperor  in  thesamc 
category,  and  warring  upon  the  papacy  as  if  it,  instead  of 
being  the  victim,  was  the  supporter  of  C^asar,  they  consum- 
mated a  schism  in  F]uropean  society,  which  still  remains, 
and  which  has  operated  most  disastrously  for  tlie  Germanic 
civilization,  as  well  as  for  the  nations  abandoning  or  adher- 
ing to  tlie  Catholic  religion." 

'*  Although  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  restoration  of  Euro- 
pean society  from  the  latinized  nations,"  said  Diefenbach, 
*'  we  can  hardly  expect  it  from  the  nations  that  retain  a  por- 
tion of  the  Germanic  civilization,  so  long  as  they  remain 
separated  from  Catholic  unity  ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  old  Germanic  system,  which  Europe  and  the  church  de- 
mand, exists  in  more  force  in  the  non-Catholic  than  in  the 
Catholic  nations.  Austria,  though  in  part  German  by  blood, 
is  more  Roman  in  her  civil  and  political  ideas  than  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Hanover,  or  even  Prussia,  for  she  claims  to  be  the 
heir  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Her 
present  emperor  is  an  able  sovereign — liberal,  enlightened — 
and  a  sincere  friend  to  the  church,  to  which  he  is  willing  to 
concede  more  liberty  in  his  dominions  than  the  prelates  of 
his  empire  are  willing  to  exercise ;  but  after  all,  as  a  means 
of  consolidating  and  strengthening  the  cpesarism  he  inherits, 
not  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  monarchy  of  Charlemagne. 
He  is  a  Constantine,  or  a  Theodosius,  if  you  will,  but  still  a 
Roman,  not  a  Frank  or  German  emperor.  I  even  respect 
the  emperor  of  the  French  as  a  man,  but  he  is  no  real  suc- 
cessor of  Charlemagne,  and  is  Gallo-Roman  rather  than 
Frank,  and  sustains  the  Roman,  not  the  Frank  empire.  He 
is  the  rival  of  the  Austrian,  and  would  transfer  imperial 
Rome  to  Paris,  as  Francis  Joseph  would  retain  it  at  Vienna. 
The  reestablishment  and  consolidation  of  the  Roman,  not 
the  German,  monarchy  is  the  common  object  of  both,  and 
Italy  is  the  prize  the  one  seeks  to  retain,  and  the  other  to- 
win ;  nothing  is  really   gained  for  society,  let  which  will 
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prove  the  victor.  Of  tlie  two  the  Austrian  is  the  better 
Catholic,  and  more  liberal  in  his  concessions  to  the  church. 
The  French  emperor  retains  the  church  under  stringent 
laws,  which  he  can  instruct  his  police  to  enforce  against  her, 
when  he  pleases  ;  but  as  a  grace,  he  permits  her  a  tolerable 
share  of  practical  liberty  ;  yet  her  practical  freedom  has  no 
guaranty,  no  security,  but  the  personal  will  or  disposition  of 
the  sovereign.  The  other  Catholic  states  need  not  be 
named  ;  they  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  either  France  or 
Austria,  both  of  whom  proceed  on  the  Roman  system,  rec- 
ognizing really  no  rights  in  the  citizen  or  subject,  except 
as  grants  from  the  sovereign,  revocable  at  will,  and  though 
personally  favorable  to  religion,  holding  her  legally  in  the 
position  she  was  held  in  under  Nero  or  Diocletian.  Civil 
and  religious  liberty  are  both  incompatible  with  the  im- 
perial system,  which  these  two  great  states  maintain,  and 
which  now  governs  nearly  all  Catholic  Europe." 

"  This  is  wherefore  I  complain  of  the  support  given  to 
that  system  by  leading  European  Catholic  influences,"  said 
Father  John.  "  We  know  how  that  system  is  regarded  by 
our  illustrious  chief  pontiff,  for  the  first  measures  of  his 
pontificate  w^ere  a  solemn  protest  against  it,  and  a  glorious 
effort  to  get  rid  of  it.  lie  failed  in  his  generous  efforts 
through  the  opposition  he  encountered  from  Catholics  and 
liberals,  and  having  protested,  he  submits  to  the  evils  he 
cannot  redress.  But  because  he  remains  silent,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  he  has  changed  his  views,  condemned  the 
policy  he  gloriously  inaugurated,  or  reconciled  himself  to 
imperial  despotism,  whether  exercised  from  Paris  or  Vienna. 
We  know  his  mind,  and  we  know  that  in  laboring  by  law- 
ful and  Christian  means  to  restore  and  consolidate  as  far  as 
may  be  in  our  day,  and  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
world,  what  we  have  called  the  Germanic  order  of  society, 
we  are  not  likely  to  incur  his  displeasure.  What  I  would 
impress  upon  Catholics  everywhere  is,  that  they  volunteer 
no  aid  to  the  old  order  of  pagan  liome,  whether  in  the  form 
of  democratic  or  imperial  absolutism,  and  that,  as  far  as 
they  can  without  revolutionism,  they  labor  to  strengthen  and 
help  on  the  true  Germanic  cause,  which,  though  defeated, 
is  not  yet  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  and  cannot  be  so  long 
as  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  the  United  States  re- 
tain the  vigor  of  their  constitutions,  and  exert  their  intlu- 
.ence  against  absolutism.  No  people  in  the  world  are  more 
.deei^ly  interested  in  maintaining  the  British  and  American 
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or  Gorinanic  Rystcm  than  Catliolir^R,  oven  tliouf^h  for  tlio 
prosont  tlu?  systcMn  is  iiiiiinly  Riistainod  ])y  Tion-(/atliollc8. 
Notliin*];  j)ivv('nts  tlio  ri'storatioFi  of  Kngland  and  Anirrir'a 
to  Catholic  unity,  for  each  feels  deeply  the  need  of  tliat 
niiitv,  hut  tlu*  cjvsarisni  of  tlie  Catholic*  continental  states, 
and  the  roi^rottahhvfact  tiiat  in  modern  times  the  Catholics 
mind  is  to  a  fearful  extent  wedded  to  the  old  Roman  orrlcr 
of  civilization,  and  hostile  to  the  (lorman.  The  very  nick- 
name, Ii<>nutnifi}t),  lilven  to  Catholicity,  ])rovcs  what  is  th(i 
nature  of  the  hostility  it  encounters  amon<^  Kn^lish  and 
American  Protestants.  Everybody  knows  that,  save  with 
a  few  old  fo<^ics,  the  opposition  to  the  church  is  civil  and 
political,  not  theological,  and  that  the  papacy  is  opposed 
only  because  it  is  assumed,  thongh  falsely  assumed,  that  it 
is  allied  or  indentified  with  Roman  cfBsarism.  Say  what 
we  will,  interpret  it  as  we  may,  draw  from  it  wdiat  infer- 
ences we  choose,  the  fact  is  that  the  non -united  nations  re- 
tain more  of  the  old  Germanic  order  of  civilization  than  the 
united  nations,  and  heresy  is  strengthened  by  its  union  ^vith 
that  civilization,  while  orthodoxy  is  weakened  by  its  forced 
and  unnatural  union  with  the  old  Roman  order,  which  after 
all  is  not  a  living  but  a  dead  civilization  that  ought  to  have 
been  buried  with  Augustulus.  This  is  an  unnatural  state  of 
things.  The  living  expansive  civilization  is  linked  with 
heresy,  which  is  a  dead  body  ;  and  Catholicity,  wdiich  alone 
has  life  in  the  spiritual  order,  is  linked  in  the  natural  order 
to  the  dead  body  of  the  old  Roman  world.  In  each  case  it 
is  the  living  tied  to  the  dead.  In  the  non-Catholic  nations 
the  Germanic  civilization  for  this  reason  can  expand  only  in 
the  material  order,  and  be  energetic  and  powerful  only  in 
producing,  exchanging,  or  accumulating  the  goods  of  this 
life ;  in  Catholic  nations,  Catholicity  is  deprived  of  her 
legitimate  political  and  social  sphere  of  action,  and  is  forced 
to  conline  herself  to  the  interior  man,  and  to  weep  over 
social  miseries  which  she  cannot  relieve,  and  which  she  can 
do  little  even  to  console.  The  problem  of  the  age  is  to 
separate  the  living  from  the  dead ;  to  gather  the  living  to 
the  living,  and  the  dead  to  the  dead.  'Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead.'  No  Catholic  doubts  or  can  doubt  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  a  Catholic  under  caesarism  than  a  Protestant  even 
under  Germanism,  or  the  Catholic  subject  of  the  king  of 
Naples  than  a  Protestant  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But 
if  the  people  of  Holland,  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  were  really  Catholic,  who  doubts  that  their  condition- 
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would  be  far  j^referable  to  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
most  favored  Catholic  nation  ? "  * 

Conversation  XYII. 

"Both  Mr.  Diefenbach  and  Father  John,"  remarked 
Winslow,  "  appear  to  me  to  take  a  low,  inadequate,  and 
?iarrow,  as  well  as  a  very  inexact  view  of  the  elements  that 
have  warred  against  each  other  in  modern  history.  I  have 
an  instinctive  distrust  of  all  explanations  of  history  by 
means  of  any  sj)ccial  theory.  The  antagonism  of  races, 
nations,  institutions,  civilizations,  no  doubt,  counts  for  much, 
but  it  by  no  means  explains  all  the  great  events  of  history. 

*  The  reporter  lias  sent  us  three  additional  Conversations  of  Our  Club 
on  this  same  subject,  the  really  most  important  social  question  of  the 
day.  We  shall  publish  them  in  our  next  Review;  at  least,  we  hope  to 
do  so.  The  three  conversations  we  now  publish  leave  the  discussion 
incomplete,  and  hardly  do  full  justice  to  the  side  espoused  by  Messrs, 
Winslow  and  De  Bonneville,  Further  developments  and  explanations 
of  the  theory  broached  as  to  the  two  civilizations  ma}'-  be  required  by 
those  to  whom  that  theory  is  new,  and  who  are  not  very  familiar  with 
the  details  of  European  history  since  the  downfall  of  the  western  Roman 
empire.  The  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  to  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  has  been  but  superficially  studied,  and  the  real 
character  of  the  Frankish  empire  founded  by  Charlemagne  is  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  very  imperfectly  appreciated  by  our  popular  his- 
torians. We  know  Something  of  feudalism,  but  very  little  of  the  polit- 
ical and  civil  order,  save  in  Gaul  under  the  Merovingians,  that  intervened 
between  its  establishment  and  the  German  conquest  of  the  empire. 
Light,  however,  begins  to  dawn  on  those  dark  ages,  and  it  now  appears 
that  most  of  our  historians  have  confounded  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  modern  times  with  the  progress  made  in  resuscitating  and  reestablish- 
ing in  the  Christian  world  the  civilization  of  pagan  Rome,  or  the  prog- 
ress of  the  vanquished  in  subduing  their  vanquishers,  as  conquered 
Greece  subdued  with  her  language  and  civilization  her  Roman  conquer- 
ors. That  in  the  war  between  the  empire  and  the  church  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  German  kaisers  struggled  to  revive  the  Roman  and  the  popes 
to  sustain  the  German  order,  is  now  pretty  well  known,  and  gives  to 
those  wars  a  significance  little  suspected  by  such  writers  as  Robertson, 
Hume,  Hallam,  or  even  Lingard.  The  superiority  in  a  Christian  point 
of  view  claimed  by  Diefenbach  and  Father  John,  and  conceded  by 
O'Connor,  of  the  German  civilization  to  the  Grreco-Roman,  will  prob- 
ably be  contested;  and  the  opinion  enunciated  that  the  British  race  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  British  colonies,  represent  the 
system  of  civilization  the  most  consonant  to  Catholicity,  and  the  only 
real,  living,  progressive  civilization  of  the  age,  will  most  likely  shock 
many  received  ideas,  and  call  forth  no  little  opposition  from  those  who 
tliiiik  it  Catliolic  to  abuse  every  thing  English  or  American,  But  the 
theories  broached  have  their  adherents  among  men  whose  learning  is 
respectable,  and  whose  Catholicily  cannot  be  impeached.  They  are 
worth  consitlering,  even  if  they  should  turn  out  to  be  unsound  or  ex- 
aggerated. 
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Mon  and  nations  act  from  a  ^r(?at  variety  of  inotivcH,  from 
luixtHl  motives,  and  not  scldoni  from  contradictory  inotiveH. 
Tliej  aet,  too,  from  passion,  sentiment,  caj)iice,  illnsi(jn, 
and  even  deluaion,  as  well  as  from  reason  ;  :ind  it  is  idlo  to 
think  of  reducin;^  tlieir  liistory  to  a  Kcience,  and  of  lindin*; 
a  loi^ieal  connection  atid  consistency  in  all  its  events.  J  do 
not  l)elieve  tliat  all  liistory  from  Julius  Cjesar  to  Francis 
Josepli  and  Louis  Na|)«>leon  can  be  rosolvcti  into  a  struirj^le 
between  Ivome  and  (iermany  for  the  em|)ire  of  the  woi'ld. 
In  the  strugij^les  of  nations  and  civilizations  the  church 
counts  for  somethiuij^,  and  the  o^reat  stru^^le,  tliat  wliicli 
lias  dominated  all  lesser  strufjgles,  has  been  between  her  and 
tlie  powers  of  this  world, — a  struii^n^le  between  the  city  of 
(iod  and  the  city  of  the  world,  between  the  kin<^dom  of 
lii;ht  and  the  kin<:;dom  of  darkness.  The  world  has  been 
created  for  the  i2;lory  of  tlie  Word,  and  all  in  it  is  ordered 
in  reference  to  the  glory  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  or 
the  AYord  incarnate,  whose  representative  on  earth  is  the 
church,  his  bride,  whom  he  loves,  and  hath  purchased  with 
his  own  blood.  It  is  onl}^  when  we  rise  to  the  high  stand- 
point of  Catholic  faith  and  theology,  from  which  St. 
Augustine  WTote  his  De  Civitate  Dei,  the  eloquent  Bossuet 
his  Dtscours  sitr  Vllistoire  Vniverselle,  and  the  profound 
Schlegel  liis  I^/iilosojy/ii/  of  History^  that  we  can  seize  the 
master  elements  that  have  been  at  work,  and  give  to  history 
its  real  scientitic  explanation." 

''  That  is  very  true,"  answered  Diefenbach,  "  w^hen  we 
seek  to  explain  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Cre- 
ator, or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
man.  God  in  creating  the  world  lias  a  purpose  which  he  is 
everywdiere  and  at  all  times  fulfilling,  and  that  purj^ose  we 
can  know  only  from  Catholic  faith  and  theology  ;  but  the 
creation  in  its  own  order  copies  or  imitates  the  Creator. 
Natural  society  is  not  absorbed  or  annihilated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  supernatural  society.  It  survives  and  continues 
to  operate  as  second  cause  by  its  natural  law-s  to  its  natural 
end.  This  end,  which  is  by  no  means  the  final  end  of  man, 
is  really  the  end  of  natural  society  as  natural  society  after 
as  before  the  introduction  of  supernatural  society.  It  lies 
wholly  in  the  natural  order,  and  is  attained  to,  even  under 
Christianity,  by  natural  laws,  and  by  the  use  of  natural 
means  ;  these  means,  these  laws,  and  this  end  are  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  w^hat  is  beginning  to  be  called  social  science, 
and  are  as  susceptible  of  scientific  statement  and  exposition 
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as  the  subject-matter  of  any  other  science  in  the  natural 
order." 

"  Our  age,"  interposed  O'Connor,  "  if  steeped,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  Pelagian  heresy,  is,  on  the  other,  profoundly 
Jansenistic.  The  essence  of  Jansenism  is  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  nature  to  make  way  for  the  assertion  of  grace.  In 
the  matter  of  conversion,  it  denies  all  place  to  free  will,  and 
asserts  the  gratia  mctrix.  or  irresistible  grace ;  in  philoso- 
phy, it  asserts  traditionalism,  builds  science  on  faith,  and 
allows  nothing  to  natural  reason ;  and  in  history,  it  sees 
nothing  but  Providence,  and  explains  nothing  by  the  free 
activity  of  man.  Hence  that  pantheistic  fatalism  which 
marks  so  many  of  the  historical  productions  of  modern 
France  and  Germany." 

"The  age,"  added  Diefenbach,  "very  generally  denies 
or  misinterprets  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  into 
which  the  whole  Christian  order  is  resolvable,  and  in  which 
is  the  type  of  the  relation  of  the  human  and  the  divine  in 
the  supernatural  order,  of  the  natural  and  supernatural, 
reason  and  faith,  nature  and  grace.  Some  deny  the  Incarna- 
tion outright,  allow  no  relation  between  God  and  man  but 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  fall  into  pure  natural- 
ism ;  some  absorb  the  divine  nature  in  the  human  and  fall 
into  Pelagianism  ;  others  absorb  the  human  in  the  divine  and 
fall  into  Jansenism,  substantially  Calvinism,  in  theology, 
and  pantheism,  when  not  Manicheism,  in  philosophy.  Jan- 
senism is  the  error  of  pious  minds  inadequately  instructed, 
or  misinstructed.  A  little  attention  to  the  definitions  of 
the  church  touching  the  Incarnation,  against  the  Nestorians, 
Eutychians,  the  monophysites,  and  the  monothelites,  would 
o^uard  the  student  ao^ainst  both  Pelao:ianism  and  Jansenism. 
In  the  Incarnation  the  divine  assumes  the  human,  not  tne 
human  the  divine,  and  while  divine  nature  and  human 
nature  are  united  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  person  of  the 
Word,  and  each  is  literally  and  truly  the  nature  of  God, 
they  remain  forever  two  distinct  natures,  without  intermix- 
ture or  confusion,  without  any  conversion  of  either  into 
the  other ;  so  that  the  human  remains  as  distinctly  human 
nature,  and  the  divine  as  distinctly  divine  nature,  after  as 
before  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation." 

"  The  church  is,  in  some'sense,"  added  O'Connor,  "  the 
continuation  or  representation  on  earth  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  each  individual  Christian,  or  living  member  of  Christ's 
body   is   in   some  sort   a   miniature  representation  of  the 
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clniroli.  Il(!  unites  in  liiniHclf  hotli  thi;  liimuin  and  tlic 
(liviiu>  clctiirntH,  not,  of  coursi^,  aw  in  onr  Lord  himself,  in  a 
hypostatic  union,  hut  in  a  union  liavin^  its  orinciph!  in  that, 
ana  faintly  iniitatin^  orconyini^  it.  Tlio  (hvino  elonient  in 
tlie  Christian  is  tiie  indwcllini^  II(»ly  (ihost,  or  wliat  we  call 
grace  :  hut  this  divine  eleniciut  infused  into  our  nature  no 
more  transforms  nature  itself,  than  tiic  Incarnation  of  the 
Word  transforms  the  humanity  assumed.  The  infusion  of 
grace  elevates  the  act  of  our  nature  to  the  supernatural 
order,  but  it  no  more  makes  our  nature  itself  8U|)ernatural 
than  its  assumption  by  the  Word  makes  it  divine  nature. 
The  human  nature  assumed  became  the  nature  of  God,  but 
the  human^  not  the  divine^  nature  of  God.  The  assump- 
tion leaves  it  true  and  distinctively  human  uature  ;  so  grace 
leaves  nature  in  its  natural  integrity,  with  all  its  natural 
powers  and  faculties,  with  its  natural  will  and  understand- 
ing, to  operate  according  to  their  own  natural  laws  to  their 
own  natural  ends.  W-iiile  therefore,  as  against  the  unbe- 
lieving world,  we  must  assert  grace,  we  must,  as  against 
even  a  portion  of  the  believing  world,  assert  nature  and 
defend  the  natural  order." 

"  Hence  the  delicate  position  in  which  we  are  placed," 
remarked  Father  John.  "  If  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  as- 
sertion and  vindication  of  nature,  we  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  who  deny  or  underrate  the  supernatural ;  if  we 
apply  ourselves  to  the  assertion  and  vindication  of  the 
supernatural,  we  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  deny 
or  underrate  nature.  So  we  can  hardly  open  our  mouths 
on  the  subject  without  favoring  in  effect  either  Pelagianism 
or  Jansenism.  Mr.  Winslow,  brought  up  a  rationalist  and 
recently  converted,  is  the  more  afraid  of  losing  the  super- 
natural, and  Mr.  Diefenbach,  brought  up  a  Catholic,  but 
familiar  with  the  ravages  of  Jansenism,  is  the  more  afraid 
of  losing  the  natural,  because  he  is  well  aware  that  without 
the  natural  there  can  be  no  supernatural.  It  seems  hard  to 
the  devout  mind,  anxious  to  abnegate  self  and  exalt  the 
glory  of  grace,  to  be  told  that  it  must  beware  of  making 
grace  exclusive,  and  that  it  must  be  careful  to  recognize  the 
existence,  the  rights,  and  tlie  activity  of  nature.  It  seems 
like  an  attempt  to  check  devotion,  and  to  rob  God  of  his 
glory, — like  limiting  the  divine  by  the  human.  The  most 
subtle  and  dangerous  error  we  have  ever  had  to  deal  with 
is  the  Jansenistic,  which,  under  a  somewhat  difierent  form,, 
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is  as  rife  now  as  it  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth." 

"  One  extreme,"  said  O'Connor,  ''  begets  another.  The 
exaggeration  of  grace  at  the  expense  of  nature,  begets  the 
exaggeration  of  nature  at  the  expense  of  grace,  nationalism 
is  the  reaction  of  common  sense  against  the  scepticism  of 
Pascal  and  Huet,  who  demolish  reason  in  order  to  make 
way  for  revelation ;  traditionalism  is  the  reaction  of 
faith  against  rationalism  ;  Jansenism  is  a  reaction  against 
Pelagianism,  and  naturalism  is  a  reaction  against  Jansen- 
ism. The  cliurch  always  opposes  to  the  insurgent  error  the 
truth  that  condemns  it,  but  all  who  undertake  to  defend 
that  truth,  or  to  oppose  that  error,  do  not  observe  her  mod- 
eration. She  in  her  definitions  stops  always  with  the 
simple  condemnation  of  the  error,  without  ever  striking 
against  the  truth  its  adherents  may  mingle  with  it.  But  the 
controversialists,  intent  only  on  combating  the  error,  forti- 
fied, as  they  think,  by  the  definitions  of  the  church,  rush  in 
their  zeal  beyond  her  condemnation,  and  extend  the  defini- 
tion, virtually  if  not  formally,  so  as  to  make  it  condemn  not 
only  the  error,  but  even  the  truth  which  has  led  the  advocate 
of  the  error  to  embrace  and  defend  it.  This  gives  him  a 
show  of  right ;  and  as  between  him  and  them  leaves  him 
not  wholly  in  the  wrong.  The  great  work  now  is  to  defend 
the  natural  order,  natural  reason  and  will,  and  natural 
society  itseK,  not  against  the  church,  not  against  the  super- 
natural, which  is  the  error  of  the  rationalists,  but  against 
that  false  and  exaggerated  supernaturalism  which  condemns 
them  as  totally  depraved,  and  seeks  to  suppress  them,  or  to 
absorb  them  in  the  supernatural." 

"  Yery  true,"  replied  Father  John  ;  "  but  we  must,  while 
asserting  and  vindicating  the  natural,  be  on  our  guard 
against  favoring  a  false  and  exaggerated  naturalism.  "We 
must  fix  it  clearly  in  our  minds  that  nature,  in  and  of  itself, 
is  totally  impotent  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  therefore, 
in  relation  to  our  final  destiny,  since  that  destiny  is  purely 
supernatural.  *  Without  me,'  said  our  Lord,  'ye  can  do 
nothing  ; '  that  is,  without  grace  we  can  do  nothing  towards 
meriting  or  obtaining  eternal  life.  He  who  should  cultivate 
all  his  natural  faculties,  and  exercise  them  all  in  their 
normal  order,  or  who  should  keep  the  whole  law  of  nature, 
though  he  would  be  less  deserving  of  punishment  indeed, 
would  have  no  more  claim  to  eternal  life,  to  eternal 
beatitude,  than  he  who  breaks  every  precept  in  the  deca- 
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loj^uo,  luHMusn  tliut  life,  tliat  l)e;ititudo,  ifl  tlio  ro\\ard,  not  of 
works  (loiiu  from  nature  Jiloiie,  but  of  workn  done  in  and 
from  grace  as  their  principle.  Grace  is  always  gratuitous, 
and  can  never  be  merited  by  any  purely  natural  work  what- 
ever. We  must  fix  it  also  in  our  minds  that  the  church  in 
a  supernatural  kin«^dom,  supernaturally  founrled,  buptir- 
naturally  supported,  for  a  supernatural  end,  the  true  and 
only  ilnal  end  of  man  in  the  ])resent  decree  of  Providence, 
and  that  by  no  ])ossibility  can  she  be  resolved  into  na'cui-al 
society,  or  natural  society  be  elevated  to  her  level,  5ui)sti- 
tuted  for  lier,  or  be  made  to  ])erform  her  work,  or  the 
smallest  conceivable  part  of  her  work.  Having  done  this, 
and  keeping  it  always  in  view,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  ex- 
aggerating nature,  of  unduly  exalting  man'e  natural  fac- 
ulties, or  the  riglits,  powers,  and  duties  of  natural  society." 

"  All  that  I  accept,"  said  Winslow  ;  "  I  wish  neither  to 
convert  nature  into  grace  nor  grace  into  nature.  What  I 
protest  against  is  keeping  grace  and  nature  so  distinct,  that 
grace  cannot  elevate  nature.  Justifying  grace  is  an  in- 
fused habit,  and  if  infused,  it  is  infused  into  nature^ 
coalesces  with  it,  supernaturalizes  it,  and  gives  it  a  super 
natural  power  or  facility  of  acting,  80  that  nature  with  i'< 
can  do  what  without  it  infinitely  exceeds  its  power.  I  am 
not  willing  to  say  that  nature  supernaturalized  acts  as  simple 
nature,  or  that  the  church,  the  medium  of  grace,  has  no 
hand  in  civilizing  natural  society,  and  giving  it  a  higher 
and  nobler  character  than  it  could  derive  from  nature  alone. 
All  civilization,  we  have  agreed,  is  of  sacerdotal  origin. 
Priests  have  always  been  the  civilizers  of  the  race." 

"  Grace,  that  is,  justifying  grace,  is  an  infused  habit  in- 
deed," said  Father  John,  *'  and  it  gives  us  the  ability  to  do 
what  without  it  would  infinitely  exceed  our  power ;  yet  the 
ability  it  gives  is  not  an  ability  in  the  natural  order,  or  in  re- 
lation to  natural  society,  but  in  the  supernatural,  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  supernatural  end  of  man.  It  is,  if  you  will, 
the  complement,  or  the  perfection  of  nature;  but  in  relation 
to  the  supernatural,  not  in  relation  to  the  natural.  It  enables 
a  man  to  make  a  hat  or  a  shoe  from  a  supernatural  motive, 
and  to  acquire  thereby  a  supernatural  merit ;  but  it  does  not 
teach  him  how  to  make,  or  give  him  the  ability  and  skill  to 
make  either,  or  either  better  than  he  otherwise  might. 
Certainly  gr»ce  illuminates  the  understanding  and  inspires 
the  will,  but  only  in  relation  to  things  that  pertain  to  the 
supernatural    oxdrr^   tbe   supernatui'al   destiny   of  man,  or 
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the  order  of  supernatural  merit.  God  may  by  a  miracle, 
no  doubt,  endow  individuals  with  knowledge,  wisdom,  skill, 
strength,  or  ability  for  natural  ends,  which  they  have  not 
naturally ;  but  grace,  as  an  infused  habit,  gives  ability  only 
in  relation  to  supernatural  ends.  Civilization  is  of  sacerdo- 
tal, but  not  necessarily,  therefore,  of  sacramental  origin. 
Priests  are  the  civilizers  of  the  race,  for  civilization  lies  in 
the  substitution  of  the  dominion  of  reason  for  the  domina- 
tion of  passion,  and  priests  are  always  the  representatives  of 
reason  as  against  passion,  of  intelligence  and  moral  power 
as  against  brute  force.  Yet  elevate  civilization  as  you  will, 
you  can  never  elevate  it  to  the  supernatural  order ;  perfect 
it  as  you  may,  it  will  still  lie  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  de- 
pend on  the  natiiral  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtues  of  the 
race.  Civilization  can  never  be  converted  into  Christianity, 
nor  substituted  for  it ;  natural  society  can  never  be  trans- 
formed into  supernatural  society  ;  and  the  most  we  can  ever 
expect  of  civilization  is  that  it  shall  accord  with  the 
church  as  reason  accords  with  faith.  The  church  does  not 
administer  the  sacraments  to  the  state,  or  baptize  civiliza- 
tion. Civilization  always  remains,  and  must  remain  in  tlie 
natural  order,  and  depend  on  the  natural  virtues,  however 
much  grace  may  contribute,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  sustain 
those  virtues." 

"  Yet,"  said  Winslow,  "  grace  elevates  the  natural  vir- 
tues to  supernatural  virtues,  and  a  man  in  a  state  of  grace, 
making  a  hat  or  a  shoe  for  the  love  of  God,  acquires  a  su- 
pernatural merit." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Father  John.  "  Every  act  we 
perform  has  a  supernatural  value,  and  gives  us,  through  the 
merits  of  our  Lord,  a  title  to  heaven,  if  done  in  grace  and 
from  supernatural  motives;  but  this  effects  the  merit  of 
the  action  in  the  supernatural  order,  not  the  ability  or  skill 
of  the  workman  in  the  natural  order.  All  the  natural  vir- 
tues, private  as  well  as  social,  may  in  this  way  be  made 
supernatural  virtues,  and  meritorious  of  everlasting  life. 
The  church,  instituted  for  the  supernatural  end  of  man, 
and  having  for  her  mission  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  labors  constantly  to  induce  us — not  to  neglect 
the  natural  virtues,  for  without  them  there  are,  and  can  be 
no  supernatural  virtues,  but — to  perform  them  from  super- 
natural motives,  so  as  to  enable  us,  in  performing  them,  to 
merit  eternal  life.  This  is  her  great  care  and  solicitude, 
*  for  what  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain   the  whole  world 
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and  loso  Iiir  own  soul/  or  niisH  tlu;  Mii<fiii;itur;il  rcwiinl? 
Yi;t  wliat  wo  must  not  f(»r^t^t  is,  that  tno  ;^rac.(;  dot-s  not 
add  to  t\w  natund  ability  to  porfonii  tlio  natural  virtues  as 
natural  virtuoa  ;  it  only  adds  the  ability  to  jicrforni  tlieni 
Itoih  supcniatural  motives,  to  ivndcr  thum  at  tliu  samo  timo 
supiTiiatural  virtues,  meritin^j;,  throu^^li  the  merits  of  (y'lirist 
who  ^ives  us  the  grace,  eternal  beatitude.  Our  ability  in 
the  natui'al  order,  in  refenuiee  to  natural  motives  and  ends, 
is  precisely  the  same  with  or  witlnjut  infused  grace.  A 
man  cannot  without  infused  grace  ac(|uire  supernatural  merit 
in  making  a  hat  or  a  shoe,  but  he  may  without  that  grace 
make  as  good  a  hat  or  slioe  as  with  it,  and  merit  his  natural 
reward  for  making  it." 

"  Yet,"  interposed  O'Connor,  "  the  church,  by  enabling 
us  to  perform  the  social  and  private  virtues  from  supernat- 
ural motives,  and  promising  us  a  supernatural  reward 
makes  us  more  diligent,  more  earnest  and  persevering  in 
performing  them,  and  thus  renders  an  important  service 
even  to  natural  society,  and  exerts  an  incalcul;d)le  influence 
in  advancing  true  civilization.  She  thus  adds  to  the  nat- 
ural motive  the  supernatural,  and  to  the  hope  of  a  natural 
the  hope  of  a  supernatural  reward,  an  eternal  reward  to  one 
that  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  this  life.  The  natural  motives 
are  in  most  men  too  weak  to  secure  the  natural  virtues,  as 
all  experience  proves,  and  we  need  the  hope  of  a  higher 
than  a  natural  reward  to  keep  us  from  neglecting  or  violat- 
ing them.  The  church  by  adding  the  supernatural  motive, 
through  grace,  strengthens  the  resolution,  confirms  the  pur- 
pose, and  gives  energy  and  perseverance  to  the  w411  in  well- 
doing. Man  will  do  more  for  the  love  of  God  than  he  will 
for  the  love  of  man,  the  love  of  natural  society,  or  the  love 
of  civilization ;  more,  when  a  firm  believer,  for  an  eternal 
supernatural  reward,  than  for  a  temporal  natural  reward. 
In  this  sense  grace  may  be  said  to  aid  nature  in  obtaining 
natural  ends,  by  enabling  us  to  obtain  them  for  an  ulterior 
supernatural  end,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  verified — 
^  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.'  We  are  struck  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  vast  service  rendered  by  the  clergy,  secu- 
lar and  regular,  to  civilization  in  the  barbarous  ages,  that 
is,  from  the  conquest  of  the  western  empire  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  feudalism  in  the  eleventh  century.  There  is 
no  period  in  history  when  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
been  greater,  or  has  overcome  greater  obstacles  ;  yet  the 
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jM-OLi^ress  of  civilization  was  rarely  the  direct  end  the  clergy 
proposed  to  themselves.  The  direct  object  of  their  love 
was  not  natural  society,  but  the  church,  or  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh.  The  direct  end  of  their  labors  was  not  an  earthly 
reward,  but  the  crown  of  eternal  life.  They  were  animated 
by  the  love  of  God,  by  divine  charity,  and  they  looked  only 
to  the  heavenly  reward,  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls 
and  the  souls  committed  to  their  charge.  Yet  they  abound- 
ed in  all  the  natural  virtues,  and  devoted  themselves,  for 
God's  sake,  to  solacing  the  evils  of  their  times,  to  the 
founding  of  schools,  hospitals,  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  captive  ;  to  the  amelioration  of 
manners,  the  organization  of  the  state,  the  improvement  of 
legislation,  the  promotion  of  learning,  art,  and  science,  and 
thus  lifted  the  human  race  up  from  the  depth  to  which  it 
had  fallen,  and  placed  it  on  the  high  road  to  a  civilization 
in  harmony  w^ith  the  Gospel." 

"  And  because  they  did  so,  and  because  without  them 
that  progress  could  not  have  been  made,"  said  Winslow, 
"  we  say,  and  say  truly,  modern  civilization  is  the  work  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  her  work,  it  is  rightly  called 
Catholic  civilization." 

"  It  is  the  work  of  the  church,"  replied  Father  John,  "  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  in  a  great  measure  resulted  from  her 
labors  for  the  glory  of  her  Lord  in  the  salvation  of  souls, 
but  not  her  work  in  the  sense  that  it  w\is  the  end  she  had 
in  view^,  and  for  which  she  labored.  She  advanced  natural 
society  in  laboring  for  the  supernatural.  She  had  the  same 
mission  then  as  now,  and  worked  to  the  same  end  and  in 
the  same  way  that  she  now  works.  Yet  we  must  distin- 
guish in  modern  civilization  that  which  was  developed 
and  matured  under  her  fostering  care  during  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  end  of 
the  tenth,  from  that  which  has  been  retained  from  Gr^eco- 
Ivoman  civilization,  or  which  has  been  since  resuscitated, 
and  is  now  generally  meant  by  the  term  cimlizatimiP 

"The  church  also  aids  civilization  in  a  less  indirect  way," 
added  Diefenbach,  "  by  laborino^  always  to  secure  her  own 
freedom  and  independence.  Ttie  church  is  indeed  a  spirit- 
ual kingdom,  and  established  solely  with  reference  to  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  but  she  is  a  spiritual 
kingdom  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  though  operating  for 
eternity  alone,  neverthless  operates  in  space  and  time.  It 
is  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  her  divine  mis- 
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pion  on  the  ourtli  tliat  slio  ho  free  to  :u'(  in  all  Iior  integrity 
accoi'dini^  to  lior  own  divine  constitution  and  laws.  Al- 
tlioui^h  8ho  has  received  no  authority  to  impose  her  faitli 
and  discipline  by  force  on  unl)olievers,  slie  has,  as  inherent, 
in  her  essential  constitution,  like  any  other  kingdom  that 
lei^itiniately  exists,  the  ri<^ht  of  self-defence,  and  theref<M'e, 
when  necessary,  to  employ  force  if  slio  has  it  at  her  com- 
mand, to  re]iel  violence,  and  to  ])rotect  her  own  free<lom 
and  independence.  In  asserting  and  defending  her  own 
freedom  and  independence  as  the  cluirch  of  God  she  neces- 
sarily asserts  and  defends  religious  liberty,  the  freedom  of 
cc^nscience,  without  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  civil  (;r 
political  liberty,  no  ixovernment  of  law  and  therefore  no 
civilization.  The  church,  under  the  Germanic  system,  had 
to  deal  with  rude  manners,  violent  passions,  and  lawless 
and  headstrong  individuals ;  but  she  was  recognized  by  the 
civil  and  political  order  as  an  institution  independent  of  the 
state,  resting  on  a  basis  of  her  own,  and  deriving  her  rights 
and  powers  from  God  through  her  own  spiritual  constitu- 
tion, not  through  the  concessions,  charters,  or  edicts  of  tem- 
poral government.  The  state  did  not  originate  her  free- 
dom and  independence,  or  even  establish  her  as  the  religion 
of  the  land  ;  it  recognized  her  freedom,  her  independence, 
her  authority  as  the  church  of  God,  and  its  own  obligation 
to  obey  her  as  such,  and  to  protect  and  defend  her  in  all 
her  divine  rights  and  powers  from  all  external  violence. 
She  was  a  free,  independent  corporation  in  the  Germanic 
society,  and  held  as  other  corporations  by  a  title  anterior 
and  superior  to  the  state.  To  attack  her  liberty  was  to 
attack  the  wdiole  constitution  of  the  Germanic  society,  and 
the  liberties  of  all  corporations,  all  institutions,  all  distinct 
and  independent  bodies,  cities,  towns,  principalities,  duke- 
doms, or  counties,  and  with  them  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. Hence  in  defending  herself  as  she  did  against  the  Ger- 
man kaisers,  who  sought  to  revive  imperial  Rome,  she 
necessarily  became  the  defender  of  political  and  civil 
liberty,  and  the  grand  supporter  of  the  necessary  conditions 
of  all  o-enuine  civilization." 

"  Just  as  in  defending  her  own  freedom  and  independence 
in  this  country,"  added  Father  John,  "  she  must  necessarily 
defend  the  freedom  and  independence,  or  the  rights  of  the 
citizea,  what  we  call  the  rights  of  man.  Under  the  Ger- 
manic system  the  church  was  free  as  an  institution,  or  as  a  body 
uot  created,  but  recognized  and  protected  by  the  state,  or 
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supreme  temporal  power.  That  was  then  the  condition  of  all 
freedom.  The  people  then  were  free  as  bodies,  corporations, 
guilds,  or  estates,  not  as  isolated  individuals.  This  feature 
of  the  Germanic  system  is  not  retained  in  our  American 
system  ;  we  have  reversed  it,  and  now  defend  the  riglits  of 
corporations  and  institutions  as  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  the 
individual,  the  man.  The  church  is  not  known  as  a  corpo- 
ration or  institution  to  our  constitution  and  laws,  and  is  free 
and  entitled  to  freedom  and  protection  under  them  only 
as  a  citizen,  that  is  to  say,  only  in  the  right  of  the  citizen  or 
the  man  to  freedom  and  protection.  That  this  is  a  chansfe 
for  the  better  or  the  worse  may  or  may  not  be  true.  On 
that  point  men  may  honestly  differ,  but  it  certainly  has  intro- 
duced a  better  condition  than  that  in  which  the  church 
existed  in  imperial  Rome,  even  after  the  emperors  became 
Christian,  and  far  better  than  that  she  is  now  in  under  France 
or  Austria.  Whether  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  the 
change  has  been  effected,  is  a  fait  accompli,  and  we  must 
accept  it.  We  can  now  defend  the  freedom  of  the  church 
before  the  civil  tribunals  only  in  defending  it  as  the  right 
of  the  citizen,  and  therefore  only  in  defending  the  freedom 
of  conscience  of  the  individual,  and  all  the  rights  our  sys- 
tem acknowledges  the  citizen  holds,  not  from  civil  society, 
but  anterior  to  it,  from  his  own  manhood,  or  from  God  as 
the  common  Father  of  all.  Catholics  here  must  defend  the 
peculiar  American  liberty  as  the  very  condition  of  defend- 
ing before  the  law  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
church  as  a  spiritual  kingdom  or  the  kingdom  of  God, 
for  here  we  can  defend  the  rights  of  God  only  as  the  rights 
of  man." 

"  And  that,"  answered  O'Connor,  "  is  a  full  answer  to 
those  non-Catholic  Americans  who  are,  or  affect  to  be,  afraid 
that  the  church,  if  slie  prevailed  here,  would  require  lier 
children  to  destroy  the  American  republic,  and  introduce 
a  despotic  civil  rule.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
church  is  bent  on  suicide,  or  that  she  can  require  or  permit 
her  children  to  destroy  tlio  only  basis  and  safeguard  of  her 
own  freedom  that  she  has  or  "can  have  in  the  Union,  and  to 
establish  despotism,  her  worst  enemy,  of  which  Catholics 
would  be  the  first  victims.  Individual  Catholics,  trained 
under  a  system  w^iere  their  religion  is  used  to  adorn  the 
court,  to  swell  the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  is  allowed  the  chief 
place  in  processions  and  the  post  of  honor  on  gala  days,  may 
not  much   relish  our  republican  simplicity,  and  may  even 
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roi^rct  thn  lack  of  court  i)utronji<^o  ;  from  old  liahitri  tlicy 
niiiy  think  there  is  ii  iiiitunil  jissociiitioii  between  the  throne 
and  the  altar;  hut  this  l)elon«^ri  to  them  as  Europeans,  not 
as  (vatholics,  and  the  church  lierself  knows  that  nhe  has  had 
comparatively  little  to  sutler  from  th(i  j)cM)pIe,  and  that  her 
worst  enemies  have  always  been  despotic  [)rinces,  especially 
when  they  claim  to  be  her  friends  and  protectors.  The  in- 
terests of  the  church  are  here  united  with  the  interests  of 
the  citizen,  and  the  ri«^hts  of  each  are,  in  relation  to  the  civil 
order,  so  intimately  connected,  that  you  cannot  assert  and 
defend  the  rights  of  the  one  without  asserting  and  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  the  otlier.  There  can  be  no  clashing  here 
between  the  Catholic  as  such,  and  the  uon-Catholic  Ameri- 
can, on  the  subject  of  liberty,  or  between  the  believer  and 
the  unbeliever.  The  unbeliever  defends  our  civil  order 
from  natural  motives,  from  love  of  natural  society  and 
natural  justice,  if  you  will  ;  the  believer  does  it  from  the 
same  motives,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  defending  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  his  church." 

Conversation  XVIII. 

"  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Diefenbach  for  his  high  estimate  of 
the  Germanic  system,"  said  De  Bonneville  ;  "but  he  should 
not  foro^et  that  the  Germans,  when  thev  first  came  in  con- 
tact  with  the  Homans,  were  an  uncivilized  people,  barba- 
rians, very  much  like  your  North  American  Indians,  to 
whom  the  learned  and  judicious  Guizot  compares  them. 
What  little  civilization  they  had  at  the  epoch  of  the  con- 
quest they  had  derived  from  imperial  Rome,  in  whose 
armies  they  had  served  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
from  the  efforts  the  Romans  had  made  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  civilize  those  who  remained  in  their  native 
forests.  In  conquering  the  empire  they  did  not,  with  all 
deference  to  Father  John,  introduce  a  new  order  of  civili- 
zation, but  broke  up  the  existing  order,  and  planted  barba- 
rism on  its  ruins.  The  struggle  from  the  Christian  era 
down  has,  if  vou  will,  been  a  struo^o'le  between  Rome  and 
Germany,  but  it  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  struggle  be- 
tween civilization  and  barbarism.  Before  the  conquest 
Rome  sought  to  impose  civilization  on  the  G^mans.  Since 
the  conquest  the  struggle  has  been  to  preserve  the  wrecks 
of  the  old  civilized  world,  or  such  portions  of  it  as  had  been 
retained  by  the  church  and  the  Roman  populations  of  Gaul 
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and  Italy  ;  or  on  the  one  hand  to  restore  and  advance  civil- 
ization broken  down  by  the  German  conquest,  and  on  the 
other  to  preserve  and  spread  Germanic  barbarism.  In  this 
work  of  reconstituting  a  civilized  Europe  the  church  has 
undoubtedly  taken  the  lead,  through  her  popes,  her  clergy, 
and  her  religious  and  military  orders.  To  no  one  man  is 
more  to  be  attributed  than  to  St.  Benedict,  a  Roman  noble- 
man, and  the  legislator  of  the  monastic  orders  of  the  West. 
The  great  centres  of  revived  civilization  have  been  not  only 
recently  admitted  into  the  civilized  family  in  Germany,  but 
in  the  so-called  Latin  nations,  where  the  conquest  had  been 
the  least  complete,  and  the  most  of  the  ancient  order  had 
been  retained.  They  have  been  in  Italy,  southern  Gaul, 
and  Spain.  These  nations  retained  a  large  Roman  popula- 
tion, much  of  the  language,  the  manners,  the  customs,  the 
literature,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  w^orld,  and 
have  been,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  leading  nations  in 
recivilizing  Europe." 

'"'Mr.  de  Bonneville  should  not  forget,  when  speaking  of 
the  recivilization  of  Europe,  my  native  country,"  said 
O'Connor.  "  Ireland  had  escaped  both  the  Roman  and  the 
Germanic  conquests,  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  her  scholars 
and  her  pious  and  heroic  missionaries  that  restored  religion 
and  learning  in  Gaul,  and  even  in  Italy,  and  no  one,  when 
he  names  St.  Benedict,  should  forget  to  name  St. 
Columbanus,  St.  Gall,  and  the  colonies  of  monks  they  led 
with  them,  or  which  followed  them  from  Ireland,  where 
young  men  from  England  and  all  parts  of  the  continent 
flocked  to  receive  their  education  in  the  celebrated  Irish 
schools,  and  to  share  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Irish 
people.  " 

"  I  neither  forget  nor  wish  to  underrate  the  services  of 
the  Irish  monks  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  to  the 
Gallo-Roman  population  of  the  continent,"  answered  De 
Bonneville.  "  An  Irish  monk  founded,  I  believe,  the  mon- 
astery of  Luxeuil  in  France,  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  and 
Bobbio  in  Italy,  but  the  influence  of  the  Irish  missionaries 
was  very  slight  on  the  Germanic  population,  and  they  en- 
tirely failed  in  their  efforts  to  introduce  Christianity  into 
Germany  itsaif.  The  apostle  of  Germany  was,  I  believe, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Winifred,  whose  name  the  pope  changed 
to  that  of  Boniface.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  learning 
that  was  cultivated  in  Ireland  during  the  centuries  named, 
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niul  wliicli  till'  Irish  monks  and  Hc.liolarfl  ciirrlcci  with  tliciii 
to  thi»  (•oiitiiu'ut,  was  lioinaii  learning::,  loariiiiit^  whi<'h  ha<l 
bcon  received  from  Koim^  throu;^]!  (iaiil  with  St.  I'atrick 
and  tho  Christian  rclijjjion.  I  know  nothiiiLS  and  I  can  say 
iiotliini!^,  of  thi»  l('arriin<j^,  the  arts,  tho  scicMiccs,  the  hiws,  tho 
polity,  the  civilization  of  the  Irish  prior  to  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  in  tho  fourth  or  iiftn  century  of  our  era;  I 
only  say  that  what  they  gave  to  Italy  and  Gaul  in  tho  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  was  what  tlu^y  had  previously  received 
from  them,  and  which  undeniably  pertained  to  the  Iloman 
order.  This  forms  tlien  no  exception  to  my  position  that 
modern  Europe  lias  been  recivilized,  not  by  Crormany,  but 
by  old  Home  and  the  church,  and  those  nations  which  have 
the  most  tirmly  adhered  to  the  church  and  retained  the  most 
of  Roman  civilization,  or  that  have  been  the  least  orermanized, 
have  been,  and  are  foremost  in  civilizing  as  in  christianizing 
the  world. " 

"  There  is  undoubtedly  truth  in  what  Mr.  de  Bonneville 
says,"  remarked  O'Connor,  "  aud  his  view  is  certainly  that 
which  has  been  generally  entertained.  What  we  call  civ- 
ilization to-day  is  certainly  the  Grseco-Roman  civilization 
refained  or  resuscitated.  Taking  the  Gr^eco-Roman  civil- 
ization as  the  standard,  and  calling  all  that  differs  from  it 
barbarism,  we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization in  the  modern  world  by  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  revival  of  Graeco-Romanism,  or  classical  an- 
tiquity and  the  Roman  imperial  polity  and  jurisprudence. 
Scholars,  whether  churchmen  or  laymen,  educated  at  first 
in  the  imperial  schools,  which  were  never  entirely  broken 
up  till  supplanted  by  the  modern  universities,  and  imbued 
with  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  have  very  naturally  iden- 
tified all  civilization  with  the  Roman  order,  and  counted  as 
barbarous  whatever  does  not  harmonize  with  it.  You  see 
this  in  Dante,  in  Petrarca,  in  Tiraboschi,  in  Muratori,  as  well 
as  in  Arnaldo  da  Brescia,  Rienzi,  Machiavelli,  and  Erasmus. 
Learning,  letters,  scholarsliip,  has  always  in  all  Europe, 
since,  as  before  the  conquest,  been  Graeco-Roman.  If  by 
civilization  we  mean  specially  literature,  art,  liberal  culture, 
refined  taste,  and  polished  manners,  we  must  concede  that 
all  modern  civilization  is  Graeco-Roman,  and  that  the 
Germans,  save  so  far  as  civilized  by  the  Romans,  were  a  bar- 
barous people,  barbarians  as  the  Romans  termed  them,  as  all 
history  terms  them,  and  as  they  indeed  termed  themselves, 
accepting  in  their  laws  and  language  the  distinction  of  Roman 
and  barbarian. " 
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**  There  is  no  pretence,"  replied  Diefenbach,  *'  that  thu 
Germans,  when  they  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Roman 
empire,  were  a  highly  civilized  people  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  or  in  which  the  Romans  themselves  used  the  term. 
They  were  not  a  lettered  people,  and  when  compared  to  tlie 
Romans,  refined  and  corrupted  by  their  Greek  slaves,  become 
their  masters  and  teachers,  they  were  an  unpolished  people, 
and  rude  in  their  speech  and  in  their  manners.  But  they 
were  less  cruel,  less  inhuman,  and  less  absurdly  superstitious 
than  pagan  Rome  had  always  been,  and  continued  to  be  to 
the  last  moment  of  her  existence.  The  whole  history  of 
pagan  Rome  gives  countenance  to  the  old  fable  that  her 
founder  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  for  her  wolfish  were 
always  her  most  prominent  qualities.  As  for  literature,  for 
art,  science,  philosophy,  liberal  culture,  the  Romans  them- 
selves, till  after  their  conquest  of  Greece,  were  as  deficient 
as  their  own  German  conquerors.  What  Rome  had  of  these 
she  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  themselves  a  Germanic 
people,  a  branch  of  the  great  Germanic  or  Aryan  family, 
corrupted  by  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  East,  and  by  mixture 
with  the  old  Pelasgic  stock.  I  call  the  Germans  who  con- 
quered Rome  a  civilized  people,  because  they  had  a  cifiX 
polity,  laws,  religion,  manners,  and  customs,  a  fixed  and  regu 
lar  political  and  religious  order,  which  their  language, 
traditions,  mythology,  legends,  and  popular  poetry  prove 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  their  original  seat  in  upper 
Asia.  " 

"We  must  distinguish  among  the  Germans,"  remarked 
Father  John,  "  three  classes  :  1.  Those  who  entered  the 
Roman  armies  and  served  under  the  imperial  eagles ; 
2.  Among  those  who  remained  at  home,  the  nomadic  and 
predatory  bands,  reappearing  in  our  frontiersmen  and  fili- 
busters ;  and  3.  The  sedentary  population  living  in  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets,  pursuing  agriculture,  trade,  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  nrst  class  to  a  great  extent  adopted 
Roman  ideas  and  manners,  learned  the  Roman  arts  and 
sciences,  cultivated  Roman  literature,  and  not  unfrequently 
rose  to  senatorial,  and  even  consular  dignity,  under  the 
empire.  The  second  class  uniting  with  their  nation  in 
war,  and  forming  not  seldom  the  most  effective  part  of  its 
troops,  were,  no  doubt,  an  irregular  lawless  set,  as  are  our 
own  fili])usters,  and  went  wliere,  and  did  very  much  as,  they 
pleased.  But  the  third  class,  the  great  body  of  the  German 
people,  with  a  high  spirit  of  freedom  and  an  indomitable 
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love  of  in(U;|HMi(lt'nco,  HvcmI  under  a  regular  ciivil  jxjiity,  and 
till'  etnj>iri'  of  rt'lij^ion  and  law.  Undoubtedly  their  civil 
order,  as  their  literature  and  science,  was  less  developed 
tlian  that  of  the  Romans,  but  it  was  a  civil  order,  and 
contained  the  elements  or  germs  of  a  civilization  far 
superior  to  the  Roman  under  the  Ctesars,  wliatever  it  was 
under  the  republic,  and  far  more  in  harmony  with  the 
riij:lits  of  man  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
church.  " 

''The  Romans  themselves,  as  the  Greeks,  sprang  from  a 
Germanic  stock,''  remarked  Diefenbach,  "  and  found  their 
way  to  Italy  from  Media  southwardly,  through  Asia  Minor, 
as  the  Germans  found  their  way  to  Europe  from  upper 
Persia  to  the  nortli  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  spread  themselves 
from  the  Pahis  Maeotis  and  Tliracia,  tlirough  Dacia  and  up 
the  valley  of  tlie  Danube,  to  the  ocean.  But  by  their  rela- 
tions with  Africa  and  the  East  the  Romans  lost  much  of 
their  original  Germanic  character  before  the  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  became  corrupt,  weak,  effeminate,  cunning, 
crafty,  subtle,  lying,  and  unchaste  under  the  imperial  des- 
potism. They  had  long  recruited  their  armies  from  the 
Germanic  tribes,  and  even  the  legions  with  wnich  Julius 
Cfesar  conquered  Rome  and  defeated  Pompey  at  Pliarsalia 
were  Germans,  recruited  from  Germanic  Gaul.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  conquest  there  is  no  doubt  the  Germans  were 
superior  to  the  Romans  in  nearly  all  the  virtues  that  per- 
tain to  the  natural  order.  They  were  for  the  most  part,  no 
doubt,  pagans  or  Arians,  but  they  were  braver,  more  manly, 
more  chaste,  more  truthful,  and  possessed  a  higher  sense  of 
honor  and  integrity  than  the  contemporary  Romans,  or  in- 
habitants of  the  empire.  Hence  the  term  Barharian^  ap- 
plied to  them,  was  a  term  of  honor,  while  that  of  Roman 
was  intended,  and  felt  to  be,  a  term  of  reproach,  expressive 
of  all  that  is  low,  cunning,  lying,  mean,  base,  and  cowardly. 
The  Franks,  from  whom  the  French  derive  their  name, 
had,  according  to  Salvian,  the  reputation  of  being  liars,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  fiercest,  the  cruellest,  and  the 
least  tractable  of  all  the  German  invaders  of  the  empire,  but 
the  more  advanced  and  far-seeing  of  the  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers of  the  times  predicted  that  the  Germans  would  prove  to 
be  a  people  superioi*  to  the  Romans,  and  regarded  their  con- 
quest of  the  empire,  though  a  terrible  evil  for  the  moment, 
as  likely  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  religion  and  society.  You 
meet  every  now  and  then,  in  spite  of  their  patriotism  and 
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their  Koman  sympathies,  the  conviction  flashing  out  that 
the  conquest  was  a  providential  work,  and  designed  in 
mercy  to  the  human  race.  Impartial  history  confirms  their 
predictions  and  their  hopes." 

"  That  the  Germans  were  not  a  wholly  uncivilized  people, 
even  in  our  modern  or  the  Roman  sense  of  the  term,"  said 
O'Connor,  *'may  I  think  be  inferred  from  the  success  with 
which  they  maintained  the  struggle  with  the  Koman  em- 
pire for  nearly  five  hundred  years.  For  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  imperial  E-ome  exerted  all  her  power  to  impose 
her  civilization  on  the  Germans  without  success.  She  pen- 
etrated their  country  with  her  armies  indeed,  though  not 
without  occasional  disasters,  and  established  her  posts  on 
the  flhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Elbe.  Trajan  carried  away 
Dacia,  drove  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, and  planted  the  depopulated  territory  with  a  military 
colony,  composed,  it  is  said,  principally  of  Gauls  and  Ital- 
ians, the  ancestors  of  the  present  Roumans,  or  inhabitants 
of  the  Danubian  principalities.  But  the  emperors  were 
never  able  to  subdue  the  German  spirit,  or  to  romanize 
Germania  as  they  had  romanized  Celtic  Gaul,  and  Iberian 
and  Celtiberian  Spain.  Rome  has  left  no  trace  of  her  lan- 
guage, of  her  laws,  her  manners,  and  her  customs  with  the 
Germans,  except  of  such  as  have  been  introduced  since  the 
conquest.  This  shows  that  the  Roman  civilization  never 
conquered  or  subdued  the  German.  After  centuries  of  vain 
efforts  to  impose  the  pagan  civilization  of  Rome  on  the 
Germans,  Germanic  patience  was  exhausted,  the  Germanic 
spirit  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  provoked  to  make  re- 
prisals on  the  empire.  The  Germans  retort  the  attack,  and 
commence  offensive  operations,  and  after  a  struggle  contin- 
ued with  alternate  successes  and  defeats  for  two  hundred 
years  or  more,  they  obtain  a  complete  victory,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  western  empire,  in  the  year  of  our  era  476  or  479, 
when  Odoacer  the  Goth  compels  its  last  emperor,  Augustu- 
lus,  the  imbecile  son  of  Orestes  the  Pannonian,  to  resign 
the  purple  and  sue  for  mercy.  This  result  might,  and 
would  have  been  effected  more  than  a  hundred  years  earlier, 
if  the  Germans  themselves  had  not,  while  they  invaded, 
also  sustained  the  empire.  The  soldiers  with  whom  yEtius 
defeated  Attila  were  for  the  most  part  Germans,  and  Alaric 
would  have  defended  instead  of  taking  and  sacking  the  city 
of  Rome,  if  Roman  pride  and  Roman  perfidy,  as  well  as 
Roman  cowardice  and  meanness,  had  not  disgusted  him, 
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aiul  just i (led  hifl  voiii^oaiioo.  Now  a  pooj)l(>  who  coiiM  rt»- 
fiist  tlio  clTorta  of  the  Uoman  ompororH,  wlioii  Koine  was  as  yot 
in  tlio  prido  of  liur  Btron<i;tli,  to  kuIuIuo  tliom  and  to  l)rin<^ 
tlicni  under  tlieir  yoke,  who  could  not  only  eucceRsfully  resist, 
hut  retain  t^ullicient  strength  to  make  reprisals,  and  in  turn 
invade,  eonuuer,  and  bubduo  tlio  most  renowned  ('i\'ilized 
ompiro  in  tlio  world,  whoso  very  ruins  fill  us  with  awe, 
could  not  have  been  an  uncivilized  people  like  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America.  Barbarism  can  never  successfully 
resist  and  subdue  civilization ;  it  may  be  violent,  but  its 
violence  is  that  of  weakness,  not  of  strength.  Barbarism  is 
weakness,  civilization  is  strength,  and  the  conquering  peo- 
ple, other  things  being  equal,  has  always  a  higher,  a  more 
living  civilization,  even  if  less  refined,  than  that  of  the  con- 
quered. When  a  civilized  people  meets  a  barbarous  people, 
as  when  well  disciplined  and  well-appointed  regular  troops 
meet  an  irregular  and  undisciplined  horde,  it  is  sure,  finally, 
whatever  checks  it  may  momentarily  undergo,  to  come  off 
victorious." 

"  That  is,"  said  Father  John,  "  supposing  the  civilized 
people  to  be  a  living  people,  and  their  civilization  a  living 
civilization.  A  civilization  may  have  become  old  and  de- 
crepit, and  succumb  before  a  people  less  civilized,  but  pos- 
sessing more  rude  vigor  and  more  manly  courage.  Yet  in 
reality  a  civilization  that  has  grown  old  and  decrepit  has 
lapsed  into  barbarism,  and  ceased  to  be  civilization,  for  bar- 
barism always  results  from  the  loss  of  civilization.  The 
Romans  excelled  the  Germans  in  letters,  in  art,  in  science, 
in  culture,  in  discipline,  in  classical  refinement ;  but  they 
were  inferior  to  them  in  that  civilization  which  gives  and 
secures  freedom,  personal  bravery  and  activity,  high  daring, 
noble  resolve,  and  real  energy  of  character,  and  these  are 
the  qualities  which  ensure,  as  they  deserve,  victory.  I  do 
not,  however,  go  so  far  as  some  of  my  Teutonic  friends  in 
asserting  the  early  civilization  of  the  Germans.  They  were 
civilized  before  the  conquest,  in  the  sense  that  they  had  as 
vet  unexhausted  the  elements  of  a  rich  and  vi^^orous  civil 
polity  superior  even  to  that  of  the  Komans  under  the  Caesars, 
especially  after  Diocletian  had  reorganized  the  empire  and 
made  it  a  pure  despotism.  The  Germans — I  include  under 
the  term  all  the  Teutonic  tribes  or  nations  who  took  part  in 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  empire,  by  whatever  name 
they  were  called — were  all  virtually  the  same  people,  the 
white  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  very 
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properly  maintains,  and  known  in  history  as  the  Asi,  the 
Sagetes,  Assagetes,  Massagetes,  the  Getae,  Guttones,  Gotto- 
nes,  Thraciansj  Teutones,  and  Goths,  and  were  a  branch  of 
the  great  Aryan  family  that  migrated  to  Europe  after  the 
Iberian  and  Celtic  migrations,  and  probably  before  the 
Slavonic.  There  were  dijfferences  among  them,  no  doubt, 
but  their  language,  their  civil  polity,  their  laws,  religion, 
mythology,  manners,  and  customs,  their  traditions  and  pop- 
ular poetry,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  early  writers 
themselves,  prove  very  satisfactorily  that  they  were  all  of 
the  same  family,  and  entitled  to  the  same  generic  name. 
Using  the  term  in  this  generic  sense,  the  Germans,  though 
less  cultivated  and  less  lettered  than  the  Romans,  w^ere  at 
the  epoch  of  the  conquest  superior  to  them  in  their  moral 
and  physical  qualities,  in  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners, 
in  manliness,  frankness,  courage,  and  strength  and  energy 
of  character,  and  deserved  to  be  held  up,  as  Tacitus  holds 
them  up,  in  contrast  with  them.  If  success  was  due  to  the 
most  deserving,  they  rightfully  succeeded  in  their  warfare 
against  the  corrupt  and  degenerate  Komans  under  the  em- 
pire. But  what  I  contrast  with  the  E-oman  civilization  is 
not  the  Germanic  civilization,  as  the  Germanic  family  had 
retained  it  in  their  migrations  from  Asia,  or  possessed  it 
when  their  relations  with  the  Romans  commenced,  but  as  I 
find  it  developed  after  the  conquest  in  connection  with  the 
Christian  religion,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  church, 
whose  missionaries  had  assimilated  all  that  was  worth  re- 
taining in  the  Jewish  and  Grseco-E-oman  civilizations,  and 
which  received  its  most  complete  and  vigorous  organization 
under  Charlemagne,  elevated  by  Pope  St.  Leo  III.,  in  the 
year  800,  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  constituted  the  pro- 
tector and  defender  of  the  holy  Roman  church  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical states." 

"  That  act  of  the  pope,  reviving  the  western  empire  and 
crowning  Charlemagne  its  emperor,  with  the  intention  of 
making  him  the  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,"  said  De  Bonne- 
ville, "  was  the  source  of  incalculable  evils  to  Europe,  and 
led  to  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperors  in  the  middle  ages.  The  pope,  charmed 
with  the  piety  of  the  French  king,  and  grateful  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  just  rendered  him  in  delivering  him  from  his 
turbulent  temporal  subjects,  who  had  risen  against  him,  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  cut  out  his  tongue,  which  a  miracle  re- 
stored, in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  created  him  emperor  of  Rome, 
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and  Wu\  \\\v  train   for  the  tcrrihli'  jliKaHters  wliicli   followcMl, 
when  lilt'  cmpiro  passiul  from  tlii^  brcncli  to  tin;  (i(;rnianH." 

'' Mr.  (Ic  honnovilk;  is  out  in  liis  liistory,"  naid  Dicfcii- 
hacli.  "  4'hon^h  ( 'liariiMnai::n(!  I'cii^ned  ov(»r  what  in  now 
Franco,  he  was  no  French  kin;^^,  l»ut  a  pure;  (uM'inan,  as  wcrt; 
all  tho  Franks.  Thn  kini:;(h)in  of  l^'raiico  begins  only  with 
wliat  tho  French  call  their  third  race  of  kings,  the  Ca))etian8, 
really  their  first  rac(\  l*rior  to  the  accession  of  IIn<^h 
(-apet,  duke  of  France,  there  was  no  French  kin^^doni,  no 
French  people  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  The 
Francia  of  an  earlier  date  was  German,  and  a  reminiscence 
of  it  remains  in  the  modern  name  of  Franconia.  The  })rin- 
ci[)al  part  of  the  glory  the  i^'rench  claim  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Holy  See,  is  not  theirs,  and  is  made  to  appear 
theirs  only  by  confounding  the  Franks  with  the  F'rench. 
They  nsnrp  for  the  French  the  glory  that  belongs  of  right 
to  the  Germans.  The  Franks  were  a  German  nation,  and, 
it  is  said,  were  distinguished  from  the  other  German  nations 
by  being  great  liars,  the  only  distinction  which  French  his- 
torians seem  to  have  inherited  from  them.  Of  all  modern 
nations  the  French  have  done  the  most  to  pervert  liistory, 
and  the  least  for  its  trntli.  They  are  a  hybrid  ot  the  Franks 
who  invaded  the  empire,  and  the  old  Gallo-Iloman  popu- 
lation. They  retain  no  little  of  their  old  Gallo-Iioman  char- 
acter, and  better  than  any  other  western  people,  the  vices 
of  the  lower  empire.  What  of  glory  the  French  are  en- 
titled to,  they  owe  to  their  Germanic  elements.  The  French 
nobility,  the  French  chivalry,  are  Germanic,  derived  either 
through  the  Franks  or  the  Normans.  French  meanness,  lit- 
tleness, astuteness,  cruelty,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness,  ex- 
hibited on  so  gigantic  a  scale  in  their  foreign  and  civil  wars, 
are  due  to  Gallo-Koman  traditions  and  nurture,  and  have 
been  inherited  or  resuscitated  from  the  Komans  of  the  lower 
empire." 

''  Mr.  Diefenbach  suffers  his  national  prejudices  to  push 
him  to  injustice  to  the  French,"  interposed  Father  John. 
''  The  French  are  a  great  and  noble  nation,  and  with  all 
their  faults  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  with  love  and  respect. 
The  old  Gallic  population,  especially  in  those  provinces 
where  they  had  not,  as  in  Brittany  for  instance,  become 
thoroughly  romanized,  are  as  high-toned,  as  chivalric,  and 
as  virtuous  as  the  population  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  I  dislike  the  present  imperial  regime^  and  the  des- 
potic tendencies  of  French  politics,  but  the  French  people 

Vol.  XI-34 
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are  as  enlightened,  brave,  virtuous,  and  freedom-loving  as 
any  other.  I  own,  however,  the  French  historians  are 
wrong  in  calling  the  Carlovingians  French  sovereigns,  and 
this  has  been  well  proved  by  Augustin  Thierry,  himself  a 
Frenchman,  in  his  Lettres  sur  Vllistoire  de  France.  AVe 
might  with  even  more  truth  call  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
English." 

''  Thierry  w^as  a  Frenchman,  no  doubt,"  replied  Diefen- 
bach,  "  but  he  claimed  to  have  been  descended  from  Thierry, 
a  Frankish  king,  and  believing  himself  of  Frankish  origin, 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  his  German  ancestors. 
But  this  remains  true,  that  the  Franks  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  w^ere  not  French.  They 
were  Germans,  spoke  the  German  language,  and  remained 
Germans  as  long  as  the  Carlovingians  reigned.  It  was  only 
as  the  Carlovino^ians  became  exhausted,  and  the  Gallo- 
Roman  population  revived,  that  the  Franks  sank  to  French- 
men. Yet  it  is  not  against  the  Roman  or  Celtic,  Aquitanian 
or  Iberian,  blood,  I  speak.  It  is  not  the  race  that  is  in 
fault,  for  all  are  of  the  same  original  stock ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  imperial  Rome.  Wherever  I  find  traces  of  the  cor- 
rupt and  effete  Grseco-Roman  civilization  under  the  later 
empire,  I  find  matter  to  condemn.  The  French  civilization 
differs  from  the  German  in  the  single  respect  that  it  mingles 
with  its  Germanic  elements  a  much  larger  infusion  of  im- 
perial Rome.  To  a  certain  extent  Rome  always  survived 
in  Gaul,  and  still  survives  in  France,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
French  are  to  a  great  extent  prone  either  to  imperialism  or 
Jacobinism,  always  wedded  to  absolutism,  either  in  the 
monarchical  or  the  democratic  form." 

"  Celt  as  I  am,"  said  O'Connor,  "  I  naturally  sympathize 
with  the  French  and  Romans,  whom  I  have  considered  of 
Celtic  origin,  and  from  whom  I  have  received  my  faith  and 
my  learning,  rather  than  with  the  Germans ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Frankish  sovereigns,  who  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  did  so  much  to  defend  the  Holy  See, 
to  protect  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes,  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  Saracens,  and  in  the  conquest  of  tlie 
pagan  Saxons  to  save  Christendom  itself,  were  Germans, 
and  not  French  as  we  now  understand  the  term ;  and  the 
glory,  wliich  is  great  and  imperishable,  belongs  to  Germany, 
and  not  to  France.     Suum  cuiqueP 

"  Mr.  de  Bonneville  is  wrong  again,"  said  Diefenbach, 
"in  alleging  that  Pope  St.  Leo  III.  revived    the  Roman 
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OMipiro  ill  the  Wt»st,  imd  (M-owfumI  ('liarhMna^no,  wIh)  was 
kiiiii^  ot*  tlio  Franks  and  Lonibanls,  and  j)atri('ian  of  Itoinu, 
its  oniporor.  T\h^  holy  pontilf  <lid  notliin*^  <>f  tlir  sort,  and 
t\\o  western  luunan  empire,  wliieli  en«led  with  Antrnstiihis, 
was  never  revived  by  St.  J.eo  <>r  by  any  of  his  le^itiniato 
successors  in  the  papacy.  (Iharlenia<^nu  was  never  emperor 
of  the  Franks,  of  the  Germans,  of  France,  of  Germany,  or 
of  any  other  eounfi'v,  or  aFiy  other  j)eople.  llisestates  were; 
never  durini^  liis  life  erected  into  an  empire,  either  l)y  the 
pope  or  by  liimself,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  were  they  called  an 
empire  diirin<j^  the  Carlovinj^ian  dynasty.  When  Napoleon 
I.  dreamed  of  reconstitutinij:  what  Ik^  held  to  be  the  Frank- 
ish  emi)ire,  composed  of  Fi'anee  as  the  ruling  nation,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  ^fec,  as  vassal  kingdoms,  or  when  he  called 
liimself  the  successor  of  Charlenuigne,  he  only  proved  his 
ambition  and  his  ignorance  of  history.  lie  committed  as 
gross  a  blunder  as  did  Barbarossa  when  lie  called  liimself 
the  ninety-sixth  successor  of  Augustus,  and  alleged  that  the 
empire  had  been  transferred  from  the  Romans  to  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Ghibellines  have  always  been  sad  historians, 
though  men  of  rare  invention,  and  I  can  hardly  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  English,  who  are  naturally  Guelfs,  gener- 
ally confide  in  their  statements.  The  popes,  attacked  by 
the  Lombards  and  the  iconoclastic  Greeks,  and  conspired 
against  by  the  disaffected  among  their  own  temporal  sub- 
jects, called  to  their  protection  and  assistance  the  Frankish 
kings,  and  in  order  to  save  their  own  temporal  sovereignty, 
and  yet  give  the  Frankish  monarch  a  legal  right  to  exercise 
authority  in  the  papal  states,  created  the  office  of  patrician, 
and  conferred  it  on  Pepin,  and  subsequently  on  Charlemagne. 
It  was  an  office  in  the  papal  states  and  under  the  papal 
sovereignty,  as  much  so  as  is  at  present  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  Kome  or  of  Bologna.  St.  Leo  III.,  having  been 
attacked  by  a  portion  of  his  own  subjects,  made  his  escape 
to  Charlemagne,  and  called  upon  him  to  come  and  aid  him 
to  restore  tranquillity  in  his  states,  and  to  punish  the  crim- 
inals. Charlemagne,  as  was  his  duty  as  patrician  of  Rome, 
complied,  and  marched  an  army  into  Italy,  restored  the 
pope  to  his  temporal  sovereignty,  punished  the  criminals, 
and  reestablished  peace.  The  pope,  in  gratitude  for  his 
services,  surprised  him  by  crowning  him  emperor,  that  is, 
simply  raising  him  from  the  patrician  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  associating  him  under  the  imperial  title  with  him- 
-self  in  the  exercise  of  temporal  authority  in  the  papal  states. 
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He  did  not  confer  on  him  any  new  power,  he  did  not  declare 
liim  emperor  of  the  Koman  empire  of  the  West,  nor  erect 
his  estates  into  an  empire,  far  less  did  he  raise  him  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome  and  the  papal  states,  for  he  must,  as 
the  condition  of  receiving  the  crown,  swear  to  protect  and 
defend  the  pope  in  his  temporal  sovereignty." 

"  In  the  fact  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  conferred  on 
the  patrician  who  held  his  authority  from  the  pope,  and  car- 
ried with  it  powders  under  the  pope  in  the  papal  states,  as 
well  as  duties  to  the  Roman  church  and  the  special  people 
of  St.  Peter,  we  see  the  reason,"  said  O'Connor,  "why  the 
right  to  elect  and  crown  the  emperor  belonged  to  the  pope. 
The  right  did  not  belong,  nor  was  it  pretended  that  it 
belonged,  to  the  pope,  precisely  as  spiritual  head  of  the 
church,  but  it  was  a  prerogative  of  his  temiporal  sovereignty 
in  his  own  principality,  and  was  in  principle  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  right  of  the  sovereign  to  appoint  the 
officers  of  his  government.  " 

"  The  struggle  commenced,"  said  Father  John,  "  only 
when  the  emperors  wished  to  assume  the  position  and  exercise 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Caesars,  when  they  forgot  that 
by  virtue  of  the  imperial  dignity,  they  were  not  created 
sovereigns  of  Rome,  but  protectors,  defenders,  and  coadju- 
tors of  the  pope  in  his  own  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
wished  to  make  the  pope  the  temporal  subject  of  the  German 
kaiser,  as  he  had  been  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  Xapoleon  I. 
pretended  to  have  made  him,  and  as  IS^apoleon  III.  is  trying 
to  make  him,  a  subject  of  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
This,  since  the  German  emperors  claimed  not  only  the  civil, 
but  even  the  pontifical  power  of  the  old  Roman  Caesars, 
would  not  only  have  destroyed  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  pope,  but  Avould  have  subjected  the  church  to  the  state, 
the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  and  annihilated  all  religious 
freedom  and  independence.  The  popes  could  not  abandon 
their  right  to  elect  and  crown  the  emperor  without  neglect- 
ing their  manifest  duty  not  only  as  temporal  sovereigns,  but 
asthc  spiritual  head  of  the  church  and  guardian  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  religion.  But  let  us  return  to  the  point  we 
were  discussing.  The  Germanic  system  I  admire  and 
contrast  with  the  Roman,  is  not  precisely  the  Germanic  sys- 
tem as  it  prevailed  among  the  Germans  before  their 
intercourse  with  Rome,  but  as  it  was  developed  after  the 
con<iuest,  primarily  among  tlie  Franks,  and  as  it  prevailed  in 
western  Europe  till  the  establishment  of  feudalism  in  the 
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eleventh  uikI  twelftli  eeiiliiries.      I  <lo  IU)L  j)reteii(i   tliut  tliiu 
system,  even    as    thus  developed,  was    perfecit,    or    that  it 
secured  all  the  advantai^es  of  both  order  and  liberty.     I  see 
in  it  nianv  defects;  but  in  its  "general  j>rin<*i|tl<'s,  an<l   in   its 
leadinix    features,    it    belonged    to    the    hi^^heht    and    most 
desirai)le  order  of  civilization.     AVhat  I  most  admire  in  it  is 
its  federal  character,  and  the  absence  of  centralism.     It  .es- 
chewed that  loj^ncal  unity  and  simplicity  which  characterizes 
alike  lioman  im[)erialism  and  modern  democracy.     All  sim- 
ple   governments,    Howini;   from   a    single   principle,    are 
absolute  governments,  and  therefore  de6})otic,  hostile  to  all 
freedom.     The  (lermans,  though  they  had  unity  of  origin, 
spirit,  traditions,  cV:c.,   were  never  a  single  political  peoi^le 
organized  under  a  sinijcle  chief,  or  one  and  the  same  civil 
polity.     The  estates  of  Charlemagne  were  never  constituted 
into  a  single  state,  kingdom,  or  empire,  like  modern  Spain 
or  France,  or  like  what  the  present  excellent  emperor  of 
Austria  is  attempting  to  make  of  his  estates,  induced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  hureaucracic\  which  interferes  hardly  less  with 
the  freedom  of  the  sovereign  than  with  the  freedom  of  the 
subject,  and  by  the  belief,  I  presume,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
liis  position  in  face  of  the  great  military  monarchies  of  France 
and  Russia.     After  the  final  defeat  of  the  pagan  Saxons,  who 
made   their  last  stand  for  barbaric  paganism,  under  their 
duke,  Witikind,  backed  by  all  the  pagan  nations  of  the 
North  and  the  East  to  the  western  limits  of  China, — all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  from  the  lower  Danube,  south  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Vistula,  with  the  exception 

•  of  the  papal  states,  southern  Italy,  the  British  Isles,  and  a 
part  of  Spain,  were  united  under  Charlemagne,  and  formed 
the  estates  he  left  to  his  sons  ;  but  they  formed  a  vast  con- 
federacy of  nations,  principalities,  dukedoms,  counties,  free 
cities,  under  an  elective  chief,  not  a  single  consolidated  state. 

'  The  Germanic  kingdom  was  not  dissimilar  to  the  American 

•  confederation  or  federal  union  of  free,  sovereign,  indepen- 
dent states,  and  had  some  resemblance  to  what  had  several 
times  been  attempted  among  the  free  cities  of  Greece  and 
Italy.     Under  the  American  system  the  states  do  not  derive 

.  their  rights  and  powers  from  the  Union,  but  the  Union  de- 
rives its  rights  and  powers  from  them.  They  are  anterior 
to  it,  and  remain  independent  and  sovereign  within  their 
own  limits  under  it.  They  elect  the  federal  congress  and 
the  federal  executive.  It  was  the  same,  in  principle,  under 
the  Caroline  constitution,  only  under  it  the  federal  chief,  if 
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I  may  so  term  liim,  was  not  a  simple  citizen  of  one  of  tlie 
states  as  under  the  American  constitution,  but  the  king, 
liereditary  or  elective,  of  one,  and  that  usually  the  most 
powerful  and  preponderating  state  of  the  confederation. 
This  was  a  defect  in  the  system,  and,  though  unavoidable, 
finally  proved  fatal  to  it. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see,"  continued  Father  John,  "the  differ- 
ence between  this  system  and  that  of  the  Roman  Caesars. 
Under  the  imperial  system  the  provinces  were  governed  as 
conquered  or  subjugated  provinces,  and  the  original  local 
rights  of  the  towns  or  municipalities  were  converted  into  the 
duty  of  paying  or  collecting  taxes,  and  supplying  the  Eoman 
fisc.  What  under  the  republic  were  local  or  municipal  priv- 
ileges, became  under  the  empire  an  intolerable  burden, 
which  the  decurions  would  frequently  have  willingly  ex- 
changed for  slavery,  if  an  imperial  edict  had  not  come  to 
prohibit  any  freeman  from  making  himself  a  slave,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  remain  free  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury, 
or  to  support  the  luxury  of  the  court  and  its  parasites.  Tlie 
land  through  the  entire  empire  was  held  to  belong  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  be  only  leased  to  its  occupiers, — the  semi- 
nal principle,  I  take  it,  of  feudalism,  modified  by  the  action 
of  the  Germanic  system.  All  power  was  concentrated  in  the 
state,  and  was  held  to  emanate  from  Caesar,  the  fountain  of 
justice,  right,  authority, — on  earth  what  God  is  in  heaven. 
The  Caroline  or  Germanic  system,  left  to  each  member  of 
the  federation  its  autonomy,  its  local  sovereignty,  its  laws, 
its  rights,  its  powers,  its  language,  its  usages,  its  manners  and 
customs.  It  left  the  members  their  original  freedom  and 
independence,  and  recognized  in  them  rights  which  must  be 
respected  by  each  and  by  all.  The  same  principle  was  ex- 
tended to  the  church  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  hence  her 
freedom  and  independence  entered  into  the  pu])lic  law,  and 
were  recognized  and  guarantied  as  public  right.  " 

"  This  was  true,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  only  under  the  Car- 
oline constitution,  or  under  the  Austrasian  Franks.  It  was 
never  true,  however  consonant  to  the  Germanic  spirit,  ideas, 
and  sentiments,  of  the  Neustrian  Franks.  The  Neustrian 
kings  were  more  than  half  romanized,  and  sought  to  revive 
or  continue  imperial  Rome  in  Gaul,  as  Theodoric  did  in 
Italy.  The  Germanic  nations  who  had  invaded  the  enquire, 
and  alternately  fought  for  and  against  the  emperors,  imbibed 
many  Roman  ideas  and  affections,  and  whenever  they  at- 
tempted to  found  in  the  limits  of  the  empire  kingdoms  of 
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their  owu,  tlioy  oopitMl  \\w  iiii|K'i-i;il  KyHtcin.  Gotlii'o  Spain 
was,  j)('rli:i|)s,  an  cxccptioM.  We  rco  tliiH  (•sj)f!('i;illy  in  tlio 
OstroL^oths,  and  after  them  in  tlio  NcMiHtrian  Fninks,  who 
W(M'o  Heated  in  northern,  western,  and  central  (Janl,  and  who 
received  the  Christian  reh'i^ion  with  their  kinix,  (lovis,  or 
rather  IHodowi*^,  Lndwiu^,  Lonis.  They  not  nnnaturally 
inelined  to  tho  civih'zation  they  fonnd  associated  witli  their 
new  religion,  and  witli  Roman  prelates  in  the  chnrch,  and 
Gallo- Romans  for  ministers  of  state,  or  connsellors  of  the 
sovereii;-n,  they  conid  hardly  avoid  tendini]^  to  Roman  im- 
perialism ;  and  we  iind,  in  fact,  tlio  Merovingian  kings  pnt- 
ting  forth  all  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Ctcsars,  and  copy- 
ing the  l^vzantine  emperors  in  their  relations  with  the 
church.  llaj)|)ily  these  first  German  organizations  within 
the  empire,  which  rivalled  the  Homan  in  corrnption  and 
des]iotism,  proved  short-lived,  and  were  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  Austrasian  Franks,  whose  relations  with  the  empire 
were  of  more  recent  date,  who  had  been  but  sb'ghtlv  roman- 
ized,  and  who  were  never  severed  from  all  connection  Avitli 
their  original  seats  in  Germany.  The  Anstrasian  Franks 
remained  German,  and  ai'e  substantially  German  even  to-day. 
The  Nenstrians,  from  whom  on  the  German  side  the  French 
are  more  immediately  descended,  became  partially  roman- 
ized,  and  it  is  to  this  romanization  I  attribute  the  contrast 
we  find  to-day  between  the  French  and  the  German  minds. 
The  French  mind  is  the  best  representative  the  modern 
world  has  of  the  Roman  mind  nnder  the  later  emperors." 

'^France  is  to-day,"  added  Father  John,  "substantially 
the  lower  empire,  with  its  refinement,  its  polish,  its  culture, 
its  corrnption,  its  vices,  its  despotism.  Whether  imperial 
or  democratic,  it  must  have  a  centralized  government,  and 
is  always  despotic.  It  can  accept  no  alternative  between 
ceesarism  and  Jacobinism,  the  empire  and  the  republic  one 
and  indivisible.  The  old  Germanic  elements  are  eliminated 
from  its  soul,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  the  government  and 
its  supporters,  as  well  as  from  its  constitution.  The  fact  is, 
France,  of  all  the  nations  that  have  sprung  up  from  the 
ruins  of  the  empire,  has  remained  the  most  Roman,  and  been 
the  least  thoroughly  germanized,  with  perhaps  tlie  exception 
of  southern  Italy." 
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Conversation    XIX. 

"The  Caroline  constitution,"  said  Winslow,  '*had  one 
grand  defect,  at  least,  which  liastened  its  ruin.  Its  central 
bond  was  too  weak,  and  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to 
dissolution.  The  centrifugal  force  was  too  strong  for  the 
centripetal,  and  it  was  only  a  strong  and  energetic  chief  that 
could  prevent  the  union  of  so  many  heterogeneous  elements 
from  being  dissolved.  Charlemagne  is  hardly  laid  in  his 
tomb,  before  the  dissolution  begins,  and  is  completed  under 
his  grandsons,  when  we  see  begin  to  be  formed  distinct  na- 
tions, and  emerging  the  feudal  system,  which  left  no  trace 
of  European  unity,  except  that  of  the  papacy." 

"  The  German  emperors,  so  much  abused  by  our  friends, 
saw"  this,"  said  De  Bonneville,  "  saw  all  Europe  parcelled 
out  among  petty  feudal  lords,  each  claiming  and  exercising 
high  criminal  justice  in  his  own  feudal  territory,  and  be- 
tween free  cities,  each  claiming  to  be  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent in  its  own  limits,  all  making  war  on  one  another  as 
independent  sovereigns,  and  inflicting  untold  sufferings  on 
the  poor  people,  and  rendering  impossible  the  restoration  of 
civil  order  and  social  progress — they  saw  this,  and  attempted 
by  concentrating  the  royal  and  imperial  power,  to  apply  a 
much  needed  remedy.  They  took  the  side  of  the  people 
against  their  feudal  oppressors  ;  hence  the  support  the  peo- 
ple gave  them  in  return,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  papal 
bulls  excommunicating  and  deposing  them.  The  Ilolien- 
staufen  still  live  in  the  popular  heart  of  Germany,  and  hold 
a  far  higher  place  in  the  memory  of  the  Germans  than  is 
held  by  those  emperors  who  always  proved  themselves  ob- 
sequious to  the  slightest  papal  behests,  and  for  their  subser- 
viency were  canonized." 

"  The  Caroline  constitution  was  defective,"  replied  Father 
John,  "or  else  it  would  not  have  failed.  The  German 
kaisers,  as  the  Gallican  kings,  were  right  in  seeking  to  re- 
dress the  evils,  and  they  were  many,  of  feudalism  ;  but  they 
were  wTong  in  attempting  to  do  it  by  the  revival  of  impe- 
rial Home,  and  reestablishing  that  imperialism  which  their 
ancestors  had  overthrown,  and  wliich  was  and  is  repugnant 
to  the  proper  German  spirit.  The  popes  did  not  oppose 
them  fur  the  good  tiiey  attempted,  or  for  seeking  to  repress 
the  anarchy  and  barbarism  fostered  by  the  feudal  system, 
but  for  interfcriiiir  with  the  rights  of  the  church  and  of  the 
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llolv  Sn»,  with  tlu'  I'li'i'doiu  and  iiHlrpciidciice  of  tlit;  >j)li' 
itiial  autliorit  V  on  the  one  hand,  an<l  tho  iiidcpenrleiice  of 
thi'  \H)\H)  lis  tt'inporal  sovrrel*:;!!  in  his  own  ntatcHon  the  other. 
There  is  a  ri«rht  and  a  \vron<^  way  of  doin^  thin^^n;  the 
]>rln('es,  whetliei'  (iernian,  r'rencli,  Kiii^lisli.  or  SpaJiish,  took 
the  wroni:;  way,  as  do  ouv  niodei*n  Jacobins,  and  the  remedy 
they  wouhl  liave  introduced  in  that  way  would  have  proved 
a  tj:reater  evil  on  one  side  than  it  could  have  cured  on  the 
other.  Had  as  feudalism  was,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  Roman 
imperialism  in  the  fourth  and  lifth  centuries;  ^reat  as  were 
the  evils  it  intlicted  on  society,  the  evils  of  the  destruction 
of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church  would  have 
been  orreater." 

'' The  ])eople,''  said  O'Connor,  ''seldom  discriminate  in 
their  judgment,  and  the  fact  that  they  sympathized  with  the 
kaisers  in  their  war  against  feudalism  is  no  evidence  that  the 
popes  were  wrong  in  opposing  their  efforts  to  revive  lloman 
imperialism.  The  history  of  Europe  will  show  many  weak 
popes, — weak  according  to  our  human  modes  of  judging, — 
and  some  few  whose  personal  morals  were  not  much  supe- 
rior to  the  averao:e  morals  of  secular  sovereiirns ;  but  the 
popes  have  always  been  the  first  to  see  and  comprehend 
every  new  movement  and  tendency,  and  we  may  feel,  even 
in  matters  not  of  faith,  we  are  on  the  right  side  when  we 
are  on  the  side  espoused  or  approved  by  the  reigning  pontiff. 
Tlie  pope  almost  alone  saw  the  tendency  of  the  movements 
commenced  by  the  German  sovereigns.  He  saw  that  it 
could  end  only  in  the  resuscitation  of  Roman  caesarism,  and 
the  whole  imperial  system  which  for  three  centuries  had 
proscribed  Christianity,  and  persecuted  the  Christians,  and 
had  done  religion  afterwards  a  far  greater  disservice  by  pre- 
tending to  protect  it.  Gioberti  says  the  Romans  were  a 
hieratic,  or  sacerdotal  people  from  the  beginning,  commis- 
sioned to  spread  civilization  by  conquest, — a  hieratic  people 
armed  with  the  sword.  Certain  it  is  that  the  emperors  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  powers  claimed  by  the  Roman  people,  and 
concentrated  in  themselves  the  patricial,  the  tribunitial, 
and  the  sacerdotal  powers,  Avhich  under  the  republic  had 
been  distributed  in  different  hands,  and  made  to  operate  as 
checks  one  upon  another.  Under  the  imperial  regime  they 
were  united  in  the  person  of  the  emperor,  who  was  in  re- 
ality consul,  senate,  tribune,  and  J96>;i^(/\?,z'  maxi7)nis.  He 
was  assumed  in  pagan  times  to  be  a  divinity  on  earth,  and 
divine  honors  were  paid  to  his  statues.     Traces  of  this  are 
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detected  in  the  court  language  used  even  after  the  emperors 
became  Christian,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  who  was  addressed  as  '  your  divinity,'  '  your  eternity,' 
iSzG.  According  to  the  imperial  theory  all  power,  all  right, 
all  justice,  as  has  been  explained,  emanated  from  the  empe- 
ror. This  theory  runs  through  the  whole  Theodosian  and 
Justinian  codes,  and  was  tersely  expressed  byUlpian,  Quod 
placuit principi^  legis  habet  vigorem.  As  the  emperor  was 
pontifex  maxitnus  as  well  as  imperator,  supreme  in  spiritu- 
als as  well  as  in  temporals,  the  church  as  well  as  the  state 
fell  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  could  legally  exist  and  exer- 
cise her  functions  in  the  empire  only  by  his  permission,  and 
only  so  far  and  so  long  as  it  pleased  him.  The  emperor 
was  in  every  respect  the  superior  of  the  pope,  and  the 
church,  though  tolerated,  nay,  though  declared  by  an  impe- 
rial edict  to  be  the  religion  of  tlie  empire,  had  and  could 
have  no  freedom,  no  independence,  save  at  the  expense  of 
martyrdom.  It  was  the  recoliection  of  the  pontifical  charac- 
ter of  the  emperor  that  led,  after  he  became  a  Christian,  to 
his  perpetual  interference  with  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  that  civil  legislation  re- 
specting religion  which  is  usually  alleged  as  proof  that  the 
c)iurcli  opposes  religious  liberty,  and  demands  for  religion  a 
civil  establishment." 

"In  this  claim  of  the  emperors  to  be  the  chiefs  of  relig- 
ion, as  well  as  cf  the  state,  we  see  why  under  pagan  Rome 
Christianity  was  proscribed  and  Christians  were  persecu- 
ted," added  Diefenbach.  "  The  Christian  religion  was 
opposed  to  the  state  religion,  and  therefore  held  to  be  the 
enemy  of  Caesar,  and  its  profession  was  punished  as  a  crime 
against  the  emperor.  Constantino  the  Great,  pontifex  max- 
imus  of  the  pagan  religion,  when  lie  professed  Christianity 
repealed  the  edicts  of  his  predecessors  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  granted  them  liberty  to  profess  Christianity,  but 
he  left  paganism  the  legal  religion  of  the  empire.  He  pro- 
mulgated an  act  of  toleration,  as  was  afterwards  done  by 
James  II.  of  England,  who,  though  a  Catholic,  was  the  legal 
head  of  the  state  religion,  and  held  to  be  supreme  in  spirit- 
uals as  in  temporals  in  his  realm.  The  successors  of  Con- 
stantino went  further,  made  Christianity  the  state  religion, 
and  ordered  the  pagan  sacrifices  to  cease  and  the  temples  to 
be  closed,  depriving  them  at  the  same  time  of  their  reve- 
nues. Whether  pagan  or  Christian,  Catholic  or  Arian,  the 
emperors  always  claimed  the  right,  if  not  to  determine  what 
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is  or  is  not  riiristiMiiity,  at  least  («>  (Ictcnniiic  \vliat  iiinst  or 
must  not  he  \\\c  rv\'\*x\^tu  of  the  I'lnj^irc.  TlM-y  never  row;  to 
tli(*  conoc'ption,  certainly  never  a(lo])te<]  tlie  eoneeotion,  of 
relii^ious  liberty,  or  the  full  freedom  ami  in(l<'j)en(lene<!  of 
the  clmrch  hefore  the  state.  They  proliihitcMl  and  persecji- 
ted  the  church,  connivcvl  at  her  existence,  tolerated  her,  or 
they  enacted  her  as  u  civil  law,  and  made  the  profcpsiim  of 
her  faith  obliofatory  on  their  subjects.  In  no  case  was  the 
church  free.  Her  rii^^hts  in  the  empire  were  held  to  be 
derived  from  the  em[)eror,  and  whatever  her  ])rivilei^eK  or 
possessions,  they  were  hehi  to  be  the  i^ifts  of  tlie  imperial 
liberality,  and  miii'ht  be  revoked  at  will.  In  tin's  fact,  that 
the  church  was  held  to  have  even  spiritual  authority  in  the 
empire  only  by  virtue  of  the  imperial  edicts,  not  by  virtue 
of  her  own  divine  constitution,  is  to  be  found  the  principal 
reason  why  the  introduction  of  Christianity  proved  impo- 
tent to  regenerate  the  empire,  to  save  it  from  tlie  vices  and 
corruptions  which  destroyed  its  strength,  and  rendered  it 
unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  German  invaders.  Her 
social  action  was  circumscribed  by  tlie  civil  authority,  and 
the  private  virtues  of  individuals,  prevented  by  an  iron  des- 
potism from  infusing  new  life  into  the  state,  proved,  as  they 
must  always  prove,  inadequate  to  the  task  of  arresting  the 
fall  of  an  empire  founded  on  despotic  principles,  and  already 
on  its  declivity.  This  theory  of  imperial  Rome  was  com- 
mon to  the  empire  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and  continued 
in  force  in  the  Greek  empire  till  it  fell  before  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  Mahomet  II.  It  passed  from  Byzantium  into 
Russia,  where  it  was  fully  and  firmly  established  by  Ivan 
the  Terrible.  It  was  attempted  to  be  revived  by  the  ^lero- 
vingians  in  Gaul,  and  in  Germany  and  Italy  by  the  German 
kaisers ;  it  prevails  now  in  most  of  the  German  courts,  is 
sustained  by  rare  ability,  astuteness,  and  dissimulation  by 
the  present  emperor  of  the  Frencli  ;  it  dominates  in  Turkey 
and  China,  and  is  imposed  on  the  Elizabethan  church  in 
England  and  Ireland.  This  system  had  been  suppressed  by 
the  Austrasian  Franks  and  the  old  Germanic  constitution, 
which  remained  in  vio^or  from  the  seventh  centurv  to  the 
eleventh,  but  the  later  German  emperors,  as  well  as  the 
kings  of  England,  France,  and  Aragon,  attempted  to  revive 
it,  and  it  was  this  system,  so  utterly  repugnant  to  every 
Christian  conception,  that  the  popes,  in  so  far  as  it  affected 
tlieir  own  temporal  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  the 
cliurch,  opposed  in  their  long  and  terrible  struggles  with 
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the  Franconian,  and  more  especially  tlie  Hohenstaiifen, 
kaisers,  and  the  temporal  power  in  general  during  the 
later  middle  ages.  For  warring  against  this  system  they 
liave  been  so  loudly  and  bitterly  denounced  by  kings  and 
kaisers,  courtiers,  jurisconsults,  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
disfrocked  monks,  that  even  good  Catholics  have  almost 
feared  to  defend  them,  and  felt  that  their  conduct  was  to  be 
excused,  apologized  for,  rather  than  applauded,  although  in 
fact  these  noble  popes  devoted  themselves,  with  all  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  forces  at  their  command,  to  the  de- 
fence of  tlie  highest  and  dearest  interests  of  religion  and 
society.  If  in  opposing  this  doubly  despotic  system,  which 
enslaves  men's  consciences  as  well  as  their  bodies,  the 
popes  deranged  royal  and  imperial  plans  for  redressing  the 
evils  of  feudalism,  the  blame  belongs  not  to  them,  but  to 
those  by  whose  pride  and  ambition  affairs  became  so  com- 
plicated that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
papacy  and  the  independence  of  religion  without  disturbing, 
for  the  time  at  least,  plans  of  civil  organization  in  them- 
selves not  bad." 

"  But  in  no  country,"  said  Winslow,  "  is  this  system, 
which  1  as  thoroughly  detest  as  does  any  member  of  Our 
Club,  carried  to  greater  perfection,  or  the  doctrine  of  royal 
supremacy  more  complete,  than  in  England,  where  the  chief 
of  the  state  is  ex  officio  the  recognized  chief  of  religion. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  England,  or  Great  Britain,  is  the 
representative  in  the  modern  world  of  the  old  Germanic 
•constitution  of  Europe  !  " 

''But  the  system,"  answered  Father  John,  "is, and  always 
lias  been  decidedly  anti-English,  and  repugnant  to  the  gen- 
uine spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  Only  a  minority 
of  the  British  people  adhere,  or  ever  have  adhered,  to 
the  state  church.  The  system  was  favored  by  the  Plantag- 
enets,  and  imposed  by  the  Welsh  Tudors,  but  it  was  never 
accepted  by  the  Catholics,  who  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  constituted  full  one-third  of  the  population 
■of  England  and  Wales ;  it  was  resisted  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  mucli  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
Puritan  movement  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  has  been 
nobly,  almost  lieroically  protested  against  recently  by  the 
organization  of  the  Scottish  Free  Kirk,  which  I  regretted 
to  Und  a  writer  in  The  Diiblin  lievieio  condemning ;  it  is 
opposed  by  the  Tractarian  movement  in  the  bosom  of  the 
illizabethan  church  itself.    The  Non-Conformist  party  daily 
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i^atluM's  coiira^t'  and  slr('ii«;tli,  and  lii«^  adiiiiHsion  of  I'rotcH- 
tant  disscntiTs,  Catliolics,  even  .lews,  to  scatn  in  parliament, 
proves  that  the  syHteni  must  ere  h»n<if  \)v.  ahandoned,  and 
that  tlie  rec()i:;niti(>n  hy  the  state  of  the  (Mjiiality  nf  all  pro- 
fessedly relij^ious  bodies  before  the  civil  law,  and  thc^  sup- 
pression of  the  Aui^liean  (/hureh  as  a  state  religion,  ar« 
only  questions  of  time.  Tlie  whole  tendency  of  Kn^lisli 
leii;islati()n  and  of  the  Knjjjiish  mind  itself  is  towards  triu; 
religious  liberty,  and  the  assertion  of  the  incompeteney  of 
the  state  in  sj)irituals.  England  nobly  sustains  reli<;iou« 
liberty  in  lier  numerous  colonies,  even  in  India,  and  is  ia[)- 
idly  approximatiiii;-  it  at  home.'^ 

"I  have  as  an  Irishman  no  reason  to  like  England,"  said 
O'Connor,  ''  and  it  is  asking  too  much  of  my  countrymen 
to  ask  them  to  forget  tlie  wrongs  done  to  them  and  their 
religion  by  Saxon  and  Protestant  England.  Irishmen  can- 
not be  expected  to  join  in  the  praise  of  the  desolator  and 
oppressor  of  their  country,  and  they  would  be  more  than 
human,  if  they  did  not  desire  her  humiliation,  or  at  least  the 
extinction  of  the  English  faction  in  Ireland.  Yet  I  think 
myself,  though  mainly  through  Irish  influence,  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  English  government  will  be  per- 
mitted, nay,  required  by  the  British  people  to  recognize  full 
religions  liberty,  the  full  freedom  and  independence  of 
every  religious  body  recognizing  the  obligations  of  natural 
morality,  to  legislate  for  and  govern  in  spirituals  its  own 
members,  according  to  its  own  constitution,  creed,  disci- 
pline, and  canons.  Under  such  a  recognition  the  church 
would  be  as  free  in  the  British  empire  as  she  ever  was  under 
the  old  Germanic  constitution." 

"  She  will  be  free  and  independent,"  resumed  Father 
John,  "  in  relation  to  her  own  members  only,  but  that  is 
all  the  freedom  and  independence  she  needs  or  has  ever 
needed.  She  needs  the  protection  of  the  laws  against  the 
external  violence  of  her  enemies,  but  she  does  not  need  laws 
to  suppress  sects  and  religions  hostile  to  her.  She  asks 
what  she  has  here,  what  our  constitution  and  laws  guaranty 
her,  but  I  cannot  discover  that  she  asks  or  has  ever  asked 
any  thing  more.  Here  she  is  as  free  as  she  can  be,  and  has 
to  suffer  only  the  annoyances  and  vexations  that  must  al- 
ways be  expected  from  popular  bigotry  and  prejudice,  where 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. I  do  not  pretend  that  England  is  not  full  of  anti- 
Catholic  prejudices ;  I  do  not  pretend  that  she  represents- 
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the  old  Germanic  system  in  all  its  best  features  ;  I  do  not 
deny  that  she  has  suffered  and  still  suffers  terribly  from  the 
old  imperial  system  of  pagan  Rome ;  but  I  do  maintain  that 
she  represents  the  old  Germanic  system  far  better  than  I 
find  it  represented  by  any  other  European  nation." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  that  that  is  true.  The  Ger- 
mans are  not  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
or  even  under  the  Othos.  Roman  imperialism  reigns  in  the 
courts,  and  French  Jacobinism  has  made  terrible  ravages 
among  the  people,  yet  I  am  far  from  despairing  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Germany.  In  nearly  all  the  German  states  the  old 
German  spirit  still  lives,  and  reminiscences  of  German  free- 
dom are  retained.  There  is  in  all  Germany  a  strong  con- 
stitutional party,  free  from  either  extreme,  which  needs 
only  proper  encouragement  to  become  predominant.  The 
difficulty  is,  that  at  present,  order  in  Germany  is  defended 
on  despotic,  and  liberty  on  anarchical  principles.  The  Ger- 
man publicists,  not  connected  with  the  administration,  are 
book-men,  theorizers,  drawing  on  their  logic  and  their  im- 
agination instead  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  therefore  almost  necessarily  favor  either  csesarism  or 
Jacobinism,  that  is,  absolutism  either  under  the  imperial 
form  or  the  democratic." 

"  There  is  another  difficulty,"  said  O'Connor  ;  "  Germany 
is  about  equally  divided  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  north,  where  Protestantism  predominates,  is  precisely 
the  part  of  Germany  where  we  find  the  most  of  the  original 
Germanic  character,  and  where  liberty  is  best  understood, 
the  most  fearlessly  asserted,  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice, 
and  this  turns  the  Catholic  sympathies  towards  Austria, 
which,  though  for  the  most  part  Catholic,  claims  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  so-called  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  re- 
ally inherits  its  traditions  and  its  policy.  Hence  springs  up 
the  conviction,  which  superficial  appearances  justify,  that 
Protestantism  favors  liberty  and  Catholicity  favors  despot- 
ism. Hence  the  Catholic  shrinks  from  liberty,  and  the 
Protestant  from  Catholicity.  Certainly  the  freest  states  in 
Christendom  are  precisely  the  states  in  which  Catholics  have 
the  least  influence  in  public  affairs,  and  the  most  despotic 
are  those  in  which  Protestants  are  in  a  hopeless  minority. 
The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
world  should  infer  that  there  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
accidental  relation  between  Protestantism  and  civil  freedom, 
and  between  Catholicity  and  despotism.     There  are  Cath- 
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*>Hcs,  as  woll  as  Protofitantsi,  wlio  infer  tliiw,  ainl  tliorcforo 
who  cariu'stly  oppose  all  (.'llorts  to  liitnKliKU!  free  institutionH, 
and  witli  ecinal  carncBtncss  support  tlic  chiinis  of  al)S(jlutc 
government.  ' 

'' Tlie  in  ferenee,  however,"  internosed  F;itlier  .lohn,  "is 
false,  anil  rests  on  a  ])ure  soj)hisni.  The  truth  is,  (Jatliolicity, 
thouijjh  not  given  to  introduce  liberty,  yet  needs  and  .de- 
mands it,  in  order  to  l)e  able  to  Ial)or  frcH^Iy  and  eflieiently 
in  her  spiritual  and  divine  mission  ;  and  Protestantism  de- 
mands, not  liberty  but  power,  for,  as  a  religion,  it  sustains 
and  spreads  itself  only  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  government 
or  by  colonization.  Protestantism  must  always  suffer,  as 
Catholicity  must  always  gain,  by  an  extension  of  lii>erty 
combined  with  order.  Francis  Joseph  deserves  credit  for 
the  new  concordat ;  but  even  that  concordat,  comparatively 
liberal  as  it  is,  is  but  a  poor  amends  for  that  really  liberal 
constitution  for  his  states  which  he  proclaimed  shortly  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  If  he  had  put  that  constitution 
in  force  substantially  as  he  proclaimed  it,  sustained  it,  and 
gov^erned  his  states  in  accordance  with  it,  as  I  think  he 
might  have  done,  he  would  have  proved  that  the  connection 
between  Protestantism  and  Hberty,  and  Catholicity  and 
despotism  is,  if  it  exists  at  all,  purely  accidental,  and  w^ould 
have  given  us  a  Catholic  state  as  the  modern  representative 
of  the  old  Germanic  system,  or  of  modern  representative 
and  parliamentary  government.  Austria  would  have  thus 
placed  herself  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas,  annihilated 
French  Jacobinism,  conciliated  even  the  Italian  liberals,  and 
taken  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  European  world,  and 
the  lead  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  But  her  great  states- 
man, Prince  Schw^artzenberg,  unhappily  wedded  to  the  sys- 
tem of  centralization,  threw  away  that  liberal  constitution, 
returned,  as  soon  as  the  battle  with  the  rebels  was  fairly 
won,  to  the  old  bureaucratic  system,  and  we  have  now  to 
confide  in  Protestant  England  rather  than  in  any  Catholic 
state." 

"Father  John  forgets  France,"  interposed  De  Bonneville, 
"  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  church,  and  really  at  the  head 
of  the  modern  civilized  world.  Her  present  emperor  sus- 
tains constitutionalism  in  Sardinia,  he  favors  the  establish- 
ment of  free  institutions  in  the  papal  states  and  the  rest  of 
Italy,  and,  if  I  understand  his  policy,  he  is  evidently  labor- 
ing to  revive  a  Christian  and  Catholic  East." 

"  I  do  not  forget  France  and  her  terrible  sacrifices  for 
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liberty,"  answered  Father  John,  '^  or  that  she  contains  many 
enlightened  and  patriotic  sons  who  detest  the  present  im- 
perial reghne.  I  do  not  even  forget  or  overlook  the  arts 
and  pretences  by  which  IS^apoleon  III.  seeks  to  bamboozle 
botli  Catholics  and  liberals.  But  he  has  used  universal 
suffrage  to  establish  csesarism,  and  he  carries  and  must  carry 
with  him,  as  did  his  greater  uncle,  that  imperial  despotism 
which  lost  to  the  church  the  whole  East,  the  Greek  empire 
to  civilization,  drew  Russia  into  schism,  and  plunged  the 
half  of  Germany,  all  Scandinavia,  Holland,  England,  and 
Scotland  into  the  Protestant  heresy.  I  want  no  such  aid 
for  the  church  as  he  seems  likely  to  give,  for  he  will  con- 
cede her  nothing  save  at  the  expense  of  her  freedom  and 
independence.  I  speak  not  lightly  of  Catholic  France.  In 
France  there  is  much  true  faith  and  earnest  piety,  and  the 
French  do  more  than  the  Catholics  of  all  other  nations  put 
together  to  fill  and  sustain  Catholic  missions.  I  speak  of 
imperial  France,  of  France  as  organized  under  and  devoted 
to  the  will  of  IS^apoleon  HI.,  and  I  say,  if  the  imperial  regime 
does  nothing  to  confirm  the  prejudices  already  existing 
against  Catholicity,  and  to  eviscerate  the  manhood  of  Cath- 
olics, it  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  far  more  than  I  dare 
hope." 

'*  So  Father  John  hopes  more  from  heretical  England,  the 
persecutor  of  the  church,  and  the  oppressor  of  Ireland  and 
India,  than  from  Catholic  France,"  said  Winslow. 

"  More  than  from  imperial  France,  most  assuredly,"  an- 
swered Father  John.  '*  I  hope  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  in- 
terests of  my  religion.  In  matters  of  faith  and  morals  I 
can  make  no  compromises,  and  I  maintain  all  the  ri^id  in- 
tolerance of  truth  itself  in  the  theological  order.  ]No  man 
is  or  can  be  less  disposed  to  favor  the  indifferency  of  relig- 
ions than  myself.  But  the  great  question  we  have  now  to 
settle  is  not  a  theological  question.  It  lies  in  the  natural 
order,  and  is  first  of  all  a  question  as  to  the  reorganization 
of  European  society,  broken  up  by  the  conflicts  between  the 
caesarists  and  the  Jacobins.  As  a  Catholic,  looking  solely 
to  the  interests  of  my  religion,  I  wish  this  reorganization  to 
be  compatible  with  its  freedom.  What  I  want,  as  a  Catholic, 
is  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church  ;  and  I 
know  of  no  way,  I  can  discover  no  way,  of  gaining  for  her 
a  tolerable  security  but  through  free  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions ;  and  for  such  institutions,  since  they  lie  in  the 
natural   order  and  are  a   want  of  natural  society,  Protes- 
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tants  can  lalxu-  as  carncBtly  ami  in  as  good  faitli  aa 
Catholics,  altlioii^di  tliev  can  do  it  only  for  the  nake  of 
natural  society,  while  Catholi(!S  may  do  it  both  for  the 
sake  of  natural  and  of  supernatural  Hocii'ty.  Thou«^h  I 
can  have  no  communion  in  nacris  with  lieretice  or  Hchis- 
matics,  I  know  no  rciison  why  I  should  in  matters  relatin<^ 
to  natural  society  refuse  to  cooperate  with  any  man  I  fi;id 
strup^iijliniij  for  what  I  hold  to  bo  just  and  desirable.  1  re- 
t;rct  the  heresy  and  schism  of  Great  JJritain,  but  in  spite  of 
lier  heresy  and  schism  she  is  the  best  friend  and  most  ener- 
getic supporter  I  can  iind  in  the  old  world  of  that  politiciil 
and  civil  order,  which  as  a  citizen  I  want  for  myself,  and  as 
a  Catholic  for  my  church,  liussia  is  schismatic  and  auto- 
cratic ;  Austria  and  France  are  to-day  both  wedded  to  cse- 
sarism ;  Germany  is  debated  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
between  imperialism  and  red-republicanism,  or  losing  itself 
in  vague  theories  and  pantheistic  dreams ;  Spain  is  enfee- 
bled and  distracted  by  her  internal  struggles;  Portugal, 
]>elgium,  and  Sardinia  can  hardly  stand  alone,  and  are  lit- 
tle better  than  mockeries  of  free  states ;  and  Italy  must  fol- 
low in  the  wake  either  of  France  or  of  Austria,  or  be  divid- 
ed between  them.  Where,  then,  can  I  look  but  to  parlia- 
mentary England,  who  stands  almost  alone  in  Europe  as  the 
earnest  defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  I  do  not 
make  facts ;  I  must  take  them  as  I  find  them,  and  do  the 
best  I  can  with  them.  If  Europe,  if  the  Catholic  cause  even, 
hath  need  of  Eno^land,  is  it  mv  fault  ?  or  is  it  a  fault  in  me 
to  say  so  ? " 

"  England  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  Eu- 
ropean world,"  remarked  Diefenbach.  "  The  Germans  who 
conquered  the  empire,  and  seated  themselves  among  its 
ruins,  were  partially  converted  by  the  Roman  prelates  and 
missionaries,  although  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  Gallo-Roman  population  lapsed 
into  heathenism,  from  which  the  missions  of  the  Irish 
monks  did  much  to  recover  them.  But  these  learned  and 
excellent  monks,  zealous  and  devoted  as  they  were,  made 
little  progress  in  converting  the  Germans,  and  hardly  any 
progress  was  made  in  converting  the  Germans  in  Germany 
proper  till  the  mission  of  St.  Boniface,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wini- 
fred, or  till  after  the  conversion  of  Anglo-Saxon  England 
by  the  missionaries  sent  by  the  pope,  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  were  able  to  address  the 
Germans  in  their  own  language,  in  real  German  accents^ 
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and  with  full  sympathy  with  German  life,  manners,  and 
customs.  They  could  present  them  Christianity  unem- 
barrassed by  any  association  with  Roman  imperialism,  and 
convert  them  to  Christianity  without  transforming  them  in- 
to Romans  of  the  lower  empire,  and  satisfy  them  that  they 
could  be  Roman  Catholics  without  being  subjected  to  the 
civil  order  of  pagan  Rome.  The  conversion  of  Clovis, 
king  of  the  iN^eustrian  Franks,  was  a  great  event,  and  tilled 
Rome  with  great  joy,  for  it  gave  the  church  a  Christian 
kingdom  in  the  West  to  balance  the  degenerate  Greek  em- 
pire in  the  East ;  but  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  some  years  later,  when  the  Neustrian  Franks  had  be- 
come nearly  as  base  as  the  Greeks  themselves,  was  a  still 
greater  event,  and  filled  Rome  with  a  greater  joy,  for  it  se- 
cured the  conversion  of  the  whole  Germanic  race.  It  was, 
in  a  human  point  of  view,  the  greatest  event  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Christian  world  since  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  lapse  of  England  into  heresy  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  greatest  loss  the  church  suffered 
even  in  that  era  of  disasters." 

"  Considering  that  the  causes  which  alienated  so  many 
nations  from  the  Holy  See  are  political  rather  than  relig- 
ious," added  Father  John,  "  the  reconciliation  of  England 
to  the  church  would  be  the  greatest  gain  in  its  probable  re- 
sults to  the  Catholic  cause  that  could  now  be  made.  With 
her  old  Germanic  constitution,  modified  to  meet  the  ideas 
and  wants  of  modern  society,  still  in  vigor,  and  the  sympa- 
thies alike  of  Catholics  and  the  friends  of  liberty  enlisted 
on  her  side.  Catholic  England  would  cany  with  her  a  moral 
force  that  would  check  the  progress  of  csesarism,  heal  the 
fichism  in  the  European  republic,  give  confidence  and 
strength  to  the  party  that  is  struggling  to  restore,  with  the 
necessary  modifications,  the  old  Germanic  order  of  political 
organization,  enable  the  Germans  to  reconstruct  German 
unity,  recall  Russia,  who  would  otherwise  be  isolated  from 
the  European  family,  to  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
enable  her  church  to  labor  successfully  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Asiatic  nations  remaining  in  heathenism,  and  to  restore 
the  old  languishing  East  to  Christian  faith  and  unity.  Tlie 
great  obstacle  to  the  reorganization  of  Europe  and  the  pro- 
gress of  true  liberty,  is  the  unnatural  and  false  position  of 
England  in  regard  to  the  papacy,  which  enables  the  sover- 
eigns who  profess  themselves  Catholic  to  use  the  Catholic 
population  in  establishing  despotism.     Her  position  of  hos- 
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tilily  t(»  tlu^  |):i|);i('y,  and  her  jx-iNistcincc  in  carrviii^  witli 
hvv  (I'vx)  and  livin:::  civilization  \wv  pucrik;  and  lilVlcss  Prot- 
<3stantiHni,  which  h\w.  never  loved,  and  more  than  halt*  de- 
ftpises,  weaken  Iier  inthienee  on  tlie  eontinent,  and  arm 
airainst  her  the  Catholic,  popnlations  tliat  wonld  willinj^ly, 
joViUisly  accept  her  civili/ation,  if  they  eon  Id  see  it  disoii- 
gaijjed  from  Protestantism,  with  which  it,  in  fact,  has  no.nec- 
essarv  conneetion.  She  insists  on  her  Protestantism,  not  for 
any  theoloii^ieal  reason  or  eonseientious  relii^ions  eonvietion, 
hnt  because  she  has  imbibed  the  false  notion,  in  which 
Catholics  have  done  their  best  to  coutirm  tlio  En<?lish  peo- 
])le,  that  there  is  some  necessary  connection  l)etween  it  and 
the  civil  and  ]K)litical  order  which  makes  her  ^lory.  She 
falsely  imagines  that  the  pope  is  the  defender,  not  the  vic- 
tim, of  ciesarism,  and  that  she  cannot  carry  out  her  protest 
against  pagan,  without  at  the  same  time  protesting,  with 
<3ijual  earnestness,  against  papal  Rome.  But  even  all  Prot- 
estant as  she  is,  the  Catholic  states  of  Europe  have  need  of 
her,  and  though  she  can  serve  them  less  than  she  would  if 
Catholic,  she  can  serve  them  more  than  any  professedly 
Catholic  power  at  the  present  moment  to  be  found.  France 
might  serve  them  more  and  better,  and  would,  if  she  would 
heartily  and  in  good  faith  accept  the  constitutional  and 
parliamentary  regime,  and  so  might  Austria,  but  that  is  out 
of  the  question." 

"  And  therefore,"  said  Diefenbach,  "  I  can  conceive  no 
greater  blunder  than  that  which  is  very  generally  committed 
by  English-speaking  Catholics,  of  directing  all  their  artillery 
as  well  as  small  arms  against  Great  Britain,  and  imagining 
that  the  Catholic  cause  would  gain  by  effecting  her  humil- 
iation and  the  preponderance  of  imperial  France.  We 
should  never  suffer  personal  or  national  wrongs,  however 
great,  to  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  real  interests  of 
religion.  We  can  safely  leave  vengeance  to  the  Almighty. 
We  should  look  deeper  and  further.  It  is  not,  as  is  too 
often  pretended,  a  matter  of  indiff'erence  to  the  interests  of 
religion  what  political  order  obtains,  or  w^hat  order  of  civil- 
ization is  sustained.  France,  to-day,  represents  the  lower 
empire,  and  Great  Britain  its  German  invaders  and  con- 
querors, and  her  defeat  and  the  triumph  of  France  would 
be  as  great  a  calamity  for  religion  and  society  as  w^ould  have 
been  theirs  and  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms." 

"Then  the  victory  once  won,"  added  Father  John,  "con- 
stitutionalism once  secure  from  the  attacks  of  ceesarism,  the 
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English  would  moderate  their  hostility  to  the  papacy,  which' 
is  and  always  has  been  political  rather  than  theological,  and 
suffer  themselves  to  be  converted,  as  were  the  Arian  and 
pagan  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  Catholics 
prove  false  to  their  trust,  God  sends  them  the  heathen  and 
heretics  to  scourge  them  back  to  their  duty,  to  their  manli- 
ness, and  courage.  Non-Catholics  have  gained  their  victo 
ries  over  us  because  we  have  suffered  them  to  surpass  us  in  the 
stronger  and  more  energetic  natural  virtues,  which  deserve 
and  ensure  success.  It  may  be  humiliating  to  us  to  need 
non-Catholics,  who  have  known  how  to  preserve  free  insti- 
tutions, to  help  us  regain  the  liberties  we  have  suffered  to 
be  wrested  from  us;  but  it  is  so  to  us  as  men,  not  to  our 
church,  which  has  always  struggled  to  maintain  her  own  free- 
dom and  independence.  All  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
are  designed  in  justice  and  mercy.  Victory  for  the  British 
civilization  will  not  result  in  making  the  world  more  hereti- 
cal, but  will  help  make  it  more  Catholic,by  removing  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  which  now  prevents  the  return  of  the  nations 
to  unity.  Even  the  British  sj^stem  suffers  by  being  associated 
with  Protestantism.  It  hath  need  of  Catholicity  in  the 
English  people  to  save  it  from  its  own  decay,  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  too  material,  to  sustain  the  purity  of  morals 
and  manners,  without  which  liberty  becomes  license,  and 
provokes  a  reaction  which  ends  only  in  establishing  des- 
potism." 

"The  struggle  of  the  day,"  added  Diefenbach,  "though 
in  its  results  it  will  have  important  bearings  on  the  interests 
of  religion,  is  in  the  natural  order,  for  the  world  now  insists 
on  judging  religion,  not  by  its  fitness  or  unfitness  to  secure 
our  supernatural  beatitude,  but  by  its  direct  effect  in  favor- 
ing or  retarding  the  progress  of  one  or  another  order  of 
civilization.  The  war  which  rages  is  not  a  war  between 
papal  Home  and  schism,  or  between  Catholicity  and  heresy, 
but,  consciously  or  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the  belliger- 
ents, between  two  orders  of  civilization,  between  constitu- 
tionalism and  csesarism — in  a  word,  between  liberty  and 
despotism.  There  is  no  use  in  multiplying  words  about  it. 
Catholicity  is  not  now,  except  with  a  very  few  old  fogies, 
opposed  on  religious  grounds,  and  men  who  reject  it  do  so 
for  the  most  part  because  they  believe  it  wedded  to  des- 
potism. Let  it  be  once  clearly  shown,  by  facts  as  well  as 
theory,  that  the  popes  in  their  long  struggle  with  the  Ger- 
man kaisers  did  not  war  against  the  Germanic  constitution- 
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'Of  Hociety  for  tlio  reurttjil)lisliiiMMit  of  Iloniaii   iinpcriiilisin, 
but  in  its  dofoiici',  as  securiiij^  lliuir  <j\vn  rij^hts  an  tciiiponil 
sovcreii^iis,  and  the  tivodom  aiul  iiuiepuiidiiiico  of  r(;li;^ioii, 
and  siii>niittod  to  ciesarism  only  undor  protest,  when  they 
were  no  h)nL::t^r  ahle  to  carry  on  tlie  war  against  it  ;  and   let 
Catholics,  wherever  they  have  a  tree  voice,  and  are  tree  to 
act,  prove  themselves  in  word  and  deed  the  true,  tirin,  and 
onlii^htened    friends  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  ord(T,  of  tlie 
riirhts  of  the  subject  as  well  as  of  the   rif^hts  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  the  war,  however  long  it  may  continue,  will  cease 
to  be  directed  against  the  papacy,  and  the  party  of  liberty  at 
least  will  respect  the  churcli,  and  count  her  freedom  and 
independence  among  the  rights  they  are  fighting  to  secure. 
Through  the  tendency  of    Catholics,  inherited  or  revived 
from  the  empire,  to  associate  the  Grseco-Koman  civilization 
with  their  religion  as  it  was  associated  with   it  under  the 
lioman  empire,  the  despots  have  taken  advantage  of  us,  and 
pUiced  us  and  our  church  in  a  false  and  unnatural  position, 
so  that  the  Catholic  often  finds  himself  obliged  either  to 
submit  to  the  despotism  his  soul  liateth,  or  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  enemies  of  his  religioa  and  his  country.    We 
must  break  the  unnatural  alliance,  and  avoid  the  snare  the 
despots  set  for  us.     It  is  because  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  wish 
the    freedom    and    independence    of    religion,    that    I   am 
attached  to  your  American  political  constitution,  and  that  in 
the  struggles  going  on  in  the  Old  World  ray  sympathies  are 
with  Great  Britain  rather  than  with  France,  Austria,  or  Na- 
ples, for  liberty  is  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  my  religion 
herself  can  breathe  freely,  and  liberty  for  the  church  we  can 
secure  only  by  renewing  the  martyr  ages,  or  else  by  estab- 
lishing civil  and  political  freedom." 

"  Mr.  Diefenbach,''  said  Father  John,  "  need  not  fear  that 
the  church  will  censure  the  principle  that  governs  him.  Pius 
YII.,  of  glorious  memory,  proved  under  the  first  Xapoleon, 
in  the  most  heroic  manner,  that  even  the  sovereign  pontiff 
can  have  the  sympathy  he  expresses,  and  prefer  British  vic- 
tory to  the  success  of  imperial  France,  though  nominally 
Catholic.  He  even  owed  to  British  influence  and  British 
victory  his  release  from  a  French  prison,  and  his  restoration 
■to  his  temporal  throne.  You  will  find  at  Rome  far  less  dread 
of  British  than  of  Russian  preponderance,  for  Great  Britain, 
with  all  her  pride  and  arrogance,  carries  with  her  a  compar- 
atively free  constitution,  respect  for  law,  and  the  faith  of 
^treaties,  from  which  the  church  must  always  gain  more  than 
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she  can  lose,  while  Russia  continues  the  Greek  empire,, 
carries  ceesarism  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  makes  all 
rights  and  powers  emanate  from  the  czar,  and  subjects  the 
spiritual  to  the  temporal  authority. 

"  I  know  very  well,"  continued  Father  John,  "  that  the 
attempt  to  revive  constitutionalism  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Sar- 
dinia, or  countries  where  the  church  has  been  imposed  by  the 
civil  law,  has  been  attended  with  results  for  the  moment  not 
favorable  to  Catholicity  ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  any  incom- 
patibility between  the  church  and  a  free  commonwealth, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  church  had  long  been  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  the  despotism  of  the  state,  sought  to  be 
displaced  by  the  new  constitutional  regime.  Wherever  the 
church  has  been  enacted  and  enforced  as  the  religion  of  the 
state,  imposed  by  the  civil  authority,  rather  than  freely 
chosen  by  the  people,  the  first  effects  of  political  emancipa- 
tion will  be  attempts  at  emancipation  from  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  church.  The  people  know  not  at  first,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  know,  how  to  use  their  newly  recov- 
ered freedom.  But  let  not  the  friends  of  the  church  be 
frightened.  After  an  infidel  freak  or  two,  very  pleasing  to 
Satan,  no  doubt,  the  people  will  return  to  their  faith  and 
their  religious  duties.  We  must  allow  nothing  of  this  sort  to 
frighten  us  back  to  despotism,  and  induce  us  like  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  when  they  began  to  experience  the  priva- 
tions of  the  wilderness,  to  long  again  for  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt.  We  must  stand  by  liberty,  even  when  we  are 
obliged  to  deplore  its  excesses,  and  use  our  influence  not  to 
restrict  it,  but  to  protect  it  from  abuse. 

"  The  interests  of  the  church  require  that  the  association 
in  men's  minds  of  Catholicity  and  despotism,  and  of  Prot- 
estantism or  infidelity  and  liberty,  should  be  broken  up,  and 
broken  up  it  can  and  will  be  only  when  Catholics  learn  that 
liberty,  not  despotism,  is  the  element  in  which  their  relig- 
ion thrives,"  remarked  Father  John,  in  conclusion.  "  The 
system  which  obtains  in  the  principal  Catholic  states  is  suf- 
fered by  the  church,  but  she  neither  desires  nor  approves 
it.  Catholics  who  are  alive  in  those  states  to  the  interests 
of  their  religion,  groan  under  it,  and  would  gladly  throw  it 
off,  if  they  could.  The  clergy  do  not  like  it ;  feel  that  it 
0})])resses  them,  and  crushes  the  life  out  of  them  ;  and  tO' 
an  extent  little  suspected  they  sympathize  in  their  souls 
with  the  revolution,  and  half  believe  that  even  a  red-repub- 
lican revolution  would  be  a  relief,  and  less  undesirable  thani 
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tlie  systiMnatic  n^prcsslini  now  roHorh^d  to  by  dcBpotiHiii. 
Even  in  France,  decritMl  and  eiitliralliMl  hy  the  Hpccionrt 
pretences  of  new-fani^led  ciewirisni  profeHhin^  to  hold 
from  popular  snlTrat^re,  tiiero  is  a  nohlo  and  heroic  hand  of 
CatholicH  \y\u)  havt^  remained  firm  amid  all  defections,  who 
liave  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Jiaal,  or  ollereil  KicriliceB  in 
his  temple,  and  who  may  yot  retrieve  the  honor  and  liberty 
of  their  <^lorionH  country.  We  F^n^lish-spc^jikin;^  C.^itholics, 
wlio  are  free  to  speak  out  our  full  thoui^ht,  must  send  to 
our  brethren  in  these  countries,  lani^uishin^  in  secret  and 
silence  for  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  words  of  sympathy,  en- 
couraij^ement,  and  hope.  Somethini!^  we  say  may  reach 
them,  and  if  not,  it  may  still  serve  to  undeceive  our  non- 
Catholic  countrymen,  and  prove  to  them  that  we  can  Ije 
devout  Catholics,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enlii^^htened  and 
untliuchino:  friends  of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty,  even 
in  the  American  sense  of  the  terms." 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1856.] 

We  called  attention  to  Dr.  Spalding's  volume  of  !MisceI- 
lanies  when  it  first  appeared,  and  we  call  attention  to  it 
again,  for  though  it  has  been  well  spoken  of  and  well  re- 
ceived, we  fear  that  it  has  not  met  with  a  success  propor- 
tioned to  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  should  be  in  every  public 
and  every  private  library  in  the  country^  and  studied  by 
every  American  who  makes  the  least  pretensions  to  literary 
taste  and  judgment ;  for  it  is  really  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  works  that  have  ever  proceeded  from  an 
American  author.  It  is  the  production  of  a  distinguished 
American  prelate,  who  feels  that  this  is  his  own,  his  native 
land,  and  who  identifies  himself  with  the  American  people, 
and  consults  their  interests  as  his  own.  He  speaks  to  us 
from  an  American  heart,  and  what  he  savs  is  hardly  less 

*  Miscellanea :  Comprising  Revkws,  Lectures,  and  Essays  on  Historical, 
Theological,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  ^j  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Louisville.     Louisville  (Ky.):  1855. 
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valuable  under  the  point  of  view  of  patriotism  tlian  under 
that  of  religion.  He  is  not  only  a  bishop  and  a  theologian, 
but  also  a  learned  man,  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  elo- 
quent, fresh,  and  vigorous  writer,  who  counts  nothing  for- 
eign to  his  purpose  that  aSects  the  welfare  of  men,  either 
in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  His  reviews,  lec- 
tures, and  essays  are  well  thought  and  reasoned  out ;  they 
are  written  in  a  free,  flowing,  and  popular  style,  and  filled 
with  precisely  the  sort  of  information  most  needed  by  our 
countrymen  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  national  life.  They 
are  not  written  solely  or  primarily  for  theologians,  or  even 
Catholics ;  they  are  addressed  to  the  American  people  at 
large,  whatever  their  religious  or  political  preferences  or 
tendencies. 

The  views  of  the  right  reverend  author  on  the  deposing 
power,  and  one  or  two  other  points,  are  indeed  not  pre- 
cisely those  we  have  from  time  to  time  set  forth,  and  per- 
tain to  a  school  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
follow;  but  we  pass  them  over,  for  we  have  already  suffi- 
ciently discussed  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  But 
his  reviews  of  Bancroft,  rrescott,  and  other  popular  histo- 
rians of  the  day,  are  admirable  specimens  of  enlightened  and 
dignified  criticism,  and  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Amer- 
ican authors.  They  prove,  too,  that  the  American  critic, 
when  he  does  take  up  a  subject,  treats  it  with  a  candor,  a 
fairness,  a  depth  and  fullness,  that  we  usually  look  for  in  vain 
in  the  criticisms  which  come  to  us  from  the  writers  of  other 
nations.  In  them  Dr.  Spalding  shows  that  these  popular 
authors,  especially  Prescott,  are  not  up  to  the  level  of  the 
age,  and  that  they  are  very  far  from  appreciating  the  true 
province  of  history.  He  rectifies  their  principles,  corrects 
their  errors,  and  exposes  their  prejudices.  His  essays  on 
civil  liberty  and  the  social  condition  respectively  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  countries  prove  him  an  enlightened 
friend  of  freedom,  and  a  generous  sympathizer  with  the 
poorer  and  more  numerous  classes.  We  want  more  essays 
of  the  same  sort,  whose  tendency  is  alike  opposed  to  an  im- 
practicable and  undesirable  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  a  wild  and  destructive  radicalism  on  the  other. 
They  teach  us  to  distinguish  in  Catholic  countries  what  is 
by  the  church,  or  in  harmony  with  her  principles,  from 
what  exists  in  spite  of  lier  authority,  and  against  her 
teachings  and  influence.  They  furnish  us  principles  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  state  of  society ;  and  while  they  do 
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not  hliiul  us  to  the  faults  of  Ciitholic;  stjiti^ri,  ov  to  tli(;  defects 
of  our  own  republic,  thov  (Icepcn  our  gratitude  to  the 
cliuivh,  luul  kiudle  in  our  hearts  a  pure,  enligliteiied,  and 
vi«j:orou8  ])atriotiflin. 

\\Miat  we  more   especially  admire   in   Dr.  Spalding  as   a 
writer,   is   his   free,   maidy,    independent  American  spirit. 
Ho  is  a  Catholic,  a  Catiiolic   hishop,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  free  from  all  national  hitterness,  and  ahove  all,  the 
narrow  and   narrowini*:   prejudices  of   race  or  conntrv.     He 
kni)ws  that  Ciod   has  made  of  one  bloo<l   all  the  nations  of 
men,  and  that  he  has  instituted  one  Catholic  Church,  one 
spiritual  kiui^dom  on  earth,  for  the  government  and  salva- 
tion of  all.     AVherever  he  sees  a  man,  he  sees  a  brother,  for 
whom  Christ  has  died, — a  neighbor  whom  he  is  to  love  as 
himself.     ]jut  he  is  an  American,  free  born,  a  citizen,  and 
feels  that  he  is  in  bondage  to  no  man.     He  was  bred  and 
born  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom — in  a  country  where  man 
is  man  in  all  the  integrity  of  his  manhood.     His  spirit  is 
free,  lofty,  independent,  firm  and  unbending,  yet  gentle, 
sweet,  loving,  through  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  such  as 
should  be  the  spirit  of  every  American.     His  faith  purifies 
and  elevates  liis  manliness,  and  his  religion  intensifies  and 
•consecrates  his  patriotism.     It  does  not  extinguish  it,  or 
permit  it  to  lose  itself  in  a  vague  philanthropy,  or  an  un- 
meaning cosmopolitanism.     He  makes  the  brotherhood  of 
the  race  a  living  fact,  not  a  watery  sentiment,  and  seeks  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  by  laboring  specially  for 
those  committed  to  his  care,  or  with  whom  his  ow^n  lot  in 
God's  providence  is  bound  up.     In  this  respect  at  least,  he 
is  the  model  of  an  American  citizen,  an  American  prelate, 
an  American  scholar,  and  an  American  author,  especially 
■worthy  of  the  study  and  imitation  of  our  literary  aspirants. 
Any  one  who  reads  Dr.  Spalding's  book  must  find  the 
■objection,  now  growing  somewhat  stale,  that  Catholicity  is 
hostile  to  our  political  and  social  order,  for  ever  silenced,  if 
not  by  his  arguments,  at  least  by  his  tone  and  spirit.     Xo 
American  can  read  it  without  feeling  that  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  at  home  in  the  American  breast,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  more  American  than  the  greater  part  of  Americans 
themselves,  and  that  it  is  just  what  is  needed  to  complete  and 
consecrate  the  American  character.     The  author  is  not  one 
of  those  Americans  wdio  have  no  sympathy  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  own  country,  and  ai'e  really  foreiorners  in 
their  sentiments  and  affections.     He  sees,  what  some  Cath- 
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olics  even,  thougli  of  American  birth  and  lineage,  do  not  see^ 
tliat  the  natural  relation  between  our  religion  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  that  of  concord,  and  not  of  antagonism.  The 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  country  is  non-Catholic,  but  the 
political  and  civil  order  is  in  accordance  with  Catholicity, 
and  the  duty  of  all  Catholics  is  to  place  a  generous  confi- 
dence in  the  government,  to  love  and  cherish  it  as  their 
own.  Dr.  Spalding  never  thinks  of  asking  whether  he  is 
American  in  thought  and  feeling,  for  he  lives  Americanism, 
which  is  his  natural,  as  Catholicity  is  his  supernatural  life. 
He  tells  us  by  his  spirit  and  example  that  Catholics  are  an 
integral  portion  of  the  American  people,  and  that  we  are  to 
let  the  warm  current  of  American  life  flow  through  our 
veins,  to  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  our  position  as  free 
American  citizens,  and  to  study,  understand,  and  loyally 
perform  our  duties  as  free-born  Americans. 

The  lesson  conveyed  by  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Louis- 
ville, is  opportune  and  important.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  active  Catholic  population  of  the  country  is  in  great 
part  made  up  of  recent  emigrants  from  various  foreign  na- 
tions, with  habits,  manners,  usages,  sentiments,  affections, 
and  traditions,  different  from  those  of  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people,  an  impression  has  been  produced  that 
Catholicity  is  here  a  foreign  religion,  or,  in  the  main,  only 
the  religion  of  certain  classes  of  foreigners,  and  that  to  be 
Catholic  is  to  be  un-American.  Hence  a  war  is  excited 
against  us  in  the  name  of  American  patriotism.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics  confound 
the  sentiments  of  a  portion  of  the  American  people  with 
the  American  political  order  itself.  Finding  a  majority  of 
the  people  hostile,  or  at  best  indifferent  to  Catholicity,  they 
look  upon  the  American  civil  and  political  order  as  at  war 
with  their  religion,  separate  themselves  in  their  feelings 
from  it,  and  forget  that  the  government  is  as  much  our 
government  as  it  is  that  of  non-Catholics,  and  that  we  are 
as  responsible  for  its  doings  as  any  other  class  of  citi- 
zens. They  obey  the  laws,  but  do  not  love  the  American 
institutions,  and  look  upon  the  government  as  an  enemy  to 
1)6  distrusted,  and  whose  actions  are  always  to  be  construed 
in  a  liostile  sense.  They  have  no  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can state,  and  believe  neitlier  in  its  will,  nor  in  its  ability  to 
serve  our  holy  religion.  They  do  not  admit  that  as  Cath- 
olics they  are  under  any  obligations  to  it,  and  they  regard 
themselves  as  at  liberty  to  express  their  distrust  of  it,  or  to 
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doolnim  niTMiiif^t  it  as  loudly  and  as  fi<M'ooly  as  flioy  plcafio. 
Certainly  tiiese  are  not  the  majority,  they  are  in  fact  niily  a 
feehlo  minority  of  the  (Catholic  l)Ofly;  hut  they  aro  nmner- 
ous  and  clamorous  cnou;j^h  to  <;ivo  the  Know-Nothinirs  a 
pretext  for  opposiui^  us  in  the  name  of  Ameriean  ])atriot- 
ism.  They  do  more  harm  than  is  oommonly  imai^inc*!. 
Thoy  clieck  the  free  expression  of  the  deep  loyalty  so  nat- 
ural to  the  (^atholie  li(\irt,  and  ohstruet  by  their  eoldnens, 
thiMr  suspicions,  and  their  lack  ot  American  symjmthy,  th(»se 
etforts  which  Catholic  charity  and  Catholic  zeal,  in  obedience 
to  the  earnest  exhortation  of  our  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX.,* 
would  prompt  for  the  conversion  of  tliose  of  our  country- 
men who  are  still  in  spiritual  darkness,  and  sitting  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  deatli.  They  exert  an  unhappy  in- 
tiuence  within  and  without,  and  are,  if  they  did  but  know 
it.  as  uncatholic  as  unpatriotic  in  their  spirit  and  tendency. 
The  very  poorest  way  in  the  world  to  make  authority 
your  friend  is  to  treat  it  as  your  enemy.  By  treating  it  as 
your  enemy,  you  give  it  a  good  excuse  for  not  treating  you 
as  its  friend.  In  a  country  like  Ireland,  under  a  Protestant 
government,  whose  persistent  policy  has  been  for  ages  to 
crush  out  its  nationality  and  with  it  the  Catholic  faith,  we 
can  well  understand  that  Catholics  should  regard  the  gov- 
ernment as  their  enemy,  as  hostile  to  their  interests,  as  hav- 
ing no  claim  on  their  loyalty,  and  to  be  distrusted,  evaded, 
resisted,  as  far  as  prudence  will  warrant.  There  the  Cath- 
olic has  the  ri2:ht  to  do  it,  because  the  o:overnment  is  in  his 
regard  a  tyrant,  makes  him  its  victim,  and  his  self-preserva- 
tion demands  it.  But  here  every  thing  of  this  sort  is  mis- 
placed and  uncatholic.  Here  the  government  is  no  more 
Protestant  than  it  is  Catholic, — nay,  in  its  principles  it  har- 
monizes far  better  with  Catholicity  than  with  Protestant- 
ism,— and  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  placed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  We,  as 
Catholics,  are  not  slaves  or  helots ;  and  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  an  American-born  Catholic  the  other  day,  in  a 
Catholic  journal,  that  he  has  no  country,  that  he  is  a  helot 
in  the  land  of  his  birth,  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  unpatriotic. 
The  American-born  Catholic  has  a  country  in  the  same 
sense  and  to  the  same  extent  that  an  American-born  Protes- 
tant has  a  country.  If  he  find  public  sentiment  hostile  to 
him,  it  is  no  more  than  many  a  Protestant  finds.  If  he 
looks  upon  himself  as  a  helot,  the  fault  is  his  own,  or  that 
of  those  who  had  the  forming  of  his  childhood  and  youth. 
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He  is,  in  fact,  a  free-born  citizen,  equal  in  his  rights  witli 
.every  other  citizen,  and  every  avenue  to  success  in  hfe  is 
open  to  him  that  would  be  were  he  a  Protestant ;  and  when 
we  count  up  the  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  mechanics, 
contractors,  &c.,  in  this  city,  and  find  that  Catholics,  all 
things  considered,  have  their  full  proportion  among  the  most 
eminent,  the  most  successful,  and  the  most  highly  esteemed, 
we  scout  the  idea  that  in  this  country  a  man  forfeits  his 
equality  by  being  a  Catholic. 

In  this  country,  every  man,  supposing  him  to  be  a  man, 
•is  free  to  make  his  position  pretty  much  what  he  chooses. 
If  he  chooses  to  forego  his  birthright  as  a  citizen,  and  to  re- 
gard himself  as  a  helot,  he  will  find  few  disposed  to  thwart 
his  choice.  He  will  most  likely  be  treated  as  a  helot.  If 
Catholics  choose  to  separate  themselves  from  the  great  cur- 
jent  of  American  nationahty,  and  to  assume  the  position  in 
political  and  social  life  of  an  inferior,  a  distinct,  or  an  alien 
people,  or  of  a  foreign  colony  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  have  no  sympathies,  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  and  will  be  treated  by  the  country  at  large 
.according  to  their  own  estimate  of  themselves.  But  if 
they  quietly  take  their  position  as  free  and  equal  American 
citizens,  with  American  interests  and  sympathies,  American 
sentiments  and  affections,  and  throw  themselves  fearlessly 
into  the  great  current  of  American  national  life,  ready  to 
■co-operate  with  any  and  every  class  of  their  fellow-citizens 
for  the  true  interests  and  glory  of  a  common  country,  their 
religion  will  not  be  in  their  way,  and  they  will  gain  that 
weight  and  influence  in  the  country  to  which  tlieir  real 
merit  entitles  them.  All  depends  on  ourselves.  If  we  have 
.the  &innt  and  virtues  of  freemen,  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der us  from  being  freemen,  and  holding  the  rank  of  free- 
men. If  we  choose  to  cultivate  our  powers,  and  make  our- 
selves worthy  of  high  consideration  in  the  commonwealth, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  doing  so,  and  exerting  a 
•commanding  influence.  If  we  choose  to  be  servile  and 
querulous,  to  attribute  what  is  due  to  our  own  indolence  or 
imbecility  to  the  hostile  influences  of  the  country  and  its 
institutions,  and  to  fold  our  hands  and  sit  down  and  wait 
for  the  people  or  the  government  to  take  us  from  the  dung- 
hill and  elevate  us  to  the  first  rank  in  social  and  politi- 
cal life,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  rising  in  our  social 
position  or  in  the  estimation  of  the  country,  or  even  of 
■ourselves. 
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Tt  oannot  bo  too  often  repeated  that  hero  inaii  ip  iium, 
if  he  ehooses ;  hut  if  he  ehnnscs  to  l)e  lam  tlian   man,  ho 
ifl  at  liberty  to  be  80.     The  man  must  chooso  his  own  posi- 
ti(Mi  and  rely  on  himself,  and  depend  on  his  own  exertions. 
Ciod  will  not  work  a  niiraeh;  to  <(ive  him   the  first  raidv   in 
tho    state  or  in  society  because  ho  is  a  (/atholie,  nor  will 
tho  trovernment  raise  him   lor  that  reason.     Our  [lolitical 
and  social  ordei-  o-ivos  and  secures  frc(Mlom    to  all    to    as- 
l)iro ;    but  it   «!:ives  success  to   none.     That  the  individual 
must  earn  for  himself.     If  lie  lack  tho  ability,  the  enerj^y, 
tbe  perseverance  to  do  it,  there  is  no  help  for  him,  and  he 
must  go  without  success.     Self-reliance,  energy,  persever- 
ance, are  with  us  the  chief  elements  of  success  alike  for 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  and  they  are  pretty  sure,  in  the 
long  run,  to  secure  it.     But  this  is  no  country  for  those 
who  lack  these  qualities.     Men  who  know  not  how  to  help- 
themselves,  and  are  always  looking  to  others  to  help  them, 
who  have  never  been  ont  of  leading-strings,  and  dare  not 
venture  abroad  without  a  dry-nnrse,  who  have  never  dared 
act  from  their  own  motion,  7notu  irroprio^  or  to  rely  on 
their  own  judgments,  are  sadly  out  of  place  here,  and  are 
sure  to  find,  the  crowd  jostling  them  aside,  pushing  past 
them,   and  leaving  them  far  in   the  rear.     Catholics,  who 
are  self-reliant  and  energetic,  who  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  conform  to  the  inherent  laws  of  American 
society,  may  go  on  w^tli  the  rest,  may,  perhaps,  even  lead 
them  ;  but  such  as  are  frightened  at  that  spirit,  throw  up 
their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  it,  or  dechiim  ao-ainst  it,  de- 
nounce it,  and  stoutly  resist  it,  will  count  for  little  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  be  generally  regarded  with  suspicion^ 
or  contempt. 

These  are  hard  facts,  but  facts  they  are,  and  the  sooner 
we  admit  it,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly,  the  better 
for  us  and  for  our  country.  The  Neapolitan  lazaroni,  no 
doubt,  practise  nmch  of  the  true  philosophy  of  life, — tiiat 
is,  of  life  in  ISTaples,  but  it  will  not  do  to  be  lazaroni  in 
America.  To  attempt  it  were  suicidal.  We  may  regret 
that  such  is  the  fact,  but  we  cannot  help  it.  There  is,  as 
far  as  w^e  know,  nothing  in  the  American  self-reliance,  ac- 
tivity, energy,  hurry ,  and  bustle,  however  repugnant  to  our 
old  world  notions,  that  a  Catholic  may  not  reconcile  with 
Catholic  faith  and  morals.  We  know  nothing  in  our  relig- 
ion that  requires  us  to  be  lazaroni.  They  were  the  Gabeon- 
ites,  not  the  chosen  people  of  God,  who  were  doomed  to  be 
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^'  liewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  Labor,  trade, 
law,  medicine,  every  honest  calling  may  be  converted  into 
prayer, — is  prayer,  if  done  in  and  for  the  love  of  God. 
Our  religion  does  not  make  us  slaves ;  it  makes  us  free- 
men, for  they  are  free  indeed  whom  the  Son  makes  free. 
God  has  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men ;  he  has 
given  them  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  that  they  should  have  dominion 
over  them.  He  has  not,  indeed,  given  man  dominion  over 
man,  or  subjected  any  man  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another, 
by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called,  and  hence  all  govern- 
ments of  mere  human  will  are  tyrannies,  and  as  such  un- 
lawful and  unjust.  But  he  has  given  man  dominion  over 
the  whole  lower  creation,  and  in  the  chase  after  this  lawful 
dominion  Catholics  are  as  free  as  non-Catholics  to  engage, 
and  they  may  engage,  if  they  choose,  without  detriment  to 
their  faith  or  their  piety.  Voluntary  poverty  for  Christ's 
sake  is  meritorious,  but  involuntary  poverty,  poverty  due 
to  our  indolence,  our  improvidence,  or  our  intemperance,  is 
not  meritorious,  is  not  a  virtue  at  all,  and  inherits  no 
promise.  Humility  is  a  Christian  virtue,  the  root  of  every 
virtue,  and  the  mark  of  all  true  greatness ;  but  not  ser- 
vility, tameness,  mean-spiritedness,  or  cowardice.  To  be 
capable  of  liumility,  one  must  be  brave,  manly,  magnani- 
mous. We  know  no  reason  why  a  man  may  not  be  a  thor- 
ough-going American,  and  at  the  same  time  an  orthodox, 
devout,  fervent  Catliolic.  No  man  to  be  a  Catholic  is  re- 
quired to  abjure  his  manhood. 

No  doubt  to  be  a  true  Catholic  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  our  American  life  demands  a  robust  faith,  and  a  robust 
piety ;  but  that  need  not  alarm  us.  God  proportions  his 
grace,  if  we  seek  it  and  are  faithful  to  it,  to  our  needs. 
He  promises  that  his  grace  shall  be  suflicient  for  us.  We 
may  just  as  well  have  a  faith  or  a  piety  equal  to  all  exigen- 
<jies  and  to  all  trials,  as  a  weak  and  sickly  faith,  and  a  puny 
piety  that  must  be  fed  on  milk,  and  can  never  endure  strong 
meat.  The  self-reliance  in  spiritual  matters  so  common  to 
our  non-Catholic  countrymen,  of  course,  is  to  be  guarded 
against ;  but  other  things  being  equal,  the  self-reliant,  ro- 
bust, energetic  man  in  the  natural  order,  will  be  all  the  more 
robust,  energetic,  and  trustworthy  in  the  supernatural.  The 
saints  the  church  proposes  to  us  for  our  veneration  were,  for 
the  most  part,  great  men  as  well  as  great  saints.  Catholicity 
does  not  keep  men  in  ignorance  or  in  perpetual  pupilage, 
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"in  onlrr  to  kiu-p  tliciii  docile  and  suhiiiissivi'.  ft  is  :idaj»tcMl 
to  tlu'  wjiiits  of  (lie  siinplf,  tlu;  rude,  the  liarhariaii,  ainl  the 
8ava«^i',  Imt  it  prefers  to  deal  with  tlie  civilizecl  and  liii^hiy 
eultivjitod  man,  and  it  has  ahvays  found  its  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  iirnorance  and  harharisni  of  the  aires  it  has  traversed. 
Tiie  eiiurch  nurses  a  certain  number  in  the  cloister,  and 
honors  especially  those  who  voluntaril}',  and  for  the  love  of 
(lod,  j^ive  up  all  for  a  life  of  ])rayer  and  charity  ;  but  slie 
]>repares  also  lu»r  children  to  live  in  the  world,  and  sustains 
them  in  the  stru^j^i^les  of  secular  life.  She  demands,  wher- 
ever practicable,  the  hi«j^]iest  development  of  our  natural 
faculties,  and  the  hiij^host  order  of  civilization.  She  has  no 
fear  of  strong  men,  resolute  men,  independent,  self-reliant 
men,  born  to  command,  or  to  make  their  way  in  the  world 
aii^ainst  every  obstacle.  The  active,  energetic,  self-reliant 
American  character  she  regards  with  no  unfriendly  eye,  for 
she  knows  that,  once  purified,  elevated,  and  directed  by 
grace,  it  is  a  character  from  which  she  has  every  thing  to 
liope.  Grace  does  not  destroy  nature,  nor  change  the  na- 
tional type  of  character.  It  purifies  and  elevates  nature, 
and  brings  out  whatever  is  good,  noble,  and  strong  in  the 
national  type.  Ko  national  character  stands  more  in  need 
of  Catholicity  than  the  American,  and  never  since  her 
going  forth  from  that  "upper  room"  in  Jerusalem,  has 
the  church  found  a  national  character  so  well  fitted  to 
give  to  true  civilization  its  highest  and  noblest  expres- 
sion. 

It  is  but  simple  truth  to  assert  that  ours,  at  present,  is  the 
•country  towards  which  Catholics  throughout  the  world 
should  especially  turn  their  hopes,  and  that  it  is  the  last 
country  in  the  world  which  they  should  set  down  as  hostile 
to  the  church  and  her  interests.  The  American  people,  in 
their  national  capacity,  have  never  rejected  the  Catholic  faith ; 
as  a  government  they  have  never  made  war  on  the  pope, 
have  never  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  church.  They  have 
never,  since  their  birth  as  a  nation,  performed  one  act  of 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  religion,  martyred  or  persecuted  a 
single  Catholic,  and  their  first  act  on  winning  their  inde- 
pendence, establishing  their  federal  government,  and  re- 
modelling their  state  constitutions,  was  to  repair  the  injus- 
tice of  the  mother  country  towards  the  church,  and  to  place 
Catholics,  in  their  religion,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
Protestants.  We  as  a  nation  are  not  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
persecution   or  apostasy.      We  have  never  dishonored  or 
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blasphemed  the  spouse  of  the  Lamb.  We  have  done  no- 
injustice  to  Catholicity,  and  have  repaired  the  injustice  of 
the  countr}^  from  which  we  sprung.  We  have  opened  here 
an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  Catholics  of  all  lands,  and  given 
them  the  equal  rights  of  American  citizens.  We  are  not 
under  the  curse  pronounced  against  persecutors,  apostates, 
and  blasphemers.  We  are  as  a  nation  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude and  love  of  the  Catholic  heart  throughout  the  world  ;. 
and  Catholics,  especially  American  Catholics,  should  be 
prompt  to  acknowledge  the  generous  and  noble  conduct 
thus  far  pursued  by  the  American  state.  For  noble  and 
generous  it  was  in  a  non-Catholic  people  in  the  last  century, 
when  all  Europe  was  rising  in  rebellion  against  the  church, 
when  fashion  and  literature  liad  discarded  Catholicitv,  when 
the  Holy  Father  was  soon  to  be  dragged  a  prisoner  from 
his  throne  by  his  apostate  sons,  and  to  die  in  exile,  and  when 
even  Catholics  themselves  were  willing  to  accept  restrictions 
on  their  liberty,  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  Catholics,  then 
too  few  to  have  any  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  to  open  to  tliem  here  an  asylum  alike  from  religious  and 
civil  tyranny.  JSTo  nation  on  earth  has  ever,  the  circum- 
stances considered,  done  a  nobler  act,  one  of  greater  service 
to  the  church  of  God.  And  think  you  that  that  act  is  not 
registered  in  heaven  ?  Think  you  that  it  will  be  suffered  to  go 
unrewarded  ?  Think  you  ingratitude  towards  the  American 
state,  the  denunciation  of  the  American  people,  or  alliance 
with  their  enemies  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  will  be  suffered 
to  go  unpunished  ?  What  is  or  can  be  baser  on  the  part 
of  Catholics  than  to  curse  the  hand  that  has  knocked  off 
their  fetters,  and  to  place  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  their  liberal  benefactor  ?  Are  we  not,  indeed,  to 
ascribe  the  late  Know-Nothing  movement  as  much  to  the 
forgetfulness,  by  some  amongst  us,  of  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people,  or  their  refusal  to  recognize  it,  as  to  the 
hatred  of  Catholicity  entertained  by  the  more  violent  of  tlie 
sects  ?  And  should  we  not  regard  that  movement  as  an 
admonition  from  Heaven  to  be  on  our  guard  against  dis- 
loyalty, and  the  encouragement  of  foreign  or  unpatriotic 
tendencies  in  any  portion  of  our  body?  Every  Catholic 
should  love  America,  rejoice  in  her  prosperity,  labor  for  her 
true  interests,  and  pray  for  her  conversion. 

America,  we  need  not  say,  is  the  future  of  the  world. 
Asia  and  Africa  have  long  since  lapsed  into  barbarism,  and 
Europe,  the  heir  of  the  ancient  and  the  seat  of  the  modern 
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civilizution,  lias  oulininatcd,  and  tlio  most  that  ran  be  ex- 
piated of  it  is  that  it  nhall  [nvservo  itself  from  growing 
worse.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  lias  no  promise 
of  tlie  future.  We  see  nowhere  outside  of  ours  a  nation 
really  advancing  in  a  civilization  in  accordance  with  Chris- 
tian princi|)les.  Indet^d,  modiM-n  civilization  itself  in 
doomed,  and  must  be  supplanted  some  day  by  anotlier,  as 
it  8n|)pl;inted  the  Gneco-Roman.  Tli(i  new  order  of  civil- 
ization which  is  to  supplant  it  can  find  its  seat  or  its  people 
only  with  us.  The  old  GnvcoKoman  or  ancient  civiliza- 
tion contained  so  numy  inherent  vices,  was  marked  by  so 
much  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  and  was  so  saturatcid  with 
pagan  idolatry  and  superstition,  that  it  could  neither  be 
reformed  by  Christianity  nor  stand  before  it.  The  interests^ 
of  religion  and  of  the  human  race  demanded  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  world  which  sustained  it.  The  Germanic 
tribes,  whom  imperial  Rome  had  labored  in  vain  for  three 
centuries  to  subdue,  and  who  had  wrongs  unnumbered  to 
avenge  in  the  city  of  the  wolf-nursed  Romulus,  served  the 
cause  of  civilization  by  their  conquest  of  the  empire  of  the 
AVest.  They  prepared  the  way  for  modern  civilization,  and 
the  progress  of  society  by  the  aid  of  the  Christian  church. 
But  though  they  conquered  the  Roman  empire  and  planted 
themselves  on  its  ruins,  they  did  not  do  it  all  at  once,  nor 
in  all  respects  as  avowed  enemies.  They  often  acted  as  the- 
allies  of  the  emperor,  and  their  kings  and  chieftains  held 
commissions  in  the  imperial  armies.  In  destroying  the 
Roman  power  they  continued  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
the  Roman  fiscal  system,  the  Roman  policy,  and  to  no  in- 
considerable extent,  Roman  ideas,  manners,  and  usages. 
They  retained,  we  grant,  all  that  was  good  in  Roman  civil- 
ization, but  unhappily  much  also  that  was  bad,  and  hence 
modern  civilization,  though  a  progress,  a  great  progress  on 
the  ancient,  is  imperfect,  and  far  below  tliat  order  of  civil 
society  which  accords  with  the  Christian  ideal.  It  is  too 
imperfect,  too  pagan,  and  too  little  Christian,  too  incom- 
patible with  christianized  humanity,  to  be  the  last  terra  of 
liuman  progress. 

Hence  modem  civilization  must  give  way  to  a  higher 
and  a  more  Christian  order.  This  advanced  civilization  we 
look  for  cannot  find  its  first  realization  in  Europe ;  for  in 
Europe  there  is  no  field  for  its  development,  and  no  nation 
that  has  attained  to  it,  or  that  will  permit  it  to  be  attained 
to.     Russia,  no  doubt,  advances  in  modern  civilization,  but 
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she  does  not  advance  and  cannot  advance  civilization  itself. 
Tlie  most  that  can  be  hoped  of  her  is,  that  slie  will  come 
up  with  tliose  European  nations  that  had  the  start  of  her 
in  the  race.  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  at  least  of  continental 
Europe,  you  have  two  parties,  the  party  of  the  government 
and  tlie  party  of  the  revolution,  each  alike  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  The  governments  of  Europe  hold 
on  to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  revohi- 
tionists  seek  their  model  in  the  old  Roman  republic,  and 
neither  conceive  nor  allow  true  libert^^  If  the  govern- 
ments triumph,  then  liberty  is  extinct,  individual  energy  is 
suppressed,  man  is  dwarfed,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  will 
become  servile,  imbecile,  and  unable  to  assert  or  even  to 
conceive  their  natural  rights  and  dignity ;  if  the  revolu- 
tionists triumph,  disorder,  anarchy,  old  pagan  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  will  follow,  to  end  in  general  barbarism,  for  old 
pagan  Rome  still  lies  smouldering  at  the  bottom  of  all 
European  society.  England  is  bound  up  with  her  aristo- 
cratic constitution,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it,  and  that 
constitution  favors  the  few  and  depresses  the  many,  and  is 
sustained  only  by  means  incompatible  with  an  advanced 
civilization.  A  change  that  should  throw  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  democracy,  would,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  The  church  is  indeed 
in  old  Europe,  and  it  is  well  that  she  is ;  but  the  church 
addresses  only  conscience,  the  free-will  of  men,  and  she 
cannot  save  them,  or  even  civilize  them  against  their  will. 
She  imparts  to  man  the  power  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion, but  she  does  not  work  it  out  for  him.  He  must 
voluntarily  cooperate,  or  he  will  not  be  saved.  It  is  the 
same  with  nations.  They  can  neglect  to  do  their  proper 
work,  and  ruin  themselves  in  spite  of  her,  although  they 
could  not  save  themselves  without  her. 

We  can  find  the  elements  and  conditions  of  this  ad- 
vanced civilization,  or  this  new  order  of  civilized  life,  only 
in  our  own  country,  and  we  see  nowhere  else  a  country 
that  can  legitimately  claim  to  have  the  promise  of  the 
future.  The  mediaeval  civilization  has  lost,  or  is  rapidly 
losing,  its  hold  on  mankind,  and  it  will  not  do  to  despise 
the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  its  enemies.  We  can 
easily  declaim  against  the  red-republicans,  democrats,  radi- 
cals, socialists,  communists,  and  vague  dreamers  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  now  so  numerous  and  in  some  countries 
so  fierce ;  but  it  will  be  far  wiser  to  recognize  that  they 
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liHVO  sonu'tliini^  at  ]><»ttnin  in  tlirir  (IrcaiiiH,  sciitinn'iits,  and 
aspirations  which  is  true  and  just,  and  wliich  ou«^ht  to  tind 
its  expri'ssion  in  our  social  an<l  jjolitical  ordiT.  I'hcsc 
tnovenicnts  of  hirt^o  masses  of  the  ]U'oj)le  throULdiout  tho 
wholci  civilized  win-Jd  for  sonictliinij^  whicli  they  have  not, 
and  wliich  threaten  at  times  tlie  very  existence;  of  society, 
perverted  as  they  are  by  the  and>itious  and  the  desigmng, 
are  not  wliolly  Satanic.  They  have  tljeir  origin  in  the  irre- 
])ressil)le  instincts  of  humanity,  and  indicate  the  need  and  the 
•capacity  of  the  nations  for  a  liiglier  and  less  imperfect  order 
of  civilization.  In  their  actual  character,  they  are  no  doubt 
bad,  terribly  destructive,  but  there  underlies  tliem  a  want 
that  must  be  met,  if  we  would  have  social  peace.  They  are 
disorderly,  because  the  ]iarty  of  order  is  indiscriminate  in  its 
liostility,  and  does  not  distintj^uish  between  authority  and  its 
abuses;  they  are  anti-reH<j^ious,  anti-Catholic,  if  you  will, 
because  they  fancy  they  find  religion  and  the  church  on  the 
side  of  their  enemies,  and  because  Catholics  themselves  are 
■exceedingly  slow  to  distinguish  in  modern  civilization  what 
is  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  church,  and  what  has  existed 
from  the  old  pagan  world,  whether  barbaric  or  Koman,  in 
spite  of  her.  The  necessary  distinction  in  either  case  can- 
not be  made  in  any  European  nation.  Parties  in  them  all 
are  so  evenly  balanced,  and  passions  are  so  excited  and  so 
tierce,  that  the  slightest  concession  to  either  side  is  the  sig- 
nal for  a  conflagration.  Liberty  and  order  in  them  are  (Ti- 
vorced,  and  the  one  is  maintained  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  other ;  and  unhappily,  as  to  the  social  and  political 
order,  a  like  divorce  between  religion  and  humanity  has 
been  effected.  It  is  only  in  this  country  that  we  are  free 
to  make  the  proper  distinctions,  to  reject  what  is  bad  in  the 
mediaeval  civilization,  and  to  accept  and  harmonize  with  the 
church  the  good  these  movements  of  the  age  indicate,  but 
are  incompetent  to  realize. 

The  elements  of  this  new  or  advanced  civilization  exist 
here  in  a  much  purer  state,  in  greater  life  and  vigor,  than 
they  do  in  any  nation  of  the  Old  AVorld.  The  medii^val 
civilization  eliminated  much  that  was  bad  in  the  preceding 
-civilization,  and  added,  through  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity, many  new  elements  of  the  highest  importance ;  but  it 
could  never  found  a  temporal  republic  in  strict  accord  with 
the  spiritual.  Too  many  discordant,  barbarous,  and  despotic 
elements  for  that  were  retained  from  pagan  Rome  and  her 
uncliristianized  conquerors.     But  these  elements,  by  a  singu- 
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lar  good  Providence,  our  fathers,  for  tlie  most  part,  left 
behind  tliem  when  they  sought  a  home  in  tliis  new  world. 
They  brought  with  them  the  majestic  system  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  as  modified  and  improved  by  the  English 
common  law  and  the  influences  of  Christianity,  but  not 
either  the  Roman  or  the  barbarian  political  system.  Their 
political  doctrines  were  those  which  had  been  developed 
and  taught  by  the  church  through  her  popes,  and  councils, 
and  doctors,  during  the  middle  ages,  but  which  European 
society  had  never  been  able  to  realize.  The  churcli  had 
constantly  labored  to  bring  society  back  to  the  principles  of 
natural  justice  and  equity,  and  the  maxims  of  natural  jus- 
tice and  equity,  recognized  indeed  by  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  but  left  without  adequate  political  guaranties,  were 
those  which  the  EngHsh  republicans  of  the  seventeentli 
century  so  strenuously  asserted  against  the  Stuarts,  and 
which  our  republican  ancestors  brought  with  them,  and  made 
the  basis  of  the  state  they  founded.  Our  fathers  were, 
perhaps,  precisely  those  of  their  age  who  had,  in  the  natural 
order,  the  best  collected  and  embodied  in  themselves  the 
fruits  of  the  past  labors  of  mankind,  especially  of  the 
Christian  church,  in  regard  to  politics  and  jurisprudence. 
Tliey  were,  in  regard  to  civilization,  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  human  race  in  their  times,  and  brought  with  them  the 
best  the  Old  World  had  to  give.  They  lost  nothing  during 
their  colonial  days ;  they  even  advanced,  by  virtue  both  of 
their  own  experience  and  of  the  labors  and  experience  of 
the  Old  World,  and  probably  the  world  has  never  seen  so 
august  and  so  advanced  a  political  assembly  as  that  which 
met  in  1787,  in  Philadelphia,  to  form  our  present  federal 
constitution.  The  Frencli  Constituent,  which  met  two 
years  afterwards,  was  far  behind  it,  and  indeed  hardly  more 
advanced  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  Its  best  ideas  were 
borrowed  from  us,  and  all  it  established  that  seems  likely 
to  live  was  co])ied  from  the  American  type  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  English,  a  fact  which  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
consideration  of  our  friends  in  France  who  seek  their  model 
in  England. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  times  were 
favorable  to  the  founding  of  an  advanced  civilization.  The 
country  was  new  and  unsettled,  and  required,  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists,  great  boldness,  energy,  self-reliance,  and  per- 
severance. It  was  encumbered  with  the  primitive  forest, 
indeed,  but  not  with  the  superannuated  institutions,  con- 
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vcntionalitirH,  j)U(MMliti('s,  and  l)arlt:iric.  iisa<^oH  <»f  tlio  ONI 
AN'oi'ld.  If  was  51  virii^in  soil,  in  wliictli  tlic^  coloiiistH  couM 
]>lant.  in  frt'iHloni  institiitioiiH  in  Jicconlancc  with  tli(3  ideal 
advance  tlioy  had  niado,  and  renioto  enoii^h  fnmi  older 
roMinnmitics  to  (.'scapc*  thi'ir  l)li<^htini^  inthiencf.  'Hu*  Kn^- 
lit^h  cuK)nit's  liad  a  j^ri'at  advaiita^^i;  ovor  those  estahlislicd 
by  the  Frencli,  tlio  Spanish,  and  the  Portu^ucBc,  in  that, 
duriiii];  their  earlier  period,  they  were  neglected  by  the 
mother  country,  and  left  to  ]^rovide  for  themselves.  The 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  American  colonies  were 
either  founded  by  the  government  of  their  respective 
mother  countries,  or  were  carefully  watched  over,  directed, 
and  in  some  sense  subjected  by  it.  They  were  never  left  to 
themselves,  were  never  permitted  a  free  development  of 
their  own,  and  therefore  offer  us  nothing  fresh,  original,  or 
in  advance  of  the  mother  country.  They  never  had  any 
subsistence  or  independent  life  of  their  owm,  and  hence 
those  of  them  that  have  declared  their  independence  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  sustain  it,  and  they  are  continually 
crumbling  to  pieces.  French  Canada  has  acquired  far  more 
of  a  national  character  of  its  own  since  subjected  to  England 
than  it  ever  had  before,  and  the  world  may  yet  see  a  Cana- 
dian nation, — will  do  so,  if  by  any  accident  Canada  should 
escape  annexation  to  the  Union.  But  the  Anglo-American 
colonies  were  left,  in  great  measure,  to  themselves  from  the 
first,  and  were  not  spoiled  by  the  over-nursing  and  over- 
anxious care  of  the  mother  country.  England,  in  the  be- 
ginning, w\is  too  much  occupied  with  affairs  at  home,  with 
the  great  contest  between  the  crown  and  parliament,  the 
monarch  and  the  commons,  to  be  at  leisure  to  look  very 
closely  after  feeble  and  scattered  colonies  in  another  hemi- 
sphere. The  colonies  were  therefore  permitted  to  take  a 
free  development,  and  to  mould  their  institutions  in 
accordance  with  reason  and  nature,  the  wisdom  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  Hence  they 
cast  deep  the  foundations  of  an  original  and  advanced  civil- 
ization. 

The  geographical  character  and  position  of  the  country 
appear  to  us  to  fit  it  to  be  the  seat  of  this  new  civilization, 
and  the  leading  nation  of  the  future.  Its  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, spreading  as  it  does,  or  will,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien ;  its  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  produc- 
tion make  it,  as  it  were,  a  world  in  itself,  able  to  suffice  for 
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itself,  and  to  have  its  own  policy  free  from  all  danger  froirr 
foreiprn  powers.  Commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations 
is  in  our  genins,  onr  habits,  and  our  convenience,  but  not  in 
our  necessities,  and  we  could  forego  it,  if  necessary  to  our  na- 
tional development,  without  ruin,  and  even  Avithout  grave 
injury.  This  fact  gives  us,  and  always  will  give  us,  a  com- 
manding position  ;  for  it  renders  us  less  dependent  on  other 
nations  than  they  are  on  us.  It  places  the  power  of  peace 
and  war  in  our  own  hands.  'No  nation  will  voluntarilv  2:0 
to  war  with  us,  and  we  have  only  to  pursue  a  calm,  digni- 
fied, and  just  policy  towards  other  nations,  to  remain  virtually 
at  peace  with  the  whole  world. 

The  population  of  the  country  is  also  admirably  fitted  for 
what  we  conceive  to  be  its  mission.  It  is  a  mixed  popula- 
tion indeed,  but  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  strongest  races  of 
Europe, — the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Iberian.  The 
Teutonic  or  Germanic  element  predominates,  and  in  the 
Germanic  the  Norse  element,  which  gave  to  Europe  the 
greater  part  of  its  nobility.  We  are  comparatively  free 
from  all  admixture  with  the  inferior  races  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  also  with  that  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  The  ma- 
jority of  us  have  sprung  from  races  which  could  subjngate, 
but  which  could  never  be  subjugated, — races  animated  by  a 
lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  an  invincible  love  of  liberty. 
Our  population  combines  the  best  qualities  of  the  English,the 
French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Irish,  rapidly  amalgamating 
into  one  homogeneous  people,  with  an  original  national 
character,  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  which  the  world  has 
hitherto  seen.  We  have,  as  a  nation,  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  having  never  been  conquered,  or  deprived  of  our 
independence.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  depend- 
ent, far  less  an  enslaved  people.  We  sprang  into  existence 
as  a  free  people,  were  born  free,  and  know  not  what  it  is  to 
be  in  bondage.  As  Americans  we  are  free  men,  not  f reed- 
men,  and  have  none  of  the  habits  or  dispositions  of  manu- 
mitted slaves.  We  may,  and  no  doubt  in  many  instances 
do,  carry  our  self-reliance  and  our  sense  of  independence  to 
a  very  disagreeable  length,  so  far  that  they  become  vices; 
but  nevertheless,  in  doing  so  we  only  abuse  generous  and 
manly  qualities,  and  prove  that  our  national  character  has  a 
noble  foundation. 

As  a  people  we  have  very  generally  the  conviction  that 
divine  Providence  has  given  us  an  important  mission,  and 
has  chosen  us  to  work  out  for  the  world  a  higher  order  of 
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civilization  tluiii  has  lii(lMM-to  (>l)taiii('<|.  Wr,  look  upon  oiir- 
8elv(^s  as  II  pi'ovidciitial  people,  as  a  people  with  a  ^reat  deft- 
tiiiv,  and  a  destlnv  «j^loiious  to  ouiselves  and  hencdiecnt  to 
the  world.  Tins  fact  indicates  <(eneroUH  instinetri  and  a 
nohle  nafuns  and  it  will  n(>t  he  without  itrf  inf!iiene(»  in 
kindling  lofty  aspirations  in  our  hosonis,  and  ur;rin<^  ufl  on 
in  the  path  of  a  true  and  lei^dtiniate  anihition.  AV^e  helievo 
ourselves  the  people  of  the  futuro,  and  that  heliof  itself  will 
do  nuieh  to  make  us  so.  Theiu;  is  more  than  meets  tlu"  eye 
in  the  po[)ular  expression,  ''Manifest  I)t\stiny.''  AVc  have 
a  manifest  destiny,  and  the  world  sees  and  confesses  it, 
some  with  fear  and  some  with  hope  ;  hut  it  is  not  precisely 
that  supposed  hy  our  journalists,  or  pretended  hy  our  iilihils- 
ters, — althoui>;li  these  lilihusters  may  be  unconsciously  and 
unintentionally  preparin*:!^  the  way  for  its  fulfilment.  It 
may  he  our  manifest  destiny  to  extend  our  fi^overnment  over 
the  whole  American  continent,  but  that  is  in  itself  alone  a 
small  affair,  and  no  worthy  object  of  true  American  am- 
bition. It  is  desirable  only  inasmncb  as  it  benefits  the  new 
territories  annexed  to  the  Union,  and  secures  our  frontiers, 
and  protects  us  in  the  peaceful  elaboration  and  extension  of 
the  new  social  order  of  the  world.  The  manifest  destiny  of 
this  country  is  something  far  hiirher,  nobler,  and  more 
spiritual, — the  realization,  we  should  say,  of  the  Christian 
ideal  of  society  for  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Many 
things  below  this,  and  in  themselves  far  enough  from  being 
in  harmony  with  it,  divine  Providence  may  permit,  and 
compel  to  serve  it,  but  tbese  should  never  be  the  term  of 
our  ambition  ;  they  should  never  be  encouraged  by  us, — 
should  be  carefully  eschew^ed,  or  at  best  tolerated  only  as  un- 
avoidable evils  for  the  time  being. 

This  manifest  destiny  of  our  country,  showing  that  Prov- 
idence has  great  designs  in  our  regard,  that  he  has  given  us 
the  most  glorious  mission  ever  given  to  any  people,  should 
attach  us  to  our  country,  kindle  in  our  hearts  the  fire  of  a 
true  and  holy  patriotism,  and  make  us  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. Especially  should  it  endear  the  country  to  every 
Catholic  heart,  and  make  every  Catholic,  Avhatever  his  race 
or  native  land,  a  genuine  American  patriot ;  for  it  is  the 
realization  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  society,  and  the  diffusion 
through  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  for  all  men,  whatever 
their  varieties  of  race  and  language,  of  that  free,  pure, 
lofty,  and  virile  civilization  w^iich  the  church  loves,  always 
favors,  and  has  from  the  first  labored  to  introduce,  establish, 
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and  extend,  but  which,  owing  to  the  ignorance,  barbarism, 
and  superstitions  retained,  in  spite  of  her  most  strenuous 
exertions,  from  pagan  Rome  and  the  barbarian  invaders  of 
the  empire,  slie  has  never  been  able  fully  to  realize  in  the 
Old  AYorld. 

Let  no  one,  because  we  thus  speak,  hastily  conclude  that 
we  overlook  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  actual 
character  of  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  American  order.  We  do  no  such  thing.  We 
do  not  blind  or  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  actual  manners 
and  morals  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  nor  as  to  the  errors,  the  vices,  the  corruptions, 
which  abound  in  both  public  and  private  life.  Our  readers 
know  that  we  have  for  years  dwelt  on  these,  even  to  satiety, 
and  that  we  have  spared  our  countrymen  none  of  their 
faults.  We  concede  that  our  faults  are  numerous  and 
grave,  and  that,  if  they  are  not  corrected,  they  will  com- 
promise om*  mission.  But  without  seeking  in  the  least  to 
disguise  or  to  extenuate  them,  we  still  retain  our  hope  in  our 
country's  future,  for  they  spring  from  no  inherent  vice  in 
our  constitution.  We  see  in  them  a  ground  for  encourage- 
ment, rather  than  of  discouragement ;  for  they  are  either 
foreign  to  our  real  character,  or  are  such  as  indicate  a  rich 
and  generous  nature,  not  yet  grown  effete.  Tliey  grow  out 
of  the  abuse  of  soimd  principles  and  grand  qualities.  They 
result,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  our 
old  American  population  have  lost  their  confidence  in  Prot- 
estantism, without  having  acquired  faith  in  Catholicity,  and 
are  therefore  thrown  back  on  nature  alone,  without  the  re- 
straints or  the  aids  of  Christianity.  But  this  need  not  sur- 
prise or  alarm  us.  It  was  to  be  expected,  and  might  have 
been  foreseen.  There  is  an  inherent  antagonism  between 
our  American  order  and  Protestantism  claiming  to  be  a 
divinely  revealed  and  an  authoritative  religion,  and  as  Prot- 
estantism has  not  been  able  to  retain  life  and  vigor  enough 
to  suppress  our  American  civilization,  it  has  been  forced  to 
give  way  before  it. 

This  inherent  antagonism  between  our  American  political 
and  social  order  and  Protestantism  claiming  to  be  a  super- 
natural religion,  has  not  been  sufhciently  noted  either  by 
Protestants  or  Catholics.  Protestant  authors  overlook  it 
altogether,  claim  our  American  system  as  the  creature  of 
Protestantism,  and  contend  that  its  natural  enemy  is  Catho- 
licity.    Catholic  writers  have  usually  contented  themselves 
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"svith  (l(»nyiii<^  that  tho  cliurcli  is  incoinputiMo  with  nMHih- 
licanisin  or  hustiUi  to  tnic^  lihnrty.  'J'hat  at  tho  t»|)<K'h  of 
Anu'rican  colonizatiini,  ahsnhite  monarchy  very  ^(Mujrally 
ohtaiiu'd  in  (■atliolic  Knrupe,  ajid  that  it  wuulcl  have  been 
very  (lilllcult  to  have  luiiiul  in  a  sliii^lc  Catholic  state  colo- 
nists tliat  couKl  or  would  have  foundc«l  institutions  likeourrt, 
we  ai*e  willing  to  eoncede.  That  the  early  Anglo- American 
colonists  were,  with  few  exce[)tion6,  Protestants,  and  Prot- 
estants of  the  most  rigid  stamj),  is  a  well-known  fact,  and 
cannot  be  denied.  Jhit  in  founding  the  American  state 
-they  did  not  follow  their  Protestantism.  They  were  bravely 
inconsecjuent,  and  ''biiildcd  better  than  they  knew.''  The 
liberty  they  loved,  the  political  and  social  order  they  intro- 
iluced  and  sustained,  were  only  accidentally  connecte<l  with 
tlieir  Protestant  religion,  as  the  absolutism  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  w\as  only  accidentally  connected 
with  Catholicity.  In  both  cases  the  connection  was  nnnat- 
Tiral,  and  could  subsist  only  for  a  time.  Monarchy  in  Cath- 
olic countries  for  a  period  became  absolute,  through  the 
weakness,  servility,  or  cupidity  of  Catholics.  It  suppressed 
the  popular  franchises  and  very  nearly  enslaved  the  church 
lierself ;  but  the  hour  of  trial  came,  and  monarchs  found  the 
altar,  deprived  of  its  freedom,  could  not  sustain  the  throne. 
The  people  believing  the  church,  because  she  was  the^  vic- 
tim, was  the  ally  of  despotism,  turned  against  her,  and  God 
permitted  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  to  teach 
those  who  had  tried  to  make  religion  subservient  to  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  government,  that  liberty  is  an  instinct  and  a 
necessity  of  human  nature,  and  that  wdioever  tamely  sur- 
renders it  to  the  monarch  is  faithless  to  his  duty  as  a  Cath- 
olic and  as  a  man.  The  Catholics  who  identified  their 
religion  with  the  political  regime  so  eloquently  defended  by 
the  great  Bossuet  and  impersonated  in  Louis  XIY.,  were  as 
much  out  in  their  reckoning  as  the  Jacobins,  wdio  identified 
liberty  with  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  the  persecution  of 
the  church,  and  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  reason. 
Protestant  authors  who  identify  our  American  order  with 
Protestantism  commit  a  like  mistake,  and  wander  equally  far 
from  the  truth. 

Our  Protestant  ancestors  founded  the  American  order, 
not  on  their  Protestantism,  but  on  the  natural  law,  natu- 
ral justice  and  equity  as  explained  by  the  church,  long 
prior  to  the  Protestant  movement  of  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  they  only  followed  out  those  great  principles  of 
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natural  right,  justice,  and  equality,  which  Catholic  coun- 
cils, doctors,  and  jurisconsults  during  fifteen  hundred 
years  had  labored  to  render  popular.  The  merit  of  our 
ancestors  was,  that  in  an  age  when  csesarism  almost 
everywhere  triumphed,  and  substituted  the  maxims  of  pagan 
Itome  for  those  of  iiatural  justice,  they  remained  faithful, 
and  dared  attempt  to  found  a  new  world  on  an  equitable 
basis.  But  in  doing  so  they  adopted  a  basis  incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  Protestantism  as  a  religion.  The 
basis  they  adopted  was  that  of  the  natui'al  law,  natural  rea- 
son, and  justice  ;  but  this  natural  reason,  this  natural  law, 
natural  justice.  Protestantism  denies,  and  must  deny ;  for 
it  asserts  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  declares  all 
acts  done  in  a  state  of  nature  to  be  sin,  and  denies  nature  to 
make  way  for  grace,  and  reason  to  make  way  for  faith.  At 
least  this  is  the  character  of  all  evangelical  Protestantism, 
especially  of  the  form  of  Protestantism  embraced  by  our  an- 
cestors, and  indeed  of  all  Protestantism  that  is  not  pure 
rationalism.  Here,  then,  is  a  fundamental  antagonism  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  American  civilization,  and  it  is 
clear  to  the  dullest  understanding  that  the  one  can  exist  and 
develop  itself  only  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Either 
Protestantism  must  get  the  upper  hand  and  eliminate  the 
American  system,  or  the  American  system  must  get  the  up- 
per hand  and  eliminate  Protestantism.  The  latter  is  what 
has  happened. 

Moreover,  Protestantism,  basing  itself  on  a  subjective 
fact,  private  judgment  or  private  illumination, — very  good, 
and  never  to  be  spoken  lightly  of  in  its  sphere, — has  no 
bond  of  union,  and  necessarily,  where  not  restrained  by  out- 
ward civil  force,  splits  into  innumerable  sects  and  parties. 
If  the  civil  order  has,  as  with  us,  for  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, its  incompetency  in  spirituals,  and  is  bound  to  recog- 
nize all  these  sects  and  parties  as  standing  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  before  the  law,  the  people  in  all  their 
political  action  are  obliged  to  treat  them  all  as  alike  sacred, 
and  seeing  no  objective  ground  of  preference  among  them, 
very  naturally  come  to  regard  one  sect  as  good  as  another, 
and  then  to  treat  them  all  with  indifference,  perhaps,  with  a 
superb  indifference,  to  fall  back  on  the  reason  and  nature 
on  which  their  political  and  social  order  is  founded,  and 
practically  to  place  their  politics  above  their  religion.  This 
is  what  has  been  the  result.  There  are  very  few,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  our  non-Catholic  countrymen,  w^ho  really 
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l)(»Hovo  in  any  iKJsitivc'  r('li;^ion,  :in<l  even  tlio  ficroofit  evan- 
<;i'li(Mls  liMvc  abaiuloned  or  an*  ;il)Mii(loniii^  all  do^^inatic 
tlu'olo<i^y.  The  forms  of  roli<^i(>n,  no  doiiht,  nrc  observed 
after  a  fashion,  for  the  majority  of  our  people,  thoii«i:h  with- 
out faith  ill  any  partienlar  reli^^ion,  have  Ptill  a  lu'lief  that 
tluM-e  is  a  reHii:i()n  of  sonje  sort,  and  tliat  it  is  eBRential  to  the 
health  of  the  soul,  and  the  preservation  of  the  state, — a  be- 
lief of  great  value  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  Catholic 
isliereafter  to  build,  but  comparatively  of  little  value  in  the 
practical  conduct  of  life.  The  etlect  thus  far  of  our  insti- 
tutions has  been,  as  niiirht  have  been  foreseen,  to  bring  the 
majority  of  our  people  back  to  simple  nature,  and  to  leave 
them  witliout  any  positive  religion.  Their  institutions 
liavc  proved  too  strong  for  their  Trotestantism,  and  hence 
-vve  see  in  the  Know-Nothing  movement,  tlie  politicians  car- 
rying it  over  the  ministers. 

Now  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  state,  thrown  back  on 
nature  alone,  there  should  be  the  vice,  crime,  corruption, 
profligacy,  which  threaten  so  seriously  our  institutions  ;  for 
nature  alone  is  not  sufficient,  even  under  the  best  govern- 
ment and  laws,  to  sustain  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  a  peo- 
ple. But  this  need  not  discourage  us,  for  this  sad  state  of 
things  is  only  temporary,  and  will  last  only  during  the  period 
of  transition  from  a  religion  incompatible  with  our  order  of 
civilization,  to  another  which  accepts,  consecrates,  and  sus- 
tains it.  Many  of  our  non- Catholics  feel  this,  and  hence 
they  demand  with  some  earnestness  the  church  of  the  future, 
and  not  without  a  good  degree  of  confidence  as  well  as 
hope,  that  it  will  come.  They  are  right.  Protestantism  is 
outgrown,  and  has  fallen  into  the  past.  One  needs  not  to 
be  a  prophet,  or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  to  foretell  that  it  is 
not  to  rule  the  future.  But  the  church  of  the  future  exists, 
and  already  exists  in  our  country.  Between  it  and  our  in- 
stitutions there  is  no  incompatibilty,  for  Catholicity  accepts, 
nay,  asserts  the  natural  law  on  which  our  American  order 
is  founded.  The  church  does  not  recognize  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  total  depravity.  She  does  not  deny  nature  in 
favor  of  grace,  nor  reason  in  favor  of  faith.  She  presup- 
poses nature,  asserts  natural  justice  and  equity,  and  main- 
tains the  ri2:hts  of  reason.  She  comes  not  to  destrov  the 
natural,  but  to  fulfil — to  purify,  elevate,  direct,  and  invigo- 
rate it.  That  is,  she  comes  to  give  us  precisely  the  help  we 
need,  and  as  our  country  is  the  future  hope  of  the  world,  so 
is  Catholicity  the  future  hope  of  our  country ;  and  it  is 
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tliroiigli  Catliolicity  bringing  the  supernatural  to  the  aid  of 
tlie  natural,  that  the  present  evils  which  afflict  us  are  to  be 
removed,  and  the  country  is  to  be  enabled  to  perform  its 
civilizing  mission  for  the  world. 

In  speaking  of  a  new  order  of  civilization  we  do  not  sup- 
pose a  new  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  any  mod- 
ification of  the  church  herself.  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
church  Avere  perfect  in  the  beginning,  and  as  they  are  di- 
vine, or  represent  the  Divinity  in  human  affairs,  they  are 
unalterable.  We  are  not  arguing  either  for  something  in 
advance  of  Christianity  as  it  has  been  professed  in  every 
age  from  the  apostles  downward,  or  for  a  modification  or 
adaptation  of  the  church  to  a  new  order  of  things.  We 
belive  in  progress  hy  Christianity,  not  in  it ;  by  the  Catho- 
lic church,  not  in  it ;  and  the  new  order  of  civilization  we 
speak  of  is  not  a  new  Christianity,  but  a  new  progress  in 
society,  which  places  it  as  civilized  society  in  more  perfect 
harmony  with  Christianity,  with  Catholicity  or  the  church. 
The  foundations  of  this  civilized  society  have  been  cast 
broad  and  deep  in  America  by  our  Protestant  ancestors, 
following  not  their  Protestantism,  but  natural  reason  and 
justice  as  explained  by  Catholic  doctors.  The  sentiments, 
the  manners,  the  morals  of  the  people,  are  very  far  from 
being  in  perfect  harmony  with  Catholicity ;  but  the  civility^ 
the  political  and  social  order,  what  we  call  the  institutions 
of  tlie  country,  being  founded  on  natural  right  and  equity, 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  it;  for  Catholicity  repub- 
lishes the  law  of  nature, — natural  right  and  equity, — and 
gives  it  new  and  higher  sanctions.  All  that  is  needed  to 
realize  in  practice  the  ideal  of  Christian  society  is  to  bring 
the  sentiments,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  people  in- 
to harmony  with  American  institutions,  or  the  American 
political  and  social  order.  This  Protestantism  could  not  do, 
and  therefore  has  been  obliged  to  give  way ;  this  reason 
and  nature  alone, — on  which  our  non-Catholics  are  tlirown 
back, — cannot  do,  for  reason  and  nature  alone,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  supernatural  providence  of  God,  are,  as 
the  history  of  the  world  proves,  practically  as  impotent  to 
sustain  true  and  genuine  civilization,  as  they  are  to  save  the 
soul  or  secure  the  bliss  of  eternal  life  ;  but  this  Catholicity, 
which  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that 
wliich  is  to  come,  can  do,  and  will  do,  if  permitted  ;  and  in 
doing  it,  will  effect,  without  undergoing  any  change  or 
modification  in  herself,  a  new  and  higlier  civiHzation,  than 
the  world  has  hitherto  known. 
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AV(»  know  tljoro  an*  ])(>rs»niK  wlu»  pi'i'lciid  tliat  ClirlHtian- 
ity  culiuiiKitL'(l  in  tho  tliirtutMith  century,  and  inia^iiui  tliat 
tlio  roign  of  Antichrist  is  coniincncin^  and  the  end  of  tho 
workl  is  not  far  olT.  Hut  we  are  not  of  their  nunil)er. 
Kv(Mi  in  th(^  day.s  of  tlio  apostlos  some  thouu^ht  tlic  (Mid  of 
the  world  was  nt'ar  at  hand  ;  when  tlu;  Ijarljarians  overturncfi 
the  Konian  empire  of  the  West,  some  thouf^ht  the  end  of 
tlic  world  had  come;  apiin,  in  the  year  1000,  there  was  a 
prevalent  persuasion  in  many  countries  of  Europe  that  the 
world  would  end  with  that  year;  and,  indexed,  in  every  a<;e 
since  tho  founding  of  the  Christian  church,  individuals 
have  been  persuaded  that  that  day  and  liour  of  which  no 
man  knoweth,  not  even  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only^ 
was  about  to  strike  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  Christianity 
has  yet  more  tlian  fairly  begun  her  mission.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  mankind  has  become  Christian,  and  in  no  nation 
has  society  as  yet  been  thoroughly  christianized.  As  yet 
Christ  has  now^here  made  his  religion  as  universal  and 
all-pervading  as  was  false  religion  in  the  old  pagan  world. 
His  victory  over  Satan  is  not  yet,  save  in  principle,  com- 
pletely w^on.  Why  should  not  his  religion  become  as  gen- 
eral in  society,  pervade  as  thoroughly  all  departments  of 
public  and  private  life,  as  gentilism  did  in  the  old 
Koman  worlds  Have  we  not  the  promise  that  the  end 
should  not  come  till  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
preached  to  all  nations  ?  And  can  it  be  said  to  have  been 
preached  to  those  nations  in  which  it  has  been  at  best 
barely  announced  to  a  few  individuals,  and  which  it  has 
never  converted  or  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ? 
Wliat  right  have  we  to  say,  as  some  of  us  do,  that  a  nation 
which  has  once  thrown  off  the  faith  has  never  been  recon- 
verted? Instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  same 
people  has  been  converted  several  times  over.  If  no  nation 
can  be  recovered  to  the  faith  that  has  once  thrown  it  off, 
why  does  the  church  sanction  prayers  for  the  conversion  of 
England  ?  Why  does  she  authorize  missions  and  prayers 
for  the  conversion  of  heretics?  What  right  have  we  to 
limit  the  mercy  of  God  ?  While  there  is  life  there  is 
hope,  and  there  is  no  nation  or  individual  on  earth  that 
we  have  the  rio-ht  to  assert  cannot  be  converted  to  God. 
Let  us  beware  of  fatalism,  and  especially  beware  of  seek- 
ing to  find  in  God's  providence  an  excuse  for  our  indolence, 
our  absence  of  missionary  zeal,  and  our  neglect  of  duty. 
The   nation    of  the    Goths  was  oriorinallv  converted  from- 
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paganism  to  Christianity  by  Catholic  missionaries;  it  fell 
into  the  Arian  heresy  to  please  the  Em^^eror  Yalens,  and  to 
gain  his  assistance  against  its  enemies  ;  but  the  Goths  were 
subsequently  reconverted  to  Catholicity.  The  world  lapsed 
into  heresy  or  infidelity  may  be  recovered,  and  will  be  so, 
w^hen  Catholics  learn  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  religion 
they  profess. 

We  dismiss  all  the  counsels  to  indolence  or  despair 
drawn  from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  regaining  na- 
tions once  lost,  or  from  the  supposed  approaching  end 
of  the  world.  We  know  not  when  the  world  will  end,  but 
our  business  is  to  live  as  if  it  might  end  to-morrow,  and  as 
if  it  were  not  to  end  for  a  thousand  ages  to  come.  We  are 
to  look  at  the  work  God  gives  us  to  do  to-day,  and  to  do  it 
with  all  our  might.  Catholicity  is  here  to  perfect  our  civili- 
zation, and  to  make  ours  the  land  of  the  future.  But  Cath- 
olicity does  not  work  irrespective  of  human  agents.  She 
works  as  a  help,  as  an  assistance,  a  power,  an  influence, 
but  not  as  an  irresistible  force.  She  works  on  free-will  and 
conscience,  gives  the  power  to  do,  but  does  not  do  the  work 
without  the  cooperation  of  free  agents.  She  does  not  take 
41  people,  will  they,  nill  they,  and  by  main  force  raise  them 
to  virtue  or  civilization.  The  church  deals  with  the  world 
us  she  finds  it.  She  takes  things  as  they  are,  and  seeks  to 
remedy  what  is  amiss,  not  by  violence,  not  by  revolutionary 
measures,  but  by  Christian  charity.  She  finds  csesarism 
^established ;  she  makes  no  direct  war  on  it ;  but  seeks  to 
infuse  into  the  heart  of  the  monarch  the  sense  of  justice 
:and  humanity,  to  impress  on  his  mind  and  conscience  that 
he  is  himself  under  law,  and  must  one  day  render  an 
account  of  his  conduct,  that  he  holds  his  power  as  a  trust, 
m\d  that  the  king  is  not  in  "  reigning,  but  in  reigning 
justly."  She  finds  the  broad  distinction  of  ricli  and  poor, 
the  few  gorged  with  su])erfluous  wealth,  and  the  many  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  She  does  not 
excite  the  latter  against  the  former,  nor  demand  an  agra- 
rian law  or  an  equal  division  of  property  ;  but  consoles  the 
poor  with  the  assurance,  that  if  tliey  bear  their  poverty 
with  resignation,  for  Christ's  sake,  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  admonishes  the  rich  that  they  are  but  stew- 
ards, and  that  what  they  have  more  than  they  need  for 
themselves  belongs  to  the  poor,  and  that  if  they  withhold 
it,  they  must  answer  for  tlieir  lack  of  charity  and  their 
abuse  of  their  stewiirdship.     She  finds  masters  and  slaves  ; 
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hIio  (loi's  not  ('(Miiniuiul  tlu'  rclatioii  to  (mnihc;  ;  ])nf  hIk;  tcachos 
the  slave  t(>  n'lMlrrcliiHM'lnl  service  to  liis  inaster  t'«>r  ( 'lirist's 
fijikt;,  unci  till'  master  that  tlio  slave  is  his  brother,  a  man 
like  himself,  for  whom  Christ  lias  died,  a  soul  with  all  the 
ri;j:hts  and  di<rnitv  of  a  human  soul,  and  therelore  that  he 
must  treat  him  with  justice  and  hunjanity,  resj)ectin^  in 
him  tho  image  of  God  and  the  riirhts  of  conscience.  Her 
mission  is  not  t«>  revolutioui/j^  states  and  empires,  and  by 
force  to  introduce  and  sustain  even  the  political  and  social 
order  that  best  harmonizes  with  her  own  princi})les.  The 
political  and  social  chanties  neech'd  she  leaves  the  people, 
inspired  by  her  tcachinjx,  and  followin*;  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  prudence,  to  introduce  for  themselves,  as  they  see 
proper,  or  as  circumstances  permit. 

n  hetlier  Catholicity  shall' do  for  us  the  work  needed  in 
this  country,  and  therefm'e  whether  we  fulfil  our  mission 
or  not,  depends  on  tlie  fidelity  or  non-lidelity  of  Catholics 
themselves.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
here.  She  will  not  operate  as  a  charm  to  remove  existing 
evils  or  to  give  us  the  needed  virtues.  It  is  not  enough 
that  there  is  a  large  body  of  Catholics  here  ;  their  mere 
presence  has  in  itself  no  virtue  to  save  the  country,  or  to 
enable  it  to  fulfil  its  mission.  This  is  a  fact  that  we  should 
lay  to  heart.  If  Catholics  do  not  surpass  others  in  domes- 
tic and  civil  virtues,  they  will  render  the  country  no  greater 
service  than  others.  As  yet  we  Catholics  cannot  applaud 
ourselves  as  having  done  much  to  advance  public  virtue. 
We  do  not  see  that  the  Catholics  we  have  had  in  public  life 
have  shown  themselves  much  more  honest,  more  capable, 
much  more  devoted  to  principle,  or  much  less  accessible  to 
party  or  selfish  interest^  than  non-Catholics,  in  the  same 
rank  or  official  station.  We  do  not  perceive  that  our  Catho- 
lic electors,  at  least  those  who  are  most  prompt  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise,  have  generally  surpassed  their  non- 
Catholic  fellow-citizens  in  their  intelligence,  or  that  they 
have  voted  more  independently,  or  with  an  eye  more  single 
to  the  public  good.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  apparently 
swayed  very  little  by  the  common  interests  of  the  country, 
and  are  moved  chiefly  by  other  appeals  than  those  made  to 
them  as  simple  American  citizens.  Too  many  who  pass 
for  Catholics  have  been  as  deeply  implicated  as  any  other 
elass  of  citizens  in  the  scandals  w^hich  have  of  late  years 
been  so  frequent  in  our  elections ;  and  we  do  not  find  that 
Oatholics  have  been  especially  diligent  to  study  the  insti- 
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tutioiis,  laws,  and  genius  of  the  country,  to  understand  its- 
peculiar  dangers,  its  more  urgent  wants,  and  the  special 
duties  of  citizens.  They  sometimes  act  on  the  principle 
that  all  is  to  be  done  for  the  people,  but  nothing  by  them  ; 
and  when  rejecting  this  principle,  they  are  apt  to  act  on  a 
worse  principle,  that  the  people  are  sovereign  and  may  do 
whatever  they  please.  In  this  they  certainly  are  no  worse 
than  non-Catholics,  and  would  deserve  no  special  censure,  if 
no  more  was  demanded  of  them  than  of  Protestants.  But 
the  responsibility  of  Catholics  in  this  country  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  class  of  citizens.  It  is  only  through  Cath- 
olicity that  the  country  can  fulfil  its  mission,  and  it  is 
through  Catholics  that  Catholicity  reaches  and  assists  the 
country.  The  salvation  of  the  country  and  its  future  glory 
depend  on  Catholics,  and  therefore  they  must  prove  tliem- 
selves  superior  in  intelligence,  independence,  public  spirit, 
all  the  civic  virtues,  to  non-Catholics,  or  else  they  w^ill  do 
nothing  to  save  and  develop  American  civilization. 

It  is  this  consideration,  that  more  depends  on  us  than  on 
non-Catholics,  that  we  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  Catholic  brethren.  Looking  to  the  future,  we 
Catholics  are  the  American  people,  and  we  hold  the  desti- 
nies of  the  country  in  our  hands.  If  we  suffer  the  country 
to  fail  in  its  mission,  we  have  no  excuse.  We  have  all  that 
our  non-Catholic  fellow  citizens  lack.  We  have  faith,  we 
have  religion,  we  have  principles,  we  have  the  truth,  we 
have  instruction,  we  have  grace  to  assist  us,  and  need  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  we  should  act  on  any  of  the  great 
questions  that  come  up.  We  are  the  only  class  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  that  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
lofty  mission  of  the  United  States,  ajid  therefore  the  heaviest 
responsibility  rests  on  us.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  exhibit 
on  all  occasions,  superior  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  virtue, 
and  we  will  add,  superior  capacity.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
enlighten  every  public  question  that  comes  wp,  and  to  give 
a  right  direction  to  the  public  mind.  If  we  cannot  do  so, 
by  what  right  do  we  boast  the  superiority  of  Catholicity, 
under  the  point  of  view  of  civilization?  We  boast  in  vain, 
and  shall  deserve  as  we  shall  secure  only  scorn  and  derision, 
if  we  remain  below  or  do  not  rise  above  the  average  of  non- 
Catholics.  We  must  win  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  coun- 
trymen, not  by  empty  boastings,  or  idle  assertions  of  what 
Catholics  have  done  in  other  times  and  places,  but  by  prov- 
ing our  own  superiority  in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  virtue,. 
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Jioro  niul  now.  "VVo  imist,  ho  tlio  best  AnicrlcaiiB,  the  host 
and  ;ihlost  mon  in  the  country,  Jiiid  |)rov(3  tliiit  wo  uru  so  hy 
the  services  wo  render,  the  disintercKtedness  wo  show,  and 
the  siicrifices  we  ure  ready  to  make.  Hero  authority  stands 
:d()(>f,  and  wo  cannot  invoke^,  its  j)ower  to  eke  out  the  de- 
licioiu'.y  of  our  own.  Wi'-  must  enter  the  hsts,  and  light  out 
our  battle  with  non-Catholics,  man  to  man,  hand  to  hand, 
and  win  the  victory,  or  confess  our  inferiority. 

Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  ah-eady  exert  a  commanding 
inlluence  in  the  country,  in  the  sense  of  American  civiliza- 
tion i  Our  nund)ers  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  do  it,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason,  no  reason  creditaljle  to  us  as  Cath- 
<.>lics,  why  our  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  virtue  are  not  also 
suUicient.  We  must  do  it.  But  in  order  to  do  it  we  must 
not  seek  the  elements  of  our  strength  in  a  foreign  national- 
ity, but  must  identify  ourselves  with  the  country,  accept 
loyally  its  institutions,  confide  in  the  grandeur  of  its  mis- 
sion, and  be  warmed  and  inspired  by  it.  We  must  dismiss 
such  of  our  old-world  notions  as  have  and  can  have  no  ap- 
plication here  but  to  create  divisions  and  enfeeble  our  pow- 
ders ;  we  must  get  our  minds  out  of  the  grooves  in  which 
ages  of  despotism  have  compelled  them  to  run,  and  say  to 
Koutine,  ''  Get  behind  me  Satan  ;  "  we  must  become  a  read- 
ing and  a  thinking  people,  developing  in  the  highest  degree 
our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  taking  broad  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  men  and  things,  and  applying  them 
with  freedom  and  conscientiousness  to  all  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  age  or  the  country  as  they  rise.  The  policy, 
however  good  in  other  times  and  places,  of  folding  our 
hands,  of  refusing  to  do  any  thing  for  ourselves,  and  sitting 
down  in  indolence  or  despair,  and  calling  upon  authority  or 
waiting  for  it  to  come  to  our  relief,  is  no  policy  for  Cath- 
olics in  the  United  States.  The  world  helps  only  those  who 
show  that  they  are  able  to  help  themselves,  and  respects 
only  those  who  are  able  to  command  its  respect.  We  mu>t 
exert  our  own  powers,  understand  what  the  country  needs, 
and  do  it,  and  do  it  before  and  better  than  any  others  can 
possibly  do  it. 

We  have  rich,  original  geniuses,  powerful  intellects,  and 
noble  hearts  in  our  Catholic  population  ;  we  have  a  whole 
.army  of  young  men,  increasing  every  day  in  numbers  and 
discipline,  whose  hearts  are  burning  to  find  some  outlet  for 
their  fiery  activity,  some  work  equal  to  their  lofty  and  laud- 
able ambition.     These  young  men  are  the  future  hope  of 
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the  church,  and  through  the  chnrcli  of  the  country.  We 
must  not  lose  these  young  men ;  we  must  not  damp  their 
ardor,  or  extinguish  their  generous  enthusiasm,  whatever 
their  calling  or  sphere  in  life,  unless  we  would  commit  an 
act  of  suicide.  AVe  must  give  them  a  broad  field  for  their 
activity,  and  confide  in  their  honest  intentions  and  generous 
instincts.  What  if  we  do  find  them  inexperienced,  hot- 
headed, and  a  little  rash  now  and  then  ?  Ji^othing  venture, 
nothing  have.  Perhaps  their  inexperience  and  rashness 
will  not  be  more  fatal  than  the  timidity  and  over-prudence 
of  those  who  are  counted  wise  and  experienced.  We  who 
are  grey-headed,  and  pass  for  wise  and  prudent,  must  re- 
member that  we  ourselves  were  once  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  that  if  our  elders  had  not  placed  a  generous  con- 
fidence in  us,  and  given  us  scope  for  our  activity,  we  should 
never  have  had  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  our  wisdom 
and  experience.  When  there  is  work  to  be  done,  a  cause 
to  be  advanced,  the  unsafest  men  in  the  world  to  confide  it 
to  are  those  who  are  usually  termed  safe  men.  The  British 
army  learned  this  to  their  cost  in  the  Crimean  war.  What 
we  want  in  this  nineteenth  century  and  in  these  United 
States  are  men  of  fresh  hearts,  bold  and  energetic  charac- 
ters,— men  of  enterprise,  of  daring  enthusiasm,  of  positive 
virtues,  who  can  act,  can  do  good,  with  God's  blessing,  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  religion  and  civilization ; 
not  simply  good  easy  men,  whose  chief  merit  is  their  in- 
ability to  do  harm,  and  whose  chief  study  is  to  keep  things 
quiet  and  as  they  are.  Life  is  better  than  death,  and  it  is 
better  sometimes  to  blunder,  if  we  blunder  through  disin- 
terested zeal  and  generous  devotion,  than  it  is  never  to  act. 
We  do  not  want  to  keep  things  quiet ;  we  do  not  want  to 
keep  things  as  they  are ;  we  w^ant  progress.  We  want  to 
excite  activity,  and  stir  up  our  whole  community  to  ener- 
getic and  continued  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  trutli 
and  civilization.  As  Catholics  we  must  go  forward,  or  cease 
to  hold  our  own  in  the  country.  We  can  maintain  our 
position  only  by  advancing. 

When  the  end  we  have  to  consult  is  not  simply  to  hold 
our  own,  but  to  advance,  to  make  new  conquests,  or  to  take 
possession  of  new  fields  of  enterprise,  we  must  draw  largely 
upon  young  men  whose  is  the  future.  These  Catholic 
young  men,  who  now  feel  that  they  have  no  place  and  find 
no  outlet  for  their  activity,  arc  the  future,  the  men  who  are 
to  take  our  places  and  carry  on  the  work  committed  to  us. 
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Wo  must  inspire  thein  witli  faitJi  in  the  future,  and  eii- 
(Mun'jii:;c?  tliein  to  live  lor  it.  Iiistciul  of  Himl)l)iiit(  tliem  for 
tlicir  iiuv\i)iM*it'iic(',  nioekiiiij^  tlu'iii  for  their  *^re('nii(;s.s,  (|uiz- 
ziiii;-  llii'iii  foi-  their  zeal,  (laiiij)in«j:  their  hones,  pouring  cold 
water  on  their  eiitiiusiasni,  hrushiiiu:  the  tiowcr  from  tlirir 
yoiini»^  hearts,  or  fi-eeziiii:;  up  the  well-sprini^s  of  their  hfe, 
wi*  must  renew  our  own  youth  and  fivshness  in  theirs;  cn- 
eouraije  them  with  our  eontidence  and  sympathy,  raise  them 
uj)  if  tliey  fall,  soothe  them  when  they  fail,  and  eheer  them 
on  always  to  new  and  nobler  eilorts.  O,  for  the  love  of 
God  and  of  man,  do  not  discourau^e  tliem,  force  them  to  bo 
mute  and  inactive,  or  sutler  them,  in  the  name  of  Catholic- 
ity, to  separate  themselves  in  their  affections  from  the  coun- 
try and  her  o'lorious  mission.  Let  them  feel  and  act  as 
American  citizens  ;  let  them  feel  that  this  country  is  their 
country,  its  institutions  their  institutions,  its  mission  their 
mission,  its  «:lory  their  glory.  Bear  with  them,  tread  light- 
ly on  their  involuntary  errors,  forgive  the  ebullitions  of  a 
zeal  not  always  according  to  knowledge,  and  they  will 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  age  and  experience  ; 
they  w'ill  take  advice,  and  will  amply  repay  us  by  making 
themselves  felt  in  the  country,  by  elevating  the  standard  of 
intelligence,  raising  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  and  directing 
public  and  private  activity  to  just  and  noble  ends. 

We  do  not  want  Catholics  to  be  radicals,  political  agita- 
tors, or  place-hunters;  but  we  do  want  them  to  be  Ameri- 
cans in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  terms ;  we  do  want 
them  to  study  and  understand  the  institutions  and  the  mis- 
sion of  the  country,  and  to  devote  themselves  with  their 
best  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  interests  of  American  civ- 
ilization, in  every  sphere  or  way  which  Providence  opens 
to  them ;  we  do  want  them  to  qualify  themselves  to  take 
the  lead  in  every  department  of  human  activit}' ;  in  a  word, 
to  understand  the  enviable  position  in  which  God  has 
placed  them,  and  to  rise  to  its  height.  What  we  urge,  and 
what  we  always  have  urged,  is  that  Catholics  should  tit 
themselves  to  be  the  foremost  men  in  the  nation,  to  exert 
that  influence  on  its  life  and  activity  which  belono^s  to  su- 
perior  Avisdom,  yirtue,  and  intelligence,  and  which  they 
who  have  faith,  religion,  clear  and  well-detined  principles, 
and  determinate  doctrines,  who  know  what  they  want,  and 
wherefore  they  want  it,  always  must  exert  on  a  high-mind- 
ed and  geueroiis  people  who  have  fallen  into  doubt,  and  no 
longer  know  what  to  believe  or  what  to  do.     Xobodj  can 
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^ay  liow  inncli  the  presence  of  the  church  here  has  done  for 
the  country,  or  how  many  judgments  that  might  liave  fallen 
on  it  have  been  averted  by  her  prayers  and  those  of  her 
devout  children ;  but  we  must  say,  that  as  yet  Catholics 
have  not  acquired  that  moral  weight  in  the  American  com- 
munity, or  exerted  that  high  and  salutary  influence  on  na- 
tional thought  and  action,  to  which  our  numbers  and  our  re- 
ligion would  seem  to  entitle  us.  We  owe  the  country  a 
higher  and  nobler  service  than  we  have  as  yet  rendered  it^ 
or  shall  render  it,  till  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  position 
God  has  given  us,  and  feel  the  high  and  terrible  responsibil- 
ity that  rests  upon  us. 

AYe  know  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  nor 
the  race  always  to  the  swift.  We  know  that  God  has 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  that  he  may  con- 
found the  wise,  weak  things  that  he  may  confound  the 
strong,  and  mean  things  and  contemptible  things  that  no 
flesh  may  glory  in  his  presence.  But  not,  therefore,  are  we 
to  be  foolish,  weak,  mean,  and  contemptible.  That  were 
to  fall,  under  pretence  of  piety,  into  fatalism,  and  to  forget 
the  part  God  assigns  to  human  activity.  Undoubtedly  we 
are  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  gentile  spirit,  which  is  that 
of  pride.  Certainly  all  Christian  virtues  have  their  root  in 
humility  ;  but  humility  prompts  to  action,  not  to  indolence. 
Man  must  remember  that  he  can  do  nothing  without  the 
divine  assistance,  and  should  do  whatever  he  does  for  God's 
sake  ;  but  he  is  also  to  do  with  God's  assistance  and  for 
God's  sake  the  best  in  his  power,  and  leave  it  to  God  ta 
give  or  to  withhold  success.  God  gives  the  harvest,  but  man 
must  till  the  ground,  sow  the  seed,  and  nurse  the  plants 
We  ask  only  tlie  performance  of  the  part  given  toman,  and 
if  we  perform  that  with  fidelity  and  alacrity,  with  pure  mo- 
tives, and  for  a  right  end,  we  may  rely  w^ith  confidence  on 
God  to  crown  our  labors  with  success.  Let  us  live  as  our 
relii^ion  commands,  and  do  what  our  character  as  American 
citizens  requires  of  us,  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  great 
body  of  non-Catholics  will  soon  listen  to  us,  study  and  em- 
brace our  faith,  and  join  w^itli  us,  not  only  in  the  work  of 
saving  souls,  which  is  of  course  the  great  tiling,  but  ineftect- 
ually  realizing  for  our  country  and  the  world  the  true 
Christian  ideal  of  society. 

We  know  the  church  in  tliis  world  is  always  the  church 
militant,  r.nd  we  are  far  from  being  so  visionary  as  to  sup- 
pose that    ^7en  the  realization  of  the   Christian  ideal  of  so- 
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cicty  will  loavo  lier  no  enemies  to  coinhat.  All  obstacles  to 
her  spiritual  work  will  not  be  removed,  and  tben^  will  bo 
rocnn  for  the  combat  as  loiifij  as  life  lasts  or  the  world  stands. 
Society,  however  admirably  or<^anized,  and  liowever  per- 
fectly christianized,  will  always  remain  human  society,  and 
will  never  become  or  supersede  the  church  of  God.  We 
would  fain  hope  that  it  is  possible  so  to  perfect  it  that  the 
church  will  find  comparatively  no  obstacles  to  her  work  in 
its  j^overnment,  its  institutit)ns,  its  manners  or  usages  ;  so 
that  she  will  have  few  obstacles  excej)t  those  which  spring 
from  the  tiesh  and  the  temptations  of  Satan  in  the  individ- 
ual, and  which  not  being  embodied  institutions,  and  favored 
bv  the  prevniling  civilization,  will  be  less  formidable,  and 
more  easily  surmounted.  The  llesh  or  concupiscence  re- 
mains after  baptism ;  and  though  not  itself  sin,  concu- 
]MScence  inclines  to  sin,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  there 
will  be  disorders ;  but  much  is  gained,  if  we  can  keep  these 
disorders  contined  to  the  bosom  of  the  individual,  and 
prevent  them  from  breaking  out  into  society,  or  embody- 
ing themselves  in  institutions,  public  manners,  or  social 
usages.  This  much  we  hope  from  the  realization  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  society,  or  the  realization  of  that  order 
of  civilization  which  the  American  people  have  it  in  charge 
to  realize. 

We  do  not  pretend,  as  is  obvious  from  all  we  have  said, 
that  the  American  people  have  as  yet  realized  the  Christian 
ideal  of  society.  They  have  through  God's  providence  laid 
its  foundations,  recognized  its  principles,  and  adopted  the 
necessary  institutions,  but  they  have  not  yet  practically 
conformed  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  civilization. 
This  they  could  not  do  without  the  supernatural  aid 
to  be  obtained  only  through  the  Catholic  Church.  In  urg- 
ing Catholics  to  study  our  institutions,  to  understand  and 
love  them,  to  accept  and  conform  to  them,  we  are  only  fol- 
lowing out  the  teaching  of  the  church,  and  cooperating,  as 
a  simple  layman  in  his  own  sphere,  with  the  venerable  hier- 
archy, who  teaches  us  to  love  and  serve  our  country,  and  to 
use  the  freedom  she  secures  for  the  glory  of  rehgion  and 
the  progress  of  civilization.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  false  liberalism  represented  by  a  Kossuth  or  Mazzini, 
nor  with  that  superb  gentilism  we  sometimes  meet  with  in 
the  writings  of  Gioberti,  either  of  which  is  as  un-American 
as  it  is  un-Catholic.  We  do  not  erect  our  American  form 
of  republicanism  into  a  Catholic  dogma,  though  we  hold  our 
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order  of  civilization  is  based  on  natural  justice  and  equity, 
which  the  church  recognizes,  interprets,  and  enforces.  We 
do  not  hold  that  we  have  a  right  to  introduce  by  revolution- 
ar}^  violence  even  this  order  where  it  does  not  exist ;  we 
have  only  urged  Catholics  to  accept  it,  to  develop  it,  and  do 
their  best  to  perfect  it  where  it  already  exists,  and  is  the 
law  for  the  Catholic  conscience. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  we  say  in  conclusion,  that  the 
prospects  of  our  country  may  appear  to  some,  of  our  friends 
as  gloomy,  and  good  men,  and  even  firm  patriots,  may 
almost  despond.  To  the  superficial  observer,  the  Ameri- 
can Union  may  seem  threatened  by  the  violence  of  party, 
and  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  Foreign  war  hovers  over 
us,  and  almost  civil  war  rages  within  ;  public  spirit  dis- 
appears ;  public  and  private  virtue  are  at  a  discount ; 
selfish  ends  govern  our  public  men,  and  private  vice  and 
profligacy  are  loosening  the  bonds  of  society.  But  we  must 
listen  to  no  alarmists,  and  suffer  none  of  these  things  to 
move  us.  There  is,  after  all,  no  real  cause  for  discourage- 
ment or  gloomy  forebodings.  There  is  a  vitality  in  the 
American  people  that  the  present  night's  debauch  cannot 
destroy,  can  indeed  hardly  impair.  It  will  take  two  or 
three  generations,  corrupter  even  than  the  present,  to  break 
down  our  constitution  and  effect  our  dissolution.  Happily 
the  remedy  is  in  our  hands,  and  we  can  apply  it  when  we 
choose.  We  must  give  way  to  no  discouragements.  We 
must  feel  our  position  and  prove  ourselves  equal  to  it,  under- 
stand the  mission  of  our  country,  confide  in  it,  and  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  inspired  by  it,  and  thus  work  with  cheerful- 
ness and  hope.  God  is  with  us,  the  Holy  Father  encour- 
ages us,  and,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 
only  living  sentiment  of  the  country  is  for  us,  and  we  need 
fear  nothing  that  can  oppose  us.  They  who  are  for  us  are 
more  and  mightier  than  they  who  are  against  us,  for  we  are 
working  with  God  and  humanity. 

From  the  work  God  and  our  country  give  us  no  Catholic 
is  excluded.  They  who  can  contribute  nothing  else  can  con- 
tribute their  prayers,  and  the  poor  servant  girl  who  can  only 
say  her  Ave  Ma7'ia  may  be  contributing  more  than  we  who 
write  elaborate  essays  to  call  public  attention  to  it.  Nor 
are  those  not  of  American  birth  and  lineage  excluded.  The 
American  mission  is  not  restricted  in  its  intent  or  in  its  re- 
sults to  a  narrow  and  exclusive  nationality.  The  legitimacy 
of  American  nationality  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  exclu- 
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sivo,  that  it  is  fouiidt'd  on  tlio  j)rin('ii)lc8  of  natural  juHtico 
and  eciuitv,  and  is  as  hi'uad  as  tlic  Iniman  race.  It  end>race8 
and  absorbs  all  distiiu'tive  nationiditicH,  and  niouldK  all  int(i 
ono  family  in  tlio  natural  order,  as  Catholicity  docs  in  the 
PupernaturMl.  AV\'  must  reco/^nize  no  ciujues  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  neitiu'r  divide  nor  suller  ourselves  to  be  divided 
by  the  accidents  of  birtli  or  race.  Are  wo  not  all  men  and 
Catholics?  Is  not  the  American  mission  in  the  interest  of 
all  (^atholics  and  of  all  men?  Then  why  should  not  for- 
cii;'n-born  as  well  as  native-born  Catholics  labor  for  its  real- 
ization ?  We  appeal  alike  to  all  Catholics,  wherever  born, 
whencesoever  they  come,  or  whatever  their  national  peculi- 
arities. All  who  have  American  hearts,  love  the  American 
mission,  and  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  the  advancement  of  civilization,  are  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  Americans.  They  are  our  countrymen, 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  we  will  have  no  other  rivalry  with 
them  than  that  of  seeing  who  will  best  adorn  our  religion 
and  serve  American  civilization. 

If  there  is  division  between  native-born  and  foreign - 
born  Catholic  citizens,  we  wash  our  hands  of  it.  It  is  not 
we  who  have  made  it,  and  it  shall  never  be  we  who  make  it. 
If  we  have  complained  of  some  foreign-born  Catholics,  it 
has  not  been  because  they  were  foreign  born,  but  because  they 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  natural-born  citizens,  re- 
garded themselves  as  pertaining  to  a  separate  nationality, 
and  felt  that  they  must  conduct  themselves  as  foreigners 
rather  than  as  men  who  are  to  "  the  manner  born."  It  has 
been  because  they  have  attempted  to  force  their  narrow  and 
insular  nationality  upon  our  continental  hearts,  and  seemed 
unable  to  feel  themselves  our  equals  unless  they  were  recog- 
nized as  our  masters,  and  permitted  to  lord  it  over  us.  But 
these  of  whom  we  have  complained,  though  making  much 
noise,  are  only  a  small  part,  and  that  neither  the  more  intel- 
ligent nor  the  more  virtuous  part,  of  our  foreign-born  popu- 
lation. The  more  numerous,  intelligent,  and  respectable 
portion  of  foreign-born  Catholics,  those  who  have  some 
stamina,  and  are  not  afraid  of  being  lost  in  the  crowd  unless 
distinguished  by  a  foreign  badge,  or  labelled  with  some  un- 
American  nationality,  are  as  American  in  their  convictions, 
intentions,  and  affections,  as  those  born  on  the  soil,  and  not 
seldom  even  more  so.  No  native-born  American  would 
for  one  moment  dream  of  excluding  these  from  the  Amer- 
ican army,  or  of  realizing  the  American  mission  without 
their  cooperation. 
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We  insist,  indeed,  on  the  duty  of  all  Catholic  citizens, 
whether  natural-born  or  naturalized,  to  be,  or  to  make 
themselves,  thorough-going  Americans ;  but  to  be  Amer 
icans  is  to  understand  and  love  American  institutions,  to 
understand  and  love  the  American  mission,  to  understand 
and  love  American  liberty,  to  understand  and  love  Amer- 
ican principles  and  interests,  and  to  use  with  a  free  and 
manly  spirit  the  advantages  of  American  citizenship  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  religion  and  civilization.  Those  who 
will  not  be  Americans  in  this  sense,  we  disown,  we  hold  to 
be  "  outside  barbarians,"  and  not  within  the  pale  of  tlie 
American  order.  They  have  no  business  here,  and  the 
sooner  they  leave  us  the  better.  They  have  no  lot  or  part 
in  our  work,  no  part  or  lot  in  the  American  mission.  But 
whoever  does  his  best  to  be  in  this  sense  an  American,  who- 
ever is  devoted  to  true  American  interests,  and  is  tired  with 
a  noble  ambition  to  promote  the  glory  of  America,  we 
embrace  as  a  countryman,  wherever  he  was  born  or  reared ; 
we  hold  him  to  be  our  fellow-laborer,  and  to  him  we  make 
our  appeal.  To  all  such  we  say,  here  is  a  glorious  work  to 
be  done,  in  which  you  may  perform  a  glorious  part, — a 
work  which  you  will  be  doing,  whenever  preparing  your- 
selves for  your  part  as  Catholics,  as  citizens,  or  as  men, — to 
w^hich  every  noble  sentiment  you  cherish,  every  generous 
sacritice  you  make,  every  disinterested  act  you  perform, 
every  prayer  you  breathe  even  in  secret,  every  living  word 
you  drop  from  your  lips,  will  contribute.  The  held  is  as 
broad  as  your  activity,  the  work  as  high  as  your  ambition, 
as  great  as  your  thought.  You  may,  if  you  w^ll,  add  a 
nation,  a  nation  destined  to  rule  the  future,  to  your  church, 
and  to  the  world  a  new  civilization.  You  may  bring  faith 
to  the  doubting,  hope  to  the  desponding,  and  peace  to  the 
troubled, — send  freedom  to  the  down-trodden  millions  of 
the  Old  World,  redeem  long-oppressed  continents,  and  fill 
with  joy  the  broken-hearted  friends  of  the  human  race. 
Let  each  one  work  in  his  own  sphere,  according  to  his  abil- 
ity and  opportunity,  but  always  with  a  view  to  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  and  with  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for  support 
and  ultimate  success. 

END   OF  VOLUME   XI. 
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